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SCOTTISH NATIONAL PERIODICAL. 



TO THE PUBLIC. 

It has been often remarked^ that Scotsmen are peculiarly dis- 
tinguish.ed for natiohalitj, and that every thing in the slight^t 
degree connected with the hqnour of their native land, has for 
thekn. an interest, which others, not imbued with the same 
intense feeling of amor patna^ are sometimes inclined to look 
upon as excessive. It is rather strange^ that, while this is con- 
fessedly the case, Scotland should yet be without any Perio- 
dical dedicated to the delineation of those peculiarities which 
distinguish her from the other nations of the world, and which 
constitute so great a part .df that which men recognize under the 
name of country. To supply this clesideratum. The Scots 
Weekly Magazine was commienced ; the Conductors having 
resolved to devote its pages, as far as possible, to the elucidation 
of every thing connected wttib the Mmmcrsr Cu«tome, Tradi- 
tions, History, and Literature of Scotland. The extensive 
circulation with which they have been honoured, shews that 
<< the ancient spirit is not dead ;" and that though the Sceptre 
has departed from Caledonia, her sons are yet keenly alive to 
every thing which vindicates her national honour, and illustrates 
the doings of other days. The Conductors cannot conceal from 
themselves, however, that their endeavours were considerably 
impeded by the late shape of the Publication, as the variety of 
the articles required in every Number necessarily abridged the 
length of many, much to the injury of the subject discussed, 
while several articles of a more interesting nature than any 
which have yet appeared, were from the same cause altogether 
excluded. The inconvenience of this was more felt when the 
Conductors had been favoured with the co-operation of two 
Literary Gentlemen, whose researches for several years into 
the Ancient Manners, Customs, and Superstitions of Scotland, 
have been of the most recondite and laborious nature, and who 
have now completed a work destined to do for Scotland what 
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Bourne, Brand, Douce, Grose, Hone, and Ellis, have so worthily 
accomplished for the sister kingdom^ These weighty consid^* 
rations have now induced the Conductors to change the mode 
of publication into that of Monthly Parts ; — ^a course which they 
the more readily adopt, because the great majority of the Sub* 
scribers to the Wopk have already signified their preference of 
these to tho late Weekly Numberg. — To the patronage of all 
interested in the national objects which have been alluded to, 
they recommend it. No research or labour will be spared to 
make it worthy of the public support ; and from the unlimited 
resources to which the Conductors have ready access, they may 
be forgiven for hoping, that though the cheapest Magazine in 
Scotland, it will not be found inferior to similar works of higher 
price and loftier pretensions. 



Part IV. price only Sixpence, beautifully illustrated with 
Wood Engravings, will be published on Saturday the I6th 
of March, by all Booksellers in Town and Country; — the 
Trade being supplied by Haig & Brunton, 277. Royal 
^xchang^ IKg** 8trt?ct> EoHriburgh; 
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ADDRESS. 
We shall be very brief, indeed, in the 
few introductory remarks with' which we 
think it respectful to preface the present 
Work. The appearance of The Scots 
Weekly Magazine at once indicates the 
class of publications to which it belongs : 
— tiiat class has now become firmly esta- 
blished in public favour; and we are 
sanguine enough to hope, that our under- 
taking will in no way tend to lower this 
general estimation. We shall neither fa- 
tigue ourselves, nor disgust our readers, 
whh any lengthy and sdf-laudatory enu- 
meration of the very many ways in which 
we meaji to impiove the tkste and morals 
of the reading public We hold the pub- 
lic to be in a much highar state of intel- 
lectual and moral advancement, than some 
of their would-be teachers seem inclined 
to admit; and we therefore feel no wish 
to annoy them with pretensions as to what 
we can do, or professions as to what we 
shall — Let the deed shaw. One thing 
only we may in justice to ourselves be 
allbwed to mention: We have not as- 
sumed the character of public JoumaHsts 
li^tly. Our materials at least are ample 
—we bad almost said exhaustless. With 
regard to literary assistance, although we 
cannot say we court it, we yet hesitate 
entirely to decline it. Genius, after- 
wards destined to soar even to empyrean 
heights, has not unfrequently imped its 
earlier flights in periodical publications as 
bumble as our own. We shall therefore 
receive any communications which may 
be offered, provided they are accompanied 
by the author's address; and on the dis- 
tinct understanding, that, if not noticed in 
three weeks from the time they are sent, 
they do not suit us. The typographical 
arrangements of the Magazine, we hope, 
are such as to insure the approbation of 
the public. We were actu&ted in our 
choice of these, chiefly by a desire to ren- 
der The Scots Weekly Magazine an 
elegant book, when arranged in volumes, 
one of which will be completed every six 
months, and furnished with a complete 
Index, Title-page, and Portrait. 



THE GOLDSMITH'S WOOING. 

A LEGEND OF EDINBUBGH. 

{For the Scots Weekly Magazine.) 
Many^ of our readers must still recol- 
lect the Craims, those dear little recep- 
tacles for all the wealth which the tiny 
men and women of the world sigh for; 
where, seated in a shop about four feet 
square, kind little old ladies, with black 
silk bonnets, and spectacle on nose, sat, 
the envied distributors of drums and trum- 
pets, edgeless swords and wooden pistols, 
horses whose livery cost you nothing, and 
watches that never went wrong. Ah, how 
freshly does the remembrance— the re- 
membrance, did we say? the perfect pre- 
sent in^age— 4he very eidolon---of the busy 
scene, as it shone in all its gorgeous va- 
riety on the now uncared-for 4«h of June, 
rise before us! Again we luxuriate in 
the worid of gaudes, that gladden all the 
place. What hosts of swords ! Invasion ! 
it is a bugbear ! What a noble troop of 
wooden cavalry ! Behold a drum, whose 
vast rotundity makes envy seem a virtue ; 
a trumpet, whose clarion sound trans- 
cends in volume that of Fame herself! 

Why have we begun our tale in tliis 
King Cambyses vein, so unlike our usiial 
grave saturnine style, and so ill fitted to 
the serious nature of the important history 
we are about to tell ? In sooth we know 
not Perhaps because the revivified mt- 
age of the pleasant Craims has restored 
to us some portion of that exuberant joy- 
ousness of heart, which has so long de- 
parted with them ; perhaps to ren&ind the 
reader, that these little shops stiick' like so 
many bird-cages oil the wall of St Giles' 
church, and owing perhaps the prolonga- 
tion of their existence to' this sacred at- 
tachment, were but the remnant of a long 
string of shops, that once lined not only 
the church itself, but thfe southern side of 
» range of houses which stood opposite 
it, thus dividing the present High-street 
into two lanes c^ unequal breadth— the 
wider, which was to the north, being named 
the Luckenbooths; the narrower, which 
ran along the church, the Craims. The 
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two lanes were connected near their lower 
eitremitiessby a strait close, whose name, 
not being of an odorous quality, we shall 
here forget. 

At the period to which we wish to 
draw back the reader's attention, viz. the 
year 1559, the Craims were principally 
occupied by the venders of the lighter 
kinds of merchandise, and particularly of 
those in which the fair delight to traific 
The silks of Venice, the velvets of Genoa, 
the arras of the Gobelins, and the linens 
of the Low Countries, were all to be found 
here in full variety. No good housewife 
would have bought her vestments any- 
where but in the Craims; and the com- 
pany being numerous, and the place nar- 
row, it usually afforded, during the hours 
of business, a gay and bustling sight. 

Devoted as it was to the wants of the 
fair, and to the exhibition of their charms, 
the Craims, of course, was never without 
good store of their unfailing attendants, 
the young, and gay, and gallant of the 
other sex. It was, in short, the Prince's- 
street of the time. 

Among its various attractions, not the 
least in the estimation of many of the 
gallants who attended it, was the fair face 
and faultless form of Alice Grahame; a 
damsel who, under the vigilant superin- 
tendence of her mother, was the orna- 
ment of one of the little shops we have 
just described. Alice was unquestiona- 
bly the fairest maiden of the place; and 
many had been the attempts of the spur- 
ed and whiskered courtiers who then 
flaunted in the Court of Holyrood, to 
gain unlawful possession of her love. 
All, however, had been in vain. The 
watchfulness of her mother, who, knowing 
the value of her child, knew also the 
danger to which her situation exposed her, 
was very rarely to be lulled asleep; and 
when some experienced gallant had con- 
trived, by skill or chance, to remove this 
obstacle to his designs, he found, with 
wonder, that the modesty, virtue, and 
good sense of his intended victim, were 
more than a match for his sophistical rea^ 
ftonings and unmeaning protestations. 
Still, however, the parents of Alice, who, 
although agreed upon almost no other 
point whatever, were at one in the most 
anxious wishes for this their only child, 
felt exceedingly uneasy at the tempta- 
tions to which her youth and beauty were 
exposed. They also concurred in what 
was in itself sufficiently obvious, namely, 
that the most eligible pkm for securing 
her loveUneit against these threatened 



evils, was by entrusting it to the protec- 
tion of a husband. But here their com- 
munity of feeling ended. Master Paul 
Grahame, though now a man well to live, 
and one whose word would have been 
taken for as many merks as most of his 
neighbours, had, in the earlier part of his 
career, severely felt the evils of poverty, 
and therefore, in his choice of a husband 
for his daughter, was entirely ruled by an 
earnest desire to eschew that which, in his 
opinion, was the only legitimate source 
of sorrow^-the res angusla domi. He at 
length was happy enough to meet with a 
wooer entirely to his mind. It is true, 
the intended husband had the advantage 
of Alice by a good score of years ; and 
Nature, ^vho indeed rarely ever agrees 
to run halves with Fortune, had not been 
particularly partial to him in her distribu- 
tion of features, form, or figure; But 
then Simon Brodie had, as Paul himself 
expressed it, ** the wherewithal to do 
wh6rewi','*— had broad acres in the Lo- 
thians, and goodly tenements in the Cow- 
gate, wadsets over the estates of less pro- 
vident men than himself, and no incon- 
siderable sum in the coffers of his gold- 
smith. His wife would be entitled to. 
take the crown of the causey— to ruffle it 
with any deacon or even bailie's wife in 
town ; and as Master Paul had resolved to 
secure for his daughter a liberal jointure, 
he concluded her happiness in this world 
absolutely secured, and, in his secret soul, 
did not a little pride himself for having 
acted so fatherly a part toward her. 

On the other hand, Alice's mother, 
who had never felt the bitter tooth of 
want, or writhed under the indignities 
inseparable from the crime of poverty, but 
who had shed many a scalding tear in 
secret, wrung from her by the frequent 
matrimonial bickerings which the supe- 
rior age, wayward temper, and rigid par- 
simony,— avarice she called it,— of her 
husband, occasioned between them, was 
anxious that Alice should marry one of 
her own age, of a congenial disposition, 
and with a temper rather inclined to yield 
to woman's gentle guidance, than one not 
only resolved to rule, but also to shew he 
ruled. 

Strange to say, she also found a wooer, 
who, in her estimation, united all these 
desiderata. George Heriot !^-( Start not, 
gentle reader, we write not of him who, 
by all true gutterbluids like ourselves, is 
never thought of but with love, respect, 
and gratitude, and whose fame has now 
been made commensurate with the round 
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world by the illustrious historian of Nigel 
Olifaunt)-^ George Heriot, a young gold- 
smith, who hfvl lately escaped from the 
fetters of apprenticeship, and now made 
cups and beakers, rings and ouches, to 
the king's lieges, for his own behoof, was 
the individual to whose suit Mistress 
Grahame wished all prosperity. It was 
said, by those who delighted in scandal, 
that this predilection was in no inconsi- 
derable degree increased by the great at- 
tention which the young goldsmith uni- 
formly paid to the lady herself; and by 
sundry presents of silver needles, bodkins, 
rings, pendents, and bracelets of gold, of 
which, as becoming tokens of his grati- 
tude for her good wishes, he from time 
to time entreated her acceptance. But 
this we entirely disbelieve, having good 
reason to know, that Mrs Grahame only 
accepted the gaudes in question to prevent 
their being added to her daughter's stock 
of jewellery, which, for a citizen's daugh- 
ter, was already somewhat excessive. 

We cannot pretend to tell, whether 
AHce had been accustomed to regulate 
her likings by those of her mother, or 
whether, in this particular instance, she 
had her own reasons for thinking her 
opinion of a husband's qualifications the 
soundest of the two. We deal with facts ; 
and the fact undoubtedly was, that while 
Simon Brodie excited her dislike and con- 
tempt to no small extent, young Heriot 
was in more than a corresponding degree 
admired and loved. 

But though possessed of the affections 
of the daughter, and the entire good-will 
of the mother, Heriot was still far from 
the possession of his beloved. Paul 
Grahame's house was a model of patri- 
archal government !— his opinions were 
rarely commented upon ?— his commands 
seldom if ever disobeyed ! If a dispute did 
arise, he took particular care to prove 
himself perfectly dominus litis, and a 
double portion of vinegar in his aspect, 
and unreasonableness in his decisions, 
were sure to follow any manifiestation, 
however trivial it might be, of that oppo- 
sition which he thought and called re- 
belh'on. 

In this Situation matters continued for 
some time, the weaker party vainly hoping 
for a change of feeling on the part of the 
stronger, or for some of those chance 
strokes of fortune which never come to 
those who wait for them ; and Master Paul, 
though he saw well enough that a con- 
federacy against his darling design had 
been organized, silently maintaining his 



plans for its accomplishment, with a per- 
fect consciousness that it needed but the 
unequivocal expression of his will to put 
an end at once to the insubordination of 
his femily, and the hopes of the presump-. 
tuous goldsmith. 

One evening in September, when the 
business of the day had so far decreased 
as to render her absence somewhat lest 
inconvenient. Mistress Grahame left the 
shop, in order to have a half-hour's con- 
versation with one of her gossips, who had 
just returned from London, and who, on 
account of the vast journey she had thus 
performed, was then an object of greater 
wonder and envy among her acquaint- 
ances, than a man would now be who had 
circumnavigated the globe. Alice was 
thus left alone, and, as maidens in love 
are apt to do when alone, her meditations 
wandered to her lover ; and she was lost 
in all the pleasing solidtude of ** hopes, 
and fears which kindle hopes," when the 
object of both, who by a very strange in- 
stinct was able, as it seemed, at any time 
to discover the locality of his intended 
mother-in-law, opened the shop-door, and 
presented himself to the blushing gaze of 
the delighted maiden. After a few mo*, 
ments of cold every-day phrases, which 
seem, somehow or other, indispensable 
preludes in all love passives, the conver- 
sation of the pair became animated and 
all-engrossing ; so much so, that the en- 
trance of a third person, and that person the 
arbiter of their fate, was totally unobserved. 
Master Paul had observed George steal- 
ing to the door of his wife's boutique, and 
guessing perfectly the nature of his errand, 
resolved to follow him, and, if possible, 
indulge his innate ill-nature and dislike 
of the youth, by turning him and his 
wooing into ridicule aud contempt. He 
entered as silently as possible aipter him 
without being observed, and listened to 
poor George, as he poured out his whole 
heart to his mistress in devising and de- 
scribing plans for their future happiness, 
with a chuckling delight, arising from the 
anticipation of the disappointment and 
mortification of the presumptuous lover, 
when all these air-built castles should be 
levelled to the dust by his own resistlesa 
fiat. So much did he enjoy the thing, 
that he took no measures to shorten t^ 
conference ; and it was not until the creaki- 
ing of the door, caused by the return of 
Mistress Grahame, awakened the lovers 
from their delightful day-dream, that they 
became aware of the father's presence. 
•* Wife," said he, smiling grimly, " al- 
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low me to present unto you a young gen- 
tleman. Who has kindly taken all charge 
of Alice's future happiness off our hands, 
and that without ever troubling ^us as to 
the manner or the means." 

" My dear sir," stammered George. 

" Oh! Master George," replied he, 
** make no apologies ; we old men have no 
right to meddle in the affairs of young gay 
fellows like yourself :— What has a father 
to do in the disposal of his daughter's 
hand, except to give it away, and pay the 
portion? Nothing whatever." 

** Nay, but husband," said Mistress 
Grahame^ ** I am sure Master George 
meant ncrtbing amiss ; doubtless he meant 
to ask your consent." 

<*^ Certainly, roost certainly I did," said 
George. 

"Indeed!" 

** Yes, sir : believe me, I would never 
have stolen your daughter from you ; ne- 
ver even have advised her to act contrary 
to your opiuion, even had it been to ensure 
my everlasting happiness*" 

" Oh ho," said the old man ; " I have 
been deceived in you then, it seems, and 
you now come to ask my consent. 

" I entreat it most earnestly." 

« I grant it." 

« Dear Sirl-^My dear father t— Dear 
husband '"^-simultaneously exclaimed the 
parties, hardly less gratified than surprised 
by the consent so unexpectedly given. 

** Yes ; I consent you shall wed Alice, 
and that on this day week,— provided 
only you bring with you, besides the 
marriage ring, gold to the amount of 
5000 merks." 

« Dear Sir!"—" My dear father!"— 
** Dear husband !"— again broke forth si- 
multaneously from the group; but the 
sad expostulatory tones in which it was 
uttered were far different indeed from 
their last joyful exclamations. 

" Yes," replied the old man, peering 
in each of their faces in turn, as if anxious 
not to lose one iota of the enjoyment 
which their mortification afforded him ; 
and then, looking steadfastly at George, 
" Yes, I promise upon the word of a fair 
trader, that if you come to my house be- 
fore St Giles strikes twelve on Friday, or 
even while it is striking, and bring with 
you the money I have specified, I will 
give my daughter to you on the instant ; 
nay, will have a priest ready provided for 
the purpose. I promise you as faithfully, 
that, if the hour bath ceased to strike ere 
you arrive, or if you bring not the money, 
she shall never be yours but with my 



curse;— and now you know my mi&d.'' 
And having delivered himself of this de* 
termination, he walked out of the shopy 
leaving the trio in deep affliction. 

The blow was indeed decisive ; George 
could as easily have impressed the fee- 
simple of Golconda into the hands of hi» 
Alice's father, as the sum of 5000 merks ^ 
and the idea of gaining or acquiring such 
a sum in so short a period, was a thought 
too wild even for the mind of a despairing 
lover. He endeavoured to derive some 
gleam of hope from disbelieving the old 
gentleman to be in earnest ; but this con- 
solation, slender as it was, was utterly an- 
nihilated by Mistress Grahame, who de- 
clared, striking her heart mournfully, that 
her husband was not only in earnest, but 
that be had evidently taken this plan to put 
an end, at ont;e and for ever, to the atten- 
tions and hopes of George. He looked 
at Alice, but could gather no comfort 
there. Her countenance, indeed, shewed 
pltunly the deep sorrow which she felt, , 
but it betrayed no indication of disobey- 
ing hec father's will > and indeed George, 
to do him justice, neither expected nor 
wis|hed to read any such symptom there. 
He left the mother and daughter with a 
heavy heart, and retired to spend in his 
solitary chamber the entire night in de- 
vising plans for eschewing the misery 
which awaited him ; but these were all so 
unsatisfactory, that they would not stand 
the investigation of a single moment. 
Morning found him sleepless and wretch- 
ed. Labour he could not. What would 
avail the paltry gain which that could 
produce, when she for whom worldly suc- 
cess was alone dear to bim^ would be in a 
few days lost for ever?— Full of these 
agonizing reflections, poor George wan- 
dered up and down the city and its envi- 
rons; sometimes stealing a look at the 
shop where Alice was, but unable to ven- 
ture in; now counting the time which 
lay between him and the completion of 
his ruin ; and again, wishing, in the ex- 
tremity of his anguish, that it were over 
and his heart at rest— the perfect rest of 
despair. 

In the course of a few days tlie vehe- 
mence of his feelings in some measure 
subsided, and he came to look on the 
dark picture of life which lay before him 
with more steadfastness. He now re- 
solved, since Alice could not be his, to 
leave the land in which he had been re- 
fused her; .fondly imagining, as others 
have since done, that distance from the 
treasure he had lost might tend to dimi- 
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Aish its value in his eyes. Britfdn then 
rang with all manner of rumours regard- 
ing the New World, and the countless 
wealth to be won there; and many daring 
hearts were preparing to prove for them- 
selves their reality. With some one or 
other of these adventurers George deter- 
mined to associate himself, and endeavour 
to obtain, in the excitement attendant on 
their wild warfare, some abatement of his 
present sorrow. 

The evt^ning on which George Heriot 
finally resolved to leave his native coun- 
try, was that of the Wednesday previous 
to the Friday on which Paul Grahame, — 
with the cruel mockery of one who sets food 
before a famished wretch whom he has 
previously fettered and rendered incapable 
of tasting it,— had promised to bestow on 
him his daughter ; and he retired to rest, 
with the resolution of waiting on her in 
the forenoon of the following day, to take 
his last and melancholy farewell. 

The thoughts which had agitated him 
while awake, naturally continued to occu- 
py bis mind in sleep. He found himself 
in a strange land, the beauties of which 
far exceeded, not only all that he had ever 
seen, but set at nought the most magnifi- 
cent of his previous imaginings. Gentle 
undulating hills, clothed to the very sum- 
mit with a fresh and silky verdure, and 
crowned with tall and graceful trees, 
whose branches seemed never to have 
known the spoliation of tempest or of 
idnter ; quiet sequestered valleys adorned 
with flowers, whose varied glories seemed 
as infinite as they were transcendant, and 
whose odours were poignant even to 
painAilness ; goodly trees, whose loaded 
boughs were radiant with- fruits of gor- 
geous hues and most exquisite flavour; 
and pleasiant streams of water, so pure 
and translucent, that every motion of 
their dazzling inhabitants was distinctly 
visible as they moved their golden fins, 
—were the enchanting sights which his 
greedy eye drank in, with a delight so in- 
tense as to be absolutely sickening. On 
a nearer examination of this lovely land, 
his admiration was heightened into asto- 
nishment, as he discovered that the soil 
was composed of the most precious metals, 
among which lay, irregularly scattered, 
gems of a lustre and magnitude that 
would have utterly shamed all that 
amongst us are reckoned pi'ecious stones. 
** Gold, pure gold !" he exclaimed, as he 
lifted from the ground a handful of the 
glittering sand which iVinged the sides of 
a sweet stream. " Oh! Alice! Alice! 



that I could but convey this to your fa- 
ther!" 

The wish was hardly uttered, before 
there rode before him a gallant bark, 
which, by that intuition that all dreamers 
are possessed of, he knew lay there for 
his special accommodation. With the 
aid of her crew she was speedily laden 
with gold and jewels, to an amount that 
Heriot knew to be incalculable. Swiftly 
flew the trusty ship with her inestimable 
cargo ; no adverse wind or troubled wave 
arose to thwart her homeward course ;-— 
and it was not until the goldsmith, with 
a throbbing heart, stepped ashore at the 
pier of Leith, that he awoke to find him- 
self as poor a man as he fell asleep, and 
one day nearer that which was to seal his 
perfect misery. 

The important Friday morning had now 
arrived, and Paul Grahame saw it dawn 
with a smile of grim satisfaction. The 
poor goldsmith, who had presumed to love 
bis daughter, and, forgetting the enormi- 
ty of his poverty, had demanded her in 
marriage, was about to receive the due 
reward of his impertinence ; and what was 
to him of more consequence, his removal 
was likely to be immediately followed by 
Alice's accepting one more to his mind, 
because more wealthy. With the cruelty 
of one practised in the art of tormenting, 
Paul determined to improve upon the 
coming enjoyment. He resolved that his 
house should actually be stirring witli the 
intended preparations for his daughter's 
marriage : He ordered all his pUite to be 
displayed, as was usual on such ocbasions ; 
gave directions for a special dinner on the 
occasion, and invited certain of his most 
favoured acquaintance to partake of it; 
and, as he had promised George, provid- 
ed a priest to perform the ceremony, 
which he well knew was never to happen. 

The distress of poor Alice at the long 
absence of her lover, and of the unfor- 
tunate cause to which she rightfully at- 
tributed it, was extreme; but her's was 
a quiet enduring nature, which can suffer 
in silence,— one of those well-regulated 
frames of mind, which, to all outward in- 
spection, seems uninjured until the unlook- 
ed-for and cureless ruin proves how surely 
and ceaselessly the work of destruction 
has been going on. There was here, 
therefore, no frantic out-bursts of passion, 
no uncontrollable throes of anguish visi- 
ble, whereby the pain she was enduring 
could be measured ; and the swollen eye- 
lid and faded cheek were symptoms only 
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of that moderate sorrow which her father 
not only expected, but wished her to un- 
dergo. 

Her mother's grief, though not so deep, 
was more violent She wept and fainted, 
and prayed and threatened, but in vain ; 
as she might have well known. The mind 
of Paul Grahame was made up, and that 
being the case, open contradiction or se- 
cret wheedling were alike thrown away 
upon him. With great good-humour did 
he spend that morning ; with a suavity, 
in general totally a stranger to him, were 
all the orders which he had to give to his 
servants delivered ; and, like all men who 
are about to reap the reward of their own 
ingenuity, he M'as in terms of the greatest 
kindness with himself and all the world. 
Eleven o'clock had struck by the deciding 
clock of St Giles, when Father Adam 
Bothwell, a Dominican friar, and an es- 
pecial favourite of the merchant, and who, 
as such, had been invited, nominally to 
perform the ceremony of marriage, but 
really to partake of the good cheer with 
which its non-celebration was to be fol- 
lowed, entered the apartment. 

. " Glad to see you, reverend Father.— 
Ho ! Mary, wine (or holy Father Adam. 
Your health, most reverend sir. Glad to 
see you on this most joyful occasion.*' 
These last words were delivered with a 
chuckling sneer, which so disconcerted 
the worthy partner of his life that she was 
under the immediate necessity of leaving 
the apartment 

" This is a strange compact, Son Paul, 
you have made with young Master George 
Heriot," said the priest ; " and I am 
a(iraid you have done wrong in making 
it I have much reason to think the youth 
hath gone distraught" 

" How, Father ! you surprise me," re- 
plied Paul; *< What have you heard of 
him?" 

" Nay, I have seen him," replied the 
friar. " Yesterday afternoon I was des- 
patched by our guardian to the port to 
converse with the captain of a certain snow 
lately arrived from Bourdeaux ; and who 
should I meet on the quay but our friend 
George. He seemed wandering about in 
a very-strange and vacant manner. I ac- 
costed him ; for, to tell the verity of the 
youth, he is exceedingly civil in his de- 
portment to all men : but he seemed hard- 
ly to recognize me, and kept looking about 
among the barks as if he expected to meet 
with some one familiar to him. At last a 
foreign brigantine caughi his attention. 
His eye immediately brightened up ; and. 



without taking decent leave of me, craving 
my blessing, or indeed uttering another 
word, he walked rapidly toward the vessel. 
I followed him, for I was afraid he might 
suffer some injury among the rude sea- 
men in his present unguarded condition. 
He accosted the sailor who watched the 
deck from the castle before the mast, and 
demanded when they sailed ? *< To-night, 
I believe," was the reply. " Will the 
company of adventurers take another hand 
with them ?" quoth George. " I cannot 
say— should think they would, if he don't 
come empty-handed; more the merrier 
you know. — But the captain will be here 
shortly." 

** I now addressed George, and took him 
to task severely on the folly he would dis- 
play in leaving a comfortable home, where, 
by honest industry, he might gain a com- 
petency without danger, and where he 
might always have recourse to the advice 
of other abler and wiser men than himseUv 
for the dangerous and uncertain course of 
life which such traffickers as these must 
lead. But he regarded me not : in fact, 
he was paying no attention to what I said ; 
but, on the contrary, went stooping along 
the ship, picking up grains of sand of a 
bright yellow colour, which lay strewed 
about the deck. He then looked earnest- 
ly into the hold of the vessel, and sud- 
denly descended into the depths thereof. 

" With some inconvenience to myself I 
stepped on to the deck after him ; and will 
you believe it, the man was as busily en- 
gaged in examining the sand of the ship's 
ballast as you would a web of Genoa 
velvet, or 1 the pages of a newly purchased 
missaL At length he reascended to the 
deck, and by this time the captain had 
arrived. 

" You sail to-night, captain?" said 
Heriot" 

** No, we don't!" rejoined the sailor, 
out of humour ; then, turning to his com- 
panion, he said, bitterly, '* That infernal 
land shark Bilkie insists we still owe him 
an hundred merks, and swears the ship 
must stay till we find them. Cursed hard ! 
such a wind too !" 

<* I crave your pardcm, noble captain," 
now said Heriot ; " but if I understand 
you rightly, your detention is owing t» 
the want of an hundred merks." 

" It is: What of it? will you lend 
them?" 

" No ; lend is a bad word between 
traffickers ; but I will barter them with 
you for a commodity you can easily spare." 

'* Indeed ! what may that be ?** — Guess 
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my ssUnnshnient, my deer fnend, when 
I beard Heriot reply, *' Why the ballast 
now in your hold.^' I assure you I could 
soarce restrain myself, indecorous as it 
would hove been, from joining in the 
coarse laugh of the captain and his mate 
when this absurd offer was made. The 
countenance of the former immediately 
darkened, and he replied in a threatening 
tone, clenching his fist while he spoke, 
^ Brother, you had better cut your jokes 
at the expense of some one else. I am 
sometimes in the way of meeting them 
with sharper ones stillj"— 4nd he pointed 
to the cutlass which he wore by his side, 
in a manner that alarmed me for the 
persoiml safety of our poor friend. He 
«eemed no way disconcerted, however. 

" I repeat to you, in sober earnest, and 
without the least wish to offend you, that 
if you will give me the ballast sand now 
in the hold of your vessel, you shall have 
100 merks, and that the moment you dis- 
load it.** 

" Well, brother,*' replied the captain 
with an oath, for which I felt it my duty 
to reprehend him, though I fear ineffec- 
tually, as he did not seem to hear me, 
** You shall find the joke, if it is a joke, a 
serious one. If you are in earnest, so 
much the better for us both, I can assure 
you.** 

" I now endeavoured to dissuade the 
poor man from completing his foolish 
bargain, but he turned a deaf ear to my 
expostulations. Indeed, this was upon 
the whole lucky for him, I believe, as I 
am persuaded, that, had he attempted to 
draw back, the cutlass of the seaman would 
soon have found its way to his inner man. 
At length the sand was fairly delivered to 
the last spadeful that could be gathered ; 
and Heriot, with a look not of mere for- 
bearance, but of suppressed delight, ac- 
tually paid down to ihe captain the hun- 
dred merks. I was so provoked at the 
foolish man*s ridiculous phrenzy, that I 
left him calling for horse and man, and 
returned to the city. Can you now doubt 
that his bead is turned?*' 

Master Paul Grahame did not well know 
what reply to make to the question with 
which the worthy priest concluded his 
story. Spiteful as he was, he did not feel 
at all comfortable in thinking, that his 
cruelty in regard to his daughter should 
drive poor Heriot to madness ; still less 
sc^ that this should be universally known, 
as lie had no doubt it now would be. At 
present, however, his uneasiness was 
somewhat diverted by the entrance of his 



guests. lliecomrertitioDyaswasnatund, 
turned upon Heriot, whose purdiase of the 
ballast sand bad spread pretty widely, and 
many wild and ridiculous reports were 
told respecting it. One worthy dtizen, 
who, it seems, resided in that part of the 
town, now no more, formerly known by 
the humble designation of Bess* Wynd, 
toad who practised the honourable oflice 
of physician, joined in the general opinion 
that Heriot was undoubtedly insane; 
stating as his reason, that having been 
called on to visit a patient about mid- 
night last, he saw light in Heriot's work- 
shop as he passed, and heard him, apps- 
rently in high ^irits, singing : that at hit 
return, about three hours afterwards, he 
again passed the workshop, when Heriot 
was still working and still singing ; and 
that being again, much to his chagrin, 
roused to attend the sick man about six 
in the morning, he found to hu astonish- 
ment the working and the singing still 
gvnng on. 

Master Paul looked rather grave at this 
statement, as in his opinion it left no doubt 
of Heriot*s insanity^ — a misfortune which 
his conscience told him was attributable 
solely to the way in which he had used 
him. He repented of the crdel irony vdth 
which he had raised his hopes only to dash 
them into utter ruin, and would have al- 
most given the whole five thousand merks 
in question, to be assured that Heriot's 
intellects were uninjured. 

It was almost on the stroke of noon 
when the knocker of the street-door an- 
nounced another visitor. The whole num- 
ber bidden to the feast were present, and 
Master Paul could not divine who the 
new-comer might, be, until the voice of 
Heriot on the stairs told him whom he 
had to expect. " He is mad, and come 
to insult, perhaps to murder me!*' said 
Paul ; and the appearance of George as 
he entered the room was rather confirma- 
tory than otherwise of this supposition. 
His clothes were begrimed with smoke 
and dust; his features scarcely cleaner; 
he wore his working apron, and carried a 
hammer in his right hand, and a large 
leathern purse in his left He was ac- 
companied by his former master, Thomas 
Foulis, an eminent goldsmith, who was, 
of course, well known to all the company. 

" Has the clock yet struck noon, gen- 
tlemen?'* said Heriot 

The first chime of the prelude to the 
hour in question striking, rendered any 
answer to this question unnecessary. 

** Be ye witnesses that I am yet in time : 
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Here, Master Paul Grahame, are the five 
thousand merks you desu^ me to bring 
with me. I have fulfilled the condition : 
Redeem your pledge — ^give me my Alice, 
promised to me on the faith of a fair 
trader." 

Master Crrahame stood silent for a mo- 
ment from mere astonishment, and then 
replied, *' I confess the promise; and if 
you have brought the gold, will redeem 
the pledge." 

" Master Grabame," said Master Foulis, 
" I am surety that the sum is justly and 
truly told. I gave him them for hard 
gold deposited with me for more than that 
value." 

<< But how is it possible," said Master 
Paul, whose ideas were now in a strange; 
state of inconcatenation ; " how could 
George possibly in so short a period gather 
so much wealth ?" 

' ** Listen to me for a moment. Master 
Grahame," said Heriot, and took him aside 
to the window. There were other listeners 
to what he said than Master Paul, but the 
whispers in which he conveyed the intelli- 
gence to his ear were too faint to be over- 
heard, except indeed by one old maid, 
whose ear, sharpened by constant prac- 
tice, enabled her to detect the words " bal- 
last" " gold-dust" in George's discourse. 

Whatever it was that Master Paul 
heard, its effects were strong and instan- 
taneous. He shook the sooty hand of 
George with the most evident delight; 
swore with exultation, even in the presence 
of the reverend friar, that Alice should 
be his on the spot ; and so great was now 
his eagerness to have that completed, 



which but an hour ago he abhorred the 
thoughts of, that he absolutely refused to 
have th6 ceremony deferred, until by dint 
of ablution and change of apparel Geoi|p» 
should render himself somewhat more 
bridegroom like. 

■ Mistress Grahame and her lovely daugh- 
ter were now summoned ; and the happy 
Master Paul, to the wonder of his wife 
and daughter, placed the hand of the 
latter in that of George, and wished them 
happiness together. Alice had expected 
to grieve, and had disciplined her mind 
to at least a decorous endurance of her 
midbrtunes ; but this unlooked-for change 
was too much for her, and happiness seem- 
ed likely to accomplish the ruin which grief 
had failed to pro<mce. She fainted in the 
arms of her bridegroom, scarcely less agi- 
tated than herself. She was speedily so 
far recovered, however, as to be able to 
receive the nuptial benediction, which 
the wondering friar somewhat confusedly 
pit)nounced over the youthful pair, who 
in due time became the parents of that 
more celebrated George Heriot, in the 
blaze of whose well-won renown the me- 
mory of his father has been almost entirely 
lost. Though forgotten now, however, 
George Heriot the elder was a prosperous 
man in his day ; repeatedly received the 
highest civic honours open to his profes- 
sion ; represented the Scottish capital in 
Parliaments and Conventions; and it was 
not until fifty years after the date of the 
present narrative that he was laid, full of 
years and honour, in the cemetery of the 
Greyiriars, where his stately monument 
is yet to be seen. 



MY OWN. 

' My own — my own ! — oh ! breathes there one 

To whom that simple word's not dear? 
Beats there a heart so drear and lone. 

That holds not some loved object near ? 
Whose spirit, like the arkless bird. 

From all companionship has flown— 
And finds no gladness in that word, 

My own !— my own ! 

Who, dull to every finer tie. 

To every soft affection cold. 
Lives on its cheerless apathy. 

And in his very youth seems old: — 
Though frequent cares my mind enthral, 

Could wealth, mere earthly wealth, atone 
For the sweet beings lost, I call 

My own !— ^ny own ! 

No ! Time may still but speed to shew 
How false is hope's delicious song ; 
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And many a sorrow I must know,— 
But ob ! sweet Heaven ! may it be long 

Ere those I love from roe are gone, 
And life a wilderness hath grown, 

And, of earth's millions, there is none 

My own !— my own ! 



Charles Swaik. 



NATIONAL MANNERS. 

There is perhaps nothing that more 
distinctly marks the superiority of man 
over the animals, than the infinite variety 
of habits, manners, and customs, which 
distinguish his sojourn in the different 
places of residence which Providence has 
here assigned him. The habits of the 
inferior animals seem limited in their ex- 
tent, and regular in their operation. A 
rat, for instance, though transported to 
the clime in the globe most distant from 
the place of his birth, would find, on his 
arrival, animals of the same manner of life 
with himself, with whom, and with whose 
doings, he would be at once on a fami- 
liar footing. The imitative powers of 
the monkey and the macaw have indeed 
taught the former to stand upright, and 
the latter to repeat words. Pigs have 
been taught to spell, and horses to dance 
<M>rantoes ; but none of these are the natu- 
ral manners of the animal, and are gene- 
rally produced by great assiduity on the 
part of their teachers, and by dint of tor- 
ture to themselves. 

But the variety of man*s habits are 
endless, and pervade every act of his be- 
ing, from the moment he enters into life 
until his body is removed from the face of 
the earth from whence it sprung. There 
are countri^ where it is thought no crime 
to destroy the new-bom females on the 
plea of their weakness; in some places, 
new-born infants are carefully concealed 
in swaddling-bands from the operation of 
the air, in others they are flung sprawling 
into the nearest stream. Generally speak- 
ing, the lady of the house receives the 
congratulations of her visitors; but the 
rule is not universal, as among one of the 
Indian nations it is customary for the 
wife to go a^gadding immediately after 
her delivery, while the worthy husband 
assumes her place on the couch, and, dress- 
ed in her hiri>iliments, receives the visits 
of his friends. For the most part, pa- 
rents are used to correct their children, but 
if old Montaigne may be in aught be- 
lieved, there is, or was a country where 
the sons chastise the fathers. '* He that 



was reproved for beating bis father," says 
he, ** made answer, that it was the custom 
of his family; that his father had in like, 
manner beat his grandfather, his grand- 
father his great-grandfather; and then, 
pointing to him, this son of xpine will 
b«at me also when he comes of age. 
And the father, whom the son dn^gged 
along the street, bid him stop at 4 cer<* 
tain door, because he himself had dragged 
his father no further.** There are coun- 
tries where the eldest son is the heir, and 
others, where the property is divided equal- 
ly ; in some, sons are preferred to the suc- 
cession, and in others daughters; while 
in others, again,- the children of a man*» 
brother are preferred to his own. 

In regard to the bond between the 
sexes, custom is as capricious as poi^si- 
ble. It is the custom for some men not 
to marry at all ; some nations allow you 
one wife, and some four ; while others, 
more indulgent, leave a man at liberty to 
marry .as many as he can afford to keep. 
In one country, at least, the fashion is for 
several men to marry one wife. Some- 
times the labour of the husband supports 
the wife; at others, the drudgery of the 
latter keeps the husband; kind treatment 
is not always looked on as the criterion of 
affection, and the Russian peasant, to 
please his vidfe, must occasionally let her 
feel the weight of the whip. Deatli itself 
is controlled by habit. The dying Hin- 
doo is conveyed to the bank of the Gran- 
ges, and, after being suffocated with the 
holy mud, is floated down its waters. 
Among certain tribes, the aged are aban- 
doned to the wild beasts ; and in others, 
put to death at a limited age by their own 
offspring. In disposing of the dead the 
variety of modes is equally great Some 
people prefer interment, others increma- 
tion : the Egyptians embalmed their ances- 
tors, and certain Asiatic nations ate them 
up; the ancient Parthians strewed their 
dead corpses on the fields to be devoured by 
dogs ; and tlie Barceans hang them up on 
gibbets, as savoury morsels for the vul- 
ture. How many modes prevail in eat- 
ing, and to what various materials of food 
do different men confine themselves ! The 
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Jew will eat no pork, and the Hindoo 
abhors beef: The Brahmin looks with 
disgust on the eater of any kind of flesh, 
while the New Zealander despises the 
taste of all who do not, like himself, luxu- 
riate on the baked remains of human 
beings. In Japan, if two people quarrel, 
the offended party immediately rips up 
his bowels on the spot, a challenge which 
his antagonist is bound forthwith to imi- 
tate ; in England, in similar circumstan- 
ces, the insulted person gives the aggressor 
an opportunity of blowing out his brains ; 
while in Naples, the individual, suffering 
wrong, with a little more common sense, 
employs a private executioner to stab 
his antagonist in the dark. How many 
degrees of salutation are there between 
shaking hands and rubbing noses? and 
who shall tell which is the most ra- 
tional of them all? In short, the week 
would fail us, were we to attempt to enu- 
merate the varieties of human manners, 
which are as infinite as those of human 
faces ; and which it would utterly baffle 
and set at nought Linnaeus himself to 
classify or arrange ; and yet, widely dif- 
fering as they may appear to be, they must 
be all deducible from the laws of human 
Mature, and are therefore worthy to be 
studied, not merely as matters of amuse- 
tnent,butasillustrativeoftheindcstructibIe 
bond of connexion by which man, in his 
most degraded situation, is linked to his 
fellow-mortals even of the most command-, 
ing intellect and advanced civilization. 
We have accordingly resolved to lay before 
our readers a selection of the most striking 
delineations of national manners, as they 
are, and have been exhibited, in all quar- 
ters of the world. Two advantages will, 
we trust, arise from this ; Jirstt a convic- 
tion of the superior degree of comfort and 
refinement which it has pleased Provi- 
dence to allot us ; and, secondii/t a prac- 
tice of self-examination, and the conse- 
quent reformation of many customs which 
exist amongst us, scarcely less offensive to 
reason than the most degraded habits of 
the most uncultivated man we proudly call 
a savage. 

In pursuance of our plan, we beg to 
present our readers with the following 
brief sketch of a very interesting race of 
people— 

THE JAPANESE. 

These people are remarkably cleanly in 

their persons, having frequent recourse 

to bathing— 'there being numerous public 

baths in all their towns and villages, most 



of the inns being also furnished with these 
useful promoters of health, and few houses 
of any respectability without them. The 
lower orders are not so much addict- 
ed to the use of ardent or fermented 
liquors as is the case in the northern parts 
of Europe, though, on public holidays 
and festivals, they occasionally indulge in 
this vice ; yet, to be seen in a state of in- 
toxication during the day, is accounted 
very disgraceful. It is therefore only 
after the termination of all labour and 
business that they sometimes devote a few 
hours to the jolly god, and then only in 
the social circle. 

They are polite and civil in their inter- 
course with each other ; and, though they 
are extremely jealous of foreigners, act 
towards them with honesty and hospitali- 
ty ; and comparatively few instances have 
occurred of dieir visiting them with wan- 
ton acts of cruelty or revenge. They are 
hasty and implacable in their tempers, 
which gives rise to frequent duels, as they 
will not suffer the slightest affront even 
from their most intimate friends ; but the 
essence of their duelling may be more 
properly termed suicide, as a quarrel al- 
wajis terminates in the death of both par- 
ties, being matter of emulation with them 
who should fall first ; and this is accom- 
plished by immediately ripping up their 
own bellies with their swords. Persons 
holding civil or military offices under go- 
vernment, when they have committed any 
misdemeanour, are obliged to act as their 
own executioners after the above horrible 
fashion; but not until they have been 
served witli an order to that effect; for 
should they anticipate this decree, they 
subject their friends to the risk of losing 
their places, and their property being con- 
fiscated to the crown. 

The police established in their towns 
is rather remarkable, — its immediate and 
active agents being hereditary in certain 
families. They reside in a particular street 
in each city, and their ordinary occupa- 
tion is to pursue and arrest criminals ; but 
they also act as executioners, particularly 
when beheading is the sentence. They 
are said to be very expert in disarming 
culprits, (for all the Japanese carry arms), 
and for this purpose carry ropes. There is 
also a superintendant, or Ottonat establish- 
ed in every street, whose duty it is to pre- 
serve order after sunset, for which he is 
amenable to the superior magistrates. The 
duty of these Otlonas is also to keep a regis- 
ter, in which they insert the names of every 
resident within their bounds ; take a note of 
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all births, marriages, and deaths, that may 
happen in the district; of every individual 
who leaves his home for the purpose of 
travelling, or who changes his residence. 
He inserts also in his register their profes- 
sion or trade, condition in life, likewise 
their religion. When disputes arise in his 
neighbourhood he may endeavour to settle 
them, though he has not the power to 
enforce his recommendations. He can 
punish petty crimes, however, with im- 
prisonment. This officer is elected by the 
inhabitants, by a majority of voices, a cer- 
tain number of names being thosen and 
presented to the governors or mayors' who 
ratify the elections. llie householders 
in each street are divided into sections, or 
parties of five, which are under the inspec- 
tion of a chief, who is not only responsible 
for their conduct, but actually shares with 
them the chtutisement of their crimes or 
&ults. The streets are patrolled every 
night by the inhabitants, in threes ; and 
there is a regular watch-house in every 
street. On festivals this watch is kept up 
during the day in like manner ; and the 
individuals composing it are personally 
responsible for the slightest disorder. 

Besides these, there is a watch of two 
at each gate, who also regularly patrol the 
streets during the night, to guard against 
fire and robbery. Whenever a disturb- 
ance takes place in the streets, the inha- 
bitants rush to quell it ; for if death en- 
sues, the three families nearest to the spot 
vrill be closely shut up in their houses 
until the perpetrators of the crime are 
brought to justice. By these regulations 
the inhabitants of every street are a sys- 
tem of police in themselves. 

The Japanese are very superstitious. 
They attribute to the fox all the mischie- 
vous (raits and propensities ascribed by 
the common people in Europe to the 
devil. At a certain festival, held in win- 
ter, they indulge in roasted peas, a part 
of which they preserve till the summer, 
when they are thrown over the walls of 
their houses as a safeguard against light- 
ning. No one will venture to cross a new 
bridge until it has been passed by the 
oldest person in the neighbouriiood, under 
the impression that he would die shortly 
afterwards. Their mountains, hills, and . 
cliffs, are all consecrated to some deity ; 
and travellers are bound to stop and re- 
peat tlieir prayers several tiroes over. Ow- 
ing to the frequency of such consecrated 
spots, however, they have adopted the 
ingenious method of erecting posts, on 
wliich they have a revolving iron wheel. 



whereon is inscribed the prayer dedicated 
to the divinity of the place. These re- 
volve upon an aile^ which the devotee 
turns round ; and this is held equivalent 
to repeating his prayers as oflen as it is 
moved. In this manner travellers are 
not detained long by these frequent acts of 
devotion. Earthquakes are of frequent 
occurrence in this country, often devastat- 
ing whole districts, and burying dtiea, 
vritb their inhabitants, under their ruins ; 
and the Japanese ascribe them to a mon- 
strous whale, which they suppose to be 
under the ground. In some districts, 
where these occurrences rarely take place, 
the people generally attribute their de- 
liverance to the powerful protection of 
their special local deities; but their phi- 
losophers suppose it to be owing to these 
spots having a firmer foundation and hold 
upon the centre of the earth. They put 
great faith in amulets of all kinds. To 
guard their families from distempers and 
misfortunes, they place monstrous repre- 
sentations of the human figure over thmr 
doors, armed viith huge swords; also the 
heads of dragons and devils, with open 
mouths, large teeth, and fiery eyes. Others 
place the branch of some sacred tree, or 
hang up rolls of paper, on which are in- 
scribed, in necromantic characters, indul- 
gences which they have received from 
their priests while on some of their pil- 
grimages. They will only travel on cer- 
tain days, their notions respecting lucky 
days, in general, nearly resembling those 
of the Chinese. The Japanese, like the 
inhabitants of all eastern countries, marry 
young; but marriages, especially in the 
higher orders, frequently turn out un- 
happily, as they are generally affianced by 
their parents to each other while they are 
yet children. In these cases they have 
recourse to concubinage, which is allowed 
to an unlimited extent. The legitimate 
wife, however, has' alone the privilege of 
sitting at table with her husband, while 
the other unfortunate and degraded beings 
attend upon her. Married ladies, in the 
higher classes, are almost kept in a state 
of complete seclusion, being seldom per- 
mitted to appear abroad; and on these 
occasions they must be closely veiled. 
None of the male sex are ever allowed to 
visit them at their houses, except their 
nearest relatives. The wives of the mid* 
dling and lower orders are not kept in 
such strict seclusion ; but when they do 
appear in public, they are not permitted 
to have the sitiallest intercourse, or ex- 
change of sentiment, with the lordly part 
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of the creatiop, except in the presence and 
ra the hearing of their husbands. 

The husband has the power of execut- 
ing a divorce against his wife, without be- 
ing obliged' to assign any specific reason. 

They Iiave a singular, and to us dis- 
gusting custom, of rendering the teeth 
blackiy^by^soine corrosive liquid, which 
veoMins as a distinctive nuurk that the 
woman has "not been doomed to a state of 
celibacy ; and in some of their provinces 
they pull out all the hair of the eyebrows 
for the same purpose. At the birth of 
every child, it is customary to plant a tree 
in thegaiden or court-yard, which attains 
itS'AiU^growth when the person is sup- 
posed'-lo be fit to enter into the married 
slate ; at which period it is cut down, and 
converted into chests and boxes, to hold 
Ibe-'tfMMH' and other moveables of the 
■eW'fna^ried oouple. 

The Japanese have two methods of dis- 
posng of their dead, interment and burn- 
ing ; and the person generally signifies to 
hiarelctivei which of these modes he would 
fK'fyr upon his demise. The upper ranks 
tisuAUy keep the body forty-eight hours, 
while -the funerals of the lower orders ge- 
nerally lieike place tlie day following the 
death. The former wear mourning for 
fifty days, during which period they must 
ab^ain ftom all animal food, subsisting 
entirely on rice, vegetables, and fruit; the 
latter are not obliged to go into mourning 
al all, nor are they subject to such restric- 
tions. Th«y shave their heads, and cut 
their naih, before accompanying the re- 
mains to tiie tomb, not being allowed to 
perform these operations during the whole 
period of mODrning for the deceased. 

The coffin is so constructed as to admit 
of the body being placed on its knees in 
a halfHWcunibent posture, and it is enclos- 
ed in an ooter case, called quan, made of 
wood*or pasteboard, aocovding to the per- 
son^^'tneims. It is placed in a norimon, 
oV palanquin, and thus carried to the tem- 
ple.- ^he remains are preceded by nu- 
merous attendants, bearing flags, Ian- 
thorny artificial flowers, and other insig- 
nia emblematical of the rank of the de- 
ceased ; the relatives and others following 
thebief. When they reach the temple, 
the coffia is -set down before the image of 
the gOt)-; Mid near -the coffin is placed 
an obkmg tablet* called iffhyt (similar to 
our «sctrtcfaeon), bearing an inscription 
oontnining the date of the dteth, name, 
rank, &C. of the deceased ; before which 
is placed a pvofoslon of sweetmeats, firuit, 
flowers, iiid a small urn for bearing in- 



cense. Hie priest then performs several 
acts of devotion, in which the nrhole rela- 
tives and attendants follow him in sue* 
cession. This part of the ceremony being 
concluded, the company retire, amid the 
sound of bells, drums and trumpets, leaV' 
ing the relatives only to finish the funeral 
obsequies. When they arrive at the place 
of interment, the coffin is taken from the 
outer shell, or quan, and deposited in the 
grave, over which the quan remains for 
seven weeks. People who can afford it 
erect a temporary hut, in which a person 
is stationed to protect the grave from mo- 
lestation, and also for the purpose of en- 
rolling the names of such as come thither 
to pray during the seven weeks that the 
quan remains. At the expiry of that pe- 
riod, the nearest relative deems it his duty 
to call upon all those whose names are 
thus entered on the Hst An iffay, simi- 
lar to that used in the temple, (where it 
is kept ever after), during the funeral, is 
also placed in the apartment of the deceas- 
ed. They put refreshments before it 
daUy, candles are kept burning night and 
day, and all the inmates repair twice a^ay 
for the purposes of devotion di^ring the se- 
ven weeks ensuing. An hundred days after 
the death, the surviving relatives invite all 
their friends to a great entertainment, at 
which the priest who officiated at the fu- 
neral is also present ; and this custom is 
continued on the anniversary of the death, 
at stated periods, for a number of years. 
The practice of burning the dead is a more 
ancient custom, and is now chiefly con- 
fined to persons of distinction. A scaffi^ld 
is erected in a public place, on which the 
funeral pile is exposed. The officiating 
priest commences the ceremony by sing- 
ing a h3rmn, and other devotional acts; 
after which he waves a lighted torch thrice 
over tile corpse, and then throws it from 
him. It is picked up by the youngest 
child or relative, who immediately sets fire 
to the pile. The bones are afterwards 
carefully collected from among the burn- 
ing embers, and being put into an urn, are 
then deposited in the grave. Some of the 
earlier writers state, tliat when a prince or 
great personage dies, it is notuncommon- 
for ten, twenty, or more youths of his 
household to put themselves to a volun- 
tary death, at the place where the body is 
burned or buried ; and that the relations 
throw in valuable presents of clothes, 
arms, victuals, money, and other articles 
which they imagine likely to be of use to 
the deceased in the other world. The 
sepulchres of the great are always placed 
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at a distance from their towos» and are in 
general very. magnificent. 

ANECDOTES OF ECCENTRICIl-Y.— Na I. 
AVAUICE. 

At Mante, a beautiful town on the 
banks of the Seine, a French clergyman, 
in the course of his duty, visited an old 
man who was dying in a i^te of utter 
reprobation. 

This man, in his younger days, had 
followed the profession of a fisherman, by 
which he earned a scanty subsistence, tiU 
he was unfortunately struck irrecoverably 
blind by a flash of lightning. Such a 
state was truly deplorable— his only re- 
source to prolong a miserable existence 
being to attend at the gate of a convent 
every morning, where he received a small 
pittance of soup, and a morsel of bread ; 
and afterwards, to take his station on the 
bridge, where he chaunted his melancholy 
dirge, to excite the compas^on of the 
passers by. 

The family consisted of a young daugh* 
ter, and an apprentice boy, whom she 
assisted in his trade of fishing, and at 
which she soon became expert. The 
intimacy thus established between this 
young couple ended in marriage. They 
went on for some time tolerably well, the 
old man begging, and the young couple 
fishing and increasing their family for 
many years^ until a severe famine, which 
followed the great frost in 1740, reduc- 
ed the poor to feed on such garbage as 
brought on a mortality in fevera and fluxes 
that fell very little short of a pestilence. 
It may be supposed this poor family was 
not exempt from the general calamity. 
The son was first attacked by the fever. 
Heaven in mercy spared his life, but four 
qut. of seven children perished for want 
of sustenance^ His wife escaped the ma- 
lady, a? if left by divine goodness to ad- 
minister to the necessities of the rest The 
last who f€dl sick was the father. When 
his daughter, who always imagined be had 
a concealed hoard j applied to him for some 
assistance towards his own support, he 
gave her a few sous only, loading his soul 
with the .most bitter imprecations if he 
possessed another farthing. 

Though she very much doubted the 
truth of his assertions, she did not urge 
'him farther, but resolved to watch his mo- 
tions, if haply she might discover where 
he kept the hoard she still suspected he 
possessed. She bad not this trouble long. 
His disease increased so rapidly, that the 



approach of death soon became visible; 
and, calling his 8on4n.Jaw, the oldflum 
told him he bad a laat Jtqiiest to make, 
on the granting of whicJi de|)ended hm 
dying in peace. 

This was to borrow a boat, (the poor 
man's own, and every moveable be had, 
having been disposed of for their coimmmi 
support), and take him just before sun- 
rise, the next morning, to a part of the 
river where was a bole, the deepest within 
many miles, the water of which he longed 
most heartily to taste of, taken on the spot 
in the hollow of his hand, as had been his 
custom. Hie daughter suspecting that tltia 
strange request meant ** more than met 
the ear,** desired her husband to push ofi' 
the boat violently, and after giving a turn 
or two round, as if whirled by the current, 
to return close to the shore, where the 
water was shallow, and the bottom clear. 
Though the husband was unable to com- 
prehend the meaniog <if these directions, 
he yet resolved implieitly to obey them.- 
As soon as he might be thought to have 
reached the desired spot, he told the old 
man he was there. The latter^ desired 
him to look up to the cross on the tt>p of 
the steeple of Notre Dame of Mante, and 
tell him what colour it was; saying, it had 
always appeared to him red as the blood 
shed upon it by our blessed Lord, which 
he considered as a miraculous proof of their 
holy religion. The young man did so ; 
and while the father-in-law thought his 
back was turned, taking a leather pouch 
from under his rags, and reaching it over 
the gunwale of the boat, he let it drqp 
softly into the hole, as he imagined, and 
then, bringing his hand back with smne 
water in the bellow of it, put it to his 
lips, and sad the thirst in his soul was 
satisfied. 

While the husband was pushing the 
boat back to the place where he had taken 
the old roan in^ his wife, who had seen 
all that, had passed, ran into the water and 
easily recovered the ^uch, in which, to 
her inexprfessible jey^ ^ she found one Aun- 
dred louisd*i}nf v/ith a small sum in sil- 
ver. > She hastened home, and having hid 
her treasure, hied- away joyfully to town> 
and, buying some, bread and meat, put the 
pot on the fire to refresh their famished 
hearts with the taste of good food* 

The wretch lay in> a stote of insensibi- 
lity till the smell of meat arojused him : 
he asked what it was, and his daughter 
answered, " a little soup,, of whldi he 
should partake in a few minutes.** On 
asking where she got the meat, she replied, 
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** God had given it her out of the hole 
where he hmd drunk the blessed water that 
morning.** This at once shewed him that 
his diabolical design had lieen defeated. 
He threw the soup she had brought him 
at her ; pouring out» at the same time, a 
torrent of curses against her, her husband, 
and their children. In vain the clergy- 
man endeavoured, by pious exhortations, 
to appease him, — ^ali was in vain, and the 
last breath of this miserable miser was 
expended in a curse ! 

DECEMBER, 
l^us month, called by our Saxon an- 
cestors Christmonat, has elsewhere long 
enjoyed the melancholy distinction of 
vrinding up the year, though in Scotland 
this only took ^lace at the termination of 
the sixteenth century, when it was de- 
cided that the 1st of January should com* 
raence the year instead of the 26th March 
as formerly. Outwardly considered, De- 
cember is a gloomy month. His surly 
gales complete the ruin of the forest 
leaves ;— even that which Coleridge has 
immortalized as 

•■ The one red leaf, the best of his clan, 
That danceth as long as dance he can," 

is forced to yield to his violence. To 
escape his snell and biting breath, many 
of the smaller animals seek refuge in tor- 
pidity. The frog ensconces himself be- 
neath some earth-fast stone; madam 
hedgehog retires a few inches deeper ber 
neath the soil, taking care to shut her 
earthen door behind her; and our old 
friend the bat, the " bluidie bank,** tucks 
himself up by the hind feet, and, cover- 
ing his face in the membranes of his fo^ 
ones, just as a young lady might shroud 
the beauties of her countenance in the 
folds of a cashmere, resigns himself to his 
fate, vrith a sigh for better days. Yet, 
after all this, it is a glorious month. 
Man, as if to show his power of self- 
enjo3rment under the most unpropitious 
visitings of Nature, has chosen December 
for the manifestation of the social joys. 
It is the month of the Fireside. Look 
at the following picture of quiet and at- 
tainable comfort, drawn by one who knew 
the year in all its varying hues. " Pic- 
ture to yourself, gentle reader, one of 
those blustering nights which we have 
often at this time of year, when a tre- 
mendous gale from south-west threatens 
almost the demolition of every thing in 
its way ; but add to the scene the inside 
of a snug and secure cottage in the coun- 
try. The day is closed ; the fire made up 



and blazing; the curtains drawn over a 
barricadoing of window-shutters, whicl^ 
defy the penetration of iEolus and all his 
excarcerated host ; the table is set for tea, 
and the hissing urn or the kettle is scarce 
heard among the fierce whistling, howling, 
and roaring, produced alternately, or to- 
gether, by almost every species of sound 
that wind can produce in the chimnies 
and door crannies of the house. There 
is a feeling of comfort, and a sensibility to 
the blessings of a good roof over one's 
head, and a warm and comfortable hearth, 
while all is tempest without, that produces 
a peculiar but real souree of pleasure. 
A cheerful but quiet party adds in no 
small degree to this pleasure. Two or 
three literary friends sitting up over a 
good fire to a late hour, smoking, per- 
haps, and interchanging their thoughts 
on a thousand subjects of mystery— the 
stories of ghosts, and the tales of olden 
times-^may perhaps b^uile the hours of 
a stormy night such as we have described, 
vrith more satisfaction than they could a 
midsummer evening under the shade of 
trees, in a garden of roses and lilies. 
And thi'H, when we retire to bed in a 
room with thick woollen curtains closely 
drawn, and a fire in the room, how sweet 
a lullaby is the passing of the gale down 
the flues, and the peppering of the rain on 
the tiles and windows, while we are now 
and then rocked in the house as in a 
cradle. Had the year been entirely com- 
posed of summer months, many of the arts 
and sciences had never had a being. It 
is to December and his grim-visaged 
brethren that we owe the enchantments of 
the stage, the seductions of the dance, and 
the dear delights of music. With regard 
to love, that holiest sweetener of the cup 
of life, when did the flowery meads of 
May, or the leafy bowers of June, witness 
so many of his triumphs as crowd up- 
on one another during dark December's 
hours ? And to crown all, brings he not 
with him Christalas, that glorious relic 
of the olden time, through which may yet 
be dimly seen the universal brotherhood 
that once existed among men ? 



Scotttsl) Cl)tcm«le. 

Under this head we intend to present 
the readers of the *< Scots Weekly Ma- 
gazine** with a regular calendar of occur- 
rences, anniversarily arranged, illustrative 
of the manners, history, and literature of 
the country, from the earliest ages. Such 
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a Register has been long felt as a desider- 
atum; and from the magnitude of the 
collections which have been made to sup- 
ply it, the Conductors are hopeful that it 
wUi tend not only to gratify the curiosity, 
but materially to increase the knowledge 
of their readers with respect to Scotland 
in the olden time. 

Dec, 1. — " The 1. of December this 
zeire, (1613), Roberte Erskyne was be- 
headit at Edenburgh cross, for the prac- 
tesse of poysoning, quharin he was a coun- 
sellor and consenter against his awen ne- 
phewes, the twa brethren of the housse of 
Dyn in Forfarshire."— J9a^Mr*« Annals, 

Among the many revolting instances 
of cruel murder which the learned labours 
of Mr Pitcairn have lately brought to light, 
none is more calculated to awaken our 
pity and detestation than that which has 
been just alluded to. When we consider 
the youth and innocence of the victim, 
the sex and near relationship of the mur- 
derers, the abhorrent nature of the means, 
and the cool unpitying manner in which 
they were employed, facts seem to assume 
the exaggeration of fiction ; and there 
wants but the charm of verse to render 
the mastery over our feelings perfect. 
The sisters of Dun would have formed 
an admirable parallel to the Children in 
the Wood. 

David Erskine of Dun, a descendant 
of the celebrated John Erskine of that 
place, the eminently good and pious su- 
perintendant of Angus and Mearns, and 
the friend, companion, and comforter of 
Knox, died in the beginning of the sevcn- 
, teenth century, leaving two sons, John 
and Alexander. He also left, unfortu- 
nately for these infants, a brother and 
three sisters. So far from entertaining 
towards these helpless representatives of 
their departed brother, any of those tender 
feelings which we delight in supposing 
inherent in woman with regard to chil- 
dren, the sisters of Dun felt a cruel 
deadly hatred of their brother's orphaned 
ofispring. In this they were joined by 
their brother Robert, who, however, had 
a conceivable motive for his cruelty — the 
children stood between him and the noble 
heritage of Dun. This detestable feeling 
soon produced its horrid fruits. Tlie 
sisters pointed out to the brother the gold- 
en profit he would reap by the death of 
their innocent nephews, and easily pre- 
vailed on him to accede to their plans of 
murder. It was by witchcraft tliat they 
at first hoped to accomplish their nefarious 
purpose; and a menial of the name oi 



Bluebouse was tempted with a promiae of 
500 merks, and a possession for life out 
of the lands of Dun, to attempt this. 
The spell of the witch proving too tedi- 
ous for their impatient hate, however, the 
sisters on a summer evening left their re- 
sidence, the mansion-house of Logie, and 
passing over the Cairn«mount towards 
what was then called the Mure Alehouse, 
met one Janet Irving, " a notorious witch 
and abuser of the people,*' and one who 
did not trust to incantations only for the 
success of her curse. To tbb hag the 
sisters opened their murderous intentions, 
and received a certain quantity of poison- 
ous herbs, with instructions how to use 
them ; and with these they returned to 
Logie. Robert, distrusting the power of 
these deadly herbs, now in his turn sought 
the witch of the Mure Alehouse, and re- 
ceived from her an ample confirmation of 
their mortal potency. They were steeped 
in ale for a considerable time ; and many 
consultations were held between the sis- 
ters and the brother, whether this venom 
should be given to the children or de- 
stroyed ; but unnatural hatred and cursed 
avarice brought them to the unanimous 
conclusion, that the drink should be ad- 
ministered. To make their success per- 
fect, it was necessary that both the chil- 
dren should be destroyed; but as the 
younger resided with his mother at Mon- 
trose, the elder, doubtless with a joyful 
heart, was carried there by two of his 
aunts. While tliere, an opportunity was 
easily found of administering the poisoned 
ale to the unsuspecting children : for how 
could even maternal affection suspect a 
poisoner in the sister of her husband? Its 
efifects were immediate, and the brothers 
were seized with vomiting so severe, that 
the life of both was despaired of. The 
eldest boy '< contracted a deadly sickness, 
and his skin becoming black, and his no^ 
ble parts inwardly consuming, he daily and 
continually pined away in gp'eat dolour and 
pain to the day of his death. Shortly 
before he died, the unfortunate boy broke 
out to those present in the following affect- 
ing expressions : — ** Wo is me that I ever 
had right of succession to any lands or 
living. Had I been born some poor cot- 
tar's son, 1 had not been so treated, nor 
such wicked practices been plotted against 
me for my lands. ' ' The other boy, though 
tortured long with intolerable pain, and 
general weakness throughout his whole 
body, seems to have escaped with life. 
The crime was now consummated; nor 
was the punishment long delayed. The 
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boy died on the ]5tb May 1613, tod on 
the dOth November following, his unna- 
tund uncle, though he had more than once 
denied the crime, after being confVonted 
with several who accused him of it, made 
a clear confession of the whole matter. 
He was tried on the following day, and 
upon his own confession, repeated to the - 
jury, was fouqd guilty, and sentenced to 
be beheaded at the market-cross of Edin- 
burgh. This sentence was immediately 
put into execution. Upon the confession 
of Robert, thd sisters were immediately 
apprehended, but vehemently denied the 
charge. They were ordered to be con- 
fronted with one who had assisted them 
in tfie advising and executing the murder, 
and to be put to the torture in case they 
would persevere in their denial. It does 
not appear if this threat was actually put 
in execution ; but, on the 22d June 1614', 
the three sisters, Helen, Isabell, and An- 
nas Erskine, were tried and found guilty 
of the murder. They were sentenced to 
be beheaded at the market-cross of Edin- 
burgh ; and accordingly, on the 24<th June 
1615, Isabell and Annas expiated, on a 
public scaffold, the unnatural crime they 
had committed. Helen, who is stated to 
have been more penitent, though less guil- 
ty, thian the rest, was respited, and after a 
cpiffiinement of 'nine months in the tol- 
booth, was banished the kingdom during 
the remainder of her wretched life. Such 
was the tragedy of the house of Dun; 
and such the fruits of unsparing avarice 
and unnatural hate ! 

Dec. 2 — On this day, in the year 1269, 
William the Lion, King of Scots, died at 
Stirling, in the forty-ninth year of a reign 
marked by personal captivity and national 
degradation. He was, however, liberal 
to the church ; and the monks, the only 
chroniclers of the time, have been grateful 
to his memory. The following marvels 
, are recorded by Boece, as having preceded 
and followed afler his decease. *' The 
yeir afore bis deith two comeds apperit in 
the moneth of Marche, richt terribill to 
the sicht of pepill : That ane schone ay 
afore the sonne rising, and the othir afore 
his down-falling. In the next yeir, ane 
calf was sene in Northumberland, with 
held and crag like the awin nature, and 
the remenant like the nature of an hors. 
In 4he nixt winter was seen two mones in 
the lif):, severit fra othir, and hornid natu- 
rally, as the mone usis to be in her increas- 
ing or waining.** 

I)ec. 4<.w.On the 4th December 1649, 
in the 64th year of his age, died William 



Drummond of Hawthornden, one of the 
most celebrated poets of his age. So great 
an affection was felt for him by Ben Jon- 
son, that the great dramatist, at the age 
of forty-five, walked from London to 
Hawthornden to see him. Grief for the 
execution of Charles I. is said to have 
accelerated his end. 

Dec. 7.—" Justice in the olden time !" 
" The 7th day of December, being the • 
first day of the Parliament, Archd. Jarden, 
servitor and master stabler to the Earle of 
Angus, wes slaine negligently be Andro 
Stalker, goldsmythe, at NiddrieVwynd 
heid. The said Andro wes apprehendit 
and put in prisone. The young men of 
the toune being all in arms, as yai use to 
be in the tyme of the Parliament, yai came 
to his Majesty, and desyrit grace for the 
young man qua had done ane reckless 
deid. llie king desyrit them to goe to 
my Lord of Angus, the roan's master, and 
satisfie and pacific his wrath, and he sould 
be contentit to grant his lyfe. James Wil- 
liamsone, being capitane to the young 
men, came to my Lord of Angus, ofierit 
him yair manreid, to be readie to serve him 
giff be had to do ; upon, the quhilk he 
grantit yame his lyfe, and sua the said 
Andro wes releisit out of prisone upon the 
reid day at e\m,"'-^Birrel** Diary. 

This day is also to be noted as the na- 
tal day of Mary Queen of Scots, born at 
Linlithgow in the year 1542. When the 
sex of his new-born child was communi- 
cated to James V., then sick at Falkland, 
he is said^ to have -exclaimed,—" Fare- 
weel, it came wi* ane lass, and it will gang 
wi* ane lass!" and so he recommended 
himself to the mercy of Almighty God, 
and spake little from that time forth ; but 
turned his back unto his Lords, and his 
face unto the wall. 

". In the beginning of December 1615 
there was sax HuUanders, crewell murder- 
ers, taken and apprehendit ; their heads 
taken off in the north, and sent over bier ; 
and were ordainet to be affixt, betwixt 
Leith and Edinburgh, on the^gallows in 
the Gallowlie, quhilk wes really done and 
performed." 
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THE MONK AND THE MILLER'S 
WIFE. 

A LEGEND OF DUDDINGSTONE. 

Towards evening on the day preceding 
the feast of Saint Lazarus, in the year 
14«50, a young Dominican Friar, belong- 
ing to the Convent of that community, 
then situated on the^spot where long after- 
wards the High School of Edinburgh was 
erected, might have been seen issuing from 
the wicket-gate in the eastern walk of the 
Convent garden, ^d descending slowly 
by Saint John's Hill — so called from its 
belonging in property to the Knights of 
St John of Jerusalem — ^to the valley which 
lies between the Abbey of the Holyrood 
and the mountain o$ Arthur's Seat. Bro- 
ther Ambrose (such was the Black-friar's 
appellation ) was the youngest of the com- 
munity ; and, if the citizens' wives and 
daughters of that day might be accounted 
competent judges, was also the handsomest 
and most comely featured of his brethren. 
To tliese qualifications he added great 
fluency of speech, and no small skill in 
rhetoric; and it is not therefore to be 
wondered at, that in the all-essential power 
of extracting from the pockets of the laity 
the coins requisite to supply the wants or 
luxuries of his brethren, he stood ** proud- 
ly pre-eminent" He was indeed the, most 
successful mendicant that the Convent of 
the Black-friars had yet been blessed with ; 
the liberal hand of youth and native gene- 
rosity not only opening wide to his appeal, 
but the slowly unclosing fingers of rigid 
avarice yielding to the pressure of his 
earnest eloquence. His success in the 
pulpit was equally great :— -He detailed so 
graphically and so powerfully the ever- 
during charms of tlie heaven, which was 
so certain to throw wide its golden gates 
to all who gave, — and the nauseous and 
terrific torments of the purgatory, which 
as surely yawned for all who refused their 
mite ; that, between the selfish hopes and 
fears of his auditors, the collection was 
always liberal, and far exceeding what any 
other preacher of his own, or of the rival 
orders, could produce. His services in 
this department of religion were greatly 



in request; many neighbouring priests 
and curates applying to his superior or 
himself, when they wished to raise a few 
extra groats from tiie purses of their pari- 
shioners. In this way, also, he was pro- 
fitable to his Convent— it being an under- 
stood rule ob such occasions, that a cer- 
tain per-centage on the sum collected is 
to be allowed to him by whose skill the 
harvest has been reaped. In the exercise 
of this double occupation of begging and 
of preaching— if, indeed, they should not 
be considered as mere varieties of the 
same species^-our friend Ambrose was of 
course much from home, and, coming 
more in contact with the inhalntants of 
the world than is usual with men of bis 
profession, he was, for a friar, uncom- 
monly debonnair and accomplished. 

Sorry are we to say, however, that 
politeness of manner and suavity of ex- 
pression were not the whole which his 
extended intercourse with the world had 
taught our yoting Dominican. He im- 
bibeid and gratified those two tastes— sadly 
at variance with the vows of self-mortifi- 
cation with which he had consigned him- 
self to the cloister — ^he loved wine bet- 
ter than water, and sometimes looked with 
an unholy eye on those beauties of face or 
form, which matrons, maids, and widows, 
doubtless in entire ignorance of the mis- 
chief they produced, unguardedly dis- 
played before him. 

But Brother Ambrose, tliough he Kved 
an hundred years before the days of the 
Jesuits, was no stranger to their ikvourite 
adage — si non caste tamen cante ; and if 
he did occasionally quaff a stoup or two 
of claret extra, its fume was never felt in 
the refectory ; nor had the fervour of his 
good wishes for the kind-hearted dames 
and damsels of the vicinity been produc- 
tive, hitherto, of any inconvenient conse- 
quences to himself or the chaste commu- 
nity to which he belonged. The adven- 
ture on which he was now setting out was 
however destined to hazard all the well- 
won reputation of his life. 

Among the many dames of Edinbur^ 
who had placed themselves under his 
spiritual direction, was a certain matron. 
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somewhat adyanced in years, who contriv- 
ed to support herself and only daughter by 
vending, in a small crib in the Lucken- 
booths, some of the inferior materials of 
feminine attire, with their minor appur- 
tenances, pearlings, edgings, tapes, &c. 
Marion Geddes, who assisted her mother 
in the disposal of these little wares, would 
have had no pretensions to beauty in the 
opinion of those who consider dignity of 
expression, or faultless regularity of fea- 
ture^ essential to female loveliness ; and 
her sparkling black eyes, dimpled cheeks, 
and laughing lips, lent her a charm, which, 
if it did not invest her with so le^timate 
a claim to admiration as unquestioned 
beauty might have done, produced an 
effect at least as piquante and bewitching. 
Nor was she defective in the more silent 
nor less seducing attractions of figure. 
Hers was not indeed the sylph>like form 
which seems to- shiver before the breeze 
even of summer, awakening our fear com- 
mensurately with our admiration. It 
would have served better for a model of 
Pallas than of Hebe, no doubt ; but then 
it was moulded in that graceful fulness, 
which, while it took from it every thing 
approaching to coarseness, left that elas- 
ticity and swelling contour, which, when 
perfect, is the supremacy of female form. 

Her charms were greatly heightened 
by the liveliness of her temper, and the 
ineffable good-humour which ever light- 
ened up her countenance. To these she 
added a play of wit, the effects of which 
were sometimes keenly felt by her com- 
panions ; and not unfreqnently indulged 
in sly strokes of satire, which made even 
the reverend friar wince. 

With these claims to his admiration, 
Marion speedily excited a still warmer 
feeling in the bosom of Brother Ambrose ; 
and this tender secret he proceeded to com- 
municate to her with all the delicacy and 
tact he could. The good-humoured girl 
at first laughed at his advances, and en- 
joyed the ridiculous situations into' which 
his love on some occasions threw his gra- 
vity. By degrees, however, the affair 
seemed to excite less and less merriment in 
her, while her bitter remarks on hypocrisy 
and villany became more and more poig- 
nant and personal; until at length she 
totally put an end to the joke, by coolly 
Informing the friar of her approaching 
marriage with young Robin Marshall, a 
jolly miller at Easter Duddingstone, and 
be^>eaking him to perform the marriage 
ceremony* 

Whether the friar felt, in common with 



most of mankind, the value of the treasure 
he sought, increased by its having passed 
into the possession of another, or was 
piqued at bdng baffled by a simple girl, or 
had some other unworthy hope of obtain- 
ing from the wife the grace which he had in 
vain entreated from the maiden, we can- 
not tell. Certain it is, that he was most 
assiduous in his visits to Robin Marshall's 
dwelling, where, from the sprigbtliness of 
his conversation, and the frankness of hi» 
demeanour, he soon became an especial 
favourite with the unsuspecting landlord, 
who never failed to set before him the best 
his house afforded. In proportion, how- 
ever, as he gained the good-will of the 
miller, he lost that of his wife. The face 
that smiled on every one else, wore an un- 
relenting frown to him ; and the song or 
merry t^e with which she was gladdening* 
her hearers, he was never permitted to 
listen to ; and, in short, if cold looks and 
cross speeches could have deterred the re- 
verend brother from his purpose, he had 
the handsomest excuse in the world ibr re- 
linquishing it Instead of this, however, 
Marion's repulsive behaviour operated on 
his passion as water was said to do upon 
Greek fire, and his addresses became eyerj 
day more importunate. 

One day, the day befbre that on which 
we have introduced him to our gentle 
readers, he was -gladdened by the intelli- 
gence, that Robin had joined the standard 
of his chief, the Hamilton, in a warlike 
incursion into England, and would, con- 
sequendy, he some time absent from the 
mill. He lost no time in proceeding 
thither, and found to his delight that this 
information was correct .The miller had 
departed, tod his wife might prove kinder 
in his absence than she had been while un- 
der his eye. To bis surprise, no less than 
his joy, his hope proved correct ; for, after 
one bitter and contemptuous frown had 
passed from her brow, Marion became 
somewhat more tractable than he had hi- 
therto found her, listened with increasing 
complacency to his protestations and en- 
treaties, and finally agreed thajt he should 
visit her the following evening, dismissing 
him with a hope that made his heart thriU 
with anticipated rapture. 

To outward appearance. Brother Am- 
brose, as he paced along in his white wool- 
len tunic fastened round the waist with a 
thong, the upper part of his body covered 
by his long black woollen cowl, and his 
features shaded and almost hid by his hood 
of the same material, was a model of po- 
verty and self-dem'al } but the opinion of 
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those who met and craved his blessing 
would have been sadly changed, could 
they have perceived the goodly flask of 
wine which he carried in his bosom, or 
read the emotions of his throbbing heart. 

At length he surmounted and descended 
from the eastern side of the hill named after 
Saint Anthony, and entered the miller's 
house, which, as we have already said, 
stood in Easter Duddingstone, and pret- 
ty near the site of a pleasant cottage there, 
with which many of our readers are doubt- 
less familiar. By this time the sun had 
set— He was received by the miller's wife 
with great apparent kindness, and though 
a momentary suspicion ran across his mind 
that her good-humour was rather over- 
acted, the sight of a good supper which 
she had provided for him completely and 
instantly removed all apprdienston. He 
product from its dark repository the ge- 
nerous wine which was to crown the feast ; 
and having, as he fondly imagined, at 
length reached the goal of happiness he 
had panted fbr so long, gave himself up 
to mirth and jollity. 

Speedily was he awakened from his fool- 
ish dream. He had already laid aside his 
cowl and hood, and was preparing to ex- 
change his claustral garments for some of 
a more becoming f^ion which he had 
brought with him, when he thought he 
could distinguish Uie trampling of horses 
at the door of the house. While he list- 
ened in alarm to this sound, the noise of 
voices loud in altercation reached the 
apartment where he was. One of the 
speakers was undoubtedly the miller's wife, 
and from the deprecatory style of her dis- 
course, and the loud and angry tones of 
her companion, who seemed anxious to 
enter the room, he had no doubt tliat it 
was her husband to whom she spoke. 
Here was a dilemma ! The smoking sup- 
per—the sparkling wine — his own disor- 
dered apparel— these united would awaken 
the suspicions of the dullest brain, and, if 
detected, his r^^Nitatkm was ruined irre- 
coverably. He looked wildly round fbr 
some place of concealment, and a large 
meal chest or gimal immediately caught 
his eye. He found it open, and as he 
thought empty, and in an evil moment 
threw himself into it. He had scarcely 
done so^ when he heard the door of the 
apartment open, and the noise of several 
feet advancing on the floor. In a moment 
afterwards the key of the chest was turned 
in the 'lock, and he was made at once 
aware of the trap into which he had fallen 
by hearing Marion exclaim, in a tone of 



triumph, << So the rat is fiurly caged at 
length!" 

In his rage Ambrose tried every effort 
to escape from his inglorious bondage ; but 
in vain. His feet and hands were, in his 
present position, of little use to him, and 
he strained his back to no purpose in en- 
deavouring to force up the lid of the chest. 
The only effect of the motion he made was 
to raise al)out him the meal with which the 
bottom of the chest was covered, in such 
quantities as to threaten him with suffo- 
cation. After several ineffectual attempts, 
therefore, he lay motionless, groaning in 
the extremity of his rage and vexation. 
His sufferings were rendered still more 
poignant, as he listened to the loud and 
as it were choral laugh which broke on 
his ear, at every futile effort at escape he 
made. He addressed Marion and her two 
maidens — whose voices he had recognised 
—by turns, now threatening them widi 
excommunication and eternal reprobation, 
and now promising them countless mnfwn 
and endless indulgences. All was to no 
purpose, however. The merciless miller's 
wife coolly told him that she and her 
maidens were now about to sup on the 
good cheer which he had seen ; that they 
would not forget to drink his health in his 
own wine ; and that he might say grace 
if he had a mind. Gnashing his te^ at 
these cruel gibes, the luckless friar was 
constrained by sad necessity to lie motion- 
less, and be convinced by auricular proof 
that they were as true as they were bitter. 
He could distinctly hear the operations of 
the knife and of the teeth on the pleasant 
food which he had fondly imagined was 
destined for his own paUet; and true to 
her word, both mistress and maidens, as 
they quaffed his beloved claret, drank with 
many a hitter jest to the health of the cap- 
tive friar. 

At length the conversation was carried 
on in a somewhat lower tone, and Am> 
brose could catch only a few disjointed 
words— such as '* villain — dispaitch— 4li». 
pose of him— never be discovered," &c. 
Convinced that these ominous words 
could refer to him alone, the poor friar 
became all ear; and, whether from his 
quickened sense, or that the conversation 
became accidentally louder, he was now 
able distinctly to hear what passed. *< By 
my halidame, mistress," said one of the 
servants, " my rede is this— let us carry 
the ill-farred carcase o' him, kist and a*, 
to the loch. In wi'm, I say ; Ise warrant 
he'll »nk to the boddum. If no, we can 
easy wecht it wi' a wheen stanes. He*U 
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ne*er be heard o* mair; and deil ane will 
ever miss him.*' 

The agoDy of Ambrose, as be listened 
to this concise plan of drowning him in 
Duddingstone Loch, may be imagined. It 
did not prevent him, however, from bear- 
ing another advice which his cruel mistress 
received.—" Haith, mistress, the loch*8 
ower far aff, and besides that, drowning*s a 
kittle wark, and a troublesome. Na, na, 
my advice is just this ;— >let*s haul the gir- 
nid doun to ^e kiln, heap it weel ower wi' 
peats, and quietly set fire tirt By Saint 
Bride, baith them and him *11 be burnt till 
a cinder lang ere morning, and sorrow a 
ane the wiser o*t** 

It may well be believed that the friar 
strained every ear he had to ascertain 
from the discourse of the miller's wife, 
who spoke next, how these truculent ad- 
vices pleased her. But, eager as he was, 
he could not accomplish this. Her voice 
sank to a whisper, as she replied to her 
companions; and the unhappy Ambrose 
was left to horrible conjectures as to which 
of the elements was destined to be his ex^' 
cutioner, if indeed some death more ter- 
rible still had not been resolved on. 

In the extremity of his agony he essay- 
ed to address them, and beseech their 
mercy ; but, alas ! the tongue whose flat- 
tering solicitations had betrayed him into 
his present unhappy situation, now refused 
to lend its aid to his extrication. In vain 
he attempted to cry out— not a sound 
could he utter; and, like one fettered in 
the embraces of the night-mare, poor Am- 
brose, while perfectly sensible of all that 
passed around him, was unable to raise his 
tongue, his only weapon) in his own de- 
fence. 

At length the carousers arose and left 
the apartment, but not before he could 
distinctly hear the miller's wife whisper to 
her maidens,—'* Now's the time, las ses 
let's bring him." 

Contrary to the fears of the friar, who 
expected nothing else but the immediate 
return of some merciless murderer, and 
the winding up of his dreadful catastrophe, 
he was left for a considerable period in 
darkness and solitude,—- the only sounds 
which reached him being the skirmishing 
of the rats, and an occasional onslaught 
committed on them by the wakeful cat 
How long he lay he had no means of 
judging; but to his terror-haunted ima- 
gination the time seemed like a week.' 
The tortures of suspense are proverbial, 
and assuredly no one ever dreed them in 
more unmingled bitterness than Brother 



Ambrose. He was to fidl, helpless and 
unheard, a victim to the vengeance of an 
offended woman, and, like a caged rat, 
had not even a choice of death. 

At length footsteps approached him, 
and by the motion which immediately fol- 
lowed, the unfortunate Dominican bcn^ame 
aware that he was about to be removed, 
whither he knew not, although he might 
fearfiilly conjecture. As those who lifted 
him began to move, he heard the voice of 
the miller's wife, in a tone of bitter irony, 
— " I'm no just even wi' ye yet. Master 
Friar, but I dauma keep ye langer at pre^ 
sent— ye ken ye're trysted to preach at 
Duddingstone kirk the day. I'll e'en 
send you there, and wish you an easy de- 
livery, and a dainty ingathering." 

Though relieved by these words from 
the terror of immediate death, and taught 
that open disgrace, rather than corporeal 
torture, was his allotted punishment, Am- 
brose thought t^em the harshest he had 
ever listened ta That a crowded church, 
and one too which had been the scene of 
many a former triumph, should be select- 
ed as the spot where bis utter degrada- 
tion was to be completed, was an idea per- 
fectly insupportable, much more so than 
perpetual imprisonment, or the severest 
penances of the convent In vain did he 
turn the future over and over in his mind ; 
there was not one clear spot in the dark 
picture, not the slightest fissure in the pall 
which covered him — ^through which a ray 
of hope might reach him; and in the 
depth of his mortification the poor wretch 
stretched himself out at full length, and 
prayed that he might die. 

His bearers, after occasionally resting, 
at length set him down, and he heard the 
one whispering to the other, " Go you 
and see if the mass be sung out !" The 
last chance alone was now left him, and 
addressing himself to his conductor, in 
as coaxing a tone as possible, he prof- 
fered him large rewards, not only of 
heavenly blessings, but of the more imme- 
diate riches represented by the king's coin, 
if he would allow him to escape. To all 
his expostulations, however, the person ad- 
dressed turned a deaf ear ; and his compa- 
nion having now returned, and reported 
that the service was over, and the people 
anxiously expecting the preacher, his 
wooden domicile was again lif^ from the 
ground, and, as he rightly conjectured, 
introduced to the interior of the church. 
He heard the voices of some who seemed 
to remonstrate against what they would 
doubtless think an irreverent proceeding ; 
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but the ready answer, "** We bring it here 
by order of Friar Ambrose, who is to 
preach," instantly silenced the murmur- 
ers ; and the Dominican had the mortifi- 
cation to hear (as many a man has done 
since) his own authority quoted against 
himself. He was now again deposited on 
the ground, and instantly he heard the 
key turned in the lock, and some one 
whispering, *' Now*s your time, Father; 
the people are getting impatient." 

'** Holy Dominic,*' ejaculated the de- 
spairing friar, " inspire and save me, not 
for my own sake, but thy blessed order's, 
of which I am an unworthy son." 

It is certain that the Saints were of a 
much more yielding disposition in the 
pious days of which we write, than now, 
when, greatly -offended by the incredulity 
with which their saving aUlities, and the 
irreverence with which their personal ha^ 
bits are regarded, they are with difficulty 
prevailed' on to perfbrm for any one the 
km>st trifiing serVic?. The Dominican, 
I>e8ides, had many claims to the good of- 
' ficcte of the founder of his ofder. : Be that 
aJB it may, the prayer had hardly left his 
lips, when a thought flashed', upon his 
mind which made his heart beat high with 
hope. Suddenly flinging up the Ud of the 
chest, and standing upright in it, -he sur- 
veyed the startled congregation, who, ac- 
customed as they were to the scenic dis- 
plays of monkish preaching, were totally 
unprepared for so violent an appeal to their 
senses. The women and children shrieked, 
and even the men trembled and looked 
pale. To say truth, the friar was a ghastly 
figure, as he stood half-naked, and whiten- 
ed with the meal amongst which he.had 
Hm so long. Waving his. hand, and mo- 
tioning his audience to be tranquil, he thus 
addre^ed them : ' ** Behold, my brethren, 
a lively pottraitUre of the blessed Saint 
whose mass ye have just been singing. 
Such as I appear to you, so pale, so cold, 
so nfdced; did Lazarus arise from the tomb. 
The, Church has, in all ages, endeavoured 
to sti^ngtben the faith of true believers by 
visible representationa. of. the thing be- 
lieved. Hence are^our altars and churches 
dad with likenesses' of saints and martyrs ;' 
hende ^e ' mournful ^ effigies which sur- 
mount the fiend-subduing crucifijE. I, 
humbly following -so grieat examplars, and 
wishing to excite in you a lively belief in 
the stupendous . miracle which we are this 
day met to cel^rate, have subjectesd my-, 
self to many inconveniences, in order to ' 
depict to your natural eye that which I 
will proceed to describe to your ear, for 
your contrition and your comfort" 



Having delivered himself of this exor- 
dium, to the evident delight and admiration 
of his hearers, the friar proceeded with his 
discourse^ of which, we regret to say> no 
further details have readied us. It was, 
however, elegant and impressive ; and at its 
conclusion his labour was rewarded by 
very liberal donations. Tbe parish priest, 
pressing his hand in gratitude for his 
kind assistance, confessed that the idea of 
the chest was a masterly on6, and beauti- 
fully executed ; and, in short, through the 
aid of St Dominic and his own wit, Bro- 
ther Ambrose was extricated from, the 
depth of degradation, and restored— as a 
lawyer would say— tn integrum, to the 
high and palmy reputation which he had 
so long enjoyed. There, was, indeed, one 
fear lef^ to trouble him. His secret was 
known to Marion and her servants. But 
he was soon relieved from any apprehen- 
sion on this score. She sent him notice, 
that if he chose to keep his own secret, it 
should be safe with her and hers. She 
kept h^r word. Ambrose never heard 
from friend or enemy the slightest alluson 
to his past folly, although from that hour, 
until the one in which he died, the Mxmk 
never forgot The Miller*s Wife, 

Eastern Juctice. — It is the usage with 
tbe king of Persia to devote a number of 
hours every day to hear the complaints of 
his subjects. An anecdote is related of 
Kerreem Khan, which, while it shews the 
confidence reposed in his temper and jus- 
tice, admirably illustrates tbe consideration 
and feeling with which he performed this 
important duty. He was one day retiring 
from his judgment-seat, harassed and fa- 
tigued with a long attendance, when a 
man rushed forward in apparent distrac- 
tion, calling out in a loud voice for justice. 
" Who are you ?" said Kerreem. " I am 
a. merchant," replied the man, " and have ^ 
been robbed and plundered by some 
thieves of all I possess."—" What were 
you about," said the prince, " when you * 
were robbed ?" — " I was asleep," answer- 
ed the n^an. " And why did you Sleep ?" 
exclaimed Kerreem in a peevish and im- 
patient tone. " Because," said the un- 
daunted Persian, ** I made a mistake^ and 
thought you were awake. ' * The irritation 
of the royal judge vanished : he 'was too 
much pleased with the manly boldness of 
the petitioner to be offended at the re- 
proach. Turning to his vizier, he bade 
him. pay the amount of the merchant's 
losses from the treasury. " We must," 
he.addedj " try to recover the property 
from the robbers." 
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THE PUIR MAN'S BAIRN. 
The puir man's bairn— the puir man's bairn, 

She has mucUe in her Hfetime to thole and to learn ; 
She maun bruick-^she maun cruick— -like the larch on the lea ; 

But God's blessing on the head o* the puir man's bairn ! 

The puir thing had an e'e, like an angel's meek and mild, 
But when feeling lit it up, it would glisten like the erne ; 

When I censured, she was frozen, but I praised her and she smiled; 
Oh ! blessing on the head o' the puir man's bairn ! 

Oh ! she had a cheek wad ha'e charmed eren a sunt. 
And a look wad ha'e softened the hard heart o' aim ; 

And Virtue the whole she could spare her had lent, 
And Beauty kiss'd the cheek o' the puir man's bairn ! 

The puir man's bairn bides the scorn and the skaith, 
And her wee BIT penny fee taks a lang time to earn ; 

She has little to expect frae our cauld hearts aneath ; 
There's a better place aboon for the puir man's bidm ! 



SATAN'S SERMON. 

We give the following as an amusing 
instance of the credulity of our forefathers. 
It is related by the celebrated Robert 
Wodrow, the historian of the Church of 
Scotland during the persecutions of the 
Stuarts. Mr Robert Blair here mentioned, 
was the son of John Blair of Windy edge, 
and was ordained minister of St Andrews 
in 1638, from whence he was removed 
on the re-establishment of prelacy in 1661. 
He died on the 27th August 1666, in the 
73d year of his age. 

When Mr Robert Blair was minister 
of St Andrews, there was a youth who 
applied to that presbytery to be admitted 
to trials. Though he was very unfit, the 
presbytery appointed him a text; and 
after he had been at all the pains he could 
in consulting helps, yet he got nothing 
done, so that he turned very melancholy, 
and one day, as he was walking all alone 
in a remote place from St Andrews, there ' 
came up to him a person in habit like 
a minister, with black coat and band, and 
who addresses the youth very courteously, 
and presently falls in discourse with him 
after this manner: — " Sir, you are but a 
young man, and yet appear to be very 
melancholy; pray, why so pensive? May 
I presume to inquire what it is troubles 
you?" He answered, " It's to no purpose 
to communicate my mind to you, seeing 
you cannot help me." *« How know you 
that ? Pray let me know the cause of your 
pressure?" Says the youth, « IVe got a 
text from the presbytery. I cannot for 
ray life compose a discourse on it, so 
shall be affronted. " The stranger replied. 



** Sir, I am a minister; .let me hear the 
text." He t(^d him. *< O, then, I have 
an excellent sermon on that text in my 
pocket, which you may peruse and com- 
mit to your memory. I engage, after you 
have delivered it before the presbytery, 
you shall be greatly approven and ap- 
plauded;" so pulls it out, and gives it 
him, which he receives very thankfully. 
Then says the stranger, '* 1 have obliged 
you now, «r; so will you oblige me 
again, in doing me a piece of kindness or 
service when my business requires it?" 
which the youth promised. " But, sir," 
says the stranger, " you and I are stran- 
gers, and therefore I would require of you 
a written promise, subscribed with your . 
hand, in case you forget this which I have 
done you;" which he granted likewise, 
and delivered to him subscribed with his 
blood. And thus they parted. Upon the 
presbytery day the youth delivered an 
excellent sermon upon the text l^)pointed 
him, which pleased and amazed the pres- 
bytery to a degree, only Mr Blair smelt 
out something in it which made him call 
the youth aside to a comer of the church, 
and he began with him, — ** Sir, you have 
delivered a neat sermon, every way well 
pointed: the matter was profound or ra- 
ther sublime ; your style was fine, and your 
method clear; and, no doubt, young men 
at the beginning must make use of helps, 
which I doubt not but you have done." 
The young man acknowledged he had. 
<< But," says Mr B. « besides the use of 
books, I know that sometimes they are 
obliged to consult men that are scholars, 
and well versed in divinity, to help them 
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in their compoBing;— have you not done 
90 T'* He said he had. Mr Blait said, 
« You may use all freedom with me ; I in- 
tend you no hurt. Did you not get the 
whole of this discourse written and ready 
to your band from one who pretended to 
be a minister?" He acknowledged the 
same. Mr B. says, <* No doubt you gave 
him thanks for his favour, and promised 
to do him any piece of service be called 
for, when his business lay in your way?*' 
He answered, " Yes." " But your verbal 
promises would not be sufficient; and 
did not you give him a written promise, 
subscribed with your blood ?" All which 
he confessed, with fear, blushing, and 
confusion. Then Mr B., with ane aw- 
full seriousness appearing in his coun- 
tenance, began to tell the youth his hazard, 
and that the man whom he took for a 
minister was the devil, who had trepanned 
him, and brought him into this act ; ad- 
vised him to be earnest with God in prayer, 
and likewise not to give way to despair, for 
there was yet hope. In the meantime, the 
youth was so overcome with fear and ter- 
ror that he was like to fall down. Mr B. 
exhorts him to take heart, and brings him 
in with him into the presbytery ; and when 
all except the ministers were removed, 
Mr B. recites the whole story to them. 
They were all strangely affected with it, 
and resolved unanimously to despatch the 
presbjTtery business presently, and to stay 
all night in town ; and On the morrow to 
meet for prayer in one of the most retired 
churches of the presbytery, acquainting 
none with their business, taking the youth 
alongst with them, whom they kept al- 
ways close by them— >which was done ; and. 
after the ministers had prayed, all of them 
round, except Mr B., wlio prayed last, in 
time of his prayer there came a violent 
rushing of wind upon the church— so 
great, that they thought the church would 
have been down about their ears ; and with 
that the youth's paper and covenant drops 
down from the roof of the church among 
the ministers. 

FOREIGN FEATURES— No. I. 

MADHOUSE IN CAIRO. 

One ci the first places which I visited 
in Cairo was the Lunatic Asylum ; and I 
believe no eye hath ever witnessed, else- 
where, such a melaiStrholy spectacle as this 
shocking place affords. The keeper made 
repeated objections to my admission : he 
«aid no Frank had ever been suffered to 
go in ; but the name of the Hakkem, of 



the English Consul, and faalf-a-docen 
piastres to boot, removed his scruples. I 
was led from one passage to another, door 
after door was unbarred, the keeper armed 
himself with a courUuh, a whip made of 
one solid thong of the hide of the hippo- 
potamus ; and we at length got into an 
open court, round which the dungeons of 
the lunatics are situated. Some who were 
not violent were walking unfettered, but 
the poor wretches within were chained by 
the neck to the bars of the grated win- 
dows, llie keeper went round as he 
would do in a menagerie of wild beasts^ 
rattling the chains at the windows to rouse 
the inmates, and dragging them by it 
when they were tardy in approaching. 

One madman, who spat at me as I 
passed his cell, I saw the keeper pull by 
the chain and knock his face against the 
bars till the blood issued from his nose. 
I forced him to desist. Each of them, as 
we passed, called out for food. I inquir- 
ed about their allowance, and, to my hor- 
ror, I heiurd there was none, except what 
charitable people chose to afford from 
day to day. It was noon ; and they had 
had nothing for the last 18 hours. 

Two well-dressed Turkish women 
brought in, while I was there, a lafge 
water-melon, and two cakes of bread: 
these were broken into pieces, and thrown 
to the famished creatures. I never saw 
Nature subdued to such a lowliness. They 
devoured what they got like hungry ti- 
gers, some of them dirusting their tongues 
Sirough the bars, others screaming for 
more bread. I sent out for a few piastres 
wortli of bread, dates, and sour-milk ; its 
arrival was hailed with such a yell of ec- 
stasy as pierced the very souL I thought 
they would have torn down the bars to 
get at the provisions ; and, in spite of the 
courlash, their eagerness to get their por- 
tions rendered it a difficult matter to get 
our fingers out of thdr dutches. 

It was humiliating to humanity to see 
these poor wretchesr tearing their food 
with their filthy nails ; some of the nails 
were so long, as to resemble the talons of 
a hawk. 

A black man, who followed the trade 
of a butcher, had been confined there 
many years ago : his madness was of so 
mild a character, that he was allowed the 
range of the house, with two or three 
others whose derangement was attended 
with no violence. One night the black se- 
creted a knife : he induced another mad- 
man to enter his cell, prevailed on him 
to lie down, and cut bis throat; he thea 
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cut him into quarters, and distributed 
the joints about the room, as he was in 
the habit of alranging the meat in his 
shop. He invited all the others to buy 
their meat at his stall ; and to those who 
were chained he carried such portions as 
they desired. The keeper was disturbed 
with their rejoicings : it was the first full 
meal they had had for many a long day. 
On examining the cells, he found one 
man missing : he asked the black butcher 
if he had'sten him, and he replied, that 
he had just sold the last joint. *' Since 
that time,** said the keeper, " we look out 
the better ; otherwise, they would eat one 
another every day.** 

• QpiaM.— I saw one old man take four 
pills, of JiiRe.grains each, in the course of 
twQ hOdr^ I was told he had been using 
opiiim thes^ five and' twenty years'; but 
this i^ a very riai'e extoipfe of an o{>ium 
eater, passing thirty years of age, if lie 
commence, the practice early. The de- 
bility, both moral and physiod, attendant 
on its excitement, is terrible: the appetite 
is soon destroyed, every fibre of the body 
treml^Ies, the nerves of. the neck become 
afiTected, and the muscles get rigid. Seve- 
ral- of these I. "have seen in this place, at 
various times, who had wry necks and 
contracted fingers : but still they cannot 
abandon the custom ; they are misei^blc 
till the hour arrives for taking their daily ■ 
doze; and when its delightful influence 
begins, they are all fire and animation. 
Some of them compose excellent verses, . 
and .others address the bystanders in most 
eloquent discourses. — Madden* s Travels, 

The Isvostchicks, or drosky-drivcrs, in 
St Petersburgb, have a bad character for 
making away with people in winter ; and 
not without reason, for I know that last 
winter a foul murder was committed on 
two helpless females. The wife and mo- 
ther of a respectable Ruteian merchant 
were present one night at an entertain- 
ment at a relation's house on the banks of 
the river : the husband was to call and take . 
them home at eight o'clock; but some-, 
thing prevented his bemg punctual, and 
they set out to. return home alone. At 
nine the merchant appeared at his rela- 
tion*s house, and was told his wife' and 
mother had left the house about an hour 
before, ^^liinking he had , passed them 
without knowing it on the road, he en- 
gaged an isvostckick that he found on the 
Ice to take him home ; for Russians sel- 
dom walk when they can afford to ride. 
He got on the drosky, and in driving along 



he found 9 bundle of clothes at his feet 
Curiosity prompted him to examine one 
of the articles, when he was horror-struck' 
to find it was hb wife's shawl. He had 
presence of mind to keep quiet until he 
passed a watdi-house,^ whfen he suddenly 
seized th6 isvostchick, gave him in charge, 
and produced the clothes. The isvostchick 
was so taken by surprise, that he confessed 
to having strangled the wt>men in a dreary 
part of the river, and to having thrust t^e 
bodies, afler stripping'thdm, through a hole 
in the ice. 



LEOPARD HUNTING. 

Two .Boors returning from hunting- the 
hartebeeste, (the antelepe Hubalia), Ml in 
with a leopard in a ravine, and immedi- 
ately gave chase to it. The animal, at first 
endeavoured to escape by clambering iip 
a precipice ; but being hotly pressed, a6d 
slightly wounded by a musket-ball, he 
turned .upon his pursuers ^^th that fran- 
tic ferocity which, on. soth eniergencies, 
he frequently displays^ and, springing 
upon the man who had fired at him, tore 
him from his horse to the ground,- bititig 
him very severely, attheisame time on the. 
shoulder, and tearing his'fa6e and arms 
with his claws. The other hunter seeing 
the dtmger'of his comr&de, Uprung from 
his horse, and endeavoured to- shoot the 
leopard through the head ; but, whether 
owing, to trepidation,'Or. th^ fear of wound- 
ing his friend, or the sudden motions of 
the animal, he unfortunately missed his 
aim. 

The animal, abandoning his prostrate 
enemy, darted with redoubled fury on his 
second antagonist ; and so fierce and sud- 
den was his second onset, that before tlie 
Boor could stab him with his hunting- 
knife, he struck him in the eyes with his 
claws, and had torn tlie scalp over his fore- 
head. In this frightful condition he strug- 
gled with his raging enemy, and, str^g- 
gling for life, they 4t)lled down a deep 
declivity. 

All this passed so rapidly, that the other 
man had scarcely ti'me.ta.recover from the 
confusion into, which his feliixe foe had 
thrown him» to sei^e his gun, and rush for- 
. ward to aid his. comrade, when he beheld 
them rolling down the steep in mortal 
conflict. In a few moments he was- at 
the bottom wit)i them,* but too late to save 
the life of his friend, whd had so gallantly; 
defended him. The leopard' had torn 
open the jugulai' vein, and so dreadfully 
mangled the throat of the unfortunate 
man, that his death was inevitable ; and 
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his comrade had only the melancholy sa- 
tisfaction of completing the destruction of 
the savage beasst, which was already much 
exhausted by several deep pounds in the 
breast from the deperate knife of the jex- 
piring huntsman. — ^rown*s Quadrupeds. 

TURKISH WOMEN. 
The condition of the women in Tur- 
key has little resemblance .to slavery ; and 
this pity given to it by Europeans has its 
source more in imagination than reality. 
From their natural retired and indolent 
habits, they care less about exercise in the 
open air than ourselves. They are very 
fond of the bath, where laVge parties 
meeft and spend' the greater part of the 
day/ displaying their rich dresses to each 



other, conversing, and taking reA'esh- 
ments. From this practice, and the little 
exposure to the sun, the Turkish ladies 
have often an exquisite delicacy of com- 
plexion. They often sail in their plea- 
sure-boats to different parts of the Bos- 
phorus, or walk veiled to the favourite 
promenades near the cemetery, or in the 
gardens of Dolma Butche, with their 
attendants ; and they sometimes walk dis- 
guised through the city without any obser- 
vation. The government of an English 
wife over her household does not equal 
that of the Turkish, which is absolute^ the 
husband scarcely ever interfering in the 
domestic arrangements ; and, in case of a 
divorce* her portion is always given up. 



• .. ^ ; THE WINDS. 
. W£ qome ! we come ! and ye feel our might, 
. As we're hastening on in our bourtd|ess flight ; 
And over the mountains, and over the deep, 
piir broad, invisible pinions sweep, 
Like the spirit of liberty, wild and free "; 
And y6 look' on our works, and own *tis we ! 
. ye.cil us the. winds ! — Biit can ye tell 
'Whither we go, or where we dwell? 
Ye mark, as we vary our forms of power. 
And fell thp forest, or fan the flower. 
When the harebell moves and the rush is bent. 
When the tower's, overthrown, and the oak is rent^ 
As we waft the bark o'er the slumbering wave, 
Or hurry its crew to a watery grave ; 
And ye say it is we !— But can ye trace 
The wandering winds to their secret place? 
And whether our breath be loud and high, 
Or come in a soft and balmy sigh. 
Our threatenings fill the soul with fear. 
Or our gentle whisperings woo the ear 
With music aerial, still 'tis we ; 
•And ye list, and you look; but what do ye see? 
Can ye hush one sound of our voice to peace. 
Or waken one note, when our murmurs cease? 
Our dwelling is in the Almighty's hand. 
We <:ome and we go at his command ; 
Though joy or sorrow may mark our track, 
His will is oUr^uide, and we look not back : 
And if in your wrath ye woiild 'turn u» away, 
Or. win us in gentlest airs to play. 
Then lift up. your hearts to him who binds, 
Or frees,.as be w.ill, the obedient winds ! 



Miss Gquld. 



The Scotchman and Fbench Dra- 
goon. — " Cease, dastard; coiward!'! said 
one of the cdd 4<2d regiment to a French 
dragoon, who had dismounted forthe pur- 
pose of plundering the wounded>and the 
dead ; " Cease, I say !" The French- 
man, however, still went on in his un- 



manly work, while the enraged ^Scotch- 
man' repeated, ** Dastard, coward!" The 
Frenchman having completed hi& work, 
was coming towards the enraged Scot with 
his pistol in his hand'; but, when within 
a few yards, Hhe cunning Sawney gave 
him the contents of his musket, through 
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that heart which heeded not the cry of the 
dying, or the distorted features of the dead, 
and he fell to the earth, Sawney vocifera- 
ting, *' Why didna ye mind me then, and 
I shouldna ha* done this for ye ?" 

THE DREAM. 

I bad a dream, which was not all a dream.— 

The following story was narrated to 
me by a gentleman of strict veracity. He 
was an officer in the army, and the cir- 
cumstance occurred nearly forty years ago, 
upon his returning with his regiment to 
England, after an absence of long dura- 
tion. He was obliged to repair to Lon- 
don immediately afler his arrival, whence 
he purposed setting' off for the north of 
England, where his family was then re- 
siding. After many delays, occasioned 
by business at the War-office, he conclud- 
ed his arrangements, and determined to 
leave town on the 3d of November. The 
night preceding his departure arrived, and 
he fell asleep in excellent health and spi- 
rits ; but awoke from his slumber in the 
utmost horror, for he had been disturbed 
by a dream, whose dreadful subject was 
heightened by a minuteness and drcum- 
stantiality seldom to be observed in these 
" fickle pensioners of Morpheus* train.'* 
It was some minutes before he could re- 
collect himself, or feel assured that he 
was actually in safety ; but at length, re- 
calling his weakened energies, he smiled 
at his vain fears, and once more composed 
himself to rest. 

He slept, and again the same vision 
appeared to him with added terror. He 
thought that he was travelling through a 
beautiful country, fresh with verdure, and 
rich in cultivation ; when, as he journeyed 
on, rejoicing in the hilarity which shone 
around him, the prospect became suddenly 
changed ; the green hills and smiling val- 
leys were transformed to a bleak and 
barren heath; dark clouds obscured the 
heavens, and night suddenly came on. 
Presently he reached a building, which 
at first bore the appearance of a church ; 
but, as he approached nearer, proved to 
be an inn. He entered the gate which 
led to the house, but found the greatest 
difficulty in proceeding. Sometimes his 
feet seemed fastened to the ground, and 
an hundred times he stumbled over im- 
pediments which appeared to h'e in his 
path, the nature of which he was prevent- 
ed by darkness from discovering. 

Still, with that blindness and obstinacy 
which usually characterize the dreamer. 



he continued to advance, until at last, the 
moon shining out, he found himself stand- 
ing alone in a churchyard ; and, casting 
his eyes upon a grave-stone before him, 
Colonel B beheld his own name 

sculptured on the marble! Struck with 
surprise, he looked again ; but it was no 
longer there; and, passing through the 
churchyard, which now afforded no ob- 
struction to his steps, he entered the inn. 
The vision then became confused, and 
nothing was clearly defined until he found 
himself in his chamber. Here a sensa- 
tion of fear seemed to hang upon him, and 
he was oppressed by the feeling of in- 
tense expectation, so often experienced 
in dreams. Still the churchyard appeared 
as a prominent feature in the scene. The 
room seemed surrounded with windows, 
yet all presented the same ghastly spec- 
tacle of graves and tombstones, gleaming 
white in the moonshine, which seemed, 
as he gazed upon them, to gape beneath 
his eyes. At last he went to bed ; but 
scarcely had he laid his head upon the 
pillow, when the door of his chamber was 
slowly opened, and he beheld a figure, 
in whom he recognized the landlord of 
the inn, advancing towards him with a 
knife in his hand, followed by another 
holding a lanthorn. Agonized by fear, 
the dreamer strove to shriek for help and 
mercy ; but his tongue, refusing to per- 
form its oflice, clave to the roof of his 
mouth. At this crisis his agitation awoke 
him, and he found himself sitting upright 
in his bed, cold drops were hanging on 
his brow, and he trembled as if in an ague 
fit ; nor were his feelings much less un- 
pleasing after the first agitation had sub- 
sided. In justice to Colonel B *8 
character, which might otherwise suffer 
in the reader's estimation from his indulg- 
ing ideas so little consonant with his re- 
putation as a soldier, I must remind 
him, that, at the period of my narrative, 
travelling did not possess all the ease and 
accommodation it now enjoys. Stage- 
coaches were yet in their infancy; the 
inns had sometimes a very ill name ; the 
roads were bad, and occasionally frequent- 
ed by such as scrupled not at saying 
** Stand !'* to a true man ; so that a long 
journey was then regarded as a matter 
not only of consequence, but even hazard. 
In these days of peaceful travelling and 
'' genteel accommodation for man and 
horse,** some ridicule would justly at- 
tach itself to him whose sleep should be 
disturbed by an approaching journey ; 
but forty years ago people might have 
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dreamed of being murdered in the road 
between London and York, without in- 
curring the charge of unreasonable timi- 
dity. 

The colonel, rousing himself from these 
sombre meditations, made a solemn resolu- 
tion to ** dream no more,** and, falling 
into a peaceful and undisturbed slumber, 
he awoke next morning without a trace 
of the childish feelings which liad so late- 
ly agitated him. Tlie information he re- 
ceived on rising, however, did not increase 
his exhilaration. He had determined to 
make the journey on horseback, attended 
by a favourite servant; but, to his great 
vexation, he found that the man had been 
taken seriously ill in the course of the 
night, and was now totally unable to pro- 
ce^. There was not time to procure an- 
other attendant, and he was therefore ob- 
liged to advance alone. 

The day was pleasant for the season, 
and the apprehensions of the preceding 
night quickly vanished from his thoughts. 
As evening approached, he quickened his 
pace towards a village- which appeared at 
a little distance, and where, his horse be- 
ing fatigued, he hoped to obtain quarters 
for the night. The shades of evening 
were falling thick around him as he en- 
tered the village ; the chill blast of a No- 
vember night moaned through the trees ; 
it was a lonely place; and the colonel be- 
gan to doubt, irom its wretchedness of 
appearance, if it could afford accommoda- 
tion for himself and his horse. At length 
he thought he could distinguish a sign-post 
in the distance: he quidkened his pace, 
and soon became convinced that he was 
approaching some house of entertainment ; 
but, as he came nearer, a slight turning 
in the road disclosed to him another ob- 
ject ; he started, and, for a few moments, 
felt more than he liked to own even to 
himself. " Was it possible ? No, it could 
not be ; the twilight had deceived him ;** 
but a few paces convinced him that it 
was no delusion, for exactly opposite his 
intended lodging stood the village church, 
with its usual accompaniments <^ graves 
and tombstones. 

His immediate impulse was to pass the 
house without farther hesitation; but, 
recovering from his first surprise, he now 
began to reason with himself upon the 
folly and impropriety of suffering his ima- 
gination to be so acted upon as to refuse 
the shelter which was thus offered to him, 
and which the situation of his horse ren- 
dered almost necessary; whil^ by pro- 
ceeding, he risked the chance of being 



benighted in a part of the country entirely 
unknown to him. And what motive could 
he assign for acting thus ? A dream,'for- 
sooth ; a night-mare, occasioned by a dis- 
turbed mind or a hearty supper !— No ; 
an officer in the British army would not 
allow himself to be led astray by every 
turn of a distempered fancy ;— he would 
enter the inn. 

By the time this manly resolution was 
adopted. Colonel B had arrived at 

the place of his destination ; where, hav- 
ing examined the house, his determination 
began to waver. It was situated quite 
at the extremity of the village, and rather 
apart from any other habitation; and 
whether it was really so, or that the dis- 
tempered state of his nerves influenced his 
judgment, he kn^w not, but it certainly 
appeared to him that the place wore an 
aspect of seclusion and gloom very unlike 
the air <^ cheerful comfort which usually 
characterizes an inn. 

While deliberating within himself, the 
landlord appeared at the door : he was a 
ferodous-looking person, with an expres- 
sion of sullen malignity in his counte- 
nance ; looked as if he had not been shaved 
for a month ; and his manners, if not de. 
cidedly uncivil, were so disagreeable and 
abrupt that if the traveller*s resolution 
had before begun to falter, the sight of 
the innkeeper soon overthrew it entirely ; 
so, having inquired the distance of the 
nearest town, which he found to be very 

trifling. Colonel B gave the spur to 

his jaded horse ; and the churchyard, the 
gloomy inn, and the ferocious innkeeper, 
were soon left far behind. 

Fate now seemed determined to atone 
for her former unpropitious treatment: 
after riding about half a mile, the travel- 
ler reached a town, whose cheerful ap. 
pearance afforded a contrast the most 
striking to the lonely village he had just 
quitted. The inn, a pleasant-looking 
place, stood surrounded by other houses, 
and nothing like a churchyard was to be 
descried. Rejoicing in his good for- 
tune, Colonel B dismounted and ca- 
tered the house : he was conduct^ into 
a room whose naturally pleasant aspect 
was now h^htened by the blaze of a 
dieerful fire ; the attendants were dvil ; 
the supper excellent ; and, as he enjoyed 
the luxury of his present situation, he 
blessed the friendly warning which, by 
exciting his apprehensions, however un- 
necessarily, had induced him to exchange 
a bad lodging for one so full of comfort 
and convenience. 
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The evening, passed rapidly awaji^ by 
means of the usual amusements .of a soli- 
tary night at an inn, eating and yawning ; 
^nd, at- ten o'clock, the colonel desired to 
be shewn to his apartment As he looked 
round the pleasant chamber to which he 
was conducted, his mind again reverted to 
the lonely inn, and its appearance of der 
.solation and misery; but, although ac^ 
knowledging the superiority of the Quar- 
ters he had chosen, and never for a moment 
repenting of his choice, he yet could 
scarcely help blushing, as the events of 
the day passed in review before him. In 
his present state of ease and security, his 
spirits -exhilarate and his limbs, at rest, 
he marvelle4 that his mind could have 
been disturbed, or his actions controlled, 
by a cause so trivial and .childish; and 
the result of these his calm meditations 
was, a secret resolution of never disclosing 
.the circuidstance to a single human being. 

He now began to prepare himself for 
bed* While he was thus engaged, his at- 
tention was attracted by. the moon, which, 
shining in sdl the lustre of a. clear autumn 
night, shed a stream of radiarice through 
an aperture of the window-curtain. At^ 
tracted by its beauty^ Colonel B ap- 

proached the window to. take a more dis- 
tinct view of the fair planet ; when, draw- 
ing aside the intervening shade, he stood 
transfixed in shuddering horror, for a 
cemetery lay before him, where the moon 
was gleaming white upon graves and tomb- 
stones, with a brilliancy which rendered 
every object as clear as if he had beheld it 
in open daylight ! For a few moments he 
felt completely unnerved— >the dream was 
again before him, and he dwelt upon its 
strange fulfilment, until his blood seemed 
cuvdlingin his veins; and he turned from 
the window linable to endure the ghastly 
prospect k presented to his yiew. The 
loneliness c^ his situation, the'church- 
yard-i-all stem'ed accomplished, * alf but 
the dreadful conclusion of the 'vision. 
- A moment's rieflection had the effect of 
'making Jiim blusli for his weaknes^, and, 
id. the strength -of assumed courage, he 
resolved to betake himself to rest Be- 
*fore/doin^ so,- howeter, be.^k. some> 
small '.precautioA, locked the door, and 
-pr^ared: his. pistols. Ovehrome by-fa^ 
tigue, Colonel. B ■■ ' sobn fell asleep; 
but his slumbers were broken and uneasy, 
and firdm'th'ete he was at length awakened 
abru(itly by a noise which sounded close - 
to, if not actually within his -chamber. 
The agitated state of his mind, which all 
his philosophy had not quite succeeded in 



calming, rendered every accidental sound 
a subject of apprehension : he listened at- 
tentively, but all was again silent ; and he 
concluded that the disturbance which, in 
the confusion of his thoughts on awaken- 
ing, he fancied so near, had in reality 
arisen from the departure of some of the 
guests. His slumbers appear to have 
been of some continuance ; for the light 
was now expiring, aiid its fitful gleani, as 
the blue flame rote and fell in the socket, 
mingled unpleasantly with the broad light 
of the moon. He was summoning up 
energy to arise and extinguish it, when he 
was again startled by the same sound 
which hiad awoke him. The lamp had 
given its last faint struggle, like a troubled 
soul clinging to the life it is about to leave 
for ever, when another light mingled with 
the pale moonshine, and the traveller now 
perceived that it glimmered through a door 
which had been so carefully conceded that 
it had entirely escaped his observaUon, 
but which was now opening slQwly and 
cautiously. Doubting if he were not still 
under the influence of a dream, Colonel 
B fixed his eyes upon the aperture, 

which continued gradually to widen, and 
he soon became aware that he was no. 
longer the sole inhabitant of the chamber : 
the light, however, would not permit him 
to discover the number of his adversaries ; 
and, being ignorant how many he had to 
cope with, he committed himself to the 
protection of heavien, and, placing his 
hand upon one of the pistols, remained 
perfectly still, awaiting the approach of 
his murderers with firmness and resolu- 
tion. They paused, and whispered to- 
gether for a few moments ; and then, with 
slow and noiseless steps, drew near the bed. 
There were two men ; and the former, as 
they- approached, bidding the other <* hold 
up the lanthorn," the colonel perceived its 
dim light gleaming- upon a knife which 
be held in his hai\d.: They were now 
within a few paces. of -fte bed, and on the 
event of that moment depended the fate 
of the colonel : . he fejt that he. did so ; 
and, rousing every energy to his assis- 
tance, he raised the pistol with a. firm- 
hand, lyhen, in the next instant, his-anta- 
ipnist lay weltering in his blood. The other 
immediately fled ; and Colonel B-r— t 
«pringingfrom the bed, found that his aim 
bad been surely taken,' the bullet having 
penetrated the heart of the assassin. In 
this man he recognized tbe landlord of 
the inn. Thus the dream was in evoy 
respect accomplished; and, by attending 
to the mysterious warning it conveyed, 
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the traveller bad escaped a dreadful fate, 
and bad executed a just retribution upon 
the murderers. 

Some years afW this, the accomplice 
who had escaped was brought to justice, 
and hanged for a murder committed by 
himself and his master, many years b^ 
fore, in this same house. At his death he 
made an open confession, not only of the 
crime for which he suffered, but also of 
his having assisted his master in his at- 
tempt to assassinate Colonel B , from 
the commission of which act they had been 
so mysteriously and so providentially pre- 
vented. The traveller himself reached 
home in safety, though in a maze of gra- 
titude and wonder ; and from that night 
continued, as may be easily supposed, to 
the end of his days, a devout believer in 
dreams and visions. — Arliss* Mag. 



tive names represent the four celebrated 
monarchies of the Jews, Greeks, Romans, 
and the Franks under Charlemagne. 



Elaying Cabds.— About the year 
1390, cards were invented to divert 
Charles VI., then king of France, who 
bad fallen into a melancholy disposition. 

The inventor proposed by the figure of 
the four suits, or colours, as the French 
call them, to represent the four states or 
classes of men in the kingdom. 

By the Cceur (hearts) are meant gens 
4e cceur, choirmen or ecclesiastics ; and 
therefore the Spaniards, who certainly re- 
ceived the use of cards from the French, 
have capos or chalices instead of hearts. 

The nobility, or prime military part of 
the kingdom, are represented by the ends 
or points of lances or pikes ; and our ig- 
norance of the meaning or resemblance of 
the figure, induced us to call them Spades, 
The Spaniards have espadas (swords) in 
lieu of pikes, which is of sindlar import. 

By Diamonds are designed the order 
of citizens, merchants, and tradesmen, 
carreaux (stones). The Spaniards have 
a coin, deneroSy which answers to it ; and 
the Dutch call the French word carreaux 
stienenj stones, and diamonds from the 
form. 

TrefiCi the trefoil leaf, or clover-grass, 
(corruptly called clubs), alludes to the 
husbandmen and peasants. How this 
suit came to be called clubs cannot be 
known, unless borrowing the same from 
the Spaniards, who have bastos (staves or 
clubs) instead of the trefoil, so gave the 
Spanish signification to tlie French figure. 

The names of the four kings, as the 
French in drollery sometimes call the 
cards , are David, Alexander, Caesar, and 
Charles, which names were then and still 
are, on the French cards. These respec- 



SPANISH ROBBERS. 

By the light of a lantern that blazed 
from the top of the diligence, I could 
discover that part of the road was skirted 
by olive trees, and that the mules, having 
come in contact with some obstacle to 
their progress, had been thrown into con- 
fusion, and stood huddled together, as if 
afraid to move, gazing upon each other 
with pricked ears and frightened aspect. 
A single glance to the right hand gave a 
clue to the mystery. Just beside the fore- 
wheel of the diligence stood a man dressed 
in that wild garb of Valencia which I had 
seen for the first time in Amposta. His 
red cap, which flaunted far down his 
back, was in front drawn closely over bis 
forehead ; and his striped manta, instead 
of being rolled round him, hung unem- 
barrassed from one shoulder. Whilst his 
left leg was thrown forward in preparation, 
a musket was levelled in his hands, along 
the barrel of which his eye glared fiercely 
upon the visage of the conductor. On 
the other side, the scene was somewhat 
different. Pepe, being awake when the 
interruption took place, was at once sen- 
sible of its nature. He had abandoned 
the reins, and jumped from his seat to the 
road-side, intending to escape among the 
trees. Unhappy youth, that he should 
not have accomplished his purpose ! He 
was met by the muzzle of a musket when 
he had scarce touched the ground ; i^d a 
third ruffian appearing at the same mo- 
ment from the treacherous concealment of 
the very trees towards which be was fly- 
ing, he was effectually taken, and brought 
round into the road, where he was made to 
stretch himself upon his face, as had al- 
ready been done with the conductor. 

I could now distinctiy hear one of these 
robbers— for such they were— inquire in 
Spanish of the mayoral as to the number 
of passengers ; if any were armed ; whe- 
ther there was any money in the diligence ; 
and then, as a conclusion to the interro- 
gatory, demanding La bolsa / in a more 
angry tone. The poor fellow meekly 
obeyed. He raised lumself high enough 
to draw a large leathern, purse from an 
inner pocket, and, stretching his hand up- 
ward to deliver it, said, Toma usted coital- 
lero; pero no me quita tisied la vidai 
** Take it, cavalier ; but do not take away 
my life !" The robber, however, was 
pitiless. Bringing a stone from a large 
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heap collected for the repair of the road, 
he fell to beatuig the mayoral upon the 
head with it The unhappy man sent 
forth the most piteous cries for misencor" 
dia and piedad. He might as well have 
asked pity of the stone that smote him, as 
of the wretch who wielded it In his 
agony he invoked Jesu Christo, Santiago 
Apostoly Martir, La Virgin del Pilar ^ and 
all those sacred names held in awful reve- 
rence by the people, and most likely to 
arrest the rage of his assassin. All in 
vain : the murderer redoubled his blows, 
until, growing furious in the task, he laid 
his musket beside him, and worked with 
both hands upon his victim. The cries 
for pity which blows had first excited, 
blows at length quelled. They had gra^ 
dually increased with the suffering to the 
most terrible shrieks, then declined into 
low and inarticulate moans, until a deep- 
drawn and agonized gasp for breath, and 
an occasional convulsion alone remained 
to show that the vital principle had not 
yet departed.. 

It fared even worse with Pepe, though, 
instead of the cries for pity which had 
availed the mayoral so little, he uttered 
nothing but low moans that died away in 
the dust beneath him. One might have 
thought that the extreme youth of the lad 
would have ensured him compassion : But 
no such thing,— the robbers were doubt- 
less of Amposta, and, being known to 
him, dreaded discovery. When both the 
victims had been rend^^d insensible, there 
was a short pause, and a consultation in 
a low tone between the ruffians; who 
then proceeded to execute their plans. 
The first went round to the left side of 
the diligence, and, having unhooked the 
iron shoe, and placed it under the wheel 
as an additional security against escape, 
opened the door of the interior, and 
mounted on the steps. I could hear him 
distinctly utter a terrible threat in Spa- 
nish, and demand an ounce of gold from 
each of the passengers. This was an- 
swered by an expostulation from the Va- 
lencian shopkeeper, who said that they 
had not so much money, but what they 
had would be given willingly. There 
was then a jingling of purses, some pieces 
dropping on the floor in the hurry and 
agitation of the moment Having re- 
mained a short time at the door of the 
interior, he] did not come to the cabriolet, 
but passed at once to the rotunda. Here 
he used greater caution, doubtless from 
having seen the evening^before, at Am- 
posta, that it contained no women, but 



six young students, who were all stout 
fellovyrs. They were made to come down, 
one by one, from their strong-hold, de- 
liver their money and watches, and then 
lie flat upon their faces in the road. 

Meanwhile, the second robber, after 
consulting with his companion, returned 
to the spot where the zagal Pepe lay 
rolling from side to side. As he went 
towards him, he drew a knife from the 
folds of his sash, and having opened it, 
placed one of his naked legs on either 
side of his victim. Pushing aside th^ 
jacket of the youth, he bent forward and 
dealt him repeated blows in every part of 
the body. Hie young priest, my com- 
panion, shrunk back shuddering into his 
comer, and hid his face within his trem- 
bling fingers ; but my own eyes seemed 
spell-bound, for I could not withdraw 
them from die cruel spectacle, and my ears 
were more sensible than ever. Though 
the windows at the front and sides were 
still closed, I could distinctly hear each 
stroke of tlie murderous knife, as it en- 
tered its victim. It was not a blunt 
sound as of a weapon that meets with 
positive resistance; but a hissing noise, 
as if the household implement, made to 
part the bread of peace, performed un- 
willingly its task of treachery. This 
moment was the unhappiest of my life ; 
and it struck me at the time, that if any 
situation could be more worthy of pity 
than to die the dog*s death of poor Pepe, 
it was to be compelled to witness his fate, 
without the power to aid him. 

Having completed the deed to his satis- 
faction, this cold-blooded murderer came 
to the door of the cabriolet, and endea- 
voured to open it He shook it violently, 
calling to us to assist him; but it had 
chanced hitherto that we had always gone 
out on the other side, and the young priest, 
who had never before been in a diligence, 
thought, from the circumstance^ that there 
was but one door, and therefore answered 
the fellow that he must go to the other 
side. On the first arrival of these un- 
welcome visitors, I had taken a valuable 
watch which I wore from my waistcoat 
pocket, and slipped it into my boot ; but 
when they fell to beating in the heads of 
our guides, I bethought me that the few 
dollars I carried in my purse might not 
satisfy them, and replaced it again in 
readiness to be delivered at the shortest 
notice. These precautions were* how- 
ever, unnecessary. The third ruffian, 
who had continued to make the circuit of 
the diligence with his musket in his hand, 
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paused a moment in the road ahead of us> 
and having placed his head to the ground 
as if to listen, presently came and spoke in 
an under tone to his companions. They 
stood for a moment over the mayoral, and 
struck his head with the huts of their mus- 
kets, whilst the fellow who had before used 
the knife, returned to make a few farewell 
thrusts ; and in another moment they had 
all disappeared from around us. 

In consequence of the darkness, which 
was only partially dispelled in front of 
the diligence by the lantern which had 
enabled me to see what occurred so im- 
mediately before me, we were not at once 
sensible of the departure of the robbers, 
but continued near half an hour after 
their disappearance in the same situation 
in which they left us. The short breath- 
ings and the chattering of teeth, lately so 
audible from within the interior, gradually 
subsided, and were succeeded by whispers 
of the females, and soon after by words 
pronounced in a louder tone ; whilst our 
mangled guides, by groans and writh- 
ings, gaye evidence of returning anima- 
tion. My companion and I slowly let 
down the windows beside us, and, having 
looked round a while, opened the door 
and descended. The door of the interior 
stood open as it had been left, and those 
within sat each in his place in anxious 
conversation. In the rear of the coach 
was a black heap on the ground, which I 
presently recognized for the six students 
who had occupied the rotunda, and who, 
lyusg flat upon their faces, made the odd- 
est figure one can conceive, rolled up in 
their black cloaks, with their cocked hats 
of the same solemn colour emerging at 
intervals from out the heap. As we 
came cautiously towards them, they whis- 
pered among each other ; and then first 
one lifted his head to look at us, and then 
another, until finding that we were their 
fellow-travellers, they all rose at once like 
a cloud, notwithstanding a threat which 
the robbers had made to them at their 
departure, to wait by the road-side and 
shoot down the first who should offer to 
stir. It will readily occur to the reader, 
that if resistance to this bold and bloody 
deed could have l>een made at all, it 
might have l)een by these six young men, 
-who, being together, and acquainted with 



each other, might have acted in concert, 
whereas the rest of the party were as 
completely separated as though they had 
been in distinct vehicles. But if it be 
considered, that they had been awakened 
suddenly by armed ruffians, that they 
were destitute of weapons, and knew not 
the number of their assailants, it will ap- 
pear more natural that they should have 
acted precisely as they did. 

Our first care, when thus left to our- 
selves, was to see if any thing could be 
done for our unfortunate guides. We 
found them rolling over in the dust and 
moaning inarticulately, excepting that the 
conductor would occasionally murmur 
forth some of those sainted names whose 
aid he had vainly invoked in the moment 
of tribulation. Having taken down the 
light from the top of the coach, we found 
them so much disfigured with bruises and 
vrith blood, that recognition would have 
been impossible. The finery of poor 
Pepe, his silver buttons and his sash of 
silk, were scarcely less disfigured than his 
features. There happened to be in our 
party a student of medicine, who now 
took the lead in the Samaritan office of 
binding, vrith pieces of linen and pocket 
handkerchiefs, the wounds of these un- 
happy men. While thus engaged, we 
heard the ncnse of footsteps in the direc- 
tion of Amposta, and shortly after a man 
came up, with a musket in his hand. 
Having heard our story, and inquired 
the route which we supposed the robbers 
to have taken, he discharged his musket 
several times in that direction. He wore 
a mongrel kind of uniform, and proved 
to be one of the resguardo, or armed 
police, which is scattered over the country 
for the prevention of smuggling, and the 
protection of lives and property ; but its 
members receiring a salary insufficient for 
their support, as is the case with almost 
all the inferior servants of the Spanish 
crown, are obliged to increase their means 
the best or worst way they can, and are ' 
oflen leagued in practices which it is their 
business to suppress. It would perhaps 
be bold to say, that this man was either 
directly or indirectly engaged vrith those 
who had just robbed us ; but his appear- 
ance at this conjuncture was both sudden 
and singular. — ui Year in Spairu 



EPITAPH FOR A CARD-MAKER. 

His card b cut— long days he shvjfled through 
The game of life— he dealt as others do ; 
Though he by honours tells not its amount, 
When the last trump is played, his tricks will count. 
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Swttwf) Chronicle. 

As illustrative of tbe strictness with 
which the church looked after her dues in 
ancient times, we subjoin a curious ex- 
tract from the Records of the Kirk- Session 
of Perth :~ 

" Dec. 9. 1577.— Because that Thomas 
Patterson and Catherine Culbert contract- 
ed marriage, and the said Catherine will 
not accomplish the same; therefore the 
Session (of Perth) desires the bailies to 
poind John Wood, who was cautioner for 
the said Catherine for ten pounds, ac- 
cording to the Act.** It was long a 
practice that the man and woman who 
proposed to be married, appeared in pre- 
sence of the Session, and gave mutual 
promise to accomplish their marriage with- 
in a certain time. They either gave mo- 
ney into the hands of the Session by way 
of pledge, or each procured a cautionp 
liable to pay a fine for him or her who 
should fail of performing the promise. 

Dec, 11. — The following extract from 
an unpublished history of Scotland, deli- 
neates in a very graphic manner ^he state 
of society which existed during the earlier 
years of James VI., when no one had any 
chance of safety, unless he could make his 
hand protect his head. 

" Upon the xi day of December Ro- 
bert Ker, the laird of Sessfurd, prince, of 
the King's gaird, beand passand betwixt 
Pallay and Sowtray, in humble manner, 
only accorapanyit with Robert Rutber- 
furd, his servant, past out of the way 
seyand the Earle Both well, and nane 
with him hot his awin wyff. Bot the 
said Erll went directlie in his way, 
when, cuming neer till uther, the ladie 
Bothwell licht aff horsback fra hir hus- 
band, beand rydand behind him, being 
bot ane lytill naig; and the said laird 
Cessfurd, being upon ane great gelding, 
and his servant upone ane other horse. 
So thay cuming neer till uther upone 
horsback, schot their dagis, and thereafter 
invadit uthers with swordes, in presens of 
the said ladie greit with chyld, sitting 
upon ane litill knowe besyde thame. But 
the Erll, being upon ane litill naig, could 
give no straik to the laird himself, bot 
playit with his servant in mowis, till the 
the said laird rydand about the Erll, straik 
him upone ye schoulder with the point of 
his sword, with quhilk straik he bled him, 
and then the laird fled away. So the 
Erll seeing the laird Sessfurd flee, cryit, 
« Gif thou flee, thy man sail dee." So 
he returned till saiff his man. And they 



all three licht and faught And the Erll 
gave* the servant ane great ^raik on the 
cheik. In end, the said laird yieldit to 
the said ErA for saiftie of his servant. 
And the Erll himselfT sewit up^ the ser- 
vant's cheik. Swords beand put up, and 
after lang conference, the said laird was 
compellit back to retume to the king, 
beand in Holiruidhous, where he schew 
unto his Grace the haill effect of the mat- 
ter. The said laird was passand hame, 
to have vesit his wyff in child-bed lair 
verrie deidlie seik.** 

^^Dec» 13. 1584. — Upon the thretene day 
of December, Edward Henrysone, bax- 
ter, burges of Edinr.; sone to Johne Hen- 
rysone, baxter, burges thereof, was accu- 
sit in Edinr., condemnit, and burnt quick 
at the croce of Edinr., and that becaus 
the nicht befoir, betwixt fyve and six 
houres ^t evin, he wilfuUie fyrit with ane 
candle ane hedder stak in Pebles-wynd, 
perteining to his said father, throw the 
quhilk his fatheris baikhous and ludging 
their beside was brunt. Efter he had got- 
ten out of the toun, and passand over the 
Burrowmure, he retumit agayne, and 
cam within the toun, and offerit himselff 
to the baillies to be punischit for his de- 
merit. Sick execution of justice was 
never usit of befoir in this countray, for 
he cryand spak, God have mercie, efter his 
legis, armis, and skin of his face was brunt 
away, ane terrible sicht to ^e.*' 

Excommunication must have. been a 
dreadful punishment in former times, if 
the unfortunate individuals subjected to 
it were in every case treated in the same 
manlier as poor John Moncreiffl 

Dec, 14.. 1602.—" It was reported, that 
John Moncreifi*, excommunicate, resorted 
into this town, (Perth), and walked daily 
on the streets, resorted to the kirk and all 
societies, as if be were not excommunicate. 
Therefore it was ordained, that his excom- 
munication should be intimated of new 
again the next sabbath ; and farther, the 
ministers requested the magistrates to 
take order with him hereafter, and not 
suffer him to walk openly on the streets 
to the dishonour of this congregation.*' 
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LAW OF THE BIER. 
Of all the superstitious feelings— and 
they were many— which lent so thrilling 
an interest to the lives of our forefathers, 
none seems to have been regarded in so 
solemn a light, as that which led them to 
expect the discovery of the hidden mur- 
derer from the touch of the dead body of 
his victim. Many of our other supersti- 
tions were disclaimed by those who se- 
cretly felt their power, and more of them 
were only indulged in darkness and soli- 
tude ; but the " Law of the Bier,"— the 
solemn appeal from the baffled wit of man 
to the unerring wisdom of Heaven,— was 
not practised in lonely heaths or solitary 
hovels, but in the open eye of day, before 
crowds of awerstruck and devout specti^ 
tors, and with all the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance, which the mingled minis- 
ters of justice and religion could afford it. 
A brief notice of the nature of this re- 
markable superstition, and of the cere- 
monies to which it gave rise, will we trust 
be deemed acceptable. The bier-right 
was of course only resorted to in cases of 
evident or suspected violence to the de- 
ceased, and where the unknown murderer 
had 4one his work too warily to leave any 
trace which might lead to conviction. 
Then, when all other proof had failed, 
there was still left the solemn appeal to 
Heaven. According to the theory of the 
times, the blood was not only the seat of 
the vHal principle^ but was the life— tiie 
soul itsetf. The soul was supposed to 
linger about the body, until the convic- 
tion of the murderer, and his expiation of 
the crime» had appeased the manes of the 
deceased ; and the antipathy which existed 
• between the soul of tbe murdered and 
that of the murderer, was deemed suffi- 
ciently powerful to enable it to testify, by 
bleeding at the touch of the latter, the 
abhorrence which it felt. The ceremony 
must have been extremely imposing, and, 
especially when regulated by the church, 
iH^ increased the otherwise solemn spec- 
tacle by processions, the exhibition •>f 
their holy reUcs, lighted tiq>ers, and all 
the usual machinery of the Romish 
church, was admirably calculated to have 



inspired the mind of the already* con- 
sdence-struck criminal with awe and ter- 
ror, and eventually compel him to confess 
his enormous crimes in the {ace of th^ 
assembly. 

« The mangled body of the murdered 
person was stretched upon a bier, covered 
with fair linen doth, and placed before' 
the high altar; when, after a procession 
of priests hymning an anthem, the sus- 
pected person was conducted forward to 
the high altar, where, after performing his 
devotions, the face of the deceased was 
uncovered befbre him. He was then 
called upon to place one hand upon the 
mortal wound, and the othm* upon the 
mouth of the deceased,— and in that 
posture to invoke Heaven to attest his 
innocence— 'at the same time calling down 
its curses and instant vengeance on bis 
head, should he, after such assertions, be 
guilty. If, on his approaching the body, 
or during the above ceremonial, the blood 
should gush from the mouthy nostrils, or 
wound, this was hM sufficient evidence 
of his guilt" 

It ifr impossible to state ]>recisely what 
nation first practised this ordeal; but it 
is obviously founded on a deep knowledge 
of human nature. Few even of the most 
hardened and practised villains could have 
undergone such a test unmoved; and 
when it is considered, that the act was 
performed in the presence of the judges, 
clergy, and the accusers, it would gene^ 
rally be easy to distinguish between the 
confusion of one innocently accused of 
the crime, and the terror and conscience* 
struck countenance and demeanour of the 
murderer ; and even should he have nerve 
enough to brave the worst part of this 
severe ordeal, his very confidence and 
studied boldness would prove the means 
of his detection. The accidoital bleeding 
of the corpse also, might overthrow the 
assumed boldness of the murderer ; and 
in fact was often the means <^ producing 
the most abject confession of the crim^ 
and compelled the recreant to utter cries 
for mercy, which even the torture had 
fiuled to extort. 

We shall now subjoin one or two in> 
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stances, in which the corpses of murdered 
persons have been touched as a test of 
guilt in Scotland, selected from a very 
learned article on the nibjeot by Mr FiU 
cairn, whose labours in elucidating the 
antiquities of the country ean never be 
top highly praised. ** Msfnone P^les^ 
alias Pardone, spouse to Sevene in Hilds- 
wick, was, on 22d March 1604, sentenc- 
ed to be Btnmgled at a fstake, •nd burned 
to ashes, ^t the SiU (fJBerrw, for witch- 
craft aqd mumdert Slsrion and her bua* 
bmd having ane deadU^ and yene^o«l 
malice in her heart against Edward HaU 
cro in Ovanire;, b^ng determined " to . 
destn^ and put him down,'* being tnms^ 
formed in the lyknes of ime piUae]u|uball, 
(tbe devill chan^ng her spirit* qvWk fled 
at the 8«m9 quMX <^ tibe oaid Sdward 
md four incUviduftU being in a fi«hing- 
boat, conung Irom the sea, «t the nonh 
bank of HUdswiek ** on ape fair mornings 
did f um under the «iid boa^ imd over«< 
tuvni^ ber with ease^ and drowned •nd d9- 
Toiirfd theme in die pey, ri^t at the shore* 
whQn tbere wes na danger utherways." 
The bodie of Halcro and another of these 
iahermen having been found, Mi^on and 
Serene ^ wer sent for, and brought to see 
thiupe, and to h»y their hands on thame» 
^m« d»ys ailer said death Aod away* 
fusting, quhaire tbeir bluid was wanished 
^d deiolved from every natural cours 
<ir capse shire »od run; the said unw 
quhul Edward bled at the collar-bane or 
fTfdg-bane, and the said in the hand 

mtAfing^h gushing ou$ hMd thaitmi, to 
tfif c^reat admiration of thp beholders, 
fpd r^Telatipn of tlie judgment ni the 
^Imytle." 

In tb? dittay oi Christian Wilson, ulias 
^ Limthprne, accused of murder, witcb* 
oralV* &c it Is stAted, thut ** tber b^g 
emniti^ betwiit the said Cbristiane and 
Alexander Wilsone her brother, and she 
f^entymes threatened him s at lenth, about 
7 or 8 months since* altho' the said Alei^ 
tnder was sene that day of W death, at 
Ihfoet hawr% fiftemoone, in good health* 
fTolking about his businesso and of^<f9, 
^% at ^va hours that same night* he wa» 
faaftA dead, lying In his owne house nar- 
ked as be was bomo* with his face torn 
wd rent, without any i^peoranee of a spot 
of blood either upon his bodie or nigh to 
ft. And altho* many of the n^ghbouri 
IB Ike toun^ (Dalkeith), came into his 
boose to toe the dead corpse, yitt sho 
nmev oflmrad to cum, howbeit her dwell- 
ing was next adjacent thairto; nor had 
die so much as any seeming grielf lor his 



dfath. But the minister and baillifies of 
the toune taking great suspitione of her 
in respect of her carriage, commaodit she 
shoidi be brought in ; but when siie came, 
she came trembling all the way to the 
house— i6ii< she refusit to eum nigh THE 
0Q9P8 or to TOUCH IT, saymg, that she 
** never touchit a dead corps in her life;*' 
but being eamestlie desyred by the min- 
ister and the baiUlfo, and her brother's 
^ends who was killed, that she should 
** but tuitch the corps soi^lie," she granted 
to doe it ; but before she did it, the sone 
being ihyning in at the howse* she ex- 
pnesait her s^ Urns* hnmbly de^riog* 
that <* 9t the Lord made the eone tQ ahyne 
nnd ghte Ugla into that howte, that alto he 
vmld g^te tight to the discovering of thai 
murder" And with these words* she* 
T^jmvgWQ the wound tfthe de<ul man 
very sqftlie, it being wbyte and deane, 
without any spot of Uuid or the lyke***- 
ykt IMMEOIATSLY, VfhiU her finger «imv 
vpon it, THE BLOOD GVm&i OWS OF IT* 
to the great admijratione of all the bebould^ 
on, who took it for diteoverie of the mur^ 
der acoordtng to her own prayer/* 

A very singular incident is related by 
Law in bis Memorials ; '* Two men having 
been executed at Glasgow, Jan. 14. 1683* 
for the murder of a gentleman (David 
Munroe) at Incbb^ bridge, in eonso* 
quenoe of the enormity of their ofieneo 
their bodies were appointed to be hung 
in irons. For this purpose the bodies of 
the criminali wero conveyed to the spot» 
where, according to the terms of the sen-» 
tence* they were to be gibbeted. Xoitf 
relates, that <* though their entrails were 
taken ou^ and their bodies cleansed from 
all blood* yet when it (the body of one of 
the culprits) came to the plaoe whore tbt 
murther was committed* did gueh out biood 
in the arm that was cut, testified to be n 
truth by the bdmlders, which was a tea^ 
mony of their guilt— The question was 
solemnly argued in the caae of FbiHp 
Slanfield, executed for parricide in 1668^ 
against whom the presnoiptiofis of myai^ 
dering his father were certainly but slf»« < 
den bad they not been fearfully strengths 
ened by the circumstance awona to by 
a auvgeon, one of the witneases, vta< that 
upon the prisoner's assiafeing to lift the 
body of hb deoeaaed ftther* Sir Jamoi 
Stanfield, after it had been sewed up 
in clean linen, it dartit out Hood through 
tfa» linen from the left side of the node* 
which the pannel touched ; but that when 
he* the vritaess* and the other surgeon 
James Crawford, put on the linen, and 
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stirred and moved the head and neck be-^ tneknchciTy. Time passed on for 'the 

fore, he saw no blood at all.**~It will be space oi fifty ifearsy when a smith, fishing 

seen from the following extract from the near tlie place, found a very uncommon 

Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, that it and curious bone, Vhich he put in his 

was not only while the body remained en- pocket, and afterwards shewed to some 

tireandundecayetl, that the murderer bad people in his smithy. The murderer 

to dread detection from the unconsumable being present, now an old white-headed 

antipathy of the murdered spirit. ** Two man, leaning on bis staff, desired a sight 

young men going a-fishing in the river of Uie little bone; but how horrible was 

Yarrow, fell oirt; and so high ran the the UsMe\ no sooner had he touched it than 

quarrel, that the one in a fit of passion it strecmed with purple blood. Being told 

subbed the otlier to the heart with a fish where it was found, he confessed the 

spear. Astonished at the rash act, he hesi- crime, was condemned, but was prevented 

tated whether to fly, give himself up to by death from suffering the punishment 

justice, or conceal the crime; and in the due to bis offence.'* — As we uniformly 

end fixed on the latter expedient, burying prefer the kindred illustration of poetry, 

the body of liis friend very deep in the in all matters connected with the roman- 

land. As the meeting had been acciden- tic feelings of the olden time, we shall 

tal, he had never been suspected, al- wind up our account of the law of the 

though a visible change was observed in bier with the following delightful ballad 

his behaviour, from gaiety to a settled from the Minstrelsj/, 

EARL RICHARD. 
" Oh, Ladye, rock never your young young son 
One hour langer for me, 
For I have a sweetheart in Garloich Hills, 
I love far better than thee." 

« The very sole o* that ladyis foot 

Than thy face is far m^r white ;"— . 
" But nevertheless, now, Erl Richard, 
Ye will bide in my bower a* night.*' 
She birled him with the ale and wine, 

As they sat down to sup ; — 
A living man he laid him down. 

But I wat he ne'er rose up. 
Tlien up and tpak the p^injay 
That flew aboon her head,-~ 
« Ladye, keep weel your green cleiding 

Frae gude Erl Richard's bluid." 
" O better I'll keep my green cleiding 
Frae gude Erl Richard's bluid. 
Than thou canst keep the chattering tongue 
That brattles in tby head." 

She 's called upon her bower maidens. 
She 's called upon them ane by ane, 
** Tliere lies a dead man in ray bower, 
I wish that he .were gane." 

They hae bof>tfid bim and spurred him. 

As he was wont to ride, 
A hunting horn tied round his waist, 

A sharpe sword by his side ; 
And they hae had him to the Evan water 

For a' men call it Clyde. 

Tlien up and spak the popinjay 
That sat upon the tree, — 
** What hae ye done wi' Erl I^ichard ? 
Ye were his gay ladye." 

** Come doon, come doon, my bonnie bird, 
And sit upon my hand, 
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And thou wilt hae a cage o* goud 
Where thou hast but the wand.*' 

" Awa, awa, ye ill woman, 
' Nae cage o* goud for me ; 
As ye hae dune to Erl Richard 
Sae ye would do to me.** 

She hadna cross*d a rigg o* land, 

A rigg but barely ane, 
When she met wi* his auld father 

Came riding all alane. 

'* Where hae ye been noo, Ladye fair. 

Where hae ye been sae late?** 
^ We hae been seeking Erl Richard, 

But him we canna get.** 

** Erl Richard kens a' the fords in Clyde, 
He*ll ride them ane by ane ; 
And though the night was ne*er sae dark, 
' Erl Richard will come hame.** 

O it fell anse upon a day 

The King was boun* to ride, 
And he has miss*d him Erl Richard, 

Should hae ridden on his right side. 

The Ladye turned her round about, 
Wi* meikle moumfu* din, 
*< It fears me sair o* Clyde water 
That he is drown*d therein.** 

** Gar douk, gar douk»* the King he cried. 
Gar douk for gold and fee ; 
O wha will douk for Erl Richard's sake? 
Or wha will douk for me ?** 

They douked in at ae well-head,f 
And out aye at the other; 
*< We can douk nae mair for Erl Richard, 
Although he were our brother.*' 

It fell that in that Ladye's castle 

The King was boun* to bed. 
And up and spak the popinjay 

That flew abune his head : 

** Leave off your douking on the day. 
And douk upon the night. 
And where that sackless | knight lies slaid 
The candles will bum bright** 

** O there's a bird within this bower, 
That sings baith sad and sweet; 
O there's a bird within your bower 
Keeps me frae my night's sleep." 

Hiey left the douking on the day. 

And douk'd upon the night; 
And where that sackless knight lay slain 

The candles burned bright. 

Hie deepest pot in a' the linn 

They found Erl Richard in, 
A green turf laid across his breast. 

To keep that g^de Lord down. 

• Douk— d/w?. f Well-head— <«Wy. % Sacklcss-^irfWers*. 
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Then up and spak the King himMll, 
When he saw the deadly wound, 
'* O wha has slain my right-hand man. 
And hided him in the linn ?" 

She swore her by the grass sae green, 

Sae did she by the com, 
She hadna seen him, Erl Richard, 

Since Moninday at mom. 

*' Put na the wite on me,** she said, 
** It was my may Catherine.** 
Then they bae cut baith fern and thorn 
To bum that maiden in : 

It wadna take upon her dieek, 

Nor yet upon her chin. 
Nor yet upon her yellow hair, 

To cleanse the deadly sin. 

The maiden touched the clay-cauld corpse, 

A drap it never bled ; 
The Ladye laid her hand on him. 

And soon the ground was red. 

Out they hae taen her may Catherine, 

And put her mistress in ; 
Hie flame tuik £ist upon her cheek, 

Tuik £ut upon her chin, 
Tuik &st upon her faire bodye — 

She burned like hoUins green.* 



NATIONAL MANNERa— Na IL 

HlGHLANDEBS. 

Colonel , Stewaet, in his l^etches 
of the Character, Manners, &c of the 
Highlanders of Scotland, has drawn with 
a masteriy hand the portraiture of this 
brave and hardy race of men ; in which, 
although his partiality is very discerai- 
ble, and which he avows, yet his r^^ard 
to truth is very apparent. The account 
he gives of their first formation into 
clans, and the cause of it, is simple and 
natural ; the consequent devotedness and 
attachment of the members of these dif. 
ferent communities to their chiefs, their 
promptly and zealously adopting his quar- 
rels as their own, and then* readiness up- 
on the slightest signal to take the field, are 
described in the most lively terms. Not- 
withstanding, he afiirms the Highlanders 

• to have been possessed of a trae spirit of 
independence, and, in several instances 
which he reccnrds, they manifested this spi- 
rit by deposing or setting aside such chiefs 

- asjhad degraded their name and family, 
and transferred their allegiance to the next 
in succession, if more deserving. Hieir 
incorruptible fidelity, and detestation, of 



treachery towards any one who put him- 
self under thdr trust or protection, is 
another trait in the character of the High- 
landers, which he enlarges upon at some 
length, and illustrates by anecdotes highly 
interesting, though well known, of the 
security fW>m apprehension which the late 
ilUfated Prince Charles Stewart enjoyed, 
in their wild fastnesses, when an immense 
reward was offered for him. The fol- 
lowing anecdote depicts at once the high 
sense of honour even a noted freebooter 
of that race possessed, when accidentally 
falling in with a stranger entrusted with 
considerable treasure, and who unknow- 
in^y put himself under the protection of 
the very man he dreaded most to meet; 
and records the detestation in which the 
crime of treachery was held, when this 
said'outkw was betrayed into the hands 
of government by the man under whose 
protection he had for yeaiB cakniy and 
' securely lodged. 

** This man had been a sergeant in the 
French service, and came over to Scotland 
in the year 1745. From his uncommon 
size he was called Serjeant Mor. Hav- 
ing no settled abode^ and dreading the 
consequence of having served in the army 



« HoHinf grcen^-green kong. 
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of France, and of being afterwards en- 
gaged in the rebellion,- he formed a party 
of outlaws, and took up bis residence 
among the mountains between the ooun- 
ties of Perth, Inverness, and Argyle. 
While he plundered the cattle of those he 
called his enemies, he protected the pro- 
perty of his friends, and frequently inade 
people on the borders of the lowlands pur- 
chase his forbearance by the payment of 
blackmaiL Many stories are told of this 
man. On one occasion, he met with an 
officer of the garrison of Fort- William on 
the mountains of Lochaber. The officer 
told him that he suspected he had lost his 
way, and, having a large sum of money 
for the garrison, he was afraid of meeting 
the Serjeant Mor; he therefore requested 
that the stranger would accompany him 
on his road. The other agreed; and 
while they walked on, they talked much 
of the Sojeant and his feats, the officer 
using much freedom with his name, call- 
ing him robber, murderer. " Stop there,** 
interrupted his companion ; ** he does in- 
deed take the cattle of the whigs and sas- 
sanachs, but neither he nor his ceamachs* 
ever shed innocent blood, except once^** 
added he, << that I was unfortunate at 
Braemar, when a man was killed ; but I 
immediately ordered the cremch (the spoil) 
to be abandoned, and left to the owners, 
retreating as fin* as we could after such a 
nisfovtune.** << Tou !** says the officer; 
what had you to do with the affair?** «I 
am John Du Cameron : I am the Serjeant 
Mor.— There is the road to Inverloduiy ; 
you cannot now mistake it : you and 3F0ur 
money are sale. Tell your governor to 
send in future a more wary messenger for 
bis gold. Tell him also, that although 
an Otttkiwv and forced to live on the 
pvbKc, I am a soldier as well as himself, 
and would despise taking his gold from a 
defenceless man who confid^ in me.** 
The officer lost no time in reaching the 
gaivlson, and never forgot the adrenture, 
which he ftvquently related. 

Some time afW this the Seijeant Mor 
was betrayed by a treacherous friend, and 
taken by a party under the ooaamand of 
lieutenant (afterwards Sir Hector) Mun- 
ro. This happened at the farm of Dunan 

« Cr«r«Mifo.-*ThM term orlgliially applied to 
the character oC soldiers. In their best aayi, they 
were a ^lect band, and were employed in all en. 
twprises where oneoiunoo danger was to be en. 
couateredK and more than conunon honour to be 
acquired. Latteriy, however, their employments 
were less laudable, and consiaiad ia levying oon- 
tributions on their lowUnd nei^bours, or in 
making them pay trUnffie or Hackimail for pro- 
tection. 



m lUnnoch, where he was in the habit 
of sleeping in safety, till that night, when 
it is said that his landlord sent notice to 
Ueuienant Munro, who was stationed two 
miles distant. Cameron slept in a bam, his 
arms having, as was supposed, been secret- 
ly removed by his felse ftiend. He was 
found asleep, and the soldiers rushed in 
and seized him ; but being a powerful man, 
he shook them all off, and made his way 
to the door, when he was overpowered by 
those on the outside. He threw off one 
of the soldiers with such force against the 
wall of the barn, that be was long disabled 
by the bruises. Cameron was carried to 
Perth, and tried befbre the Court of Jus- 
ticiary for the murder in Braemar, and 
various acts of theft and cattle-stealing. 
One of these acts of theft was stealing 
from the Duke of Atholl's park at Blair 
two wedders, which the party killed for 
food on their return from Braemar. Ca- 
meron was executed at Perth on the 23d 
of November 1753, and hung in chains. 

It was then the practice in the Court 
of Justiciary, to call the doomster (an 
ofBcer so called) into Court, after sentence 
of death was passed, to place his hand on 
the bead of the criminal, as a token that 
he was in future to be under his care. A 
friend of mine» .who was present at this 
trial, informed me, that when the doom- 
ster approached the Serjeant Mor, he ex- 
claimed, " Keep the oaitiir. off,-— let him 
not touch me ;" and, stretching his arms 
as if to. strike, the doomster was so terri- 
fied by hiB look, action, and voices that he 
shrunk back, and rethred fitim the Court 
without going through the usual ceremo- 
ny. 

With respect to the implied punishment 
of treachery amoi^ the Hijghland dans. 
Colonel Stewart says, ^ It was a kmd of 
outlawry cnr banishment from the bdovad 
society in which affection and good opi- 
nion were of such vital importance; and 
while the love of coiHitry and kindred, and 
dread of the in&my which inevitably fol- 
lowed treachery, acted thus powtriluUy, 
the superstitions of the people emifinned 
the one and strengthened the other. He 
adds, << With regiurd to this particular in- 
stance, that although the truth of the al- 
legation was never fully established, yet 
the supposed treacherous friend was hcar- 
•tily despised ; and having lost all hia pro- 
perty by various misfortunes, he left the 
country in extreme poverty, idthongh he 
rented from Governmenl a fium on ad- 
vantageous terms on the forfeited estate 
of Strowan : and the firm belief of the 
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people to this day h, that his nn^fortuMt 
were a just judgment upon him for his 
breach' of trust towards a person who had^ 
without suspidoR, reposed cotifidenee kk 
him." 

REMARKABLE PROVIDENCES. 
No. I. 

Francis Civile. 

Jacob Augustus Tsuawus, or Jaques 
Augustus de Thou, a celebrated hittmian 
of France, who lived in thesixteenA ceo^ 
tury, gives the following singular account 
of the particular interposition of Fkrovi. 
dence to preserve the life of an individual, 
whidi, If altogether true, is beyond all 
example astonishing. 

In the year 1662, when a civil war 
raged in France on account of religious 
disputes, and at the time when the catho* 
lies laid si^e to the city of Rouen, Fran- 
cis Civile, one of the bravest leaders of the 
calvinist party, received a wound, which 
made him fall senseless from the parapet 
into the town. Some soldiers, i^bo sup- 
posed him dead, stripped ftnd buried him, 
with the usual n^Kgence sfnd hurry on 
those occasions: A faithful and afiiM:tioo- 
ate servant, whom he had retained in his 
service, was anxious to give his master a 
more suitable burial, and with that design 
went in search of the body. His search 
bang fruitless, he was on the point of re- 
tvming, when, looking behind him, be per- 
ceived a human hand exposed for want of 
sufficient earth to cover it, and being ap- 
prehensive that it might excite the dogs 
to unearth the body for the purpose of 
devouring it, he was induced to go back 
In order to cover it 

The moment he was going to exercise 
this pious o4Hce, a gleam of Ught from the 
moon, just coming fhrni under a cloud, 
made hiip perceive a diamond ring Civile 
wore on his Bnger: on striving to get it 
off, he found there was a warmth remain- 
ing in the hand, and without loss of time 
he took up the body, which he Ibund to be 
his roaster. As he had still breath in him, 
he carried him quickly to ^ hospital of 
the wounded. But the surgeons, who were 
probably fatigued with labour, or consi- 
dered him OH the point of death, would 
take no trouble with his wound. The 
servant then found himself obliged to 
transport him to his own quarters, where 
he languished for four days without any 
h«lp. At the end of this tame two phy- 
sicians had the eomplaitance to visit him. 



They dr«ned his wound, and put him in 
a way of recovery. 

The town having been taken by ammrit, 
the GvmqueRMrs vrere so barbarous afc to 
throw bim oat of the window. He for- 
tunately foil xm a heiqi of dung, whev^ 
abandoned by every one, he still paseed 
three days. Ducroiset, his relation, had 
him carried off privately in the night, and 
sent Into the country, where his wounds 
were i^n taken care of at leisure. There^ 
after so many kinds of death, he reco^ 
vered to perfect health, and survived all 
those accidents forty years. 

That particular Phividence that saved 
this man from so many perils, had also 
presided over his birth. His mother dyfng 
with child during the absence of her hua- 
band, had been buried without anyone 
thinking to extract die child by the Ce- 
sarian operation. The day she was in- 
terred the husband arrived, and learned 
with surprise die death of his wifo, and 
the little attention that was paid to the 
fruit of her wottib. He required her grave 
to be dng up, and having her immediately 
opened, Ovile was extr^tc^ still Mving. 



NOTICES OF NATURAL HIS- 
TORY.— No. I. 

The Flying Fkh.— The flying fish 
is distinguisbcd by its immense fins^ si- 
tuated immediately behind die gills, ^ich 
it uses as wings when it wishes to change 
its element. They generally fly fotty 
or fifty yards, when they meet a wave, 
and plungmg into the bosom of it, dis- 
appear. A few rose over the crest, and, 
apparenUy bathing their wings in the 
spray, pursued their flight widi renovat- 
ed power. I know no object of natural 
history more intercsUng than a flock of 
stormy petterels, sporting among a shoal 
of flying fish, and alternating with each 
other's element,— die litdc bSd descend- 
ing into the depths of the sea, and be- 
coming an Inhabitant of the water, the fish 
ascencj&ig to the heights of the atmos- 
phere, and becoming an inhabitant of the 
air. It is one of those exqmsitely cuiioas 
and beautiful links in the great chain of 
nature, by which we suppose spiritual, 
and we know corporeal beings are c(»- 
nected, forming a regular and insensible 
gradadOn of existences, from the minis- 
tering angels below Ood*s throne to the 
lowest mass of unorganized matter. 

A singular occurrence took place in the 
evening. About eight o'clock a boy had 
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got into his hammock, which was swung 
on the main deck opposite a port. He 
was suddenly startled from his sleep by 
some living thing, extremely cold, flutter- 
ing upon his breast, and finally nestling in 
his bosom. He started out of bed in af- 
fright; and searching his hammock, he 
found a large flying fish panting and gasp- 
ing under the clotlies.- It was imme- 
diately brought to me as a curiosity, and I 
examined and sketched it It was nine 
inches long, blue and mottled on the 
back like a mackerel, the head scaly, and 
the mouth toothless ; the belly was white, 
flat, and angular ; the tail was unequal, 
the' lower division being longer than the 
upper; the wings were two membrana- 
ceous fins, of a triangular shape, about 
four inches long, consisting of eleven 
strong ribs branching ofi^ from a point, 
dividing and subdividing with great regu- 
larity as they expanded, and connected by 
a transparent and very beautiful mem- 
brane, which presented a considerable 
surface to the air. They were attached 
to the shoulders of the fish, between the 
gills, atHhe at>ex of the triangle, by mus- 
cles uncommonly strong, and of a solidity 
and tenacity very different from the sub- 
stance of the body. , I at6 part of the fish 
broiled, and found it very good, exceed- 
ing a herring in firmness and flavour. 
TTie roe, however, was very strong, and 

-to a certain degree pungent and caustic. 
A rare and beautiful species or variety 
of this fish is sometimes found in the 
Mediterranean, having four wings or long 
fins inserted behind the gills. The body is 
a bright violet colour, covered with scales, 

. which easily come off; the head flat and 
smooth; and the frontal so transparent, 
that the brain is seen through it. 

The apparent motive which induces 
tiiis fish to leave its proper element, is to 
avoid the pursuit of its numerous enemies, 
which every-where persecute it,— conitos, 

-albicores, but particularly dolphins. These 
last are constantly seen bounding after 
them, and frequently out of the water, 
their bright green backs and silver bellies 
presenting very beautiful objects. When 
tiiis pursuit takes place at night, and near 
a ship, the flying fish, like all its finny 
tribe, is strongly attracted by light, flies 

• towards it, perhaps for protection, and 
enters any part of the vessel where it may 

-be placed. Lanterns are sometimes set 
for this purpose in the chains : and ieino- 
ther caught there was afterwards brought 
to me. It was the light between decks, 
gleaming through the port-holes, that 



attracted the fish to the boy*s hammock, 
when the little creature accidentally took 
refuge in the lad*s bosom. Had such 
an accident occurred in the days of Ovid, 
no doubt he would have invented some 
mythological metamorphosis to account 
for it, and have made a pretty tale of the 
loves of the sailor boy and the flying fish. 
Brazilian Spideb. — Among the in- 
sects is an enormous spider, which I did 
not observe elsewhere. In passing through 
an opening between some trees, I felt my 
head entangled in some obstructions, and 
on withdrawing it, my light straw hat 
remained behind. When I looked up 
I saw it suspended in the air, entangled 
in the meshes of an immense cobweb, 
which was drawn like a veil of thick 
gauze across the opening, and was ex- 
panded from branch to branch of the op- 
posite trees, as large as a sheet ten or 
twelve feet in diameter. The whole of 
this space was covered with spiders of the 
same species, but of different sizes ; some 
of them, when their legs were expanded, 
forming a circle of six or seven inches in 
circumference. They were particularly 
distinguished by bright spots. The cords 
composing the web were a glossy yellow, 
like the fibres of silk- worms, and equally 
strong. • I wound off several on a card, 
and they extended to the length of three 
or four yards. A gentleman of Langue- 
doc some time ago attempted to establish 
a manufacture of spider silk, and so far 
succeeded that he made gloves and stock- 
ings from the fibres of the web ; the great 
objection, liowever, to his success, was the 
implacable hostility of these insects to each 
other. Reaumur placed five thousand in 
fifty different cells; but the larger de- 
stroyed the smaller, till but one or two 
was left in each cell. This objection to 
the process did not exist in this Brazilian 
species ; for here the insect was not soli- 
tary but gregarious ; and colonies of more 
than one hundred occupied the same web, 
and lived in amicable communion toge- 
ther. Conde Linhares had intended to 
make some experiments on the tenacious 
threads of this spider ; but it remains for 
others to carry Ids intentions into eSecL— 
WaW^i BrazU. 



WE'LL SEE ABOUT IT! 

" We'll see about it!" From that 
simple sentence has arisen more evil to 
Ireland, than any person, ignorant of the 
strange union of impetuosity and procras- 
tination my countryman exhibit could 
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wcU believe. They are sufficiently prompt 
and energetic where their feelings are con- 
cerned, but, in matters of business, they 
almost invariably prefer teeing about to 
DOING. 

I shall not find it difficult to illustrate 
this observation :— from the many exam- 
ples of its truth, in high and in low life, 
I select Philip Garraty. 

Philip, and Philip's wife, and Philip's 
children, and all the house of Garraty, 
are employed from morning till night in 
seeing about every thing, and, consequent- 
ly, in doing nothing. There is Philip — 
a tall, handsome, good-humoured fellow, 
of abput five-and-thirty, with broad, lazy- 
looking shoulders, and a smile perpetually 
lurking about his mouth, or in his bright 
hazel eyes-^the picture of indolence and 
kindly feeling. There he is, leaning over 
what was once a five-barred gate, and 
leads to the hag-yard; his blue worsted 
stockings full of holes, which the saggan, 
twisted half-way. up the well- formed leg, 
fails to conceal; while his brogues, (to 
use his own words), if they do let the 
water in, let it out again. With what 
unstudied elegance'does he roll that knott- 
ed twine, and then unroll it ; varying his 
occupation, at times, by kicking the stones 
that once formed a wall into the stagnant 
pool, scarcely large enough for full grown 
ducks to sail in. 

But let us first take a survey of the 
premises. 

The dwelling-house is a long rambling 
abode, much larger than the generality c^ 
those that fall to the lot of small Irish 
farmers ; but the fact is, that Philip rents 
one of the most extensive farms in the 
neighbourhood, and ought to be ** well to 
do in the world.** The dwelling looks 
very comfortless, notwithstanding: part 
of the thatch is much decayed, and the 
ra;ik weeds and damp moss nearly cover 
it; the door-posts are only united to the 
wall by a few scattered portions of clay 
and stone^ and the door itself is hanging 
but by one hinge; the window-irames 
shake in the passing wind, and some of 
the compartments are stuffisd with the 
crown of a hat, or a *< lock of straw,** 
very unsightly objects. At the opposite 
side of tlie swamp is the hag-yard gate, 
where a broken line of alternate palings 
and wall exhibits proof that it had formerly 
been fenced in ; the commodious bam is 
almost roofle^ and the other sheds pretty 
much in the same condition ; the pig-sty 
is deserted by the grubbing lady and her 
grunting progeny, who are too fond of 



an occasional repast in the once-cultivated 
garden to remain in their proper abode ; 
die listless turkeys, and contented, half- 
fatted geese, live at large, and on the pub- 
lic ; but the turkeys, with all their shyness 
and modesty, have the best of it, for they 
mount the ill-built stacks, and select the 
grain dplaisir. 

" Give you good-morrow, Mr Philip ; 
we have had showery weather lately.** 

" Och! all manner o* joy to ye, my 
lady!— and sure ye*ll walk in, and sit 
down ; my woman will be proud to see 
ye. I*m sartin we*ll have the rain soon 
agin, for it*s everywhere, like bad luck ; 
and my throat's sore ^vid hurishing thim 
pigs out o* the garden— sorra a thing can 
I do all day for watching thim.** 

" Why do you not mend the door of 
the sty?** 

" True for ye, ma'am dear ; so I would 
if I had the nails; and I*ve been threat'n- 
ing to step down to Mickey Bow, the 
smith, to ask him to see about it.** 

** I hear you've had a fine crop of 
wheat, Philip.'* 

*< Thank God for all things \ You may 
say that ; we had, my lady, a fine crop ; 
but I have always the hight of ill luck 
somehow : upon my sowkins, (and that's 
the hardest oath I swear), the turkeys 
have had the most of it ; but I mean to 
see about setting it up safe to-morrow.** 

<* But, Philip, I thought you sold the 
wheat, standing, to the steward at the big 
bouse." 

" It was all as one as sould, only it's a 
bad world, madam dear, and I've no luck. 
Says the steward to me, says he, I like to 
do things like a man of business ; so. Mis- 
ter Garraty, just draw up a bit of an agree- 
ment that you deliver over the wheat-field 
to me, on sich a day, standing as it is, for 
sich a sum f and 1*11 sign it for ye, and 
thin there can be no mistake— only let me 
have it by this day week. Well, to be 
sure, I came home full o* my good luck, 
and I tould the wife ; and, on the strength 
of it, she must have a new gown. And 
sure, says she. Miss- Hennessy is just 
come from Dublin^ wid a shop-full o* 
goods ; and, on account that she*s my bro- 
ther*s sister-in-law*s first cousin, she*ll let 
me have the first sight o* the things, and 
I can take my pick, and we*ll have plinty 
of time to see about the agreement to- 
morrow. Well, I don*t know how it was, 
but the next day we had no paper, nor 
ink, nor pens in the house ; I meant to 
send the gossoon to Miss Henne8sy*s for 
all^-but forgot the pens. So, when I was 
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teeing about the ^greement^ I bethought 
of the old gander ; and while I was pulU 
ing as beautiful a pen as ever ye laid y'er 
two eyes upon out of his wing, he tattered 
my hand with his bill in such a manner 
that sorra a pen I could houid for three 
days. Well, one thing or another put it 
off for ever so long, and at last I wrote it 
out like print, and takes it myself to the 
steward.— -Ckxxl evening to you, Mr Gar- 
raty, says he. Good evening kindly, sir, 
says I ; and I hope the Avoman that owns 
ye, and all ye*r good family's well. All 
well, thank ye, Mr Garraty, says he. 
I've got the 'greement here, sir, says I, 
pulling it out, as I thought— but, behold 
ye, I only cotcbt the paper it was wrapt 
in, to keep it from the dirt of the tobacco 
that was loose in my pocket for want of a 
box (saving ye*r presence) ; so I turned 
what little bits o* things I had in it out, 
and there was a grate hole that ye might 
drive all the parish rats through, at the 
bottom, which the wife promised to see 
aboul mending as good as six months be- 
fore. Well, I saw the sneer on his ugly 
mouth, (for he's an Englishman), and I 
turned it off with a laugh, and said. Air- 
boles were comfortable in hot weather, 
and sich-like jokes, and that I'd go home 
and make another 'greement— 'Gree- 
ment ! for what? says he, laying down 
his grate outlandish pipe. Whew ! may 
be ye don't know, says I. Not I, says 
he. The wheat-field, says I. Why, says 
he, didn't I tell you then; that you must 
bring the 'greement to me by that day 
week ? — and that was, by the same token, 
(pulling a red memorandum book out of his 
pocket), let me see— exactly this day tliree 
weeks. Do you think, Mr Garraty, he 
goes on, that when ye didn't care to look 
after ye'r own interests, and I offering so 
fair for the field, I was goin^ to wait up- 
on you? I don't lose my papers in the 
Irish fashion. Well, that last set me up ; 
and so I axed him if it was the pattern 
of his English breeding? and one word 
brought on another ; anid all the blood in 
my body rushed into my fist, and I had 
the ill luck to knock him down ; and, the 
coward, what does he do but takes the 
law o' me — and I was cast, and lost the 
sale of the wheat, and was ordered to pay 
ever so much money. Well, I didn't care 
to pay it then, but gave an engagement ; 
and I meant to see about t<— 4>ut forgot ; 
and, all in a jiffy, came a thing they call 
an execution— and, to stop the Cant, I was 
forced to borrow money from that tame 
negnr the exciseman, who'd sell the sowl 



out of his grandmother for sixpcoee (if, 
indeed, there ever was a sowl in the fiit- 
mily)— and it's a terrible case to be pay- 
ing interest for it t/itf." 

" But, Philip, you miglit give up or 
dispose of part of your larm. I know 
you could get a good sum of money for 
that rich meadow by the river." 

*« True for ye, ma'am dear, and I've 
been seeing about it for & long time ; but 
somehow / have no luck. Just as ye 
came up, I was thinking to myself that 
the gale-day is passed, and, all one as be- 
fore, yarra a pin's worth have I for the 
rint ; and the landlord wants it as bad at 
I do, though it's a shame to say that of m 
gintleman ; for jist as he was seeing about 
some old custodium, or something of the 
sort, that had been hanging over the es- 
tate ever since he came to it, the sheriff^a 
officers put executioners in the house: 
and it's very sorrowful for both of us, if 
I may make bouldto say so; for I am 
sartin he'll be racking me for the money, 
and indeed the ould huntsman tonld me 
as much ; but I must see about it : not, 
indeed, that it's much good, for I've no 
luck." 

<* Let me beg of you, Philip, not to take 
such an idea into your head ; do not lose 
a moment ; you will lie utterly ruined if 
you do. Why not apply to your father-in- 
law ? he is able to assist you ; for at pre^ 
sent you only suffer from temporary em- 
barrassment." 

" True for ye, that's good advice^ my 
lady; and, by the blessing of God, 111 
see about it," 

" Then go directly, Philip." 

** Directly ! I can't, ma'am dear, on ac- 
count of the pigs ; and sorra a one I have 
but myself to keep them out of the cab- 
bages ; for I let the woman and the grawls 
go to the pattern at Killaun; it's little 
pleasure they see, the craturs !" 

** But your wife did not hear the hunts- 
man's story ?" 

« Och ! ay, did she; but, unless sbe 
could give me a sfaeaf o' bank-notes, 
where would be the good of her staying? 
— bttt ril see about it" 

** Immediately, then, Philip; think up- 
on the ruin that may come— nay, that 
must come, if you neglect this matter: 
your wife, too— your family reduced from 
comfort to starvation— your home deso- 
Jate— " 

" Asy, my lady l^don't be after break- 
ing my heart intirdy : thank God, I have 
seven as fine ilahulugh children as ever 
preled pratee, and all under twelve yeam 
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ould; and sure I*d lay down my life tin 
times over for every one o* tliem : and to- 
morrow for aartin-^no— to-morrow — the 
burling ; I can*t to-morrow ; but the day 
after, if Vm a living man, I'll tee about 

Poor Philip ! his kindly fedings were 
valueless, because of his unfortunate ha- 
bit. Would that this were the only ex- 
ample I could produce of the ill efiects 
of that dangerous little sentence^-*' /'// 
see about U/** Oh, that the sons and 
daughters of the fairest island that ever 
heaved its green bosom above the surface 
of the ocean, would arise and be doing what 
is to be done, and never again rest con- 
tented with *< SEEING ABOUT IT !*' — Hoi/. 



CURIOUS DISCOVERY OF A 
MURDER. 

Ma Stewart tells me a passage that 
Mr James Ramsay, when chaplain to their 
regiment, told him and several of the offi- 
cers when in Yorkshire. Mr Ramsay had 
this account from the first hands. The 
grave^^tiggers there, about 25 years ago, 
were making a grave in a churchyard, 
and turned up a skull, which, when dirown 
out, fell a-shaking and tumbling up and 
dovn. This very much alarmed the 
grave-diggers, and they went and viewed 
the skull, and perceived a large toad 
lodged in it, which was the cause of 
the motion of the skull, and certainly 
was lodged there in providence to make 
the following discovery. When they hail 
turned out the toad out of the skull, and 
were viewing it, they found a large nlul of 
several inches long sticking in the skull : 
this very much alarmed them. They car- 
ried the skull and nail in it to the minis- 
ter of the parish, (from which if I forget 
not Mr Ramsay liad tiie account): he 
presently, by the parish books, found out 
the person last buried in that grave ; and 
upon inquiry, got accounts that the man 
who was buried there died very suddenly ; 
that his wife was married soon after to a 
servant of theirs about 15 years before. 
They lived still in the parish, and were 
sent for, and confessed they had murdered 
that person by striking a nail through 
bis head.— fToc/row MS. 

COURTSHIP IN NEW ZEALAND. 
The New Zealand method of ** court- 
ship and matrimony '* is a roost extraor- 
dinary one ; so much so, that an observer 
could never imagine any afffeetion exi<<led 



between the parties. A man sees a wo- 
man whom he fancies he should like for 
a wife : he asks the content of her father, 
or, if an orphan, of her nearest relation ; 
which, if he obtains, he carries his *' in- 
tended " off by force, she resisting with all 
her strength ; and, as the New Zealand 
girls are generally pretty robust, som^ 
timet a dreadful struggle takes place :— 
both are soon stripped to the skin ; and 
it is sometimes the work of hours to re- 
move the fair prize a hundred yards. If 
the breaks away, she instantly flees from 
her antagonist, and he has his labour to 
commence again. We may suppose that 
if the lady feels any wish to be united to 
her would-be spouse, she will not make 
too violent an opposition : but it some- 
times happens that she secures her retreat 
into her father's house, and the lover loses 
all chance of ever ol>taining her ; where- 
as, if he can manage to carry her into hit 
own, she immediately becomes his wife. 

The women have a decided aversion 
to marriage ; which can scarcely be won- 
dered at, when we consider how they are 
circumstanced. 'While tliey remain single^ 
they enjoy all the privileges of the o^er 
sex; they may roam where they please, 
and bestow their favours on whom they 
choose, and are entirely beyond controul 
or restraint : but when married, their free- 
dom is at an end ; they become mere slaves, 
and sink gradually into domestic drudges 
to those who have power of life and death 
over them ; and whether their conduct be 
criminal or exemplary, they are equally 
likely to receive a blow, in a moment of 
passion, of sufficient ibrce to end life and 
slavery together .'—There are many ex- 
ceptions to this frightful picture ; and I 
saw several old couples, who bad been 
united in youth, who had always lived in 
happiness together, and whose kind and 
friendly manner towards each other, sets 
an example well worthy of imitation in 
many English families.— 'far/l^'s Resid- 
ence in New Zealand, 



ANECDOTES, &c. OF ROB ROY. 

The following characteristic anecdote 
of this noted personage, is said to have 
been from the pen of Sir Hew Dalrymple, 
Lord Drumore, in a pamphlet intitled 
<< Broad Scotch, addressed to all true 
Scotsmen.'* — Edinburgh, 173iu 

« We have all heard of Rob Roy : 
whether that nickname has been given to 
him because he robs the King^ or because 
Robin assumed a regal power within n 
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considerable territory, the criHcks must 
determine: But this we know of him, 
that he has been exceedingly grievous 
to his neighbours, by levying oppres- 
uve taxes (or contributions), under the 
colour of keeping the country. This good 
country-keeper one day in his walks met 
Andrew Scot, an honest weaver, come of 
respectable people, but very poor. Robin 
demanded what money he haid about him, 
which, upon inquiry, proved to be one 
and twenty shillings. Andrew pleaded his 
poverty— "that this guinea was all the free 
stock he had in the world ; and if it were 
taken from him, he and his family must 
starve. " Well," says Robin, " you have 
often heard of my compassion and cle- 
mency, and you shall have experience of 
it. I have been much obliged to you. 
Master Andrew, and have wished for an 
opportunity to make you a return ; now, 
thank God, I have it. You are lazy, my 
honest friend; you don't work hard e- 
nough ; there is too much money in your 
pocket Of these twenty skillingsy in pure 
pity, I shall ease you: the. remaining 
twelve-pence shall be your own. Go» 
Andrew, be busy with it ; turn your pence 
with the sweat of your brows ; call in your 
neighbours to be witnesses and prompters 
of your industry. 1 shall look in from 
time to time to see what you are a-doing." 
Andrew had now nothing for it, but to 
make the best of a bad bargain. The 
gentlemen thereabout loved the poor fel- 
low, and encouraged him: one bought 
good flax for him ; another saw it jdrest ; 
a third examin*d his yarn ; a fourth told 
his threads, and markM if he wrought 
statutably ; and all of them oversaw his 
book. Under these managers Andrew 
began to pick up a little, when Robin's 
man, Archie, called upon him. " What's 
become of my master's shilling?" " The 
shilling," says Andrew, " is now eighteen- 
pence." " You idle rogue," Archie re- 
plies, ** did not I tell you so ? Is not all 
this owing to us ? get down on your knees, 
you dog, and cry, God bless your ho- 
nours !" 

Original Letter addressed to Wodrow the 
Historian, but bears no Signature. 

Sir,— Yesternight about 10 I had ex- 
press from Dumbarton, to advise that on 
Wednesday Rob Roy, w^ 80 men, came 
to Drymen— ^proclaimed the Pretender-^ 
rifled the ganger's house: on Thursday 
he crossed the loch, came to the minister 
of Luss's house, who escaped : they rifled 
it, then went to Auchenyan, where Hum- 



phrey Noble of Kipperminshock lives^ 
took a horse and mare from him, and 
carried off his half-brother and his wife's 
brother, as reprisals for the 4 in Dumbar- 
ton prison ; afterward to the towne of 
Luss, where they took some lining, armes, 
&c. They were commanded by Rob Roy 
and M'Gregor of Marchfleld : they threat- 
ened Darleith-house; but it's pretty strong, 
and therefor the tenants run into it. It 
appears that all the boats were not destroy- 
ed at the Lochlomond expedition. It's not 
doubted but there is something in agita- 
tion, with relation to the clans, if not 
Mar : they were desired to retire from 
Perth to the mountains till the affair 
should come to a crisis. It's given out that 
Coll. Lawrence is gone to London on 
privat affairs ; the contrar seems to be sure, 
considering y^ he was severall times be- 
tween Stirling and Perth. We have no- 
thing further of the Dutch forces, save 
y^ ibO of them are landed at Tinmouth. 
Yours, &c.— lOM Dec. 1715. 

Advertisement, Courant, June 16. 1712. 
That Robert Campbell, commonly 
known by the name of Rob Roy Mac- 
gregor, being lately intrusted by several 
noblemen and gentlemen with considera^ 
ble sums for buying cows for them in 
the Highlands, has treacherously gone 
off with the money, to the value of up- 
wards of L. 1000 sterling :— All magis- 
trates and officers of her Majesty's forces 
are intreated to seize upon the said Rob 
Roy, and the money he carries vrith him, 
until the persons concerned in the money 
be heard against him ; and that notice be 
given, when he is apprehended, to the 
keeper of the Exchange Coffee-house at 
Glasgow; when the parties concerned 
will be advertised, and the seizers shall be 
very reasonably rewarded for their pains. 



SINGULAR WILL&— No. L 
The last Will and Testament of the 
Earl of Pembroke, with some par- 
ticulars never before published. 
I, Philip, bite Earl of Pembroke and 
Montgomery, now knight for the county 
of Berks, being (as I am told) very weak 
in body, but of perfect memory, for I re- 
member this time Ave years I gave the 
casting vote to dispatch old Canterbury ; 
and this time two years I voted no address 
to be made to my master; and this time 
twelve-month saw him brought to the 
block ; yet, because death doth threaten 
and stare upon me, (who still have obey- 
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ed «U those that thrantened me), I now 
make my kst will and testament. 

Imprimis, For my soul,— I confess I 
have heard much of souls, but what they 
are, or whom they are for, God knows, I 
know not. They tell me now of another 
world, where I never was ; nor do I know 
one foot of the way thither. Whilst the 
king stood, I was of his religion, made my 
son wear a cassock, and thought to make 
him a bishop ; then came the Scots and 
made me a presbyterian ; and since Crom- 
well entered 1 have been an independent. 
These, I believe, are the kingdom's three 
estates; and if any of these can save a 
soul, I give it to him that gave it me. 

Item, I give my body, for I cannot keep 
it,-— you see the surgeon is tearing off my 
flesh ;<-^therefore bury me— >I have church 
lands enough ; — but don*t leave me in the 
church porch,— for I was a lord, and 
would not be buried where Colonel Pride 
was bom. /fern'. My will is, that I have 
no monument, for then I must have 
epitaphs and verses,— but all my life long 
I have had too much of them. I have 
therefore too much respect for my memory, 
to have even that flattered. Item, I give 
my dogs (the best curs that ever man laid 
leg over) to be divided among the Council 
of State, as their musical tones may some- 
times put them in mind how necessary 
harmony is for the dispatch of business. 
Many a fair day have I followed my dogs, 
and followed the State both night and day ; 
went whither they sent me^ — sat when 
they bid me,— sometimes with Lords, 
sometimes with Commons, and now can 
neither go nor sit Yet, whatever be- 
comes of me, let my poor dogs not want 
their allowance, nor come within the ordi- 
nance of one meal a-week. Item, I give 
my two best saddle-horses to the Earl of 
Denbigh, for fear ere long bis own legs 
will fa^ him ; but the strongest and tallest 
in all my stables I give to the Academy, 
for a vaulting horse for all lovers of virtue. 
All my other horses I give to Lord Fair- 
fax, that, when Cromwell and the States' 
take away his commission, his lordship 
may have some horse to command. Item, 
I give all my deer to the Earl of Salis- 
bury, who I know will pre s erve them, be- 
cause he has already given a specimen that 
way, of denying the king a buck out of 
one of his parks. Item, I give my chap- 
lains to the Earl of Stamford, in regard 
he never used any but Lord Grey ; who, 
being thus both spiritual and carnal, may 
beget more monsters. Item, I give no- 
/*t>i^ to Lord Say ; which legacy I give him. 



because I know be will bestow it on the 
poor. Item, To the Countesses, my wife 
and sisters, I now give leave to enjoy their 
estates ; but my own estate I give my el- 
dest son, charging him on my blessing to 
follow the advice of Michael Oldsworth ; 
for though 1 have had L. 3000 per an~ 
num, yet I die not in debt above L.80,00a 
Item, My will is, that Sir Henry Mild- 
may shall not meddle with any of my 
jewels. I knew him when he sored the 
Duke of Buckingham, and since how he 
handled the crown jewels ; for both which 
reasons I now name him the kTiaveofdio" 
monds. Item, To Tom May, whose pate 
I broke at a masque, I give five shillings : 
I intended him more ; but all that have 
seea bis History of the Parliament think 
that sum too much. Item, Because I 
threatened Sir Henry Mildmay, but did 
not beat him, I give fifty pounds to the 
footman who cudgelled him. Item^ To 
the author of the Libel against Ladies I 
give threepence, for inventing a more 
obscene way of scribbling than the world 
before knew ; but since he throws what*s 
rotten and false on divers names of un- 
blemished honour, I leave him a further 
legacy, which will be paid him by the 
hands of the footman that paid off Sir 
Hary Mildmay's arrears: this I do, to 
teach him the difference betwixt wit and 
dirt, and to know ladies who are noble 
and chaste from those who are not so: 
Item, I give back to the Assembly of 
Divines, their classical, provincial, congre- 
gational, national — which words I have 
kept at my own charge above seven years, 
but plainly find they'll never come to 
good. Item, As I restore other men's 
words, so I give Lieutenant- General Crom- 
well one word of mine, because hitherto 
he never kept his own. Item, To all rich 
citizens of London, to all presbyterians 
as well as cavaliers, I give advice to look 
to their throats; for, by' order of the 
States, the garrison of Whitehall have all 
good poignards, and for new lights have 
bought dark lanthoms. Item, To the 
Rev. Mr — — I leave L.150 per an- 
num, chargeable on my estates : this I do 
to secure him horn want, well knowing 
how subject a man of strong parts and 
modesty is to that condition which has no 
lawn-sleeve connexions. Item, I give all 
my printed speeches to these persons fol- 
lowing, viz. That speech which I made 
in my own defence, when the seven lords 
were accused of high treason, I give to 
Sergeant Wild,— that hereafter he may 
know what is treason and what is not. 
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The'modetijf that attended mc on my first 
speech, I bequ^th to the speaker of the 
House of Commonsy as a gift he much 
stands in need of in that exalted station ; 
but my speech at my election, (which is 
my speech without an oath)» I give to 
those that take the engagement, because 
no oath has been able to hold them. All 
my other speeches, (of what colour so- 
ever), I give to the Academy, to help Sir 
Balthazar's art of well-speaking. 
Item, I give up the ghost 



ANECDOTES OF ECCENTRICXTY— No. II. 
AVARICE. 

There died at Paris, in tlie year 1827, 
a poor rag-gatherer, who possessed nothing 
but a few worm-eaten pieces of furniture. 
He had a niece who attended him in his 
last moments, not even expecting that bis 
property would pay for his burial. He 
had been very fond of a favourite cat, and 
when it died of old age, he had it stuffed 
and placed on the top of his bed. The 
niece thought she would preserve it as a 
memorial of the old man ; and, calling in 
the owner of the house as a witness, when 
she began to make an inventory of the 
wretched furniture of the deceased, the 
cat was lifted down from its high place. 
Its weight surprised them, and they hast- 
ened to open it; when, lo! there came 



out several rouleaus of gold. Tbe vmnej 
was counted, and found to amount to a 
sum of 18,000 francs, (about I..712). 
Thus was the piety of the poor giri tc- 
warded* She is now rich, and owos- her 
happiness to an old rag-gatherer, who 
sufierod and fasted all his life to amass 
this treasure. 



William Tell,^When the tragedy of 
'^^'illiam Tell was lately performed at the 
Albany Theatre, and Kesler picks the 
smallest apple from the basket to put on 
Albert's head, saying, '< Thy skill will be 
the greater if thou hit*st it,"— an honest 
countryman threw a large apple on the 
stage, saying, ** D^-n it, give the fellow 
a fair chance.** 

SolcUers.'^An Irishman fights before 
he reasons, a Scotchman reasons before 
he fights ; an Englishman is not particular 
as to the order of preference, bu( will do 
eitlier to accommodate his customers. A 
modem general has said, that the best 
troops would be as follow:— An Irish- 
man half-drunk, a Scotchman half-starved, 
and an Englishman with his belly full. 

jpranit/m.— Dr Franklin's well known 
epitaph on himself, as a printer, is of a 
later date than either of two following 
epigrams, whidi most probably suggested 
the idea :—• 



THE WORLD. 

The world's a book vn-it by the eternal art 
Of the great Author ! printed in man's heart; 
*Tis falsely printed, though divinely pen'd. 
And all the errata will appear at tli* end, 

Tlie world's a printing howte^^our words are thoughts, 
O^ur deeds are characters of several sixes ; 

Each soul's a cofnpositor, of whose faults 

The Levites are correclort, and heaven revises ; 

Earth is the common prgss, from which being driven, 

We're gathered sheet by sheet, and bowid for heaven. 



Turlitk Manners,'^ At a Turkish din- 
per there are neither knives nor forks, nor 
plates, nor drinking glasses, nor chairs^ 
nor tables ; one common dish appears at 
a time, and perhaps fifty are brought 
in succesdon. The pr^udice against 
greasy fingers, at first, xnade it rather 
monstrous to see delicate ladies plunging 
their fingers into reeking dishes, tearing 
a leg of mutton piece-meal, or tugging at 
the wing of an obdurate fowl ; but now 
I can l<x>)c upon a greasy finger with as 



much complacency as a silver fork, and 
drink soup with a woodien spoon out of a 
tureen that supplies perhaps half-a-doxen. 
--^Madden*t Travels* 

A Tender Htuband,^^** I was invited," 
said Dr Wolcott, « to sup with Mr P., a 
rich planter, and his wife. During the 
repast, my friend desired a female slave 
in waiting to mix some toddy ; on which 
the black girl, in her peculiar way, asked 
him if it was to be drinking for dry or 
drinking for drunkey ? When our supper 
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WM ended, the night had become tempes- 
tuous, and our water being exhausted, 
Mr F» sent bis wife a short distance from 
the bouse for a fresh supply. The thun- 
der and lightning being excessive during 
her absence, I said to him. Why did you 
not send that girl (the slave) for water 
such a night as this, instead of your wife ? 
Oh ! no, replied he, that would never do ; 
that slave cost me forty pounds." 

Bump^eak and Beef-steak.'^T'wo 
Frenchman, on their return from Lon- 
don, compered notes. Oh, says Mon- 
sieur de la Chicordie, debtf-roU is char- 
mant a London. Oui, yes, replied M. des 
Epinards, dat is vrai, but je prefiSre le 
rum-teak !— Le rum-teak, vat is de rum« 
teak ?— Mais, dey call it rum-teak parce- 
que dey put de rum in de sauce. 

Gaming.— The gamester, if he die a 
martyr to his profession, is doubly ruined. 
He aidds his soul to every other loss, and, 
by the aid of suicide, renounces euth to 
forfeit heaven. 

Banian HosjntaL^^The Banian hos- 
pital at Surat is a most remarkable insti- 
tution. It consists of a large plot of 
ground enclosed with high walls, divided 
into different courts or wards, for the ac- 
commodation of animals : in sickness they 
are attended with the greatest care, and 
find a peaceful asylum for Che infirmities 
of old age. When an animal breaks a 
limb, or is otherwise disabled from serving 
his master, he carries him to the hospital ; 
imdy iadifierent to what nation or caste the 
owner may belong, the patient is never 
refused adaaittance. If he recovers, be 
jMUinoC be reclaimed ; but must remain in 
the hospital for lifr, subject to the duty of 
drawing water for those pensioners debi- 
litated by 4ge or disease from procuring 
it for themselves. At my visi^ the hos- 
pital contained horses, mules, oxen, sheep, 
goats, monkeys, poultry, pigeons, and a 
variety <^ birds ; with an aged tortoise, 
who was known to have been there for 
seventy years. The most extraordinary 
w«rd was that appropriated to rats, mice, 
bogs, and other noxious vermin : the over, 
seen of the hospital frequently hire beg- 
gars from the streets, for a stipulated sum, 
to pass a night among the fleas, lice, and 
bugs, on the express cond^on of suffer- 
ing them to enjoy their feast without mo- 
lestation. 

Jl R(^al O/Hnion.— King William being 
once extremdy embarrassed about a mat- 
ter of state, was advised to consult Sir 
Isaac Newton. " Newton,*' replied he, 
" Newton ; why he is only a philosopher." 



Scottfe^ Cfncottide. 

What wcnild the Sabbatb-bnakers of 
the present age say to such a strictness of 
observance as is indicated by the subjoined 
extract? 

Dec, li. 1612. — The visitors report, 
that good order was keeped the last sab- 
bath (viz. in Perth), except that they found 
Thomas Watson drinking in his own bouse 
in time of preaching, when he was com- 
mitted to ward (confinement) by the Ma- 
gistrate. 

Dec. 17.— This day of the year 1596 
was distinguished by a remarkable tumult 
in Edinburgh, the consequences of which 
weighed heavily on the good town for 
many a day. Exasperated by the com- 
mand of the king, issued to the ministers, 
to subscribe a bond obliging themselves 
to submit, in the same manner as other 
subjects, to the jurisdiction of the civil 
courts in matters of a civil nature, and 
made to believe that this obnoxious order 
had proceeded from the Octavians, a body 
of eight individuals to whom the king bad 
entrusted the management of his affairs, 
the populace were easily instigated to the 
acts of violence which we sludl now re- 
cord. 

** At the back-cuming of the commis- 
sioners, (who had been sent to crave die 
redress of their grievances from the king), 
a fray raise in the tolbqitb, being full of 
people, whilk proceedit of a fray wbilk 
first raiss in the Lytill Kirk, quhere ane 
Alexander Vans, burges of Edinburgh, 
crytt, *' The sword of Gideon, the sword 
of Gideon !** and of sum uthores quho 
cryit ** Armes, anaes!'* So that a great 
number of the townesmen that were tboicht 
maist zealous profeasouris in religioune^ 
and maist hauntit the company of the 
ministeris, put thaimselffis in airmes, sum 
in corsletes and sum utherwayes. As 
also the Lords Lindsay, Forbes, and sum 
of tiie barrouns who had conveened in the 
Lytill Kirk, in lyk manner armid thaime- 
selffes, and with the ministrie put furth in a 
great company till the tolbuith, whilk caustt 
ane great exclamation go throw the town, 
so that many of the raskall sort, and baisser 
sort, with some of accompt, made to thair 
armor ; be the quhilk thair foUowit ase ex- 
ceeding great tumult, to the terroure of his 
Mtyestie and all the lords and utbers with 
him in the beich Tolbuith, but especially 
of four of the Octavians, to wit, the presi- 
dent, (of the Court of Session), the secre. 
ur Lindsay, the advocat Hamilton, and 
Mr James ElphinsSon. [Spottiswoode 
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informs us that the people cried, « Bring 
out Haman !** but it does not appear to 
which of these functionaries this obnoxious 
soubriquet bore reference.] Some went 
out from his Majestic, namely, tlie Erie of 
Mar and the Lord Halirudhous, to the 
lords, barrounes, and ministrie conveinit 
in the kirkyaird, to stay the tumilL At 
last the Magistrates and honest men of 
the town, being ignorant what the matter 
meanit, cuming to speek with his Matie 
at his bienis command, stayit the same, 
commanding all their neighbours to re- 
pair thame to their ludgings, quhilk they 
obayit ; and thairafter his Majesde, with 
the nobilmen and counsall, went out of 
the tolbuith, downe through the hie-gait 
till Halirudhous, accompanyit with all the 
rest of thair traine, and with the provest 
and baillies of Edinburgh." 

Birrers account of this remarkable tu- 
mult is in some respects different from 
the above. 

The 17 day of December 1596, being 
Fryday, hes Maiestie being in the tolbuith 
sitting in sesdon, and ane convention of 
ministers being in the New Kirke, and some 
noblemen being conveinit wt yame, as in 
special Blantyre and Lyndesay, ther came 
in some divilish officious persone, and said 
that the ministers wer coming to take hes 
life ; upon the qlk the tolbuith dores wer 
shut and steiket ; and yair araise sick ane 
crying, " God and the king," uther some 
crying, *< God and the kirk," that the haill 
commons of Edr. raise in armes, and knew 
not quherfor allways. Yair wes ane ho- 
nest man, quha was deiken of deikens ; hes 
name was Johne Watt, smythe. Tliis 
Johne Watt raisit the haill craftes in armes, 
and came to the tolbuith, quher the entrie 
is to the checker-hous, and yair cryed for 
a sight of hes Maiestie, or ellis he sould 
ding up the zett wt foir-bammers ; sua that 
never ane wtin the tolbuith sould come 
out wt yair lyfe. At length hes M 
lookit oure the window, and spake to the 
commonis, quha offerit to die and line with 
him ; quhilk commonis of Edr. offerit to 
die all in ane moment for hes M. weill- 
fair: sua hes M. came doune after the 
tounesmen were commandit of die gait, 
and was convoyit be the crafUs-men to the 
Abbey of Halyruidhous, qr. he stayit yat 
night. 

The consequences of this tumult were to- 
tally destructive of the clerical power in 
Scotland, and nearly accomplished the ruin 
of the capital. It was declared to have for- 
feited its privileges as a corporation, and 
to be liable to all the penalties of treason. 
The courtiers even threatened to raze the 



city to the foundation, and to erect a pil- 
lar where it stood, as an everlasting mo- 
nument of the king's vengeance, and of 
the guilt of its inhabitants. Tliey were 
only pardoned at the intercession of Eli- 
zabeth.; and were deprived of the right 
of electing their ministers and magistrates ; 
many new burdens were imposed on them, 
and they were besides fined 20,000 merks, 
to be paid in four months. 

Dec, 20.^On this day, in the year 
1560, the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland met fer the first time. The 
meeting was held at Edinburgh. 

On the same day, in the year 1681, 
Archibald Earl of Argyll, « the unfor- 
tunate son of an unfortunate father," hav- 
ing, by an unheard-of stretch of power on 
the part of the Crown, and judicial villany 
on that of his judges, been condemned to 
death for explaining the meaning in which 
he took the test oath ; and being assured 
that he was certainly to be executed, made 
his escape from Edinburgh Castle, in 
which he was confined. This he accom- 
plished, says Law, in his ** lakie*s livery- 
cloaths, being accompanyed with Lady 
Sophia Lindsay, his step-daughter, in car- 
rying up her train behind her, who was 
led by a gentleman out of his chamber in 
the Castle doun to the utter guards, and 
then took coatch waiting for her. Hie 
Earle slipps up on the hinder part of the 
coatch, as her lakie, and coming forgainst 
the Weigh-house, slipps off, and shifts for 
himself." It is reported, that the Earl, 
in his agitation, dropt the lady's gown, 
when about to pass the sentinel at the 
Castle-gate ; but she^ with admirable pre«> 
sence of mind, snatched up her train from 
the mud, and, in a pretended rage, threw 
it in Argyll's face, with many reproaches 
of" Careless loun,"&c. which so besmeared 
him that his features were not recognized. 
Two days afterwards he was sentenced and 
forfeited in the Court of Justiciary, sen- 
tence of death being pronounced against 
him as a traitor; ** and with sound of 
trumpet, both in the Court and on the 
Cross, his coat-of-arms was torn by the 
Lyon King-at-Arms and his brethren 
heralds, and reversed, and ordained to' be 
expunged out of the books of heraldry ; 
and his posterity and blood tainted, and 
declared incapable of all hofiiours, dignities 
and offices." 
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CHRISTMA& 
, Althouob we are as far from feeling 
that, excessive Teneration for Christmas» 
which distinguishes our delightful friend 
Washington Irving, as we are firom pos- 
sessing bis felicitous power of describing 
the marvels be so dearly loves, we are 
sdll sufficiently attached to the recollec- 
tions and. feelings of the olden time^ to 
regret the utter decay into which the ob- 
servance of the day is fast falling. Christ- 
mas is redolent of more than feasting. 
From the eairliest times, and even before 
the advent of Him who came to bring 
peace on earth and good-will towards 
meU) the festivities with which the winter 
solstice was oelebftited, breathed warmly 
qf that universal brotherhood winch ex- 
isted ere the inequality of ranks and 
the lust of conquest had introduced ser- 
vitude and slavery aoiongst us. Even in 
the present day, when the kindlier feeh'ngs 
of humanity, are sadly blunted, and when 
selfishness and miscalled refinement have 
stUl more widely separated the different 
classes of sode^, Christmas seems to pos- 
sess the povi^of reuniting them for a 
time; of exciting into action the dormant 
feeliflgs of humanity ; of expanding into 
flower the withered seeds of brothcdy af- 
fection with which man once regarded 
man ; and which, when the cares, and the 
crimes, and the sorrows of this worid have 
passed away, shall yet ** blossom like the 
rose," and prove a source of mutual and 
ineffable delight, which possession cannot 
pall nor, eternity exhausL Tbe charity 
which is bestowed at Christmas — and tor- 
pid indeed must be bis heart who does 
not give liberally of his abundance at a 
time like this«-is more than charity. It 
is a recognition of relationship by the 
giver, and proceeds as much from a mo- 
tive of good-will to tiie receiver as from 
a sense of his necessities. Tbe same feel- 
ing is evident in the innumerable presents 
which pass from one to another on tiie holy 
day ;-r4n the kind meeting of the friends, 
who have not seen other perhaps the 
whole year through ;— an the compliment- 
ary terras used even by men of business 
at this auspicious season ;— «very thing, in 



short, indicating an universal spirit of be- 
nevolence felt by the warm-hearted, and 
which even the selfish and unfeeling ones . 
think it prudent to assume. 

The etymology of Christmas, Christi 
nUsaa, the mass of Christ, is self-evident, 
and needs no explanation. That of Yule, 
by which it is known in this and other 
northern nations, is attended with more 
difficulty, and has occasioned no small con- 
troversy among philologists. A complete 
list of the various theories which have been 
stated on the subject, may be found in the 
learned Dr Jameson's Dictionary of the 
Scottish language, voce Yule. It would 
be out of place, in a work like the pre- 
sent, to discuss the merits of the various 
hypotheses which the reader will find there 
enumerated. Tbe Doctor seems himself 
to be undecided on the question, although 
he inclines to think those which suppose 
it derived from iui, which in the Mois G. 
language signifies the n<n,— Aim/, rota» 
a wheel, in allusion to the return of that 
luminary, — and that of the learned Hickes, 
who deduces it from t, an intensive par- 
tide, and oel a feast, seem to have the 
chief claim to attention. 

Leaving this intricate subject to the 
consideration of abler antiquaries than we 
profess to- be, we may proceed to state, 
that they seem almost agreed that the sun 
was worshipped under the name of Sa- 
turn, and that the saturnalia of the Ro- 
mans were feasts of nearly the same na- 
ture with those which, under the name of 
Yule, were celebrated in the northern re- 
gions of Europe long antecedent .to Chris- 
tiam'ty. Almost all the northern nations 
have made the festival of the winter sol- 
stice the great season of sacrifice. On 
this occasion human victims seem gene- 
rally to have been offered to their false 
gods. According to Detruceo, at this 
general convention the Danes, once in 
nine years, increased the number of human 
sacrifices to nearly nine. Besides these, 
they offered as many horses, dogs, and 
cocks in place of hawks. The Persians, 
it is well known, sacrificed horses to the 
sun, that noble animal being sacred to the 
luminary*, and it certainly was a rem- 
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nant of this Eastern icUdatrous feeling 
which actuated the Goths in ofiering 
horses At the feast of Yule. The Green- 
landers at this day keep ft sun feast at 
the winter solstice, to rejoice at the re- 
turn of the sun, and the expected renewal 
of the hunting season. Ihe Goths used 
also ta sacrifice a boar; that animal, ac- 
cording to their mythology, being also 
sacred to the sun. To this day it is cus- 
toittary among the peasants in the north 
of Europe,' at the time of Christmas, to 
make bread in the form of a boar pye. 
This they place upon a ti^le with bacon and 
other dishes, and, as a good omen, they 
expose it as long as the feast continues ; 
for to leave it uncovered is reckoned a 
bad omen, and totally incongruous to* the 
manners of their ancestors. Something 
similar to this has evidentiy subsisted in 
the Orkney Isles, although the vestiges of 
it are not now understood. In the parish 
of Sandwick, every family that has a herd 
of swine kills a sow on the i7th of De- 
cember; and thence it is called Sow-day. 
This was (says Wakely, who wrote about 
a century ago) ^txe most respectable festi- 
val of our Druids called Yule-tide, when 

, mistletoe, which they called all kael, was 
carried in their hands, and laid on their 
altars as an emblem of the salutiferous 
advent of the Messiah. The mistletoe 
they cut oflf the treps vrith their upright 
hatchets of brass called celts, put upon the 
ends of the staffs which they carried in 
their hands. Innumerable are these in- 
struments found all over the British Isles. 
Tl)e custom is still preserved in the north, 
and was lately at York* On the eve of 
Christmas-day ^ey carry mistletoe to the 
high altat of die cathedral, and proclaim 
a public and universal liberty, pardon, and 
ft^edom, to ftll sorts of inferior and evoa 
wicked people, at the gates of the city, to- 
wards the four quarters of heaven. 

The feast of our Saviour's nativity was 
undoubtedly celebrated in the early ages 
cif ChrisUanity; for we are told) that un- 
der a persecution of Maiimus, that Em- 
peror burnt a church at Nicomedia, the 
congregation of which was assembled to 
keep this -festival. It is termed by St 
Gregory the festival of festivals, and by 
St Chrysostom the chief of all festivals. 
It is well known, that many of the pagan 
ceremonies were adopted into the Christian 
festivals then instituted ; and we cannot 
therefore wonder, that almost all the ce- 
remonies with which Christmas was, and 
sttH is observed, may be traced to their 
prototypes in the Roman and Gothic 

ritual. 



In Scotland, the Reformation, or ra- 
ther the establishment of Presbyterianism, 
by the desecration of hcMays* -struck at 
the root of Christmas observances. . For 
many generations the sanctity of Christ- 
mas or Yule alternated, as the Presbyte- 
rian or Episcopalian parties gainfd the 
ascendancy in the state; a striking in-, 
stance of which might be adduced in the 
Yule vacance of me Court of Session, 
which was denounced by the reformers, 
again established by James VL and 
Charles L, rescinded in 1640, ftnd again 
ordered to be observed at the Restoratian. 
It seems to have been regarded latterly^ 
cfaiefty in the light of a fitting opportunity 
for displaying the abhorrence of the people 
to popery, as appears by the following 
curious extract firom Law's Memorials. 

''Dec. 2&. 1680, being ZouU*^, the 
youths of the CoUedge of Edinburgh, 
having caused mak^e the pope's effigies of 
timber, with a painted face lyke a man> 
the head covered with a lyert perwig, oh 
his head a triple crown of timber, in his 
rygfat hand a key and piece of money, id 
Iris left hand a cross and a lighted candle, 
and his body covored with a gown of 
stamped calligo, the belly bosse, and filled 
with powder, mounted on a chair, was 
conveyed by them up Blackfrier-wind* 
and burnt in the high town. This the' 
Duke of York took ill, as a reflection on 
him, being then in the Abbey of Haly- 
roodhouse. The Duke having advertise- 
ment of it beforehand, d<iMd the Ma^ 
gtstrates of the city to marr it ; for report 
was given oat, that it should have been 
done in the Grass-mercat. General Dat 
yell also brought in four companies of 
soldiers, and hearing they resolved to do^it 
in the Abbey> he went down thither with 
his companies to marr if; but they c^sap* 
pointed both the Grenerall and the Magis^ 
trates as to the place. Not that the Ma- 
gistrates nor Generall dislyked the deed 
simply considered, (for they are no pa- 
pists), but as so cireumstantiat, they could 
have vrished it had been fcnrbome at that 
tyme; because they well knew that the 
Duke and his Dutches would take it ill; 
and because also they were commanded 
by him to marr it." — Lato's MemoriaUs, 
p. 174-5. 

Many of the ceremonies once practised 
at Christmas have in Scotland been mixed 
up with those of Hagmena and New^ 
Year's Day ; and it is only in the country 
that a few scatt^ed relics of its former 
glory can be now discovered. AmOi^ 
these we have selected the following, as 
most likely to amuse our readers :— - 
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- The maiden^ or last handful of com 
that has been cnt down in bairctty is di- 
vided among the hones or oow% on the 
morning of Yule, sometimes of the New- 
Year, ** to make them thrive all the yoar 
round.** 

This custom varies in different places : 
In some the horses generally get a feed 
of com on the moming of Yuiej and the 
maiden is given to the horse called the 
Winder, which leads the rest in the 
plough. 

In Angus, he who first opens the door 
on Yulo-day expects to prosper more 
than anj other member of the lanalj 
during the futmre year, because, as the 
vulgar expresses it, ** he lets in Yule.** 
The door being opened, it is enstomary 
with some to place a table or chair in it, 
covering it with a clean cloth, and, ac- 
cording to their language, to " set on it 
bread and cheese to Yule." Eariy in the 
moming, as soon as any one of the £unily 
gets out of bed, a new broom besom is set 
at the" back of the outer-door: the de- 
sign is, *< to let in FuU.** 

It is also very common to have a table 
covered in the house from moming to even- 
ings with bread and drink oo it, tibat every 
one who calls may take a portion ; and it 
is deemed very ominous if one come into 
a house and leave it without participation. 
However many may call on this day, all 
must partake of the cheer provided. 

Any servant who is supposed to have 
a due r^ar^lto the interests of the family, 
and at the same time not emancipated 
from the yoke of superstition, is careful to 
go eariy to the well on Christmas room- 
ing to draw water, to draw com out of 
the sack, and also to bring in luile from 
the kilchen^garden. Thb is meant to en- 
sure prosperity to the family. 

During Yule our forefiithers seem to 
have been much addicted to games of 
cba$tce. This custom still prevails. Even 
children lay up stores of pins lor plajriog 
a Te-Totunu In some parts of the coun- 
try, merchants generally provide thero- 
sdves about this time with a coarser sort, 
which they call Yule-pint. 

One species of amusement on this day 
is wad-th^oting. Tliis signifies shooting 
at a mark for a prize that is laid in pledge. 

In Forfarshire, Christmas is held as a 
great festival. Many amuse themselves 
with various diversions, particularly with 
shooting for prizes, called here wad^thoot- 
ing. In Sprouston, Roxburghshire, a 
prize of a gun was shot for at a particu- 
lar mark on Yule-day ; and the fortunate 



marksman had to treat those who attended 
on the occasion. 

A number of misedlaneous supersti- 
tions may be mentioned in relation to 
Yule, which are still regarded by many, 
eapecially in the north of Scotland. 

In the moming, one rises before the 
rest of the family, and prepares food lor 
them, which must be eaten in bed. This 
frequently consists of cakes baken with 
eggs, called care-cakesi A bannock or 
cake is baken for every person in the 
house. If any one of these break in the 
toasting, the person for whom it is baked 
will not^ it is supposed, see another Yule. 

On this day, as well as on New- 
Year*s Day, Handsd-Monday, and Rood- 
day, superstitious people would not allow 
a coal to be carried out of their own house 
to that of a neighbour, lest it should be 
employed for the purposes of witchcraft. 

The generality of people in the north 
of Scotland, even of thcoe who have no 
attachment to the rites of the Church of 
England, so lar retain a traditionary re- 
gard for Yule^ that they observe it as a 
holiday. Ihey would reckon it ominous' 
to do any work ; although they can give 
no better reason for their conduct, than 
that *' their fiohers never wrought in 
Yule." 

Women seem to have a peculiar aver- 
sion to spinning on this day. 

In fimn-hotiaes, the servants lay by a 
large knotty block for their Christmas fire ; 
and, during the time it lasts, they are en- 
titled by custom to ale at their meals. 

It has been observed, that on this day 
women abstain from spinning. On the 
evening preceding they will not even ven- 
ture to leave any flax or yam on their 
wheels, apprdiending that the deril would 
reel it for them before rooming. Women 
in a single state assign another reason for 
this caution; their rocks would other., 
wise follow them to church on their mar« 
riage-day. If any flax be left on (heir 
rodLs they salt ii, in order to preserve^ 
from satanical power. If yam be acci- 
dentally left on a reel, it must not be taken 
off in the usual %ray, but be cut off. 

On this day, it is said, a rope could not 
be found to bhid our Saviour to the cross, 
and the yarn was taken off a woman's 
wheel for this purpose. 

Dr Jameaon says, '* be has been as- 
sured that some £urmers are so extremely 
superstitious, as to go into their stables 
aiKl cow-houses on Yule e*en, and read a 
chapter of the Bible behind their horses 
and cattle, to preserve them from bsmi. 
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Candles of a particular kind afe made 
for this season; for the candle that is 
lighted in Yule must be so large as to 
bum from the time of its being lighted 
till the day be dope. If it did not, the 
circumstance would be an omen of ill for- 
tune to the family during the subsequent 
year. Hence large candles are by the 
vulgar called Yide^andles. Even where 
lamps are commonly used, the poorest 
will not light them at this time. 

By many who rigidly observe the su- 
perstitions of this season, the Yule-candle 
is allowed to bum out of itself. The in- 
fluence of superstition appears equally in 
others, although in a different way. When 
the day is at a close, the portentous candle 
is extinguished, and carefully locked ' up 
in a chest There it is kept, in order to 
be burnt out at the owner's late-wake. 

Bourne, speaking of the custom of 
lighting up candles, and of burning the 
Yule-clogy says, that it <' seems to have 
beien used as an emblem of the retum of 
the sun, and the lengthening of the days." 

It is customary in Scotland to have fat 
brose on this day. In the Flesh-market 
close of Edinburgh this custom is always 
followed. In Blackwood's Magazine, 
for December 1821, we find a particular 
description of the cooking of this dish. 
*' The prevailing Christmas dish among 
the common people and peasantry being 
the national one oi fat brosey otherwise 
denominated Yule-broset the large pot, 
in almost every family of this description, 
well provided with bullocks* heads or 
knee-bones, is put on the Are the previous 
evening, to withdraw the nutritive juices 
and animal oil from the said ingredients. 
Next day; after breakfast, or at dinner, 
the brose was made, generally in a large 
punch-bowl, the mistress of the cere- 
monies dropping a gold ring among the 
oatmeal, upon which the oily soup was 
poured. The family, or party, (for on 
those occasions there was generally a party 
^ young people assembled), provided 
with spoons, and seated around the bowl, 
now began to partake of the half-boiling 
brose, on the understanding, that the per- 
son who was so fortunate as to get the 
ring, was to be first married." 

In the Highlands, our Gaelic brethren 
seem to consider Christmas or Yule more 
in the h'ght of a feast day than the Low- 
landers, as will be shewn from the follow- 
ing amusing extract from Mrs Grant's 
** Popular Superstitions of the High- 
landers:**— 

Christmas Eve.— In many parts of 



the Hig^dands Christmas eve is one of no 
inconsiderable . importance. The gude- 
wife is incessantly employed in- the pre- 
paration of some extra dainties for the 
guests, and, if possible, calls in the aid of 
the late Dr Kitchener or Meg Dods of 
Cleikum. There is no relaxation of la- 
bour among the household. The gude- 
man and his assistants are assigned a very 
curious task, which is nothing less than 
the catching of an old woman for a parti- 
cular purpose. The usual politeness of 
the Highlanders seems to abandon them 
on such an occasion. As soon as she is 
secured, she is placed in the middle of an 
apartment, and is very unceremoniously 
set fire to. 

In order to relieve our readers, espe- 
cially the ancient spinsters, from any un- 
easy feelings, the old woman only appears 
by proxy. It b said that the origin of 
this curious custom is as follows :— A 
man, who had been doomed to die, was 
informed that death (like Zamiel in Der 
Freischutz) would accept a substitute till 
the next anniversary came round. He 
went to the woods, and brought away 
vnth him the stump of some withered tree, 
which was transmogrified into the ap- 
pearance of an old woman, and whose 
doom was inevitaUy fixed, without hope 
of appeal. As this was an easy process 
of obtaining a respite from the clutches of 
death, the Highlanders were too cunning 
not to take advantage of it; and in some 
parts of the country the prittice still ex^. 
ists. We leave our readers to discuss its 
practical advantages. 

As soon as the gudeman and his cronies 
have returned with the carline, and the 
servants have finished the labours of the 
day, they consider how the rest of the 
evening is to be disposed of. Numerous 
games are played, and at a certain hour 
all retire to rest ; and the house, which so 
lately resounded veith mirth and gaiety of 
all sorts, is shortly as quiet as the Dead 
Sea. 

As soon as the brightening glow of the 
eastern sky warns the anxious housemaid 
of the approach of Christmas-day, she 
rises full of anxiety at the prospect of her 
morning labours. The meal, which was 
steeped in the sowans-bowie a fortnight 
ago, to make the Prechdachdan $our^ or 
iour sconest is the first object of her at- 
tention. The gridiron is put on the fire, 
and the sour scones are soon followed 
by liard cakes, soft cakes, buttered cakes, 
brandered bannocks, and pannich perm. 
Tlie baking being once over, the sowans 
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pot succeeds the gridiron, full of new 
sowansy which are to be given to the fa- 
mily, agreeably to custom, this day in 
their beds. The sowans are boiled into 
the consistence of molasses, when the 
Lagan-4e-vrich, or yeast bread, to distin- 
guish it from boiled sowans, is ready. It 
is then poured into as many bickers as 
there are individuals to partake of it, and 
presently served to the whole, old and 
young. ^ It would suit well the pen of a 
Bums, or the pencil of a Hogarth, to 
paint the scene which follows. The am- 
brosial food is despatched in inspiring 
draughts by the family, who soon give 
evident proofs of the enlivening effects of 
the Lagari'ie'Vrich* As soon as each 
despatches his bicker he jumps out of 
bed— > the elder branches to examine the 
ominous signs of the day,* and the 
younger to enter on its amusements. 
Flocking to the swing, a fiivourite amuse- 
ment on this occasion, the youngest of 
the family get the first ** shottder,** and 
the next oldest to him in regular succes- 
sion. In order to add the more to the 
spirit of the exercise, it is a common prac- 
tice with the person in the swing, and 
the person appointed to swing him, to 
enter into a very warm and humorous 
altercation. As the swinged person -ap- 
proaches the swinger, he exclaims, Ei mi 
tu chiUy « 1*11 eat your kaiL" To this the 
swinger replies, with a violent shove, Cha 
fd u mu c&alf " You shan't eat my kail." 
These threats and repulses are sometimes 
carried to such a height, as to break down 
or capnxe the threatener, which generally 
puts an end to the quarrel. 

As the day advances, those minor 
amusements are terminated at the report 
of the gun, or the rattle of the ball-clubs 
—the gun inviting the marksman to the 
" jnavamuchdf** or prize-shooting, and 
the latter to ** Luchd^vouil" or the ball 
combatants— both the principal sports of 
the day. Tired at length of the active 
amusements of the field, they exchange 
them for the substantial entertainments 
of the table. Groaning under the '* sonsj/ 
kaggis,**f and many other savoury dain- 
ties, unseen for twelve months before, 
the relish communicated to the company, 
by the appearance of the festive board, is 
inore easily conceived than described. 

« ** A black Chrittmaa makeg a fat kirk-yard.** 
A windy Christmas and a calm Candlemas are 
signs of a good year. 

+ The ** savoury haggis'* (jtrom kag, to djop) is 
a dish commonly made in a sbeep'^ maw, of its 
lungs, heart, and liver, mixed with suet, onions, 
salt and pepper j or of oatmeal mixed with the 
latter, without any animal food. 



The dinner once despatched, tlie flowing 
bowl succeeds, and the sparkling glass 
flies to and fro like a weaver's shuttle. 
As it continues its rounds, the spirits of 
the company become the more jovial and 
happy. Animated by its cheering influ- 
ence, even old decrepitude no longer feels 
his habitual pains-— the fire of youth is in 
his eye, as he details to the company the 
exploits whieh distinguished him in the 
days of ** auld lan-giyne ;" while the 
young, with hearts inflamed with << love 
and glory,** long to mingle in the more 
lively scenes of mirth, to display their 
prowess and agility. Lieaving the patri- 
archs to finish those professions of friend- 
ship for each other in which they are so 
devoutly engaged, the younger part of the 
company will shape dieir course to the 
ball-room, or the card-table, as their in- 
dividual inclinations' suggest; and the 
remainder of the evening is spent with 
the greatest pleasure of which human 
nature is susceptible. 

Among other ceremonies practised at 
this auspicious season, not the least char- 
acteristic is that recorded of a Perthshire 
sexton :— 

Alexander Ouller, the sexton of Chapel- 
hill, Logiealmond, died lately at the ad- 
vanced age of 85, after having officiated 
in that capacity for about 50 years, in 
which time he had dug upwards of 2000 
graves. He had a singular custom, on 
Yule night, of throwing the " pick and 
shod** over some part of the church— a 
spell, the efficacy of which in causing a 
fat church-yard he was fully persuaded. 

We would fain have detailed, for the 
amusement of our readers, the various 
ceremonies and customs with which Christ- 
mas is observed in England and the con- 
tinental nations ; but the narrow limits of 
the present work forbid this discursive 
range; and we must therefore content 
ourselves with returning to the kind frieMla 
who have so libenUly patronized the Scots 
Weekly Magazine, our homely but 
heartfelt wish, — " A merry Christmas, 
and a happy New Year!" 

THE WEDDING WAKE, 

AN ACTUAL OCCURRENCE. 

Sweets to the sweet ; farewell ! dmaid, 

I thought thy bride-bed to have strew'd, sweet 
And not have strew'd thy grave !——//aOTfcf. 

A CIRCUMSTANCE more singularly touch- 
ing and pathetic than that which I am 
now about to record, has very seldom 
come under the observation of the journa- 
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list. The occuitence took phce about dl 
jears since^ at a provincial Tillage in Scot- 
land, and was briefly noticed in a few of 
the papers of the day. 

Helen Henderson and William Kelly 
were betrothed to each other, and, after a 
courtship of many years — years spent in 
the full and uninterrupted enjoyment of 
the nearest approach to perfect happiness 
which the life of this world can afford-— 
present peace and love, and a hope so 
sweet that they seemed loth to end it even 
by its own fruition — after years thus spent 
in lightness of heart and spirit, the day 
was at last fixed for the ceremony which, 
in the eye of the world, was to unite those 
who, in the eye of Omniscience, had been 
long since one in soul and in affbction. 
They were neither of them raised by birth 
or circumstances above the level of what 
men have agreed to term humble Kfe. 
Helen, the qffiancSe, was in person pos- 
sessed of beauty of a style ftur superior to 
that which usually falls to the lot of fe- 
males in her station, — 

« A village maid. 
Whose careless hair, mstead of pearls t*adom it, 
GUtter*d with dew, » 

and, in mind, she evinced an intensity of 
purpose, and a passionate yet quiet de- 
votedness, which is not often met with 
(truth to say) in any rank whatever. It 
has been wisely and over-veritably said, 
that it is ill dallying with Fortune ; that, 
capricious and various as she is, she should 
not, while taken in a smiling and friendly 
mood, be provoked into a change, either 
by trifling with her proffered grace, or 
fondly reposing too secure a confidence 
in its continuance:— 

*< There is a tide in the afikirs of men. 
Which, taken at the iood, ■ " 

will lead to happiness and permanent for- 
tune—if neglected, never may return, al- 
thwigh the expecting idler should linger, 
like Horace's peasant, on the bank, till the 
stream has rolled on into eternity. This 
truth found a sad exemplification in the 
case of those young lovers. Brought up 
in the lap of domestic ease and quiet, they 
did not apprehend the possibility of any 
event taldng place which could interrupt 
the even course of their iUicity. This 
feeling it was which retarded the consum- 
mation of their wishes, and protracted the 
duration of that season, which one of the 
few philosophers in mamiers our country 
has given birth to, sadly designates as by 
for the most blissful which the Immen 
heart is capable of enjoying. At length, 
however, the young Helen consented to 



put an etid to dny, even the remotest^ 
possibility of a reverse on either side ; 
and, as before mentioned, the bridal morn 
was fixed. It came. With a heart throb- 
bing in all that delicious, almost ago- 
nizing, yet rapturous anxiety, which is 
ever felt at the near prospect of a hap- 
piness long and ardently expected, the 
bridegroom hastened to the dwelling of 
his lover. The bridemaids were assem- 
bled ; the old and young of thq^ neigh- 
bourhood had met to congratulate the 
youthful pair ; the threshold of the maid- 
en's house was darkened with the sha- 
dows of friendly fbfms,— those «« troops 
of friends,*' who, in whatever station, in 
whatever country, in whatever age— pro- 
fligate or otherwise — SHE may be found, 
are ever seen to gather in the train of 
homely unafi«cted Virtue, and give her 
this negative testimony of their admira- 
tion, even though their weakness may not 
permit them to emulate' the example she 
gives. The young girls of her acquaint- 
ance were collected in an outer room, 
laughing under their breath, blushing, 
tittering, casting sly glances towards the 
bride's chamber, and muttering to each 
other admonitory bints to preserve a more 
decorous and grave demeanour. The aged 
men were seated without in the morning 
sunshine ; some conversing soberiy on tiie 
practical benefits derivable by either party 
from the connexion about to be entered 
into, or conning over some chain of asso- 
ciations which the circumstances of the 
day awakened : among these might be ob- 
served one— an old white-headed widower 
—with his arms folded, leaning forward 
on his staff, gazing on vacancy, bused 
only with the memory of other days, and 
regardless of, as he was unregarded by, 
the bustling merry-makers about him ; 
with a heart too cold for present active 
enjoyment, and just past that season when 
Providence, in return for the capability of 
pleasure which it has taken away, leaves 
the old man all the sweet and quiet hap- 
piness of his ancient memories, without 
that mingling of pain and bitterness of 
spirit which compels the youthful heart 
to seek refuge from their visitations in 
the hurry of business and action. Some, 
again— -But we sat down to tell a tale, 
and not to draw a picture. All were 
happy, all looked to a day of joy and 
revelry. The foast, the song, the dance, 
and the jest, already floated in anticipa- 
tion on the senses of the guests. What 
would have been the feeling of the assem- 
bly, if the angel of Milton had at that mo- 
ment secretly applied his unction to their 
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m^blt, and sh«wn tbem«— Death standisg 
in the midst) and tarrying jfor his TiQtim ! 

He was there. While the friends of 
the lo?ers were laughing and envying 
them without, the bride was dying in her 
chamber I--<-Tbe evening before she had 
found herself seized with a sudden illness. 
Her friends at first made light of the cir- 
cumstance ; but on perceiving the s^out 
and melancholy air with which she pei^ 
aisted in declaring herself unwell, they 
asked her to lie down. '* Yes,^ she re- 
plied, ** I will lie down ; but let it be in 
a soft places for I feel as if I were never 
to rise again!" 

She was now unable to rise. She felt 
she was very ill ; but knew not as yet the 
reality of iier situation. A medioU per^^ 
son was .sent for instantly. He pronoun- 
ced her sentence alnxwt immediately on 
beholding her, and signified to her relatives 
the hop^ssness of the case. Who was 
to inform the young people of the fearful 
sepafation which menaced them ? It was 
a hard task, but a necessary one. They 
were both appriced of the truth ; and it 
was then left to themselves to say, whether 
it would not be advisable to defer their 
nuptials, at least until some indication of 
a j&tvo^rable change should present itself? 
Every moment the danger became more 
imminent ; and before the disdosure was 
made to her, Helen felt that she had not 
many hours to live. Under this impres-^ 
sion she formed a strange and moum&l 
resolution. 

<' I have loved William long and well," 
said she; ** and it is sad to be parted from 
him just at the moment we were to bti 
made one for ever. Iiet me only hear him 
c^l me bis wife, before I go, and I shall 
die happy ; for dying I know I am." 

** And jr I must be left alone, Helen," 
said her despairing bridegroom, as he 
looked in her eyes, and saw that she 
spoke tlie truth, ** let me mourn you as a 
widower, and not as a forsaken lover.'* 

It was represented, that the necessity 
for haste was not so apparent, and that the 
agitation which she must experience dur- 
ing the ceremony, might be productive of 
evil consequences. The conviction of her 
approaching dissolution, however, pressed 
too forcibly on Helen's apprehensions. 
Standing on the brink of life, and already 
half in the future, slie felt its fearful 
knowledge growing upon her spirit, and 
her eye was lit up with prophetic intelli- 
gence. 

" About it ! about it !" said she ; " for 
I have not long to stay now. I wiU have 



my bridamaids still, and my bridal < 
ments; and all shall go on as it would if I 
were in perfect health, and hoped to see- 
the morrow." 

Never did Hymen wear a visage so 
mournful as on that morning. Thefinends 
of the betrothed met in the room of the 
dying girl: she was raSsed in the bed, and 
the clergyman proceeded with the sacred 
ceremony. There was no whispering 
among the spectators, no smiles of grafuv, 
lation, no clinging and kissings between 
the bride and her young friends, whose 
companionship she was about to give over. 
It was the bridegroom that wept and 
trembled, and the bride that smiled. All 
was hushed, still, and sepulchral; not a 
sound was heard but the voice of the cler« 
gyman, who pronounced, in a faltering 
tone, that benediction which he knew waa 
vain. The bridemaids sobbed and wept 
in silence. The ring*— the wedding-ring 
-—was plac^ on Helen's finger; she waa 
married. H^en— William's wife! She 
smiled, laid her head on his arm, and died 
in the action.— No more needs to be told. 
The flowers that were arranged for her 
simple bridal chaplet, were converted into 
funeral ornaments for the corpse, lliey 
wedded, waked, and graved her, vritbin 
two short summer days ! 

Mysterious and awful Power, in whost 
bands the destinies of men are placed* 
wk&re shall we look for an- answer when 
we dare to ask the cause, of events lik« 
this? Bewildered and darkened by oiur 
own limited apprebenuoo, and burning to 
burst the ban^ of ignorance which torture 
our souls, we rush forward in madness to 
tear away the veil that blinds us. Ia 
vain! — The hand of that eternal Cause 
still holds it there unmoved and impene* 
trable, and we can but turn away again to 
mourn and wonder. — Pocket Albunu 



THE BLACK-HOLE. 

Teus cold, dreary, monotonous cell of so- 
journing, is one of those military asylums, 
invented, no doubt by some gloomy good- 
natured souls who loved a sedentary life^ 
for the punbhment of the minor offences 
incident to a soldier's life; and which, 
when frequent, are, in their opinion and 
wise judgment, subversive of military dis- 
cipline, and highly disgraceful to the pro- 
fession. I will instance some of those 
ofifences which call for incarceration in 
solitude: — sneezing in the ranks, scratch- 
ing your head, letting fall the butt of your ' 
musket upon your captain's toes, singeing 
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his whiskers by filling your pan too fuU/ 
wiping your nose on a chilly morning, 
treading upon the captain*s heels, looking 
cross :— -These, with a hundred others 
equally shocking,' happen daily ; and all 
are considered as purchases of sev«n days* 
solitary confinement in the Black-hole. 
But lonely as this place is, you may have, 
and do have company, not very select 
however, being of the lower grade-— such 
as bats, bugs, rats, mice, fieas. Besides, 
you have musical crickets, which are very 
agreeable, as they serve to tick the duU 
hours of care away. Then sometimes- 
you have visitors ; but some of them cer- 
tainly not of the most agreeable kind, al- 
though frequently of your own making ; 
<^— such as the hejidach, the heart-ache, the 
cramp, the rheumatism, fits, gnawing of 
conscience, and the blue devils. But you 
can sometimes shake off these unwelcome 
companions by a good gallop round the 
cell, and other gymnastics — such as crawl- 
ing upon all-fours like a crab, standing 
upon your head, tumbling, rolling, scratch- 
ing your nose with your great toe, falling 
flat upon your back, fiice, or sides, from 
a standing position. These of course are 
perfectly optional ; but some, if not all of 
these evolutions, are absolutely necessary 
for the promotion of health, and to create 
a free and salubrious circulation of the 
blood. 

There are, with all tliese evils, benefits 
most essential and salutary. It is a fine 
place for reflection in sound and sober 
mind. Temperance is taught there ; no 
excess of liquor ; no immoderate use of 
food ; all your meals are upon the most 
sdidied economy; no superfluities; no 
second or third courses ; no deserts ; but 
one plain, solid, wholesome dish-^bread. 



But there is one thing in which tiiere is 
a superabundance-— sparkling pure water. 
Nothing can be more beneficial to the con- 
stitution, or so innocent in itself; no fear 
of discompo»ng the organs of the cranium ; 
no fear of deadening the vivid flaJsh of the 
eye. 

Some people do not like bread alone. — 
To these I would say, Reserve your tommy 
till mid-day, when you can indulge your 
craving appetite with a delicacy which 
may make it go down more pleasantly. 
The smell of the smoking-hot soup of 
your comrades, perhaps, will appetize. If 
you do not fancy that, stop till your ears 
are saluted with the tune, ** Oh, the roast 
beef of Old England ! Oh, the English 
roast beef!" If you cannot stomach that, 
it is an excellent substitute to dance, sing, . 
or whistle, or sound your mouth like the 
bugle-horn. You may have a superlative 
chance, as a reward for your vocal and 
instrumental powers, to have the pleasure 
of being gagged, and perhaps hand-cuffed 
and leg-bolted. Then I would advise you 
to have a sleep ; it will be found an ad- 
mirable remedy to get rid of time and 
annoyances. There is another valuable 
amusement in this solitary cell ;— cutting 
toe nails, shearing corns, trimming bun- 
nions. Should you be one of those unfor- 
tunate delinquents who have had the au- 
dacity to cough, sneeze, or scratch your 
head, you will find these remedies most 
efficacious; and they will predominate 
over all the ennui, and set at defiance bats, 
rats, and bugs ; and you will come forth 
to your duties a new man, morally im- 
proved as well as bodily, always remem- 
bering that you leave many bad things 
behind. — MUiU Bijou, 



THE MOTHER TO HER FIRST-BORN. 
Lift up thine eyes, my Beautiful !— look up, and smile on me. 
The pink of all things lovdy in thy sunny looks I see. 
Thou fairer than the rosy morn — thou sweeter than the dove, 
I will bless thee with the blessing df unfathomable love ! 

My daughter lifted up her eyes, and moved her little hand, 

•And from her clear blue crystal orbs a summer morning dawn*d ; 

I felt the dew— ^I saw the flowers — I heard the small birds sing 

And her sweet young breath came on my lips like the honied airs of spring. 

Oh ! the joy that filled thy mother's heart, when, with an angePs frame. 
Fresh from the finish*d touch of God, the shining mortal came ! 
Thy infant voice, in thrilling tones, o'er all my senses stole. 
As if a seraph*s lip had pour*d its music on my soul. 

Lift up thine eyes, my Beautiful ! so clear, so calm and kind 
That look — if boded ill — would smite tlie evil prophet blind ; ' 
Thy star is Hope, whose only signs are green and shady bowers, 
And sunny skies, and singing birds, and butterflies and flowers. 
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My lap shall cradle thee by day, and on a yearning breast. 
Thro' the silent watches of the night, my Beautiful shall ] 
Whence, fond to meet thy blessed lips, the living stream shall start. 
And trinkle from the finest chords of feeling in the heart. 

1*11 hail thy rising every mom with many a lightsome lay. 
As Memnon wont to welcome in the cheering light of day ; 
And playful smiles and kisses sweet shall chase the hours along. 
Till the sun that rose in melody has set again in song. - 

But should e*er a passing shade of grief that heavenly smile displace^ 
1*11 weep a shower of he^ng tears upon thy lovely face ; 
So the light- wing'd rays of joy shall come to gladden up the scene, 
For they'll think that summer rain has wet the blossom of the bean. 

Hion shalt prosper like a cherished flower beneath a kindly sky. 
Till the prattling days of silver bells and waxen dolls are by- 
Till the babe has grown a diarming girl-— 4he girl a maid refined— > 
And the lovely in the lap becomes the beautiful in mind. 

1*11 teach thee truth aud gentleness, and all of good and right. 
And, like the sunflower, thou shalt look for ever to the light ; 
So turning ever to the light, thy sure reward will be, 
That the glorious Light of Heaven shall for ever shine on thee. 

Let the ministry of Angels on thy innocence await. 

And Virtue on thy happy brow her starry signet set — 

Let thy countenance be pleasant as the evening's mellow'd ray. 

And a kindly thought in every curl upon thy forehead play. 

In the rosy days of childhood, where unsullied pleasure springs— 
In the buoyant age of courtship, when the heart has feather'd 
In the graver years of wisdom— in the falling of the tree- 
Let the blessing of the Highest on my firBt4>om*s dwelling be ! 

Now close thine eyes, my Beautiful ! and slumber sweetly now, 
And be thy dreams as placid as thine alabaster brow ; 
And to haUow all thy after years, 1*11 hope, and watch, and pray, 
Till the heart that sings this song to thee is cold, and far away ! 



W. M. 



CITIES.— No. L 
Grand Cairo. 

In Cairo you seek in vain to realize 
the magnificent descriptions given of it by 
oriental writers. The immense hills of 
rubbish on all sides of the city, which have 
been accumulating for ages, and which are 
still increased by what is brought out from 
Cairo daily on the backs of mules, prove 
the superior magnitude of the old city ; 
but with regard to the general mass of 
the building, the modern capital is perhaps 
as splendid as the famous " Masr" of old. 
The palaces of the caliphs, and some other 
public buildings, might have beautified the 
latter ; but most of the streets of Cairo have 
an extremely antique appearance, and pre- 
sent in architecture and materials, no doubt, 
a picture of what was formerly. In extent 
it is very inferior to Constantinople, and 
contains 250,000 inhabitants. But much 
of the former is taken up with gardens, 
whereas Cairo is almost destitute of those 
elegancies. The houses are built of brick 
of a dirty colour, and arc more lofly, and 



the streets are wider, than those of the 
capital of Turkey. The windows of lat- 
tice or frame- work wood often project a 
couple of feet beyond the wall, and admit 
the view of what is passing without, and 
are at the same time screened from obser- 
vation. Here the inhabitants love to sit. 
The interior of the houses, from their con- 
struction, and the position of the windows, 
have scarcely any sun ; coolness and shade 
being studied as much as possible. The 
streets are unpaved, but hard ; and to al- 
lay the dust and keep them cool, the in- 
habitants throw water over them. Camels 
loaded with skins of water are almost con- 
tinually driving through them, and the 
water flows out on the paths as they go 
along. A traveller is soon convinced, 
that the orientals judge rightly in building 
their capitals with such narrow streets— it 
is quite a luxury in this climate to enter 
one. 

The height of the houses, and the pro- 
jection of the upper stories, keep them 
always cool and shaded, and the burning 
sun is excluded. This city is chiefly sup- 
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plied with water from the Nile, in the con- 
veyance of which to the difi'erent dwell- 
ings, a vast number of camels are daily 
employed. • 

The houses have all terraced roofs. 
It is delightful to rise by night, and walk 
there in the brilliant moon-light, which 
has the appearance of a tranquil and 
beautiful day : you can see to read with 
perfect ease. From thence you can look 
around on the terraces of other dwellings, 
on which numbers of tlie inhabitants lie 
buried in sleep. During the greater part 
of the night you hear no sound in this 
wide capital, not even the tread of a pass- 
ing traveller or houseless Arab ; nothing 
disturbs the impressive tranquillity of the 
hour, which strikes on the imagination. 
The brushy palm-trees scattered at inter- 
vals around, and rising high above the 
houses, are the only objects which break 
the view. In one of the streets of this 
city stand daily a large number of asses 
for hire : immediately on entering it, you 
are assailed and hemmed in by the keepers 
on all sides, each recommending his own 
animal. They are handsome little crea- 
tures, of a quite different breed from 
those of Europe, with elegants saddles 
and bridles : some are of a pure white or 
black colour; and they are used by all 
ranks, and go at a rapid rate. You pay 
so much by the hour, and the Arab mas- 
ter, witli a long stick in his hand, runs 
behind or beside you. It is amusing 
enough to gallop Uiis way through the 
crowded streets of Cairo, at one time 
avoiding, by the dexterity of the Arab, a 
tall camel, or a soldier mounted on a 
fine charger; at another, jostling foot- 
passengers, or encountering numbers alike 
mounted with yourself; while the Arab 
attendant shews infinite dexterity in ward- 
ing off obstacles, calling out loudly all the 
time to clear the way.— Ciime. 

NATURAL HISTORY, No. II. 

Diversity of sound in the cboakino 
OF THE Frog. — Dr Walsh, in his Notices 
of Brazil, relates a curious circumstance 
on this subject, that occurred at a place 
where he passed the night. ^ Tbroug^h 
the large area of the l»use there ran a 
limpid stream, whose gurgling sound was 
very pleasant; and we hoped it would lull 
us to repose when we lay down. But the 
moment every thing was silent, a loud din, 
of the most discordant sound, burst from 
the stream, which continued all night. 
This proceeded from the multitude which 



made their abode there, and, like the rana 
palustres of Horace, completely averted 
sleep. The noise in this place was the 
third distinct diversity of sound we had 
heard firom these animals : the first pro- 
ceeded from iheferradorSf or smiths; the 
second from the assobiadorSf or whistlers; 
and now from the grasnadors, or croakers. 
It was a very loud deep base, that caused 
a sense of vibration in every thing about 
us. This extraordinary yariety in the 
noise, made by animals in every other re- 
spect tlie same, argued a singular diversity 
in the structure of the musdes of the 
larynx, which would be a nice and curious 
subject of investigation." 

Ant Hills. -^These are conical mounds 
of clay, raised by the industry of their in- 
habitants to the height of ten or twelve 
feet. I rode close by several which were 
considerably higher than my head on 
horseback, and nine or ten feet in circum- 
ference. The exterior coat is a ydlow 
hard clay ; but on making a perpendicular 
section, the inside is found divided by a 
number of horizontal floors, or stories, of 
a hard black earth in thin plates, shining 
sometimes like japan-ware. These are 
inhabited by myriads of large brown ants, 
who are capable of exuding a viscid fluid, 
which tempers the clay to the moisture 
necessary to form their floors. Some spe- 
cies make covered ways in this manner ; 
and I have seen tubes or tunnels of a 
considerable length, by which they pass 
and repass unseen from one habitation to 
another, for' a considerable distance. 

They sometimes migrate, and thdr pro- 
gress is attended with extraordinary eir- 
cumstancefr— they then go straight for- 
ward, devouring every thing in their way 
like a flight of locusts. A garden near 
Bio obstructed their line of march ; they 
found a stick accidentally lying across a 
deep ditch of water, which they used as a 
bridge, and continued to pour in such 
myriads by this passage, that in a &w 
hours the garden was full of them, and 
every green disappeared. From hence 
tliey proceeded on, till they met the house 
of Mr Westegn, the Swedish Charg^ d' Af- 
&ires, and Uiey made their way through 
it. He told me he was suddenly awoke 
in the night by a horrid sensation, and on 
jumping out of bed he found himself 
covered with these insects, whose crawling 
and biting had awoke him. The whole 
house was full of them. Impelled by 
some extraordinary instinct, they continu- 
ed to advance till the whole body passed 
through ; and the next morning there was 
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not one to be seen. In their progress 
they clevotired every other insect. Spiders, 
cockroaches, flies, and every similar thing 
of the kind that infested the house, became 
their prey ; and when they disappeared, all 
other insects disappeared along with them. 
I have seen them frequently take up their 
abode in a large bamboo, and every joint 
of the long cylinder was a separate colo- 
ny, swarming with an ant population. 

Phosphorescent iippEARANCE of the 
Sea. — Walsh, in noticing the brilliant ap- 
pearance of a starry niglit at sea, makes 
the following observations on the lumi- 
nous state of the ocean. 

^ Nor was the sea below much less 
brilliant than the sky above. The waves 
came charged with pho^horescent light, 
and, as tliey broke against the sides of the 
ship, they opened into chasms of fire, so 
that she seemed to move in a surface of 
foam, leaving a long train in the burning 
wake behind her. llie cause of this beau- 
tiful phenomenon, which I have observed 
in every part of the world which I have 
visited, is generally attributed to one of 
the many species of lompyrts, or other lu- 
minous insects abounding in the water; 
but I examined with a microacope the 
water here and in other places, and I 
never could detect any living thing lumi- 
nous in itself, though the luminous matter 
often attached itself to fishes, which seem- 
ed to move surrounded by an atmosphere 
of light. I should radier incline to the 
opinion of those who attribute it to phos- 
phorus diffused through the water, which, 
as soon as a new surfeoe is exposed, and 
it comes in contact with the air, combines 
with the oxygen of the atmosphere, and 
bums with a slow and luminous combus- 
tion. Of all animal substances, putrid 
fish most abounds with this property. In 
the cabins of the poor, where whiting or 
haddock are hung up to dry, the light is 
sometimes sufficient for domestic pur- 
poses without a candle ; and Smollet has 
availed himself of this circumstance in one 
of his novels. The water in which fish 
is washed becomes frequently luminous 
from this cause, and putrid spawn some- 
times yields the light in great abundance. 
M. Bomaire was bathing Jn the harbour 
of OEitte, in Languedoc, with a fViend, on 
a very hot day, and they both appeared 
covered with fire at every immersion ; and 
laying his hand on the dry arm of hts 
companion, who iiad not dii^>ed himself, 
the exact maiics of his palm and fingers 
were seen in characters of tire. A cir- • 
cumstance of a similar nature occurred to 



myself. I was crossing the very incon- , 
venient Menai ferry, in North Wales, with 
some ladies, before the bridge was built. 
The night was very dark, and the Welsh- 
men would not allow us a light, though 
we had a long way to walk, through slime 
and sea- weed, from the boat; but the 
water, when disturbed by the oars, was 
so luminous that it lighted us across ; and 
when we landed on the weeds, our feet 
left behind us tracks of fire, sufficient to- 
point out the way to those who followed. 
I examined the weed, and found on it 
abundance of putrid slime, which, on 
being disturbed, yielded phosphorescent 
light. It is not easy to conceive how 
agitation of water should be always ne- 
cessary, if the light was produced from 
any other cause.** 

Drama of Elephants. — Germanicus 
Csssar, in the reign of Tiberius, exhi- 
bited a play at Rome, in which there 
were 12 elephant performers, six of them 
males, and six females, clothed as men' 
and women. At the command of their 
keeper they danced, and performed many 
other feats ; afler which a most sump- 
tuous banquet was served up for their 
refWshment. The table was covered with 
all sorts of dainties, and the most ex- 
pensive wines were served up in golden 
goblets to them. Purple carpets were 
placed round for the animals to lie upon, 
in the Roman style, when feasting, under 
which were soft beds. The dephants 
laid themselves down on these soft beds, 
and, on receiving a signal, they stretched 
out their trunks to the table, and com- 
menced the feast with great glee, and ate 
and drank in as orderly a manner as R<^ 
man citizens.-— Brown** Qttadrujteds, 



FOREIGN FEATURES.— No: IL 

GRECIAN WOMEN. 

The oiften boasted beauty of the women 
of Cyprus has long ceased to exist. They 
are now a plain race ; the Grecian cast of 
features in some measure survives, but the 
form of symmetry, slender and elegant, is 
looked for in vain. It is perhaps doubt- 
ful how far the women of ancient Greece 
were a generally handsome race ; the sta- 
tues which survive might be the beau ideal 
of the sculptor, or rather an assemblage of' 
the beauties of different women than the 
possession of any single one. Whenever 
this exquisite beauty really existed, it be- 
came the theme of the poet, and the sub- 
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ject of t^ painter, who lavished all their 
powers in the description ; which would 
hardly have been the case, if beauty was 
a common or frequent gift. Immured 
as they were in Uie seclusion of their 
own walls, their lives and minds in gene- 
ral insipid and uncultivated, their society 
must have been, in some degree, regarded 
with a dmilar esteem and respect by the 
intellectual Greeks, as the Ottoman ladies 
are by the Turkish lords of the present 
day. -» Another circumstance unfavour- 
able to the growth or preservation of the 
Greeks was, that they confined their con- 
nexions chiefly to their own couniiy, and 
did not generally intomarry with other 
nations. . It b evident, that the personal 
advantages the Turks possess over other 
naUons, are exclusively owing to their 
taking wives from all nations: Arab, 
Grecian, and Persian blood, all flow in 
the veins of an Ottoman, and conspire 
to make him the handsomest of human 
t>eings. 

ANECDOTES OF PERSONAL 
ADVENTURE.— No. L 

The Little Fifeb.— During that dis- 
astrous attack upon the strong fortress of 
Bhurtpore^ under Lord Lake, in the year 
1805> there was a little fifer in the flank 
companies of the 22d- Regiment of Foot. 
His name W4i8 Sbarpley. He was about 
16 years of age. A ball having entered 
his mouth, pa^ed through his right cheek : 
he was sent to the hospital on the fellow- 
ing afternoon. The news of the fourth 
and last storm being about to take place 
against that fortress, reached the wounded 
in the hospital. Many was the bloody 
stump raised in wild acclamation against 
the foe. Urged on by these shoutings, 
the stripling seized a scalping knife, and, 
on the wings of heroic zeal, rushed into 
the -thickest of the fight, and in that aw- 
ful struggle fell gloriously. His youth- 
ful bones were left to be whitened by the 
iron hand of time. 

The wounded Soldier and French- - 
MAN.—'* Stay,** said a British soldier 
(wounded) to a French soldier, who was 
in the act of rifling the person of a faith- 
ful soldier's wife, who had followed him to 
the battle of Waterloo, ** or I will send 
you to that home destined for such rascals 
as you !** 

The Frenchman grinned, but his lips 
said something in French of which John 
Bull did not understand a syllable; and 
he still continued rifling her pockets, as 



she lay fainting by the side of her dead 
lover. " Cease, rascal, I say.** " Me no 
parlez Anglois.** This the Englishman 
understood, and replied, ** Don*t you ?•— 
then take that** He fired, and the man 
fell at the feet of her whom he would have 
polluted by his unhallowed touch. 

The Brothers. — During the raging 
of the battle of , two own bro- 

thers were fighting side by side; bloody 
was the conflict — terrific was the struggle 
for victory. The day seemed won, and 
then lost Once the exclamation was heiuti, 
« They fly, they fly, they fly !** when the 
charge, aye, the desperate charge, was re- 
newed with all the energy in their power. 
The enemy now shouted " Victory !** now 
the awful struggle was at its highest, breast 
to breast, bayonet to bayonet, foot to foot, 
sword to sword; not one would flinch, 
not one would give up his ground. On 
both sides men fell by hundreds ; colours 
waved in the air, shouts rent ihe skies, 
when one of the brothers received a ball 
through his body. He fell on the ena^ 
melled plain, at first unobserved by his 
affectionate brother, who no sooner missed 
him than he returned, and found him on 
his back apparently quite dead. Calling 
upon him to speak, he took hb hand-^— 
wiped the blood from his mouth. At 
this awful crisb he saw his comrades give 
way; he stooped down, kissed his bro- 
ther*s still warm cheek, and pathetically 
exclaimed, ** Brother, my comrades fall 
back; adieu for a short time— my dear 
country first, then my beloved brother's 
care.** Having regained his place, his 
retributive arm dealt dreadful destruction 
all around. In a moment after, while 
casting his eye to the rear, he too feU glo- 
riously, fighting for that dear country of 
which he was a native. After the action 
they were both committed to a soldier's 
grave. 

TiGEB^HtJNTiNG, &c.— Various cir- 
cumstances, which will ever be found 
to diversify every species of the chase, 
obtruding themselves rapidly, and often 
contrary to all expectation, necessarily 
give rise to many varieties, both in the 
proceedings and in the result Hius, 
although a tig^ will, in all probability, 
either endeavour to steal away, or will 
openly attack the hunters and meet his 
fate with the utmost resolution ; yet many 
will have recourse to crouching in the 
cover, not caring to charge, but hoping 
either to escape by lying doee^ or to ob- 
tain some advantage by suddenly assailing 
such as may unwarily &U into their power. 
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These are peculiariy dangerous; espe- 
emlly if they attain a situation suitable to 
their plan of concealment A curious dr- 
cumstance, illustrative of the anomalies of 
the sport, occurred to a very worthy offi« 
cer. Captain John Rotton, who died some 
years since. He was one of a numerous 
party assembled for the purpose of tiger- 
hunting, and was mounted on a very fine 
male elephant, that, far from being timid, 
was very remarkable for a courage scarce- 
ly to be kept within the boun£ of pru- 
dence. This singularly fine animal hav- 
ing, after much beating a thick grass, hit 
upon the tiger's situation, uttered his roar 
of vengeance, which roused the lurking 
animal, occasioning him to rise so as to 
be seen distinctly. 

No sooner did the tiger shew himself, 
than Captain Rotton, with great readi- 
ness, bending hb body a little to the \eh, 
took aim at him as he stood up cross-vrise, 
almost close to the elephant's bead. The 
dephant no sooner espied his enemy than 
he knelt down, as is common on such oc- 
casions, with the view to strike the tiger 
through with his tusksb At the same 
time the tiger, sensible of the device, as- 
suddenly threw himself on his back, there- 
by evading the intended mischief, and 
ready to claw the elephant's face with all 
his four feet, which were thus turned up- 
vrards. Now, whether Captain Rotton 
bad not been in tlie habit of joining in 
such rapid evolutions, or that the elephant 
forgot to warn him to hold fast, we know 
not; but so it happened, that the delicate 
situation in which he was placed while 
taking his aim, added to the quickness of 
th6 elephant's change of height forward, 
combined to project him, without the 
least obstruction, from his seat, landing 
him plump on the tiger's belly. This 
was a species of warfare to which all par- 
ties were apparently strangers. The ele- 
phant, however fearless in other respects, 
was alarmed at the strange round mass 
(the Captain being remarkably fat) which 
had shot like a sack over his shoulder, 
while the tiger, judging it to be very un- 
gentlemanlike usage, lost no time in re- 
gaining his legs, trotting off at a round 
pace, and abandoning the field to the vic- 
torious captain.— frt//iam«on'5 Sports* 

EFFECT OF AN EARTHQUAKE 
AT LIMA.— 1826. 

Having experienced, during my re- 
sidence at Coquimbo on the coast of 
Chili, no less than sixty-one smart shocks 



of earthquake in twelve months, withoot 
taking minor ones into consideration, I 
was induced to obtain, from an ofiScer of 
H.M.& Volage, the particulars of the de- 
structive vintation which occurred at Lima 
in 1828. The following are the particu- 
lars, and they appear worthy of being 
placed on record. 

On the 30th of March, H.M.& Volage 
was lying moored with two chain cables 
in the bay of Callao ; the weather was r&-- 
markably fine and clear, when, at half- 
past seven o'clock, a light cloud passed 
over the ship-^t which moment the noise 
usually attendant on earthquakes in that 
country, resembling heavy distant thunder, 
was heard ; the ship was violently agitat- 
ed, and, to use the words of my inform- 
ant, **/eU as if placed on trucks, and drag- 
ged rapidly over a pavement of loose stones, '* 
The water around " hissed as if hot, iron 
was immersed in it ;" immense quantities 
of air-bubbles rose to the surface, the gas 
from which was offensive, resembling, to 
use my friend's phraseology again, '< rot- 
ten pond mud ;" numbers of fish cam« 
up dead alongside ; the sea, before calm 
and clear, was now strongly agitated and 
turbid; and the ship rolled about two 
streaks, say fourteen inches, each way. A 
cry of " lliere goes the town !" called my 
friend's attention towards it. A cloud of 
dust, raised by the agitation of the earth 
and (the fall of the houses, covered the 
town from view, whilst the tower of the 
garrison chapel, the only object visible 
above the dust, rocked for a few seconds, 
and then fell through the roof; and, from 
the high perpendicular rock at the north 
end of the island of St Lorenzo, a slab, 
supposed tliirty feet thick, separated from 
the top to the bottom of the cliff, and fell 
with a tremendous noise into the sea. The 
wharf, or pier, was cracked three parts 
across, shewing a chasm of eighteen inches 
wide ; the chronometers on shore, except 
those in the pocket, and most of the clocks^ 
stopped, whilst the rates cf chronometers 
afloat were in many instances altered. A 
great number of lives were lost ; amongst 
whom were four priests killed in the 
churches— one of them by the falling of 
an image, at whose base he was at prayer^ 
The Volage's chain cables were lying 
on a sof% muddy bottom, in thirty.six feet 
water; and, on heaving up the best bower 
anchor to examine it, the cable thereof 
was found to have been strongly acted on, 
at thirteen fathoms from the anchor,, and 
twenty-five from the ship. On washing 
the mud from it, the links, which are made 
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of the best cylinder wrought iron, about 
two inches in diameter, appeared to have 
undergone partial fudon for a consider- 
able extent. The metal seemed run out 
in grooves of three or four inches long, 
and three-eighths of an inch diameter* 
and had formed (in some cases at the ends 
of these grooves, and in others at the 
middle of them) small spherical lumps or 
podules, which, upon scrubbing the cable 
to cleanse it, fell on the deck. The other 
cable was not injured, nor did my friend 
hear ,of any similar occurrence amongst 
the numerous vessels then lying in the baiy. 
The part of the cliain so injured was con- 
demned, on the vessel'ti being paid off at 
Portsmouth, and is now in the sail-field 
of the dockyard ; and, I should think, a 
link of.it would be worth preserving in 
the museiuns of the different scientific 
bodies. 

That the phenomena of earthquakes are 
produced by volcanic explosion, there can 
be little doubt; and that they are fre- 
quently accompanied by powerful electric 
action has long been known ; to which of 
these causes are we to look for the power- 
ful effects here witnessed ? — Communicate 
ed by Captain Bagnold to Brande*i Jout^ 
nal, June 1829. 



ARABIAN PROVERBS. 

The tyrant is a dead carcase in the 
abodes of the living ; but the benefactor 
has a living soul in the mansions of the 
dead. 

A prince without justice is like a river 
without water. 

As the sick body is not profited by 
food, so the vain mind is not benefited by 
admonition. 

Listen if you would learn, be silent if 
you would be safe. 

Inquire about your neighbour before 
you build, and your companion before 
travel. 

The first of wisdom is the fear of God. 

Thfi world is carrion, and its followers 
dogs. 

The false appearances of a proud man 
make his ill wishers envious; but could 
his friend behold his heart, he would have 
cause to weep. 

He who has health without hope, and 
be who hopes, must be happy. 

Poverty without debt is independence. 

The fool is a foe to himsdf, how can he 
benefit others? 

Long experience makes large wit. 



A man who can neiher serve fail friends 
nor injure an enemy, is an unprofitable 
acquaintance. 

The sluggard becomes a stranger to 
God, and an acquaintance with indigence. 

By sibc qualities may a fool be known : 
-*-Anger without cause, speech without 
profit, change without motive, inquiry 
without an object, putting trust m a 
stranger, and wanting capacity to discri* 
minate between a friend and a (6e, 

The only kind office performed for us 
by our friends of which we never comphun 
is our funeral ;• and the only thing which 
we are sure to want, happens to be the 
only thing which we never purchase a 
coffin. 

dFsitUi nnis jpmcitts, 

Paddy and the French Cavalry, --^ 
During the battle of Waterloo, some 
French dragopns rode over an Irishman, 
when the man of Erin vociferated, *< Bad 
luck to you, you spalpeens \ sure 1*11 pay 
you off for this, so I will, the moment I 
get well." A short time af^er, a r^ment 
of British cavahry were in pursuit of them, 
and passing Paddy, whose ire was a pitch 
above prudence, he bellowed, « Colonel, 
give them a lift for me^ and God bless 
you ; hurrah, my boys !" This was poor 
Paddy's last hurrah ; for scarce had the 
words died upon his lips, when a cannon* 
shot deprived poor warm-hearted FM of 
that which a roan looks very queer with- 
out— his bead. This story was related to 
me by a soldier of the Foot Guards, who 
was wounded near him. — Ship*i Military 
Bijou, 

An Aneodote.^^** Paddy,** said a cor* 
poral to an Irish soldier of the 75th i«gi- 
ment, << What do you think of our young 
ensig^? do you think he will do?**— 
" Fait, you may say that, corporal Do- 
gan; he fights like an Irishman, so he 
does.** « How is that, Paddy ?** said the 
corporal. ** Fait,** grinned Plat, « wid 
both his eyes open, that he may not see 
the dangers beside him. Corporal, deary, 
when he is fighting he never passes the 
compliments at all, or says Do you like it ? 
to any of them, but cuts away right and 
left ; and them who don't come in his way, 
he comes in theirs.** << Just the man I 
thought him,** said the corporaL 

Firc'-eating Art, — The secret of fire- 
eating was made public by a servant to 
one Richardson, an En^^hman, who 
shewed it in France about the year 1667, 
and was the first performer of the kind 
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that ever af^pearecl^ in Europe. It con- 
■iits only in rubbing the hands, and tho- 
roughly washing the mouth, lips, tongue, 
teeth, and otheir parts that are to touch 
the fire, with pure spirit of sulphur. 
This burns and cauterizes the upper skin, 
till it becomes as hard and thick as lea- 
ther; and every time the experiment is 
tried, it becomes still easier than before. 
But if, after it has been often repeated,, 
the upper skin grows so callous and hor- 
ny as to become troublesome, washing the 
parts affected with very warm water, or 
hot wine, will bring away all the shrivelled 
or parched skin. The flesh, however, will 
continue tender and unlit for sudi busi- 
ness, till it has been frequently rubbed 
over again with the same spirit. 

This preparative may be rendered much 
stronger, and more efficacious, by mixing 
equal quantities of spirit of- sulphur, sal- 
ammoniac, essence of rosemary, and juice 
of onions.— Jf. Panthot, M* D, in Jour- 
nal des Sqavant. 

^ndrffm Fermra ftwreb.— The sword- 
blades (^ this cutler are to this day much 
eelebrated in Scotland for their excellence. 
It was coigectured that he had been in- 
Scotland in the reign of James IV. or V. 
who both much patronized foreign artift* 
cersy and that he bequeathed his art and 
name to Scottish swords in general ; but 
there appears no notice whatever of him 
in the cfaamberlain*s mUls and other pub- 
He accounts, and that idea must be aban- 
doned. It has been said, that he was a 
Spaniard, and dwelt at Guipuscoa, and 
that he had an apprentice anxious to dis- 
cover his secret mode of tempering his 
blades. This lad having made the dis- 
covery by boring a hole through the door, 
had the imprudence to declare his know- 
ledge of it, and the mode by which he 
became acquainted with it ; which so much 
enraged Andrew Ferara, that he instantly 
ran a sword through his body, and, hav- 
ing fled from justice, found refuge in 
Scotland. Of the truth of this story no 
proof can be brought. The blades which 
have his name on them, 

AND 

RE A 
on the one side^ and on the other 

FAR 

AR A 
are of Spanish manufacture. 

There are others, which are stamped 
Andrea Ferera, which are Italian, and 
must be by a different person, unless the 
same manufacturer had establishments in 
both countries. None of the Andrew 



Farara or Ferera blades have a fbrm of 
older date than that in use in England in 
the time of Henry VI 11. There is in 
the possession of J. H. Allan, Esq. a 
sword of Colonna, purchased on its arri- 
val from Italy in 1822, having on each 
side the words Cosmo Ferera ; which shews 
that Andrew was not the only sword- 
maker in the family. 

Weight of the Law — In the cause 
arising out of White and Metcairs bank- 
ruptcy, Mr Sergeant Russell stated that 
the brief contained 15,000 folios! and, in 
the trial at bar, Mr Brougham's docu- 
ments weighed tliree quarters of a ton ! 

Heavy Damages,--^ln Sumatra, among 
the Bataks, if a ipan is detected in a bur- 
glary, the owner of the bouse, by law, 
may kill and eat him; but if he should 
catch any body with his wife, he is allow- 
ed to ^o/ kim alive, 

A fast Trotter,'^ X Vermontese own- 
ed a very fine trotter, whose extraor- 
dinary speed he illustrated by the follow- 
ing anecdote : — <* I was driving him one 
day in a dearborn,** said he, " when I 
overtook a stranger who was walking the 
same way, and I asked hint to get in and 
ride with me: so he got in, and I just 
spoke to my horse, and he started off at 
a middling ^ood trot. Presently the 
stranger asked what graveyard it was we 
were passing through? Oh! (said I), 
it*s nothing but mile-stones.** 

Fdhf, — The wise man has his follies no 
less than the fool, but herdn lies the dif- 
ference : the follies of the fool are known 
to the world, but hidden from himself; 
the follies of the wise are known to him- 
self, but hidden from the world. 

Compunction of Co/wciewc^.— One day 
lately a boy was observed to walk for 
upwards of an hour up and down before 
a shop in the town of Truro, looking ear- 
nestly into it as he passed. At length a 
person was sent to ask him what he want- 
ed. He said he wished to speak to the 
owner of the shop, but not in presence of 
a third person; and an opportunity of 
doing so being offered him, he handed a 
small parcel, saying, ** Take this back and 
read it.** On opening the parcel, it was 
found to contain Is. 6d., and the follow- 
ing note written in a fair hand :— <' Here 
is Is. 6d. for two books which I stole out 
of your shop a long time ago: be -not 
alarmed, for it is truth ; which has been a' 
weight to my conscience ever since : take 
it, and forgive me ; but not a word to no 
one.** On the person who received the 
parcel looking up, the boy was gone. 
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Stottt«f) Cf)ronuU. 

Dec. 24.— On this day in the year 
1446, according to the legend, died John 
Cameron, Bishop .of Glasgow, of whom 
the following remarkable story is told 
by Buchanan and Spottiswoode. This 
bishop was a man given to violence and 
oppression, wbd; committing many deeds 
fuU of crueKy and covetousness, especially 
upon his own tenants and vassals, made 
(as the. fame goetb) a fearful and unhappy 
end ; for, in the year 1446, the night be- 
Ibre Christmas day, as he lay asleep in 
his house of ~ ' 

from the cit^ 
hear a voice 
before the tr 
account of 
awaked; ant 
call his servs 
him : he hin 

and began to read ; but the voice being 
again heard, struck all the servants with 
wonder. The same voice calling the third 
time, far louder and more fearfully, the 
bishop, after a heavy groan, was found 
dead in the J)ed, his tongue hanging out 
of Ms mouth." 

^Dt'c. 24.-7-On this dayj in the year 
1684, Robert Baillie of Jerviswood was 
executed at Edinburgh, for his accession 
to the conspiracy commonly known as the 
Ryehouse-plot He was produced for 
trial, says Laing, in the last stage of decay, 
when the rigours of a long imprisonment 
had. left him few days or hours to live. 
Notwithstimding the enfeebled and dying 
state to which he was reduced, his deport- 
ment is described as a' mixture of Roman 
greatness and Christian resignation ; and 
Suriog the trial the sanguinary Macken- 
zie^, the Ida^'s advocate, shrunk from his 
keen reproaches with compunction and 
^ shame. His sister-in-law, the lady Gor- 
d6n, another daughter of Waristone's, (Sir 
Archibald Johipton]|, ^^ith a more than 
mascqline courage, attended him on the 
8caSSE>ld! till he was quartered, and went 
\Yitli the hangoian and saw his quarters 
biled, &c. " These hiad been ordained to 
be put upon the toIboOtbs of Jedburgh, 
Lanark, Ayr, and Glasgow, his head being 
reserved for the Netherbow-port of Edin- 
burgh. Wodrow adds, that the spite of 
his enemies against his body was so great, 
^at the quarters of it lay in the Thieves*- 
hole for three weeks before they were 
placed as ordered in the sentence. 

Dec. 25.— -In corroboration of the re- 
marks made in our introductory article, 
as to the little regard paid to the observ- 



ance of Christmas by tbe citizens of Edui- 
burgh iir former times, we extract the fol- 
lowing passage from **- Calderwood*s TVoe 
History of the Church of Scothind.*' — "A 
little before Christmas 1618, letters were 
directed from the king to the ministers and 
preshyterie of Edinburgh, wherein he as- 
sured himself that they would^teacfa on 
Christ's nativitie ]^upon Yuie-cby. The 
ministers of Edinburgh, dttufoting of the 
convening of the people, thoi^ht it suffi- 
cient there should be preaching oaly in 
two kurks. The people of Edinbnigh 
convened not, as the king's* pennoners 
expected. The great kirk m9A not half 
full, notwithstanding the magistrates* tra- 
vels. Hiere was such paucity of hearers 
in the Little Kirk, who were also of the ^ 
nieanest sort, that the dogs %oere. phying in 
the mids gftftejloor." . 

Dec. ^.— vWe had occasion lately to 
transcrit>e a passage in which a nobleman 
(Francis Stuart, Earl of Botfawell) dis- 
played his prowess on the highway. We 
shall now, as a farther illustration of the 
state of manners at that period, li^ before 
our readers an incident in which be figures, 
but in a more daring enterprise. 

** Upon the xxvii. day of DeceAiber, 
Francis, sumtyme Erie Bothwell,' accom- 
pany it with the laird of Nidri^-Wachop, 
James Douglas of Spot, with divers uthera, 
to the number of sixty persones, bctwix 
eight and nine houris at evin, com quiet- 
lie in the inner close of the Abbay of 
Holyroodhouse ; the King* and Queane 
beand in quiet m&ner- thavein widi the 
Duik of Lennox, the Chaneellar, with the 
househould servandis, and ftimte bodin in 
leir of weir, with grmt haaimers dang up 
the King and Queane's chahner dunes, cry- 
am] *< Jnatice,^' aild •< BotirMri^ ! a Both- 
well!" The: laird SpM mttMbetit with 
the keyes of the place. ' T^ Chancellar 
(Maitiand of Thiristane) 4uid utheris as- 
sistit the Kinges grace. The haill com- 
munitee of the toun of Edinburgh and 
Cannogait cam inco^ntinent,- when ' the 
said Erie was repulsit; Williflfm Schaw, 
master staibler to the King, slain^'withane 
uther boy of the Kingis hushold; and 
audit persones of the said Erles tajme on 
the morn% at the Abbay yett, without ony 
assys." — "MS. History of Scotland. 

To Corretpondents. — H. S*s Verses do 
not suit — G. M. and W. X. in our next. 
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A VISIT TO THE MANSIOIUIOUSE OF 
SLOEHAUGH. INCLUDING A TALE 
OF SMUGGLING. 

The mansion of Sloehaugfa, with its 
steep antique roof and noble woods, is 
conspicuous from the heights above the 
village of L-^— ; and many a traveller 
lingers on his way, as ever and anon its 
gray walls stand disclosed ^mid the open- 
ing trees. That avenue is of the spacious 
Gothic cast, which, without turning to the 
right or left, is at once before the eye from 
banning to end, the whole ^aded by 
a lofty canopy of oak and beech. Before 
the principal entrance, which is unencum- 
bered by the modem accompaniment of 
shrubs aiid flower^plots, stands an old. 
conical sun-dial,. on which the silent hours 
hme mimbered two centuries. My friend 
the proprietor has chosen his study in a 
part of the house which overlooks a ro- 
vatitic glen stretching in the direction of 
Che Solway Firth. It has long been fiim- 
ous as the retreat of smugglers, whose 
Precise place of concealment has baffled > 
the united researches of the excisemen 
and the villagers. The following adven- 
, tyre, which unravels this mystery, may 
DOW be related, since those whom it might 
once have injured are beyond the cogni- 
zance of man. 

One nooming towards the middle of 
autumn, having provided myself with a 
powder-horn, bag, and fowling-piece, I . 
sallied forth by appointment to my 
friend's at Sloebaugh, for the purpose of 
accompanying him in a shooting excur- 
sion upon the coast. Our way lay 
through the glen above mentioned ; and, 
as I had never penetrated far in that direc- 
tion before, my interest was awakened at 
every turning point by some new opening 
among the hills, or soine bolder projec- 
tion of the surrounding precipices, while 
tlie streamlet, scarcely heard to murmur 
before, would chide its impeding channel, 
and draw me from these excursive pros- 
pects to the nearer and lovelier scenery. 
Many a little fairy islet, with its flowery 
inhabitants, smiled upon us as we passed ; 
and the copses greeted us—but not with 
the botstf roifs an^ merry notes of spm- 



mer ; their music seemed prophetic of the 
fading year and the cheerless winter storm.' 
" There's the sea at last," said my. 
friend, pointing down the valley; and, 
looking in that dii^ection, I saw beneath 
us, in diffusive radiance, the noble expanse • 
of the Solway. .** We shall take boat at 
John Gowie, the fishermab's," added he, 
" who is well acquainted with the haunts 
of the sea-fowL ** As we were descending 
the hill above the old fisherman's but, I 
could not help contrasting the animated, 
scene we now beheld with the sf Ivan soli- . 
tudes we had passed. Hei^, a itherry 
scudding from the bay before a sidelong - 
breeze; and there, in the open waters, a 
merchantman driving under the pomp of 
her sails and streamers; and more distant 
still, like the wings of a mighty bird, were 
the oars of some toiling bark, flashing in 
measured elevation to the sun. 

Our guide being summoned, we assisted 
him in launching his boat, and sailed along 
the brow of the clifis in expectation of our 
prey. The day passed over with tolerable 
success, and without any marked incident. 
We dined in the afternoon at the dwell- 
inig of our guide on part of the produce - 
of the expedition, and leaving the reniain- - 
der as the reward of his services, pushed 
our homeward journey. We had not gone 
far when we heard, as it were, the rushing 
of a hundred cataracts, and coming with- 
in sight of the glen, found it one entire 
river, heaving and dashing alcmg. ** Our 
return is impracticable for this night at 
le^st," said my friend. This was one of 
the phenomena called by the country peo- 
ple spaits, of frequent occurrence in hilly 
countries, where the rain of a whole dis- 
trict is suddenly discharged by a single 
rivulet. " We had better find some place 
of shelter," said I, looking to the clouds 
which were gathering overhead. " My 
friend Mi .■ lives not far off," said 
the laird of Sloehaugh, (for. by this nom 
de guerre was my companion distinguish- 
ed), " to whom I have promised a call in 
my excursions to these parts. He will 
make us more than welcome to spend the 
night with him. " We accordingly hurried 
on, and arriv^ at Mr M 's just as 
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he was sitting down to supper. The even- 
ing drew to a close, and we were shown 
to separate apattmetitt. ' 

The unusual fsitigues of the day ren- 
dered sleep impossible ; and as I lay re- 
volving the novelties I had seen, a sudden 
gleam of light flashed upon the roof of 
my apartment, and quickly disappeared. 
" Now, Duncan," said a voice in a half 
whisper^ ** do you go to the gentleman's 
bed-side, and listen if he be asleep.** If 
the nature of this order wduld liave alarm- 
ed me, the courtly HHinner in which it 
was delivered seemed to promise that 
no injury was intended. As the moon 
slione bright through the window, I re- 
solved to await the messenger in silence, 
and at the same time to prepare, if ne- 
ccwry, to act on the defensive. I imitat- 
ed AS nearly as possible the breathing^of 
one fast asleep-^and Duncan was soon 
satisfted that I was so ; for, going to the 
door, I heard bitn call to bis companions, 
in the honest accent qf the Highlands, 
** Sbe*s as soun*s a tap, I*se warrant her.'* 
A loud whistle, a)>p&ren«ly at some dis- 
tance, followed this intimation, and imme- 
diately the window of my apartment wa» 
thrown up, wlien I saw a number of men 
grouped together 4U the moonshine. ** A 
prime haul to-night, M— ,** said a 
r^wgh voice; *^ and the cutter en th^ 
wrong scent; and as for the lubbers a- 
shore, d— -1 a one of them can get down 
the glen for the spnii^ and they have no 
stomach for the back pass to-night, I*m 
sure J** I could be at no loss to divine 
the occupation of this speaker, nor, con- 
sequently, of those arourfd him. The 
most inexplicable part of it was our host's 
connection with these outlaws; for the 
above was addressed to him by name. 
Can the intimate friend of tlie laird of 
Sioehaugh be the associate of robbers? 
thought I. It is impossible— they must 
have implored his protection for the night ; 
and he will not betray their confidence. 
But this, thought I again, would by no 
means account lor the fkmiliar intercourse 
he holds with these people. '* Shall we 
sink a parcel of kegs in the moss ?^ said 
another. « No," said the first speaker, 
*< they'll have the wliole of it pierced to- 
morrow for this respite. We'll stow them 
all in the private hatch. Heave away, 
my bdi wt, •«/" Two men now en- 
tered by the open window of my apart- 
ment ; and I beheld them, to my great as- 
tonishmenf , raise part of the floor on which 
I ha^ quietly undressed a few hours be- 
fore. They then received various articles 



from those on th^ outside, and began ia 
deposit them in this concealed hatch. 
During the operatioii, which laste4 seve- 
ral minutes, I had a full view of the peopler 
who had, entered. One of them held ». 
lantern. This person, who appeared to 
be the leader ot the band, particularly in- 
terested me.' He was less than thirty 
years of age, and possessed, with the dar- 
ing characteristics of bis profession, aa 
openness of countenance inconsistent with 
dissimulation or meanness. His hair,, 
clustered on his brow In yellow sailor-like 
ringlets, completed the picture of this 
(to use Bailie Nicol Jarvie's expression) 
^ honest rogue." Having secured th«r 
booty, tliey went out again by the win- 
dowii and drawing it down, vanished 
among the trees. I was by this time sa 
completely exhausted, that I soon slept 
profoiuidly, and the morning was tax ad- 
ranced when I entered the breakfast par- 
lour. I found the Laird of Sloehaugb 
already there; but before I could inform 
him of the last night's adventure, Mr 
M came in, accompanied by » 

gentleman, whom he introouced as. an 
acquaintance from the other side of the 
water. I soon recognized in this acquaint- 
ance tlie identical captain of the smugglers. . 
He bad covered his own yellow locks with 
ft large black wig, and had dyed his eye- 
brows and wliiskers to match it. I urged 
our departure immediately after breakfast^ 
havinpt reason to suppose that Mr M 
wished to be alone with his guest. I 
related the circumstances of the preceding 
night te my friend on the way home ;— » 
and we continue up to tliis hour at which 
I write — when there is no harm in giving 
it to the world— the sole depositaries of 
the secret, which shall puzzle the villagers 
BO longer.— 3%« Retreut ofUie Smugglers^ 



CITIES.— No. II. 
Geneva. 

Geneva, the capital of a small canton 
in the HeWetie republic, has long been 
celebrated as the seat of liberty and of 
learning; and, on Account of its situa- 
tion, being on the confines of France^ 
Switzerland, and Savoy, its importance 
has been greatly increased, constituting it 
in fiict the key, of which any of the neigb- 
bouripg or surrounding powers having 
the possession, opened to them an easy 
entrance into the heart of the country. 

Geneva is situated at the western ex- 
tremity of a beautiful kke of the same 
name, which occupies a part of the valley 
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that Mparates the Alps ftom t|ie Jum 
nS^ of mouutum, extending about fifty 
mites along the nortii or Swiss shore^ and 
about fbrty-two on the Savoy side, its 
greatest depth is about one thousand feet, 
and it abounds with fish, some species of 
which are not to be found ekewhere; 
nather of the aquatic birds which fre- 
quent it. Nothing can be nore pleasant 
tfan the eavtrons of tiie city, or more 
magoifieent than the prospect which it 
enjoys ; tiiere being nmnbers of beautiful 
aoKl interesting walks around it in every 
direction, from which the extensive bosom 
of the lake and the distant scenery present 
a landscape the naost charming to be con- 
ceived. 

The city is, as it were, divided into two 
towns, the lower and ^ upper : in the 
former, the streets are irregular, and the 
principal one has a row of shops on each 
side, between the carriage-way and the 
foot-pavement, which is wide^ and pro- 
tected by a pent-house, supported by 
wooden pillars, with arcades ds high as 
the houses ; which, although a great con- 
venience to foot passengers, gives to the 
street a most gloomy appearance. The 
upper town, containing a number of ele- 
gant bouses, and eommandmg die most 
enchanting prospect, is much more attrac- 
tive Id the traveller. The Rhone, whi^h 
at dus point is merely a tributary stream 
to the lake, divides the city into three 
parts, via. die City, so called ; the Litde 
Town, or quarter of St Gervais ; and the 
Island, which is considered a part of the 
latter. The fortifications are very strong, 
parUcuku-ly oin the Savoy side ; but it may 
truly be said, that, although strong, they 
are more for show than for any effectual 
(^position— the republic of Geneva never 
being able to make resistance a|^nst an 
invading arrays 

The public buildings are but few, and 
m» as follow :-*The Hotel de Ville, er 
Town-House, which is by no means mag* 
nifieent, and i» only remarkable for the 
manner of ascending to the upper floors, 
which is by an inclined plane instead of 
stairs : the Arsenal, College, and Theatre, 
deserve little -notice : the pubUe libn^y 
is a building of very little interest ; but, 
having been founded about the time of 
the Reformation, it contains a valuable 
colketion of books connected with that 
interesdng subject, as well aa many rare 
works in the various departments of lite- 
rature : the HoqMtai is a large and band- 
some edifice ; and the Cathednd, which 
is in the Upper Town, though irregular, 



is interesting, fVon the monuments of 
individuab fitraous in history which adorn 
its walls. 

The AHobroges, a powerful nation of 
Gaub, who occupied the largest portion 
of Savoy and Dauphin^, inhamted Gener* 
when the Romans invaded Helvetia; and 
being reduced by Julius Csesar, he made 
it a Roman colony, and strongly fortified 
it. After the subversion of the Roman 
empire, when a general partition of thetr 
conquests took place, it first became sub- 
ject to the Burgundians, and afterwards 
to the Franks, and had considerable pri- 
vileges conferred upon it by Cbariemagne. 
On hb death his vast dominions were 
completely (ttsmembered ; and in the va- 
rious changes which successively took 
place, Geneva became subject to different 
powers, and was united to the German 
empire under Conrad II. heir and succes- 
sor to the last king of Burgundy, Rodol- 
pbus III. This arrangement,, however, 
watf diq^ted by the Counts of Savoy, who 
claimed the exclusive sovereignty of Ge- 
neva and its territories, but whith they 
were obliged to relinqui^ after a long 
and bloody struggle, in which the Geno- - 
vese ultimately prevailed. 

From the period that peace was con- 
cluded with Savoy, the history of Geneva 
exhR»its litde more than a narrative of 
contentions between the aristocratical and 
the popular parties, which arrived at such 
a height in the year 1782, that the neigh- 
bouring powers thought it necessary to 
interfere; and, itfier much and fruitless 
negociation, took possession of the town, 
and prescribed a form of government, to 
w^ch the inhabitants in general were so 
averse, that a vast number of them emi- 
grated, and setded in different towns fn 
Switzerland, Germany, &c. 

Switserland suffered much during the 
French revohitionaiy war, and (roieva 
bad its foil share of the troubles it occa- 
sion^. At last, in 1796, it was annexed 
to France, and continued so till the 90th 
of December 1813, when the French gar- 
rison having capitulated to the Austrian 
general, Bubna, the repubKc was again 
established ; and in 1814 it was admitted 
into the Swiss Confederation, wid) a new 
constitution, vesting the government in 
a Great Council of 250 members, and 
a Smaller- Council of twenty-eight, to 
which latter the executive part is en- 
trusted. By this new constitution, ** qo 
patricians or privil^ed dasses are ac- 
knowledged, but all the Genevese are 
equal before the law.** From that period 
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to. the present tisie every thing has been 
tranquil, and the city flourishing. 

Geneva stands immortalized, as among 
the first of the free states which embraced, 
and openly avowed, the principles of the 
Reformation ; and it became the sanctuary 
and refuge for nien of every country, who, 
driven by the persecuting rage of the 
Romish hierarchy, or its adherents, were 
forced to seek an asylum in a strange 
land. Numbers from France, and the 
protestant states of Germany, here found 
protection and safety ; and many of the 
most eminent reformers of our own coun- 
try, among whom we have to reckon Knox, 
and others of his learned brethren in the 
ministry, were constrained to fly thither. 
The great work of reformation was here 
matured, to which we are indebted, both 
for the dvil and religious liberty we now 
enjoy. 

The manufactures consist of woollen, 
muslin, chintz, silk, and porcelain ; but 
their chief branch is watch-making, in 
which they have an immense traffic on the 
Continent. Making of mathematical, 
surgical, and other instruments, jewellery, 
and toys, give employment to a number 
of hands. 

Education has always been conducted 
here with the greatest care ; for which pur- 
pose they have a public school, and a 
University. The formei; is conducted by 
e^ven masters, and the latter by twenty- 
two professors, all eminently fitted for 
their respective duties; and a very rich 
catalogue of names famous in literature 
might be produced, who studied in these 
seminaries, among whom we may just 
notice the celebrated Necker, and his still 
more celebrated daughter Madame de 
Stael, Rousseau, Mallet du Pan, &c. . 
- Geneva still continues to be a fa- 
vourite resort, especially during the sum- 
mer months, .with many of our country, 
men. It was visited by our late ill-fated 
Queen Caroh'ne during her peregrinations, 
and our celebrated anatomist Dr John Bell, 
died either tbere^ or in the neighbourhood. 
It is distant forty-two miles north of 
C^ambery, . and seventy N. E. of Lyons, 
and furnishes 600 men to the Swiss con- 
federation, and about L.1000 sterling in 
revenue. 

NOTICES OF NATURAL HISTO^Y^No. III. 
THE aiAMELEON. 

.Jackson in his history of Morocco gives 
the following account of this extraordinary 
ai^d complicated animal :— >*< The head 



resembles that of a fish, the body that of a 
beast, the tail that of a serpent, and the 
legs and feet are somewhat simUar to the 
arms and hands of a human being; the 
tongue is pointed like that of a serpcat, 
and is so instantaneous in iu motion, that 
the human sight can scarcely perceive it 
when it darts it out to the length of its 
body to catch flies, (its ordinary food): 
in doing this it never misses its mark, so 
that I imagine there must be some gluti- 
nous substance which attaches the .fly to 
the tongue, or else it pierces the insect 
with its point, which is very sharp. I 
have often admired the velocity with 
which the chameleon thus secures its food. 
The length of the diameleon, when full 
grown, is ten or twelve inches, including 
the tail. Many doubts have arisen with 
regard to the chameleon's mode of chang- 
ing its colour. In gardens (its ordhiary 
resort), it gradually changes its colour, 
assuming that of the'object over which it 
passes; and to do this it requires two or 
three minutes-— the change beginning by 
the body being covered with small spots 
of the colour of the subject over which it 
actually passes, and which gradually in- 
crease till it is altogether of that particular 
colour. Green appears its favourite, at least 
it assumes that hue more distinctly than 
any other ; for I have seen it on vines so 
perfectly green, that it was scarcely di»- 
tinguishable from the leaves : when it as- 
sumes a white or black colour, these are 
not clear, but of a dirty hue, inclining to 
brown» When irritated, it will gradually 
assume a dirty blackish colour, Which it 
retains while the irritation lasts, swdling. 
ito sides, and hissing like a serpent : when 
asleep, or inclined to rest, it is of a whitisb 
cast. 

The Arabs assert that the chameleon is 
the only animal which destroys the aeii- 
pent, and it is said to do it in the foU 
lowing manner : It proceeds cautiously ob' 
the boughs of some tree under which the 
serpent sleeps, and placing itself perpen- 
dicularly over its head, discharges a glu- 
tinous thread of saliva, having a white 
drop at the end, which falling on the 
serpent's head soon kills him.*' 

HABITS OF THE BEAVER. 

The arrival of two beavers at the gar- 
den of the Zoological Society, of which I 
am a member, has afforded me an oppor- 
tunity of paying some little attention to 
the babiu and structure of these interest- 
ing animals. On a visit to the garden, 
during the very hard frost which occurred 
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in tiie latlor part of last January, I hap- 
pened to find the keeper busily occupied 
ia clearing away a^antity of mud horn 
the door o£ the heaven* house. On in- 
quiry I discoTered) that the industrious 
aniinalfl, finding themselves inconvenien- 
ced by the cold air forcing its way through 
the key-hole and chinks of the door, had 
employed themselves in stopping up aU 
the interstices on the outside, so that it 
was only after some eottsideraUe trouble 
that the keeper was enabled to turn the 
key in the lock. Being on the spot a 
fiew days aSiec, I was amused to perceive 
that the beavers^ nothing discouraged by 
the demolition of their - architectural la- 
bours in the ^rst instance, had again set 
to work, and covered the whole surface of 
the door with a thick coating of plaster, 
which had been hardened by the frost into 
a solid cement. Though these outworks- 
were repeatedly destroyed, the creatures 
oontinued with undiminished persev««nce 
to fortify their dwelling against the coM, 
and, so Jate as the month of March, I 
found the doors con^letely blocked up. 
Indeed, thosa who had the charge of them 
found it an unprofitable labour to persist 
in clearing away the aqcumulated nmd ; as 
no sooner was a portion removed, than 
the breach was instantly repaired anew. 
Ihe habitation allowed to the beavers, is 
a low oven-sbaped hut, divided into two 
apartments, with a view that the two indi- 
viduals m^^ live apmt. They have^ 
however, preferred dwellmg together in 
one of the divisions of the building ; and 
they seem to have been influenced in their 
choice. from finding, that two of the en- 
trances to it were supplied with doors, 
and, therefore, that less labour would be 
required in rendering it fit for their ooeu- 
pation. The otiier side^ whieh has two 
enclosed entrances, b turned by them into 
a store-house; they convey thither the 
supplies of wood and bark which are 
given them as food, and preserve them 
there until needed. 

llie animals have covered over the two 
doors of their dwelUng- apartment, but 
have left open the entrance which fsLon a 
small tank or pool of water, contained 
within the enclosure in which they are 
confined. 

I was curious to ezamiDe the materials 
of which the little plarterers had availed 
themselves in their operations. I found 
that they had procured the mud from the 
bottom of the tankj bringing up handftds 
at a time. This they h^ carefully tem- 
pered with thin shreds and spHnters of 



the remams of tiie foggets which 
had been given them as food, and from 
whkh they had gnawed all the bark and 
nutritious portions, leaving only the woody 
fibres, which, however, they turned also to 
good account. The use of the introduc- 
tion of these shreds was evidently to give 
stability to the plaster, to make the mud 
bind ; and in this respect they served the 
same purpose as the straw which the 
Egyptians employed as one of the neces- 
sary ingredients in 'the composition of 
bricks. 

As the object to be gained by the bea- 
vers was merely to render the door weatheri- 
tight, no sort of frame^work was required 
in this process, and th^ seem to have used 
very few large sticks, but merely this kind 
of mortar, consisting of the slime inter- 
spersed with woody fibres. 

Much has been said of the effects which . 
captivity produces, in depraving the in- 
stinct peculiar to the beaver in its wild 
state. I think, however, that it must be 
evident, from the fact^ which have been 
stated above, that the animals w&re influ- 
enced by a feeling that the habitation pre- 
pared for them differed from that to which 
they had been accustomed in their native 
country. The improvements which they 
introduced into tbteir dwelling may serve 
to correct an error in natural history, 
which had been pointed out by Heame^ 
viz. that the beaver forms more than one 
entrance to its house. The proceeding of 
the animals in this instance, in closing up 
two outlets, tends to corroborate the asser- 
tion of the northern traveller. Indepen- 
dent of these external arrangements, in 
order to make themselves more comfort- 
able, they have efiected what may be styled 
the fitting up of the inside of their house. 
They have introduced, from time to time^ 
large quantities of supple twigs, or any 
soft substance that happened to ftdl with- 
in their reach, so as to fiRm a bed, which' 
they have heaped up nearly a foot from 
the floor, so that it is on a level with the 
top of the door- way ; it slopes down, how- 
ever, gradually towards the entrance. An 
advantage is gained by this contrivance :• 
this elevation places them in a certain de- 
gree out of the influence of the cold air; 
and the declination of the bed towvds the 
water, looks like a precaution derived fhxn ' 
Aeir situation in North America— a pro- 
vision against the sudden inroads of water, 
caused by the swelling of the stream on' 
whose bank they may have settled. Though 
there is no risk of an irruption of the pond - 
which now lies at their door, the instinct 
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wbidi tcfecbes tbaia toprovidBaga&ist wdi 
■B stent still rtmaiin. 

Numerous are the fictitiaus wonders 
yMch swell msBy of the r^stioiis of tbe 
habits HEnd structure of the beaTer*-« his- 
tory sufficiently curious and interesting^ 
without the addition of any exaggerations^ 
Among other gratuitous assertions, it bas^^ 
bc«i maintained by some^ that tbe animal 
makes use of its tail as a trowel^ to work 
up the materials with which it builds. 
Were this the case^ the tail, which is co< 
Yered with scales, by no means hard, 
would soon exhibit proofs of the uses to 
' wlueh it was applied ; but, in fact, these 
scales are. never found rubbed or injured. 
During the piocess of . building, last win* 
taiv the beater employed his tail in no 
such hard service. AH thdr msteriab 
were conveyed in their lore-paws; and 
though these are small, yet the animals 
managed, by holding them together, and 
dose up against the throat, to transport 
considerable masses of mud at once. The^ 
tail is, however, by no m^ans an uselem 
member. Ifi its shape it bears some re- 
sen^blance to the blade of an oar or pMdle ; 
and> like it^ is adapted to take hold of the 
water. A great portion of the beaver's 
life is spent in that element. On land, 
it is a clum^ animal, dow in its move* 
ments, and easily overtaken by its ene* 
mies. Conscious of this, its first impube, 
when an alarm is given, or an enemy at 
hand, is to plunge into the water. There 
it dives and swims wiitk great £Euality ; and 
it may easily be supposed how advanta- 
geous it is to the creature to possess so 
powerful a rudder as its broad flat tail. 
By means of this instrument it is enidiled 
to sink to the bottom^ or pursue its course 
under water with the' greatest celerity,, and ' 
lirith equal quickness to raise itself to the 
surface^ when out of reach of its enemies* 
The TOot also (N'uphar iutemmj which 
composes the priatipal part of the beast's- 
jfood, grows at the bottom of streams of 
water, where are also placed tbe stores of 
bark and the branches of trees, which the 
animal ctdlects as part of the provision for 
winter. 

The beaver appears to be singularly, 
scrupulous in preserving the inside of its 
bouse perfectly dean and dry. " I have 
observed it, on leaving the water, to en- 
ter its but, pause on the threshold until it 
had shaken off all the drops of water from ' 
its sides and tail, after which it betook it- 
sdf contentedly to its couch. — iVtrw PkUo^ 
s^pfdcal Journal, 



TALE OP THE YEAR 1745. 

Trxbx is perhaps no period of Scottiflli 
history' more frequently adveited to> or 
more generally imcrestnig, than the in** 
s^rrection of 1745^ It was the age of 
chivalry in JScotland. We read Its detail« 
with tbe same feelings with which we 
peruse the exploits of Charies Xil. «f 
Sweden, or tbe history of the Crusades^ 

No partisans were «««r more devoted 
to their cause than the a<&ei«sts of the 
young Ascaniu& lliey did not take up 
arms with the indtffinrence of merc^ary 
troops; every one knew, as vrell as his^ 
commander, the natune of the enterprise 
which he had voluntarily undertaken to 
support. 

And hence we find, that the fkilure of 
their expedition tended only to increase 
their devotion to ^e cause, and fix it more 
unalienably in their minds. Had a sott 
of tlie Pketender made his appearatice at 
any subsequent period of their liv«s, Ihcrf 
would have gathered around bis standard 
with tbe same eagerness, the same enthu- 
siasm, with which they had flocked under 
the banners of his fktfaer. 

More than one of these okl Jacobites, 
with whom we have conversed, have de- 
clared themselves to the following effect r- 
^ Thie, your Idngs have perhaps niled 
you with as much skill and moderation 
as the Royal House of Stuart would hate' 
done; but it is not thdr ri^t, any more 
than it is yours, to deprive me of this 
habitation in which I lite^ and assume tiie 
management of my affiurs, because in your 
opinion I happened to direct them with 
impropriety. " To reason the matter with 
th^ was only to add strength to thdr 
bigotry; as the persecutions instituted by 
the ChM^es's against the covenanters had 
the effect of beating instead of cooling > 
the attachment which they bore to the 
religious prindples, and ehurch formula, 
under which they had been bom. Hie 
short sketch we are about to give, will 
perhaps convey a more vivid portraiture 
to the mind of some of the k^ing fisa- 
tures which distinguithed these partisans, 
than a more general description could 
contey. 

James M'Nab, who died about 16 years 
ago, at the advanced age of 97, was a 
native of Breadalbane in Perthshire. He 
was one of the Um remaining followers of 
Charles Edward Stuart, and bad ftynght 
under the ausiwees of that IVince at the 
battle of Culloderi. 
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A few 3f«an beforo his dteath Im retired 
to tt sequestered Tsltey^ not many miles 
fimn the ^kiee of hi^ i^rth. He was a 
man oawcfa bdaived by all who knew iiiiB, 
mmI geftenUiy rtiH>ecled lor tin i wrmlc ns. 
ness and probity of hn cbanicter. His 
good temper was sddooa ktiown to fiMv 
sidce fakn, unless when th« events of that 
imfortuaate period were made the sukfect 
of oonversatioR, and represented to him 
aa'tbe consequeoces of a rash and mis- 
guided uadertaking. He was five feet 
nine inches in i^tature, and possessed an 
ahnqgt iticredible strength of body and 
arm* No man knew better how to wield 
the daymorcy or give a more deadly im^ 
pulse to the dirk. A few years after the 
expulsion of Charies and the reduction of 
bis adlierents, M*Nab was one day plough- 
ing in a field adjacent to the public roML 
He obsenred three soldiers advancing 
w^ a prisoner, whom he suspected to be 
otie of the Yeterans of Culloden. He 
seised ho ^oughshare, ran up to then 
and demanded the i9>eration of tiieir cap- 
tive. A desperate struggle ensued, in 
which M<Nab was finally victorious. But 
on being assured by the prisoner himself, 
that be had never iboght on the side of 
Charles^ but was a deserter from the royal 
anny, he d^vered back their arms to the 
aoUUers, and permitted them to depart. 
Incredible as this story may appear, we 
are wamnrted to say, on the authority of 
a disUnt relative ,cf our hero, that it is 
strictly authentic. 

On the anniversary of the battle of 
Gulloden, it was M*Nab*s usual custom 
to abstract himself &om society, and wan- 
dar out into the fields, or spoid the day 
in solitude in one of his own apartments. 
It could easily be divined what was the 
subject of his meditations. He was ge* 
nerally quiet and thoughtful ; yet some- 
times the blood was seen to rush into his 
facev and his eyes to expand and kindle^ 
as if he were again in imagination collect* 
ing his energies for a furious onset upon 
^e enemy. Upon one of those groil 
days, as he always termed them by way 
of distinction, be had walked ftrther than 
usual, and being somewhat fatigued, he 
sat down to rest himself by tiie road side^ 
At this period he had reached his 87th 
year, and though the vigour of former 
days wfMs fast receding^ he nevertiieless 
enjoyed uninterrupted good health, and 
on occasions displayed a d^ree of strength 
which was truly astonishing for so old a 
man. He had not remained long in the 
above situation, wheji a man seemingly 



flibottt his town years approached the plaee 
wher6 he sat llie stranger made some 
hiquiries of a locAl nature, a*d at last sat 
down beside the Highlander. « Are you 
an Englishman?** inquired M'Nab, after 
some general conversation had passed be- 
twixt them. " My mother was bom in 
England,^* replied he, ** but my father 
was a Scotchman.** '* You have appa« 
rently led the life -of a soldier?** resumed 
the JacolHt^ after having surveyed him 
narrowly. ** Yes,** answered the stranger, 
'* I entered the army of his Majesty in the 
year of the Rebellion 174^.** <* I sup- 
pose you mean that troublesome year,*' 
interrupted M^Nab, his eyes kindling as 
he spoke. ** I mean what my words im- 
ply,** retorted tiie stranger, with equal 
vrarmth. ** And you fought against his 
Miyesty at Culloden ?*' « God forbid!** 
« I mean his Majesty King Charles.*' 
" Pugh, the Pretender !-^I did as every 
loyal subject.** ^ Pretender!** reiterated 
M*Nab, and rising as he ^poke$ ** It is 
well for thee, man, that we did not meet 
upon that fatal fieU.** <* And wdl was 
it for thee that we did not ; I laid many 
of your coutttiymen low that day.** This 
vnis too much for the already exaspemted 
feelings of the venerable Jacobite. <* De- 
fend yourself!** cried hc^ putting himself 
into an attitude of defence, and taking a 
fiimer gripe of the staff which he held. 
** Though thine were the grey hairs of my 
father, they would not justify your inso- 
lence, or protect you from my vengeance.** 
** We shall shortiy see whose vengeance 
is first satisfied,** replied the loyalist, 
coolly fiourishing a huge oaken stidc which 
he carried. ** Come on ; Kii^ Greorge ' 
and victory!*' «* King Charles and re- 
venge!'* shouted the old enthusiast, with 
the strength of manhood, and accompanied 
his veords with a blow. * 

The conflict was fierce on both sides, 
and for some time the issue continued 
doubtful ; for though the Highlander had 
the advantage of superior strength, the^ 
Ei^lishman was more dexterous in the 
management of his weapon, and main* 
tained a greater coolness and collectedness 
of mind. 

** Rise^'* cried M'Nab, to his antago« 
nist, whom a well-directed blow had laid 
at his feet, ** rise, if you ptiean to renew 
the combat ; if not, retract the words you 
have spoken where yoti lie : I disdain to 
take advantage of a fallen enemy.*' 

The soldier was too proud to make such 
a concession ; he started again to his feet, 
and resumed the contest with redoubled 
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ftiry. He was again prostrated. '' Ad- 
herent of a wrong cause,** . said M'Nab, 
coolly but sternly, ** my blood is cold with 
the lapse of years, and my spirit bowed 
down with disappointment and age, or 
neter again would you behold country or 
friends. Rise! I forgive ^hee; but upon 
this condition— 'that from this time you 
boast not of what 'you did at Culloden.*' 
" Brave and generous man,** cried the 
soldier, raising himself wiUi difficulty, 
whilst a tear of gratitude was stealing 
down his cheek, *' I shall abide by your 
request, faithfully will I abide by it. May 
I g9 down to my grave In sorrow and 
dishonour, and may ray name become a 
byword of scorn and of shame among 
my kindred, if ever I violate one, even 
the least, part of the vow which I have 
taken upon me.-^Give me yOur hand, 
did man ; never did I gaze on the face of 
a comrade with the same feelings with 
which I now gaze upon thine. I was 
taught to regard you as a horde of reck- 
less and inhuman outlaws, alike regai^ess 
of God and of man ; but now—** 

His heart filled, and he stopt for a 
moment, to give veiit to his passion. 
" Enough, enough !** cried M*N(i>, turn- 
ing aside to conceal his emotion. '* I 
have one request to make**-— >resumed the 
soldier, afler a pause of some length. 
'* It is this— -that we mutually promise to 
observe this day as one sacred to friend- 
ship and to mercy.*' <* It shall be ob- 
served as it has been,** said M*Nab, ut- 
tering a deep sigh, and looking thought- 
fully on the ground ; " in sickness and in 
health it shall be held sacred as it has 
been. But,** continued h^,' as the soldier 
Was about to reply, ♦* let us mak^ speed ; 
my house is at some distance, and the 
night will soon be down.** 

It is needless to add the sequel of the 
story. What a touching spectacle it must 
have been, to have seen the two venerable 
warriors walking hand in hand in the 
veriest childhood of friendship and of 
brotherly afifecdon, who, a few moments 
before, were engaged in deadly conflict. 



FOREIGN FEATURES.*-No. Ilf. 

PORTUGUESE FILOT& 

The account given (in that clever and 
atnusing book, entitled '* Santarem,** &c.) 
of the above class of individuals, says 
little in favour of their seamanship or perso- 
nal appearance, and will bear but a sorry 
cotopaiison with that useful and industrious 



race found ercaryWheiire upon dur cMfets. 
^ At length, (says that writer), the tow-* 
cring majesty of Cintra di^rfayed- it* 
ftowning aspect ; In other words, we gain<^ 
ed sight of the rock of Lisbon ; and, wheh 
abreast of that formidable object, wen 
hailed by a motley crew of savages, in red 
and bhie night-caps, with bare oopper- 
coloured legs, and every unwieldy appeti*^ 
dage belonging to one of those lateen or 
shoulder-of-mntton sail cn£t, which asm 
to be seen off the bar of the Tagut.- 
Eight or ten bipeds were hurry-scurrying 
about the deck^of a vessel, Which, tf not 
exactly of equal dimennons with our own, 
seemed a match for hfer in strength, ' and 
was downright dangerous through awic*- 
ward management. One of tire gang, 
(all of whom were hallooing and giving 
orders together), was to take charge of us 
in the capacity of pilot, provided he could 
get on board ; which^ as they had no boat, 
and our people did not think fit to fumtsb' 
them with much aid, seemed aknost a 
desperate undertaking. At one time^ 
tliere appeared some danger of one run*- 
ning the other down, for there was a fresh 
breeze at the time ; but whether we were 
to be runn^ or runned, was a problem : 
&en they ran past us, to try the o&er 
tack, and missed stays. Alter a considep- 
able tirne^ and ten thousand unnecessary 
exertions, not one item of which would 
have been wasted by a smart boat's crew 
of Englishmen, a miserable dog contrived 
to jump on board of us ; and he had not 
been two minutes in his responsible situa- 
tion before he began to beg, £drst vietuidtt 
from the sailors, and then old clothes, 
shoes, stoickings, or whatever the soldi^ 
might please to bestow upon a coitado 
muito pobre, pel* amor de Deos, (" a very 
poor creature, for God's sake.**) 

DUTCH WAGGONERS. 

A DuTCHBfAN never seems in a hurry ; 
he carries his mutton, dried beef, and 
bread, with his blanket, in a large chest, 
on which he sits to drive, and, with his 
pipe, jogs on contentedly, now and then 
calling out, ** Trae, IVae.** His little 
Hottentot leader jojns him, if there are 
other waggons before him, and only gets 
down to lead them down the hill ; or, 'if 
they gallop off, as soon as he gets hold o^ 
the reins which are attached to the two 
first oxen, he leads them zig-zag, or throws 
mud or dirt at them, crying out in a sharp 
duill tone till they stop. His whip mea- 
sures thuty-five feet, which he seldom 
uses ; but when he does, it is with effect, 
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cutAig^ivkk eMe ef«» the ftrenKMt of the 
ipean:* it U then laid along the top of the 
waggon. He bas besides a smaller one^ 
-vhidi he calls bis good doctor ; it. is made 
of. the skin of the bufialo, or the hippo* 
potamus : this is applied at,a short pull ; 
and, whether it is owing, to the whip or 
the nature of the animaly they are won- 
derAiUy tractable; and although one hun- 
dred might be led out to graze together, 
that never before met, they are never 
known to ight. 

THE TCHETCHINZI 

Are one of the almost innumerable 
tribes who inhabit the range of the Cau- 
casus. They are to a man robbers ; for 
their indulgence in which they give the 
fi)Uo%nng curious reason,— viz. that after 
God had created the world, he published 
a decree by which all people were sum- 
moned to take possession of their several 
portions. The whole of mankind had a 
share, except the inhabitants of Cauc»- 
8U8| who were forgotten. Upon putting 
in their claim, which tlie Deity acknow- 
ledged to be just, be permitud them to 
live at the expense of their neighbours ;; 
and of this permission they do not fail to 
viake ample use. The following illustra- 
tion of their atrocities is extracted from 
" Letters from Georgia and the Cauca- 
sus," pubUshed in 182a 

** A major in the Russian service, a 
man of great bravery, the scourge of these 
fiellows, who had sworn vengeance against 
him, was passing a wood with a small de- 
tachment, when the Tchetchinzi attacked 
him in superior numbers ; but be defend- 
ed himself with great intrepidity. Al- 
ready had he lost many of his party, and 
perceived their ammunition to be nearly 
expended ; when the enemy> who wanted 
only to secure the major, proposed to cease 
fighting, if he alone would yield himself 
up. In order to spare the few of his 
comrades who survived, he resolved to 
sacrifice his own person ; and was follow- 
ed by a single soldier, attached to his per- 
sonal service, wlut would not abandon his 
master. The others returned, and the 
Tchetchinzi carried off the captive to their 
haunts. It is impossible . to describe the 
torments which thb unfortunate officer, 
abandoned to the malice of his persecu- 
tors, had to suffer in prison. Even the 
women came every day to pluck at his 
beard, to tear his nails» to pinch him, and 
to spit in his face ; indeed, had it not been 
for the assistance of his faithful servant, 

« Team. 



wiio was left at Ifiierty, be must have died 
of hunger and vexation. 

<* The jailer and his family chanced to 
be fond of music ; so, when they learnt 
the major was acquainted with the guitaiv 
they obliged him to play day and night 
upon an instrument of that description, 
which the petty tyrant put into his hand. 
This circumstance revived the major's 
hopes ; and, with his faithful follower, be 
concerted a plan for their escape. Th^ 
old jailer liked to be lulled asleep in the 
evenings by the guitar; after which his 
wife was in the habit of putting the pri- 
soner into his irons again. Upon the 
evening fixed for their flight, the major 
played on the guitar as usual : their jailer 
was already asleep, and the soldier pre- 
tended to be so ; the old woman was the 
only one awake. When she approached 
the major to put on bis chains, the s<ridiec 
sprang upon her, and killed her by one 
blow of a hatchet, with which he had 
taken care to provide himself; the same 
weapon served to dispatch the jailer ; but 
the most pressing necessity could not in- 
duce them to sacrifice a boy ten years old, 
who awoke, although the murderous in- 
strument was thrice raised for the purpose, 
and, by sparing the lad, the risk of sur- 
prise was considerably increased. To add 
to their distress, they were in the dark, 
the fire was out, and they had to search 
for the key of the door. What a situa- 
tion for these unhappy creatures ! Amidst 
the corpses, in pofect darkness, and in 
a state of the utmost alarm, they were 
ready to turn the hatchet against them- 
selves, when fortunately the soldier found 
the key. The two captives hurried from 
their, prison, carrying in their arms the 
boy whom pity had preserved ; and both 
mounting instantly upon a horse they 
found in the stable, Uiey took the child 
up with them, and committing themselves 
to Providence, quitted the village with 
all possible speed. The least noise made 
them start : in their fright they lost the 
road, and, to complete their misfortune^ 
fell in with some Tchetf^inzi, who laid 
hold of them. To these they told their 
tale, and met'vrith compassion, although 
from Tchetchinzi, who called them .£«- 
nakSf by which they mean guest^ prot^Ss, 
and friends. However, the compassion 
of a Tchetchinitz is very liable to suspio 
cion ; and it might on this occasion have 
been excited by a natural hope of gain, 
in their protection of the runaways. 

** The new captors took them to their 
abode, shut them, up in an out-of-the* 
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w«y roQta, and gave informBtioii to ttic 
Russian govenimeDt of what had happen- 
ed. In the meantime the major's enemies, 
exasperated at the murders committed and 
at iiis escape^ sought for him in every di- 
rection, and came to the actual spot where 
the fugitives were. The Tchetchinzi^ 
however, faithful to their bath, pretended 
ignorance of the occasion of their coun- 
trymen's arrival ; who^ close to the ma- 
jor's place of conceahnent, made a horrible 
noise, swearing eternal vengeance against 
their lost prisoner. At length a Russian 
messenger arrived, and set the major at 
liberty." 

ANBCDOTES OFECCENTRICITY.—No. III. 
AVA11IC£. 

Died at Pinner, county of Middlesex* 
in October 1794-, Daniel Dancer, Esq. a 
man not more remarkable for his riches, 
than for bis havihg lived in a state of ap- 
parent extreme poverty. During his last 
illness, Lady Tempest, who afterwards 
got the bulk, of his fortune, amounting to 
thousands, accidentally called upon him, 
and finding him lying rolled up to the 
neck in an' old sack, without even a shirt 
upop his back, remonstrated on the im- 
propriety of bis situation ; to whom he 
replied, that having come into the worki 
wUhout a shirt, he was determined to go 
out of it in t^ same manner. She tlien 
requested him to allow a pillow to be put 
below his head ; upon which he ordered 
his old servant to bring him a truss of hay 
for that purpose. His house, which was 
afterwards inhabited by Captain Holmes^ 
one of the legatees, was a most miserable 
building, not having been repaired for 
half a century. Tliough poor hi exter- 
nal appearance, however, it was discover- 
ed to be immensely rich within. Captain 
Holmes having, at different times, found 
old utensils hid in various parts of tlie 
building, filled with guineas and half- 
guineas, and parcels of bank-notes stuffed 
under the covers of old chairs. Mr 
Dancer generally had bis body girt with 
an bay band, to keep his tattered gar- 
ments from falling from his back; and 
the stockings he usually wore had been 
so frequency darned and patched, that 
scarcely a fragment of the original fabric 
could be seen ; and in wet or cold weather 
they were thidcly wrapped round with 
bay ropes, which served as substitutes for 
boots. His whole garb resembled that of 
a most wretched and miserable mendi- 
cant. Notwithstanding his extreme pe- 



miriousiMn, te p o w ws c d nany good qua- 
lities, and on all occasions observed the 
itrictetst integri^ ; and he was always 
ready to lend bis assistanGe in pecuniary 
matters to such individuals as he deemed 
worthy, but of course never omitted tak- 
ing tlie usual intevest He bad an old 
dMMstio, who bad attended upon bam for 
many years; and althougfa he denied 
himself the comforts, it may be said tba 
common necessaries of lifo, yet he did oet 
deny to his servant the comforts of a good 
bed, and whatever he chose to eat or 
drink. Mr Dancer was the principal 
branch of a thrifty tree^ every scion of 
which was of a simifair texture. He in- 
herited a considerable property by tb» 
death of a sister, who exactly resemUed 
him in temper. Sbe seldom quitted ber 
obscure residence, except on being roused 
by the noise of hunters and their hounds^ 
when she would sally forth, armed with a 
pitchforic, in order to check the prograts 
of the intruders on her brother's grounds* 
On these occasions she resembled a movw 
ing bundle of rags. He left a brother, 
also very rich, who was said to be more 
penurious than the deceased. 

ji Rich Beggar,-— An extraordinary in- 
stance of prosperity in the honourable 
profession of begging was exhibited i^ 
Cockermoutb on Saturday last. > A truly 
wretched-looking man, who called him- 
self Ferguson, and described himself as a 
native of Stirlingshire, had for several days 
past been soliciting alms in the neighbour- 
hood of that town ; and his miserable ex*- 
terior, which represented a cowering, cara- 
wom creature, without shoes, stockings, 
or breeches— a kind of blue apron, and 
the skirts of a ponderous upper garb, 
being the frail substitutes for those neces- 
saries!— ^nd having withal huge black 
whiskers, and a beard of lengthened 
growth, greatly aided him in his calling; 
Having ventured within the precincts of 
the borough, he was committed by the 
magistrates to the House of Correction at 
a vagrant ; and, upon being examined in 
the prison, it was discovered that his coat, 
which was thickly covered and re-covered 
with patches of various hues, contained no 
fower than between twenty and thirty poc- 
kets, mostly filled with tracts, song-books,^ 
&c ; and in one or two of the.most se- 
cret there were a promissory-note of the 
Edinburgh Bank for L. 130, one of the 
British Linen Company for L.43y and 
another for L.4'2. 138. His waistcoat^ 
too^ contained nearly at many pockets 
as his coat; and in them were found 
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L.3. 7f."^ in «aver atid coppcr—tiie 
«bH!tngs aAid nxpvnces Separately and 
carefully tied up in the fingers of gloves 
^*-thus making a sum of L. 218t die pro* 
dace of his profession as a beggar ! The 
money ^as, by order of the magistrates, 
deposited in ^e bank at Coclrermoutb. 
He had «lso about his person about seven 
pounds of bread, and a quantity of oat*, 
meal. He was stripped of his beg^ng 
dress, which the officers of justice had the 
curiosity to weigh, and it was found to be 



BANKERS. 

Teie Company of Goldsmiths appeared, 
as a fraternity as early as 1 190, being then 
amerced far bekig adtdterinei or for set- 
ting up without the king's license. In 
the reign of Edward III. they obtained a 
patent, and were incorporated for die sum 
of ten merks. Ridianl II. confirmed the 
some, in consideration of the sum of 
twenty merks. They increased in wealth, 
and hare Irft evident marks of charity, by 
having above a thousand pounds a-year to 
dispose of for benevolent purposes. They 
became in time the bankers of the capital, 
llie Lombards were the first and greatest, 
and most of the money contracts in old 
times passed through thdr hands. Many 
of our monarchs virere obliged to them for 
money. They did not seem to like trust- 
ing Henry IV. on his bond, so took the 
customs in pawn'for thdr loan. 

The business of goldsmiths was confin- 
ed to the buying and selling of plate, and 
foreign coins of silver and gold, mehing 
them, and coining others at the mint. The 
banking was accidental, and foreign to 
their institution. 

Regular banking by private people re- 
sulted, in 1643, from the calamities of the 
time. Hie merchants and traders who 
before trusted their cash to their servants 
and apprentices, found that no longer safe ; 
neither did they dare to leave it in the 
mint at the Tower, by reason of the dis- 
tresses of majesty itself, which before was 
a place of public deposit. In the year 
1645 they began to place it in the hands 
of goldsmiths, when they first began pub- 
licly to exercise both professions. Hie 
first regular banker was Mr Francis Child, 
goldsmith, who began business soon af- 
ter the Restoi'ation.— ^PennantV London, 
1781. 



imd tmnethnes repeat, without ftppeatft^ 
to UttderaCand its precise meaning. 

The dark cloud of barbarism wNch 
succeeded the downfidl of the Roman 
empire, having nearly efiiu^i literary pur- 
suits, the attention if the nobility, and of 
(Aben placed above labour, was wholly 
ribisorbed by military exercises and ti^ 
chase ; while the regular and secular cfergy 
became, with a few exceptions, the sole 
depositaries of books and of learning. 

As it is natural to respect what we do 
not understand, the Monlu turned this ad- 
vantage to good account ; and it gradually 
became a principle of common law, that 
no clerk, that is to say a priest, should be 
tried by the civil power. This privilege 
vras enjoyed and abused for several cen- 
turies, until the council or Parliament of 
Clarendon, in the year 1163, provoked 
by murder, and other abominable crimes, 
set bounds to ecclesiastic licentiousness, 
by a salutary regulation on the subject. 

But this necessary interference of the 
legislature was eraded by the artifice or 
-the insolence of Becket, and the base pu- 
sillanimity of King John and his succes- 
sors. During this disgraceful period it 
was enacted, that every person convicted 
of felony should be exempted from pu* 
nishment, si legit ut dericus-^f he was 
able to read as a priest From this 
finesse the Monks derived considerable 
emolument, by teaching prisoners to read, 
which, however odious or bloody their 
ofibnces, rescued them from the penalty 
of the law. Hie contrivers of this artfol 
measure, derived also another advantage 
from it; every desperate adventurer— 
every bold bad man, thus saved from the 
gallows, became a submissive and humble 
servant of the church. 

This fraudulent and lucrative mono-i 
poly was partially provided against in the 
twenty-seventh year of the reign of King 
Edward III. It received a further check 
by the stetute of Edward VI. (1547); 
and finally, in the ninth year of King 
James I., this exemption, at once inju^ 
rious, oppressive, and irrational, was abo- 
lished for ever. 



BENEFIT OP CLERGY. 

BCNEFTT of dergy— a legal phrase, or 
technical law term, which we often hear, 



PUNISHMENTS.— No. I. 

THE CANGUB, OR CHINESE FILLOBY. 

In China, where crimes are of rarer oc- 
currence than in more civilised countries^ 
the criminal laws are neitiier so severe, 
nor are they put so speedily into execution. 
Persons condemned to suffer the last pe- 
nalty of the law, in any of their towns or 
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pipTincety are not • immediately put to 
death, but are sent to Pekin, where their 
case is agaiu submitted to Mandarins, 
vfho, with the ministers of the Crown, 
form a body called the Board of Crimes. 
If the sentence is confirmed, they are re- 
manded, and all the crinninals who haye 
been condemned during the year are exr 
ecuted in one day. 

One of the modes of punishing crimes 
not penal, is 9 kind of pillory called the 
Tcha or Cangue. This consists in fixing 
the neck of the culprit into a large wooden 
table, with a hole in the centre. The 
table is jointed in the middle, and, after 
receiving the criminal, the halves are fixed 
together by wooden or iron pins. On its 
surface are inscribed the name, profession, 
and period, which the culprit is doomed 
to suffer, which is generally of long dura^ 
tion. Two bands of cloth or paper are 
placed across the joints, on which the 
Mandarins affix their seals, so that the 
offender cannot disengage himself of his 
cumbrous load without its being known ; 
which would probably only subject him to 
some severer punishment. He is gene- 
rally allowed to range at large, bearing 
the Cangue along with him, which gene- 
rally weighs from seventy to two hundred 
pounds. He cannot see his feet, nor carry 
bis hands to his mouth ; in which case he 
would perish for hunger, if his friends, or 
some compassionate persons, did not assist 
him. When he wishes to rest himself, he 
sets one of the angles of the Cangue upon 
tlie ground, or places the two extremities 
between chairs. When the term of his 
sentence has expired, the sufferer appears 
before a Magistrate^ who examines the 
state of the seals, and, if found unbroken, 
the Cangue is taken off, and the culprit 
dismissed with a slight flogging. 



COSTUME.— No. I. 

Undeh this head, we beg. to lay before 
our readers the following curious state 
paper^ which emanated from Queen Eli- 
zabeth and her Privy Council in 1579: — • 
** A commandment giuen by the Queene*s 
most excellent Maiestie, Uie twelfth of 
Februarie, and 22'i(l of her Highnesse*s 
reignet and declared by the Lord Chaun- 
cellor of England^ and other the Lordes 
pC her Maiestie*s most honourable Priuie, 
CouDScll ^'^ the Starre Chamber, concern- 
ing ruffes and clokes of excessiue length 
and depth. 

** It ^ aIsp to be understoode, that the 



said 12th of F^bmarie in tiua pvaient 
yeere 1579, by the Qaeene*s Maiestie*a 
ezpresse commandment, it was declared 
and published by the Lord Chauncellor, 
and other the Lordes of her Maiestie's 
saide Counsell, that from the one and 
twentieth day of this moneth, no person 
shall vse or weare such excessiue long 
clokes, being in common sight monstrous, 
as nowe of late are begonne to be vaed.; 
and before two yeeres past hath not bene 
vsed in this relme. Neither also should 
any person vse or weare such great and 
excessiue ruffes in or aboute the vpper- 
most part of their neoke, as had not bene 
Ysed before two yeeres past; but that all 
persons shoulde, in modest and comely 
sort, leave off such fonde, disguised, and 
monstrous manner of attyring themselves, 
as both was unsupportable for charges, 
and undecent to be wome. 
. " And this her Maiestie commanded to 
be observed, upon paine of her lygh in- 
dignation, and the paines thereto due ; 
and willed all officers to see the refor- 
mation and redresse thereof, to the pu- 
nishment of any offending in these cases, 
as persones willfully disobeying or con* 
tern ning. her Maiestie*s commandment* 
Given the 22nd yeere of her Higb- 
nesse*s reign, as is before expressed. 
God saue the Queene !" 



Detention in PurgcUory'-'^ cuviout 
cate,'~'A priest in the county of Clare^ 
lately summoned a member of his flock- 
before their Worships, in Petty Sessions 
assembled, to show cause why he should 
not pay a sum of ten shilUngs for work 
done and performed. 

« Why don't you pay the gintleman, 
you spalpeen ?" cried the worthy Presets 
—(himself a professor of the ouid ainfliint 
faiih\ — ** Why don't you pay the gintle- 
man?" 

Defendant. — Because why I havint it;, 
and the more, because it ^Xntjew yit. 

Priest. — Aye, but it is, ye omadthawnt 
every penny of itj jew and overjew. 

Defendant.— ' Oh no, your Reverence, 
you know it is not ; and I'll laive it to 
his Worship there upon the Binch of Jus- 
tice to decide fairly and partially between 
us. My poor mother, Lord be mercif^ 
to her !— (here defendant devoutly crossed 
himself )---tuck a dthrop extraordinary at 
the fair of Spanshil Hill, and upon the 
same she tuck Me sickness; and more be> 
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Ukma, yere worth J Honor's Worship gKf 
her a ticket to Docthur .......m 

Magistrate. — What has that to do with 
ii?<— come to the point, sir, at once. 

Defendant.— Wd)^ I will, your Honor, 
as fast as ever I can. She died one day 
^»the Lord's pndse be wid her ! amen ; 
and myself goesup^ as soon to the berrin 
was OTer, and the backy aU smoked and 
gone ; up I goes to his ReveriBnce there, 
at the ehapel house, to thry and get her 
poor sinful ould sowle made comfortable 
in the other world. ** Barney,'* says he, 
'* your mother is not where she ought to 
be." " The Heavens be praised for that 
same. Father," says I, ** Uiat may be she 
is not where she would like to be neither.'^ 
*f That's just what I main, Barney," says 
he ; ** but do you hand me out a pound 
note, and all wiH be right before this day 
, month." So saying, with no more to do, 
I puts my hand in my pocket, and pulls 
out ten hogs-^all the money I had in the 
wide world ; and his Reverence, who was 
always kind, (whatever the devil has come 
over him- now), clapped it intoiiis pocket, 
and gave me credit for the rest until the 
job would be finnhed. But now be is 
goin to laive the parish, and' he summonses 
me, although, you see, the month has ten 
days to run yet That's my defence, your 
Worship. 

Magistrate.— And a vary lame defence 
it is ; for, by your own story, you owe the 
Priest ten shillings, -and you must pay 
him. 

Defendant— (a little nettled). — If you 
go to that, then let him prove the debt; 
put the book to hiin. 

Magistrate.— -We caiinot refuse to do 
so. Here, sir, (addressing the Priest, and 
tendering him the book), you shall true 
answer make to such questions as I dew 
mand of you, touching this old woman's 
sowle ; you shall tell the truth, the whole 
truth 

Priest.— Asy, asy, if you please^ sir; 
before I take the book, let us know what 
you would have me swear. 

Magistrate.^Before we can grant a 
decree in your favour, you must swear 
that your part of the contract has been 
fulfilled. Is her sowle in comfort? Are 
you prepared to swear that? 

Priest*-— No ; I'll swear no such thing. 

Magistrate.— Well, feith, then Barney 
bates you; we must dismiss you, with 
costs. 

His Reverence was accordingly non- 
suited ; but, as he left the Court, he turn- 
ed to Barney, and thus addressed him :— 



** I have got the best of it yet, ye inane 
sleeveen ; the ten shillings are in my poc- 
ket, and your old mother is roasting on the 
coals of Purgatory. Get her out of it your*- 
self now, if you can." 

Barney.— Arrah, the devil go with your 
Reverence ; so that if we lose a friend, we 
lose a foe likewise l^^Dublm paper. 

Another Mom JWleg.— The bestowing 
of names upon pieces o( artillery or ord- 
nance, was at one time common even on 
this side the Grampians. When chief- 
tainship was in its high and palmy state, 
and fortified castles owned tl^eir angry 
lords, the latter had .tlieir favourite can- 
non. In the old castle of Invergarry 
there was a piece of artillery, not altoge- 
tlier of Mons Meg's powerful calibre, 
which was naraed^** A'chuthag" — the 
cuckoo. During " the Forty-five," a 
party of red soldiers, (as the Royal forces 
were called), headed by a sprightly Eng- 
lish oflicer, were passing the side of Loch 
Oich one morning, directly opposite the 
castle of Invergarry. The cuckoo was 
charged and levelled at the party, and the 
gay young officer fell — a circumstance 
which caused some mirth and exultation 
among the rougher inmates of the castle. 
It is a well known superstition in the 
Highlands, that if a person first hears the 
cuckoo before he has eaten or drunk, the 
year, will certainly not go well with him. 
When such a mishap befalls any poor 
wight, the cuckoo is said to have fouled 
him. . On the occasion alluded to it hap- 
pened to be early in the morning, and the 
gunners and those around them cracked 
their coarse jokes on the poor English- 
man, exclaiming in their mountain tongue, 
" Choc a chuthag ai" — the cuckoo has 
fouled him. 

There*s many a slip between the cup and 
the /t)9.— So found poor William Craw- 
ford, who was Janitor of the High^school of > 
Edinburgh about a century ago. William, 
though well stricken in y#ars, took a Am- 
cy to have a wife in his old days; he ac- 
cordingly had been thrice proclaimed, and 
had proceeded to the church with hia 
friends, where they were anxiously await- 
ing the bride. He at length received a 
card from her in these terms :^WiUiaro, 
You must know I am pre-engaged. I am 
so. I never yet could like a' burnt ettttie, 
I have now' by the hand my sonsy menfful < 
strapper, with whom J intend to pau my 
youthful days. You know old age and 
young cannot agree together, I must then 
be tgcused ^ I tell you, I am not your 
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humble servanL^^The bonest man, not 
taking it much to heart, only said, Comet 
let u» at least keep tkejeast on the feast- 
da^ ; dinner will be ready, let us go drink 
and drive care away. May never a great" 
er misfortune attend an honest man /-— 
They accordingly adjourned, aiid enjoyed 
themselves over a good dinner ; a subscrip- 
tion was made for ^e unfortunate bride- 
groom, by ^liicfa he realized a profit of 
100 merks after paying the expense of the 
feast ; with which, it is said, he had more 
reason to be thankful than his more for- 
tunate rival. 

An occurrence somewhat similar in its 
effects took place on the 1 7th of January 
1764f, in the drarch of Marylebone. The 
couple had been |HY>claimed, and the Rev. 
Mr Boot was reacBng the ceremony, when 
he came to the words, fFilt thou have this 
man to be thy wedded hviband ? the wo- 
man answered, No ; and I have often told 
him so. On being asked by the clergy- 
man, why she came to church ? her an- 
swer was, Only to tell him before you, that 
I would not mprry him. Then she left 
the church with two other men that came 
to see the ceremony. 

A Oood Pennyworth.'-^ An old High- 
landman, some years ago, called at the 
shop of Mr Black, merchant in Biggar, 
for the important purt>of;e of getting his 
spleuchen replenished with tobacco. Mr 
B. was a bit of a wag, and liked well to 
sport a joke with his customers ; but on 
this occasion he was fairly outwitted. The 
bighlandman inquired how much of the 
precious weed he would get for a penny ? 
Mr Black replied, that he would get as 
much as would reach from lug to lug.— 
" Got*s bliss,** exclaimed the eager pur- 
chaser, " her nainsell will now get plenty 
of tombach, for her ae lug be here, and its 
neighbour she be at ta Sbirra Muir !'* 

A Character.-^There is at present an 
extraordinary character existing in the 
French capital, who divides the public at- 
teotion with Loufe Philippe, the Poles, and 
the heroes of July. He is named Cho- 
druc Duckn, 'and his descriptioii and his- 
tory are as follows:— -He is a modem 
Timon. His dress consists of a few mi- 
serable rags, and his beard, which has not 
been trimmed for many years, reaches to 
hia middle. Every evening he walks 
round the galleries of the Palais Royal, 
oS&aag, in the meanness of bis attire, a 
stiMige contrast to the magnificence and 
sj^endour of that celdnrated place. Yet 
thia specimen of wretchedness wa% in for- 
mer times, a leader of fashion— a man 



celebrated for his multifiuious acoompiisK* ' 
ments, remarkable for his beauty, and no. 
less renowned as k first-rate exquisite! 
The history of Chodruc Daclos ofifors, 
even in this age of wonders and strange 
events, one of the most striking exam{des 
of the caprices of fortune. He is a matt 
of family, axftl was heir to a handsome fon< 
tune. In his early life he was recherdU 
to a proverb in his exquisitism. He was 
a good musician and dancer, and an adept 
in the use of arms. He made himself 
famous at Bourdeaux by an adventure at 
the theatre. A lady having been insulted 
in his presence, he lifted tiie offender in 
his arms, and threw him from the first tier 
of boxes into the pit. He fought many 
duels, and killed one of his antagonists. 
He was the intimate-friend of the ex-mi- 
nister Pbyronnet, to whom, on more than 
one occasion, he proved of essential ser- 
vice. In early life they were, inseparable 
companions, and made sundry vows^ of 
eternal friendship. During the supremacy 
of Bonaparte, Duclos proved himself one 
of the most strenuous partisans of the 
exiled family. In the advancement of 
their cause he exposed himself to the 
greatest peril, besides expending upon it 
every franc of his Jarge fortune. On the 
return of Louis XVIII. to the throne of 
France, he, with many others, presented 
himself to receive the reward of his ser- 
vices and ^delity to the royal cause. His 
claims, however, were disregarded, or the 
offers made were such as he considered 
totally inadequate to his merit. Disap- 
pointed and indignant, he withdrew from 
the court The accession of Feyronnet 
to power revived his hopes. He y^f^ted 
on his former friend ; but his mission was 
one of those with which men in power are 
very willing to dispense. Peyronnet re^ 
ceived the bosom friend of his youth in a 
most statesman-like manner ; and on re^ 
ceiring a hint from his visitor that his 
wants were most preissing, magnanimoudy 
presented him with 200 francs, (L.a) 
From that moment his life has been an 
enigma. No one can tell who provides 
for his snbsisteBce, since, so far from ever 
asking alms, he is never known to speak 
a word. His soW occupation appears to 
be, to perambulate the splendid galleries 
of the Palais RoyaL He has twice been 
taken before the tribunals, on a charge of 
outraging public decency by his'insuffi- 
dent attire ; but he was not subjected to 
any punishment, and he still continues to 
parade his rags and misfortunes. He ex* 
pends two francs a^day ; and bis landlady, 
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the owner of a miaerable tentb-rate inn, 
declared on his trial, that be is so punctual 
that he will not allow a day to pass witli- 
out paying the said sum. TriHing as the 
pittance is, it afibrded matter for specula- 
tion how Duclos could procure it, since it 
was notorious that every sous of his pro- 
perty had been spent It is surmised by 
some, that a small pension has been allow- 
ed him by the lady whom he protected at 
the theatre of Bourdeaux. 

THE PET GOAT. 

In consequence of a most inveterate 
drunkard being reclaimed by a Goat, the 
following anecdote will be found extreme- 
ly interesting :-— 

" There was a blacksmith, a very clever 
fellow, who had an excellent business, and 
could make by it just what he pleased ; 
but, like many otliers, he could not keep 
Mmself well when he was well, but straight- 
way he fell to drinking. Until then, he 
had been a kind father and an affectionate 
husband, and liked to see his wife and 
children well fed and well clothed ; but 
how can a man, who has with his own 
hands destroyed his reason, and sent a fire 
raging through his veins, answer for what 
be veill do, or will not do ?— While lie was 
drinking or drunk, the work was at a 
stand; the smithy-door, locked or open, 
as chance directed; his tools and materials, 
articles left for repair, ev'ery thing it con- 
tained, at the mercy of whoever chose to 
go in to steal or destroy. He burnt one 
borse*s foot, ran a nail through another, 
]>aired a third to the quick, atid, in short, 
lamed and tortured many a wortliy animal 
fn more respectable than bimsel£ Such 
things soon met their reward. His cus- 
tomers, sQiene in wrath, some with regret, 
all left him, and got their work done 
elsewhere. Of course, poverty followed ; 
aiid that did not either improve his tem- 
per, or make him the less outrageous for 
drink. When he went home, hungry and 
greeting bairns met him there, and also a 
sad and often an angry ijrife, who had no 
food to give dther to him or them. Know- 
ing and feeling in every fibre of his heart, 
and conscious that he had been acting like 
a monster, of necessity he vras furious at 
her, and often concluded his visit to his 
own house by beating with his great fore- 
hamQier fists the good and respectable 
woman so beloved in the days of bis well- 
doing. 

" It happened that he had a tame goat 
which was very fond of him, and, drunk 



or sober, it trotted at bis heels wherever 
he went. If he sat in a pubKc-liouse, bo 
did it. If he lay all night on the street^ 
or on a stair-head, as the poor lost wretch 
often did, there too was faithful Nanny 
creeping close to him ; and many thought 
that it was the heat of the poor dumb ani- 
mal that kept the life in John, when in* 
capable of either knowing or feeling that 
he was about to perish. Well, it so hap- 
pened one morning that John o«uld get 
nobody to take a gill with hkn ; he asked 
one and another,* but they all refused ; and 
it must be confesse<l, that by that time his 
appearance was not a particular recom- 
mendation to the practice he pursued. 
He cursed them with all his might; 
and, in a pet, said to bis goat-—* Come,. 
Nanny, come awa ; since nane else will 
drink wi* me, ne*er a bit do I care, my 
wee faithfu* Nan, thou shalt do't.* And 
going into the public- house, he got his 
gill, and c^ered some to the goat, which, 
to be sure, the goat would not take. 
< What the devil ! Nan,* said he, < aye \ 
and thou'st gaun to do like the lave o' 
them, and a* sorrow to thee! Na, na, 
mistress, come here wi* you, gie*s nane o* 
thae airs ;' and seizing the poor beast, he 
poured the whisky over its throat; This 
cruel trick was followed by snorting, 
stamping, butting, and every other ex- 
pression of its anger; but in a short time 
it began to reel, and stagger, and fall ; and 
John roared with rapture at the gknioua 
expkut of making the goat drunk, and 
looked to it as a boundless source of future 
diverwon. Next morning, according to. 
ctistom, he repaired to the same whisky- 
house, and the goat at his heels ; but it 
stopt at tlie outside of the door, and 
farther it would not budget— no, not for 
all that John could do. < What's this for. 
Nan ? what the sorrow ails tu, tbaitbou'lt . 
no come in?* said he. * D*ye na see? 
it's because ye filled her fou yesterday^' . 
quoth the &t landlady. John was asAu 
ten to the heart, and let go the goat. 
After standing a moment, he silently 
turned from the door vrith his eonsdeoce 
roused frmm its torpor, and armed against 
him with a thousand daggers. < Am I 
reproved?* said he to himself ;—< me, made 
after the image of the living God, am I 
reproved in my evil ways by a puir dumb 
beast? a creature to which he has denied 
that reason which I have so brutallv abus- 
ed ?-^Reason gnmted me for a light to 
guide mysel* in fulfilling my ain duty,—.' 
my duty to my poor, ill-requited, faithful 
wife, and my unhappy bairns, to whom 
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JANUARY. 

TtOS month was termed by our Saxon 
ancestors After Yule, or After Christmas. 
Among the Greeks it obtained the name 
Autbertereou or the Flowery, an appel- 
lation supposed to be derited from the 
quantity of flowers used at the feast of 
Bacchus* The Romans named it after 
Janus, a god to whom, in their well 
decided polytheism, was entrusted the 
diarge of the gates of heaven, and the 
peace of mankind ; and we, in common 
with most ciTilised nations, have retain- 
ed the name. January, like his name- 
sake, has ever been a double-faced dog. 
On some days he will put you on such 
a bland, warm, winning smile, that you 
are agtto forget It is sdll winter, espe- 
cially when you see tiie very gnats is- 
suing fVom their secret dormitories, and 
dancing in the delusite ray, or the mole^ 
industrious banrow-man ! throwing up his 
heap of fresh and crumbly mould in your 
very path. In an hdur, how different is 
the scene, where the whole land may be 
groaning beneath the wrath of some great 
storm ; such a one, for instance, as is so 
well described by our delightful naturalist, 
William Howitt.— *< FVcet — ^keen, biting 
frost, is in the ground ; and in the air, a 
bitter, scythe-edged, peiforating wind from 
the north ; or, what is worsen the north- 
east sweeps the descending snow along, 
whirling it from the open fields, and driv- 
ing it against whatever opposes its course. 
People who are obliged to be passing to 
and fro myffie up their faces, and bow 
tfaek heads to the blast. There is no 
loitering,, no street-gossiping, no stopping 
to make recognition of each other ; they 
shuffle along, the most winterly objects of 
the scene, bearing on their fronts the 
tokens of the storm. Against every house, 
rock or bank, the snowdrift accumulates. 
It curls over the tops of walls and hedges 
in fantastic wildness, forming often Uie 
most perfect curves, resembling the scrdls 
of Ionic capitals, and showing beneath ro- 
mantic caves and canopies. Hollow lanes, 
pits, and bogs, now become traps fbr un- 
wary travellers; the snow, filling them 



up, and levelling all to one deceitfbl plains 
It is a dismal time fbr the traversers of 
wide and open heaths; and one of toil 
and danger to the shepherd in mountain- 
ous tracts. Iliere the snows fail in amaz- 
ing quantities in the course of a few hours, 
and, driven by the powerful witids of those 
lofty regiojAs, soon fill up the dells and 
glens to a vast depth, burying the flocks 
and houses too in a brief space. In some 
winters, the sheep of extensive ranges of 
country, much cattle, and many of the 
inhabitants, have perished beneath the 
snow-drifls." 

January is a month peculiarly filial to 
the feathered race. Nature and art, and 
the smaller animals, seem alike bent on 
their destruction. « Snow is a general 
informer, betraying the footsteps of every 
creature, great and smalL Tlie poacher 
and gamekeeper are equaUy on the alert 
while it lies freshly upon the ground ; lh» 
one to track game, the other vermin; and, 
thousands of polecats, weasels, stoats, rats, 
otters, badgers, and similar little ni^tly 
depredators, are traced to their hiding- 
places in old buildings, banks, and hollow 
trees, and marked for certain destruction. 
The poacher, particularly on' moonlight 
nights, makes havoc with game. Partrid- 
ges, nestled down in a heap on the stub- 
ble, are conspicuous objects; and hares, 
driven for food to gardens and turnip- 
fields, are destroyed by hundreds. Wood- 
pigeons are killed in great numbers on 
cabbage and turnip-fields by day, and by 
moonlight are shot in the trees where 
th^ roost Larks frequent stubbles in 
vast flocks, and are destroyed by gun or 
net 

** As if the feathered race did not suf- 
fer enough from famine and the severity 
of the weather, every body seems now up 
in arms against them. The law, with a 
spirit of humanity honourable to the na- 
tion, is opposed to tracking game in a snow, 
yet this is a time of peculiar enjoyment 
to the sportsman. Water-fowl are driven 
from their secluded haunts in meres and 
marshes, to open streams; snipes and 
woodcocks, to springs and open runnels ; 
where they become accessible, and easily 
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found. In towns and villages, every me* 
chanic and raw lad is seen marching forth 
with his gavt to- slay his quots of nA* 
wingSf fitldfarsB, «lc> wKeh-no# become 
passive from cold and hunger.— -In farm- 
yard% tnra» of com are Ind, and scores 
of sparrows^ finches, ,ete. are slaughtered 
at a shot. Even the school-boy is bent 
upon their destruction. His trap, made 
of four fafieks and a &w pegs, ^ to bo 
seen in every garden, and uieider every 
lick,,and vritb a sieve, a gfiekt and astringi 
drawn, through a window or a k^hole, he 
iaste n di ng re^y to pounce upon tbeak 
Notfivm nigbt, with its deepest shades^ can 
protect them, attiiis cruel time. , They are 
roused ftom ih&g slumbers in the sides of 
warm staicks by ai sieve or net, fixed upon 
a pole, being dapped before tbem« Thoset 
which roost in hedges and copses are arou»^ 
ed by beatii!^ tiie ti;ees and bodies^ at the 
same time tbatt they are dazzled with the 
glare of a torch, and, flying instincHvely 
towiEunds the li^t> are. knocked down and 
secured^ This is called in some counties 
bird^mopings and in this manner are 
destroyed gpreat numbers of pheasantsi 
thrushes, blackbirds, besides innumetable 
small birds. With idl these enem^ and 
tbe^ various modes of destruction, it is 
only surprising that the race is not extir** 
pated** 

January is almost a flowerless month ;, 
and yet it possesses two flors^geauLof 
surprising interest,-— 

« Nor loved the lew, 
" Flowering in a inlderness.'* 

The Helleborus niger, or Christmas 
rose, expands its beauteous chaKces in de- 
fiaaoe of wixiter*s sharpest frost; and is 
followed by the snow-djrop, the herald of 
ihfi ^[iring, which he who can see branch- 
ii)g into beauty through its shrouding 
earth without emotion, must be a soulless 
wretch indeed* 



OUR LA0YE OF THE WEST 
PORT, 

A LEGEND OF EOINBUBGH. 

(Memedfor the Scots Weekly Magazine.) 
D(JE£NG the latter years of the reign of 
tlie " Gude King Jame%** by which en- 
defuring appellation the people of Scotland 
long cimtinued to record their opinion of 
JMary*s ill-fated father, there dwelt in 
Edinburgh a- wealthy merchant named 
Randal Charters^ lake most of his bro- 
ther traffickers of that day, he had visited 
many a far shore to introduce the luxuries 



of other lands, much to the ];deasure of 
the king's lieges, and his own 'peculiar 
profit. 

There is^ an eld piOf«x1b extiant, that 
one cannot wive and thrive in a year. 
This Mal^usum-loiddng saw. Charters, 
however, contrived to contradict. Dur^ 
ing a short sojourn in France he fell 
deeply in love with one of the dark-eyed 
daughters of that pleasant land; and, 
being successftil in his wooing, received 
as her portion a gaUeoo-load of *\ Bpur- 
deauK*' wine oB surprising quality. This, 
ho disposed of, at a prioe as extraordinary 
SB it» flavour, to that venerable father an4 
especial lovev.of good living, Walter, Ab* 
bot of Newbottle^ and thus laid the broad 
Ibundaition of his; amj^e fortune. Years 
rolled on, and Charters grew rich and 
round,, succeeding, in becoming rotation, 
to all the civic offi<:es of the burgh, with 
the exception o£ the provostship, which 
in the days we speak of could, only be 
attained by the powerful apd the noble. 
His wife brou^ him only one child, a 
fHir girl, on whose laee of trended beauty 
the,bnght suimy smile of her mother-landy 
and the.more staid and graver looks of her 
less favoured birthplace, sat with an,equal 
grace. His wife only lived to. see her 
daughter approach the years of woman*^ 
hood, and thenceforward Violette was to 
her father, wife, child,, friend, servant-* 
eKery things She attended to his wantSy 
and anffifipatfd:hii desires — watched witht 
an anxious solicitude every motion of his 
eye that could indicate a wish,, and seemed 
indeed to have centered her own happiness 
entirdy in procurij^ his. 

Charters saw and felt the ailbcUon of 
his child ;■ but it now failed in bringing 
trffiiquillity to the heart it had so often 
gladdened. The grief which his wife's, 
death occasioned him became gradually 
converted into a ' settled despondency, 
accompanied by a morbid dislike to the 
a0airs of life as utterly useless, and to 
any indulgence of mind or body, as being 
dangerously sinfuL This unhappy frame 
of mind, if not prx>duced, was at least fos- 
tered and strengthened by the visits and 
conversation of Father Forrest, a Broths 
of the Greyfriars, a man addicted to mora 
than ord!hary austerities and self-mortifl.* 
cation. Under the dictation of this Grey* 
friar. Charters submitted to severe and 
often repeated fastings and disciplines* 
He joined in most, of the rdig^us pro* 
cessioosi and attended rigidly to all the 
services of the church. He made consit- 
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derail largesses to the Convent o£ tlie 
GreyffiaiB, and founded altaxaget for the 
benefit of his own soul, and those of bis' 
ancestors, in- the diurcbes of St Giles and 
St Cutbber^ and the Abbey of the Holy- 
rood. His house became a wdcome vest^ 
ing-plaoe to all sorts of wandering pil^ 
grims, devotees,- and pahncrs^ with, whicb 
Spothind then swarmed ; whi^ his crowns 
and jacobuses were csofaa^ged for a pro«. 
Alston of reliques of all and sub^ saintft 
and martyrs. All his endeavours, how<H 
erer, failed to restore that quiet sunshine, 
of the spirit which had formerly gladden* 
ed him* Oa the ocotrary,^ his melanoholy 
seemed to increase daily under the in-, 
fluence of the fiiai^ and the penaace» 
which he enjoined, imtU at length^the unH> 
fortunate merdwnt shut humself up almost 
constantly in his diamber, wdiere be* waa 
visible only to his leligiotts confessor or 
Ids^ emissaries. 

It is not marvellous, that intthis state- of 
seclusion be should have remained igno* 
nnt of one event, which he would havei 
iMen perhaps the last to discover,, even had 
he oondnued in- foil possession o€ bi» 
worldly foculties, and opportunities of 
using them. 

li^gh providence had denied to Ban*, 
dal Charters the blessii^ o£ issue male, it 
was not so with all his famify. His elder 
brother, who possessed, a small estate in» 
the southern district of Perthshire, bad- 
been favoured widi " seven bold sons,** 
The second of these, named, after the mer- 
chant had been sdected by him as the 
future partner of his mercantile cares, and 
the eventual successor to his lucrative 
trade; and young Randal hi^d accord*- 
ingly left the hills of Menteath when 
about fourteen years of age, for the ur> 
bane dwelling of his uncle, in the then 
foshionable sid>arb of the Cowgate. He 
conducted himself to the admiration <^ 
4dl whose approbation he cared aughir 
about. His- unde esteemed lum for the 
correctness of his calculations, and his 
dexterity in the mysteries of tlie ledger ; 
his aunt! admired him for his devotion ta 
the saints and to herself; and young Vio- 
lette loved him dearly, without knowing 
or indeed caring why. Years superin- 
duced' upon the beauty of the boy the 
stemec graces of manhood ; and with age 
came ako the wishes and fears of that 
distracting delightful period. A^r the 
death of Dame Charters, and the subse- 
quent melancholy and seclusion of the 
worthy merchant, the young conple were 



necessarily left much together. They 
were besides cousins ; but they soon, folt 
^mptoms of a nearer relationship. They 
found out^ one quiet sunny ailemoon, 
while returning from a chariteble mission 
to the Eremite of Sanct Anthony, that 
th& passion felt by each was jm> ilUstarred 
ikame, destined to expire from want of 
foeding, but on the contrary a mutual 
loi^su^ressed affection, now rapturous^ 
ly acknowlec^ed, and its unalterable ch». 
raoter confirmed by n^apy a fond and fer- 
vid vow. 

For many days the youthful pair wcra 
happy at the delightfol realifeation. of their 
secret hopes. Eandal sighed for the 
hour when Violette should become, not 
more bis own, for that she could not be, 
but as devoted to him in the eyes of others 
as she now was in his own ; while at the 
same dmc be trembled lest a dedaeatioD 
of hsi love should provoke the displeasura 
of her fotfaer, and so separate them for 
ever. This disclosure, however, he was 
resolved to make. 

Violette yidded to his. entreaties*^or 
what maiden can resist liie honourable 
wishes of him she dearly loves? and Ran- 
dal^ with a chedL pale as the page of his 
account-book, stood before the melan>^ 
choly merchant, and, witfi a fidtering 
tongue and hesitating utterance^ mani^ed 
witli some difficulty to explain his errand. 

The time had been, when the suit of bis 
nephew might perchance have sounded 
unpleasantly in tbe ear of Charters, and 
wfa«n he would have looked among loiUer 
men for a fitting brid^roora to his lovdy 
heiress. That time was pasti Rank he 
now hdd as nothing, and only valued 
wealth, as it enabled him to procure the 
benefit of rdigioas prayers, and the inteiw 
vention of holy sdnts. Besides, he- valued 
bis nephew highly, and fdt assured of 
Vloiette's happiness, should it be placed 
under his keeping. A^ hearing his 
proposal, diersfore, he gaiw orders f^r the 
attendance of his daughter ; and having 
read in her downcast eye and crimson 
chedc the unequivocal evidence of bev 
plighted heart, the fother, motioning the 
pair to kned' before him, joined thdr 
faandsy and, with a choking voice, blessed 
them as his children. He then signified 
that they should leave him ; for the recol- 
lection of his own wedded happiness, and 
subsequent bereavement, came darkly 
over his spirit, and the bright tears trick- 
led down his silver beard, even when he 
tried to smile at the hi^pioess of his child. 
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Randal and his bride now looked for- 
ward to their marriage^day, although with 
different feelings, yet with equal confi- 
dence of the certainty of its arrival,— «he 
with a rosy modesty and amiable coquetry 
pleading for an extension of the time pre- 
viously agreed on, which be, with a stern- 
ness of determination— which, though she 
upbraided, she loved him not the less for — 
most resolutely refused. So wrapt were 
they in the elysium of love's imaginings, 
that they perceived not the increasing fre* 
quency of the Greyfriar*s visits, nor the 
still deeper melancholy which they seemed 
to produce in Charters. Randal at length 
awoke to the conviction, that Father For- 
rest disapproved of this approaching union, 
and was working on the mind of Violette's 
&ther to induce him to withdraw his con- 
sent. Having communicated his doubts 
to Violette, he treinbled to find from her, 
not only a confirmation of his fears touch- 
ing the Greyfriar*8 purpose, but evidence 
how deeply it had prospered. Charters 
had repeatedly of late interrogated his 
daughter as to her love for young Ran- 
dal ; and the ingenuous answers which the 
blushing maiden gave him seemed at every 
renewed interrogatory to augment his sor- 
row. 

A few days before that which had been 
fixed for the marriage, Charters, who had 
not for many weeks quitted his chambers, 
to the surprise of his family left his house 
in the company of the GreyfHar. He re- 
turned alone ; and. Randal, who watched 
his return with deep solicitude, was struck 
with the awe and resignation which seem- 
ed stamped on his pale countenance. As 
soon as heiiad reached his apartment, he 
sent for the youthful lovers. They came 
with trembh'ng and foreboding hearts, and 
could easily read in the countenance of 
their father the sentence of their separa- 
tion ere yet hb lips had pronounced it. 
. He was for a few moments silent, evi- 
dently labouring under strongly contend- 
ing feelings. At length he said, << My 
children, melancholy are the tidings I have 
for you both ; but Heaven, alas ! has willed 
that you can never be united." 

These words fell like a death-knell on 
the hearts of the lovers. Violette was 
silent; for even in the extremity of ill the 
innate modesty of female virtue is invin- 
cible. But the colour left her cheek and 
lip-^ier eye grew small and dim— and 
she would have fallen had not Randal 
caught her in his arms. 
. *< Father !" excUiimed the youth pas- 
sionately, ** I will not lose her; nay, I 



cannot Is she not pledged to me by the 
spoken word of Randal Charters— by a 
pronuse which, once given, he has ever 
kept to his friend and to his foe, to his 
lo^ as well as to his gain ? Oh, let not 
me be the first. to rue the broken faith of 
the man whose honour is known and 
trusted wherever merchants meet.** 

** Nephew," said Charters, struggling 
agaipst the emotions which convulsed 
Imn, " You say true. Never to mortal 
man did Randal Charters pledge his troth 
and keep it not— -never till now. Now, 
alas ! he must so do, for Heaven itself baa 
so commanded. I {n'omised thee my 
child, and I meant to have given thee my 
gold. Release me of my promise. Sur- 
render my child, and my wealth is yours 
^— all yours— ^from the argosy on the wa- 
ters to the crown in my purse." 

** Uncle, wrong me not so bitterly. 
Gold without Violette is to me as useless 
as sunlight to the blind. Listen : I too 
will offer terms. Give me but Violette, 
here as she lies in my arms, and give to 
the sanctimonious villain who deceives 
you the worldly wealth he thirsteth for.** 

« Silence,** cried Chairters, interrupting 
him — ** blaspheme not that holy manf 
Wire it not that I know the anguish of 
thy heart, so *fall me, but the words thou 
hast spoken were the last thou shouldst 
utter under my- roof. Quit the apart- 
ment, and leave my daughter with me. 
Nay— Begone.*' 

Randal knew that disobedience to his 
uncle*s commands would only render him 
more unreasonable ; and therefore reluc- 
tantly obeyed. He placed the still silent 
Violette on a seat beside her father, and, 
with a heart throbbing with surprise, an- 
ger, and sorrow, quitted the room. He 
watched the whole evening for the egress 
of Violette, anxious to gain her consent to 
the plan of flight and private marriage 
which his passion had dictated ; but ^ 
came not forth till late, and when she did 
she was accompanied by her father, who 
conducted her to her bed-chamber, and 
thus prevented any conversation between 
the lovers. 

On the following day she kept her bed- 
room ; and to all the reiterated messages 
of Randal, only replied that she was well, 
and would meet him that night. Unable 
to endure the fever of the heart, which 
burned him up, he left the house, and 
wandering to tlie Calton Craigs, stretched ' 
himself on the turf, and gaxed in a reverie 
of mingled emotions on the blue waters 
of the Forth. 
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When he returned hams, he found tiMit 
Tiolette end her fiither had left the houses 
but whither no one knew. After suffer- 
ing the agonies of suspense for two long 
luHURs, he had the delight to see them re* 
turn. He feared that Viotette would 
again shun him as she had done throuj^ 
out the day ;— 'but in this he was deceived. 
She suffered him to 4ead her to the par- 
lour ; and her lather, so far from preveotr 
ing their meeting, did not even follow 
them. 

He led her into the room. Both were 
silent. She seated herself on the velvet 
stool he placed for her. Still she spoke 
not, but continued to gaze on him, and 
every surrounding object, with an air of 
unconscious abstraction, which showed the 
intensity of the feeling which absorbed her 
Acuities. 

" Violette^ my own Violette, will you 
not speak to me?" said RandaL 

Tlus endearing i^pellation recalled the 
maiden's attention. She turned to him 
with a look of startled recognition— 4ent 
flmtk a wild and piercing shridc— and, 
throwing her arms around his neck, sunk 
in tears on his bosom. 

« Randal," — at length she sobbed out, 
— " Dear Randal, we are doomed to part ; 
all the pleasant dreams we two had form- 
ed of future happiness are indeed but 
dreams ; visions from which we must now 
awake, never to dream again.** 

<< Kay, nay, dearest, say not so : break 
not my heart ; never will we part. This 
night — this very night— « gallant steed 
shall carry us to the Ferry ; onee across 
the Forth, we shaH soon reach the merry 
glens of Strathearn, and there my brothers 
and clansmen will protect thee against all 
the peers, aye, and all the priests of Scot- 
hmdr 

" In vain— III vain, Randal ; it cannot 
be. I am the bride of heaven. To-mor- 
row we part for ever—you to seek, in the 
cares and pleasures of the world, forget- 
ftilness of me, and I, among the sisters of 
the Sciennes, to weep away my lonely 
life, unblest with one pleas^ant hour, save 
when I supplicate the saints for you.** 

" What!** cried Randal, breathless 
with amazement— <' turn nun—you?— 
my Violette ? a nun ! oh, villain, villain ! 
I see it now— the grey-eloaked ruffian. 
But it shall not be. 1*11 to the Court — 
Lord Athole shall see me righted.*' 

" Hush, hush,*' replied the maiden, 
placing her .fair hand on her lover's lips, 
** you know not what you say. This is 
no scheme of Father Forrest ; or> if it be, 



Heaveaagreas with him r^^antiBgit. Our 
Blessed Ladye has herself vouchsafed to 
appear, not only to my father but also to 
myself, and signified her will that I should 
profess myself among the sisters of the 
blessed Sanct Catherine.'* 

*< Nay, but Violette, how can you allow 
a silly dream—" 

^It was no dream, Randal," replied 
Vidette, interrupting him ; « it ^as not 
in my sleep the command was given." 

/< How meatn you ? Our Ladye, Messed 
be her name," said the youth, devoutly 
crossing himself, « has visibly appeared to 
you, and forbade our union ?** 

** Even so ; within this hour I kndt 
before her, and heard her silver voice, in 
tones wfafch mortal ne*er could imitate, 
invite me to forsake the world." 

" You amase me, Violette; how can I 
believe you ?" 

<< Listen. You have doubtless heard 
of the holy man, John Scot the Faster ?" 

** You mean the man who, being found 
liable in a debt, which, as he said, he did 
not justly owe, retired to the Sanctuary of 
the Abbey ; and there, to prove his inno- 
cence, abstained from meat or drink for 
forty days together?" 

« The same." 

^ I know him well ; I saw him at the 
Cross, when, after having been confined 
by the king in a private apartment in the 
Castle for forty days, without food of any 
sortf he came to show hims^ unto the 
people. He was half-naked, and mount- 
ing upon the steps of the Cross, pronounc- 
ed an on^on in honour of the Blessed 
Virgin, by whose aid he was enabled to 
fast, not only for the time he had done, 
but for as much longer as he listed. What 
of him ? He has long since left the coun- 
try. 

<< He hath returned^ and more honour- 
ed by our Blessed Ladye than ever. For^ 
meriy she only appeared to himself; but 
she now vouchsafes to be visible to others 
at his intercession.^ 

** ImpossiUe! 

« 'Tis true; as true as that I, Colette 
Charters, now speak to you. With these 
eyes I saw the heavenly visitant, and 
drank in audibly the sounds of her celes- 
tial voice." 

** And she invited you by name to enter 
the convent of the Sciennes ?*' 

« Alas! she did." 

" And you obey ?** 

*^ Can I resist an invitation so awfully, 
yet so sweetly given ?** 

" Violette, my dear Violette, one favour 
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ftt feait i» due «(>rme. ii«t«ie ivkh tty 
tiWa «yes see tb» idsion ; letme Bt4eta^ 
hear ^e ivbRk which ntevto shut you -out 
fiam edrtb, litid me lAxin iMpiiiness, wkh 
wiy own etHTB* 

« I consent, if my OMielt agnses." 

^' i ftar vneiie iwitt not ; be4s nnderthe 
guidance of one who -hiites tne, M itbe 
means of hindering bim <of the pvey he 
looked for. it is lirom you I nwtt kn- 
plore this favour/* 

« How can 1 grant it ?*' v 

^ By leArtiQg «o obey the commaiii 
iilntfl it is repeetted In my pwsetioe. ff 
this is no cheat, «here icbb be no objection 
to this; if it be, Oh, «hink <of the misery 
-we may escape." 

Violette new promised ^to ineist with 
her father onffbe pondHion which ilandai 
had proposed ; and 'then the unhappy pair 
parted for the night 

It proved A sleepleas one to Randal. 
His mind was fearAifiy agitated <l]y powen- 
!fnl but opposite feeKngs. ilt itines his 
>wffihe6 Induced bim to believe that some 
deception had been praised -on the senees 
<if Charters -and his dau^ter, winch It 
nvould be easy *fbr him to 4eleot and ^[^ 
pose; but the conviction ^was'idways mo- 
mentary ; and, when it had subsided, he 
4i4embled to think that he 'might indeed 
be impiously opposing himself tonfae will 
«of Heaven, expressed by 'the celestial Ber- 
ing, who, if Vidette ^ere not deceived, 
•had so oondesoendingly vouchsafed to 
manifest her gloiious presence. Miracle^ 
as is well known, have been in all ages 
Ipesorted to by the Catholic priesthood, as 
4he most efiicacious means -of proving the 
tnrth of the^doolrines they vdshed toin^ 
onleate, or of snbdtting the Intelleoto of 
those they wished to govern; and nevdr 
were there more numerous or better iit* 
tested itoarrels than those wliidh happened 
during -the years immediately pracediog 
the Refonnation in Scotland. (Randal, 
who had been educated in 4he«0Bt«ntife 
. mental submission to ''^tbe spiritualities" 
as Lyndsay terms it, had an >unhesitat{ng 
beliisf in ttie possibHfty of such an iifter. 
Icrence as that he 'bad 4)een 4iffonned <o^, 
and it was onlybeeanAe thei-evoktion-ran 
counter to his dearest liopes, <hat he <ven- 
tured to doubt its reality. 

AAer a nigfat spent in these atetrtiatlng 
feelings, in ^wishes 'Of v(4iidi 1>e ohnest 
dreaded to hope a reailiaation, and fbars 
which he felt were impious and selfish, 
Randal rose with a determination to be 
guided by circumstanros. Should -the friar 



Mtfi^ 'to taftlbwiiiM to -he jprnent iai the 
mmlfcattftion 4)f the ^'trffin, he riiould 
cooolade the mivacfe ^m impostuse, and 
^ot'Oooohlingly* jShoiild 4ie <eoa9em, ^ 
though bis hopes would tfaerabybe greatly 
lessened, lie>rttso]V8d, as nam»Ay as pea- 
sMe, to watdhitbe pvogress^tf tiie Tevda- 
tm. If 'it indeed pnaved a tme *OHe, !the 
^mtne wa6 (dear, «iiodihe saould not dora, 
•ev«n by • wish, ^ -oppose the Iteanrenly 
OMMBand, bilt'oonsole hioMetf^fortbe loss 
of his Violette, by the recollection of the 
'happiness wbicfasoiavourada viigin must 
heeds enjoy. 

On the IbUowing'^, the ifWtfaer For* 
not visited Chartera, aeeonlingitodiis oos- 
tom. They were for soroe time togetheis 
and latterly Violette was seat for. Ron- 
dal waited ynth « beating heart ior the 
issue of- the conference, which he rightly 
judged regarded his demand to accompany 
his uncle and coudn to the sbrtne of the 
Virgin. He was at4ength onmmeaed to 
the apbiUmentk 

''^Son," said Fafher Fomtst, ^ you ore, 
it stems, anxious to hear with your^wu 
ears the oommaud iaid by our :Blested 
Ladye on this virgin to forsake the world. 
Wherefore? Do you not believe her re- 
portr* 

** Pro<knMKlly,;father,*Vrepliedtheym]th, 
who «aw at once the danger 4>f appearing 
suspicious ; ** but I would lain hear the 
heavenly voice myself^ in order that its 
ooceilts may Ibrtever eradicate the -earthly 
passion which I have Mt for tlie maiden ; 
and tliottbusy seihriham repining, I may 
ni3rself with joy kad her to the grate of 
her' sisters." * 

** He says wdN, fitther," said the elder 
■Charters. ^ It vrill be for his haf^piness. 
How can earthly eloquence oonvince 1^ 
that of hers—* Benedicta in mvUenbteSk* " 
«--** Awe Maria !** added he, ^aiossiag him- 

^* Ompro n$btt,** 'Wn^mteA the 'friar; 
and (tiie devout cgaoulatiou was repeated 
byioll prasent it was >tben agreed that 
the soqueat of the youth should be com- 
plied with, and the friar departed. There 
was a soowl of diaappoidtroeBft^nd anger 
settfUng on ^bis (pole throw as he left the 
apartoaent, whiofaiOong ido»abl y«»dved the 
hopes laf <Raodal, ocmcwhat^lcn by the 
conscut df Hbc'lViflr, 

At «dnsat, Charters, Violette, and his 
nephew, toep^ itbeir way >up the Cowgate. 
As ilhey passed the Monastery of tiie Grey- 
fiiors, which stood in the Giussmarket, 
Randsfl, quitting >fhe>party, ran hastily to 
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"tbt gttt6) sndy iiitci roj^lSnjg tire wivhof 
t«4io kept -tratdi -there, if the father -For- 
rest ^rere'wMiin? wss'Attswered, flMtlie 
had jvtst «one eativMi leave "df theCkntr*' 
dhm. "Went he wortward, 'brother?** 
sai<i R&ndal hastily. TMs fnestioB being 
answered in the ttflSmative) Ravdid left 
flie g«te, nearly convinced 'that his tmcte 
and daughter had %een nnule ^e dnpes 
of some artifice, -in liSiidh, -frtwrtever it 
ibightbe, Father Forrest 'bore feiis^harc. 

Wjen ihey reached the western port of 
ftec}ty,1he keeper, whoiStood leaning'on 
one side the gate, accoried the party. 
*"Give you 'good clVtn, Master Ch8fteT»— 
and you pretty Bfrs 'Vfo lettc ' a nd yon 
toe, young Mastter Randid. What! y^ht 
a' gadn to see Our Ladye o* <he West 
Pbrt, I ftncy ? May-^he he propitious •to 
ye, gentles! May she tnidc you Pmvott, 
Master -Charters ; and provide fOa, ina* 
dam, wi* a befitting husband— 4bou{^h, 
now -when I lo** again, I fancy 'that*8 
done to her -hand alresdy ^-—and you 
Master llandaS, a KtlSe-minr wit, for rim 
thinking ye*ll get plenty o* siller." And 
here ^e man of keys indulged himself in 
a %alf audible dmckle, by no means agree- 
able to the merchant. 

** fVace, vorlet," he^said angrily ; **^have 
you no respect for our Bless^ Ladye?" 

**• Maist 'profound, Master Charts*,'" 
said the gatekeeper, crossing himself^ ** and 
no ift-wfll to her of '^ West Port ; and 
reason wherefore, lltketlierinitiierv^ed.'' 

Wiese last ^vords were fost on Chatters 
and Ms daughter, wholiad proceeded on« 
wards without wailing the reply ; but they 
sank deeply on the -tnind of Kandal,- w!«» 
was now resolved at anyiiazard'to vnravel 
the mystery ^hfehtn^hrouded his hopes. 

The party at length arrived -at a-small 
thatched house, 'which seemed, as it were,' 
stuck to the gtflbfle t>f a 4arge stone 'build- 
ing of many stories. At *e door of ttfa- 
house Charters kmnfked very sdRly; hut 
h was not ruiltil repeated apj^ications that 
itatlastttm-ned bade, and exhibited tlie 
, features <>fti middle-aged -woman in « fe- 
rrign costume. Tn answer to Charters^ 
1^10 Inquired if *oly FVrther John were 
wiftin ? ^e spoke a ^ew unknown -words,- 
and invited them by Tier gestures to^nter. 

^ ISbe speaks Hebrew alone," said Char- 
ters, -^^md the Tioly Fatiier brooght hef 
with hhn from Bethlehem." 

*« ©id not the Jew Hodijah', from Whom 
wet>ought-the silks, tell us, with tears in 
hfs eyes, that not one of -the children of 
his people were left in the land of his 
fathers, uncle?" 



fib'tttis fdmark CdMBtere : 

J^ 

Tliey nowentefad a soiaU low^troofed 
room, in which were hungaeaeral braiicli* 
as ofitbe paka-Jtree, brought, as Charters 
informed the youAg oaupfe, -by the .Faster 
from tlw H<% land. He also iliowed 
to then, with due reverence^ the papri 
tastimoiiial cftfaat individta^'s abstinence 
fbr forty days, sealed wnth (he leadeniseal 
of :the fiahcnnon, mod a ■■■lar certificate 
fr»m the signory. of Venice. AstiU more 
fOBMiskBUle rdique mas next approadied. 
To the uninfiBoned it seemed merely a 
h«iip4>f amail grey stones ; i>ut it becaoae 
an oljject of awe flnd revcreno^ when the 
obserrar knew that these stones had been 
broken off the identical piUar to which 
the Saviour had been bauod when the 
Roman aGldiers tignaminiousl;y scourged 
himan the judgmeBt-hali of Pilate. 

The party had ample tisie to survey 
tlMse and 4he >otfaer 4Riiioaities 'Of «be i^aoc^ 
for aftdliialiUMmr«liqisedMbi<etbehQly 
man, winse froparty Oey weve, ibigaed 
to make his appeaaance. 

He came jit last ; and his taU gaunt 
fiUgBsa, and sraa wasted ftatures, boi« ap- 
palling tealinMBy to the au at aiii} i whidi 
he h«l lundeigmie. He was appafeUed 
with the holy veslafes worn hy pnesta 
winn tiiey . oflU a sto at tiie masa^ tmd wore 
in addition a conical o^ of yellow silky 
adorned with eev eral ^itteriqg ^ms. 

OiaiteK sMid ins itw^ff mde obei- 
aance with the Imee as the Faslsr eatsMd 
the room ; but Bandal was too analoua 
to obtain from the foatoees of the roan a 
c or rob owUi op of his auspfeions to'Observe 
tiiis mark of neveneoee. 

** S mur U e tte, my ChUdrea. Ant dmU p 
Dtminut evftMeum." 

*^JSk4mm^miiuUtQf** responded Char- 
ters. ** We are come, moat raveread ^ 
ther, to liaplaBe your inwroessioo with 
our iBUmtd Lac(yc» tlMt she will again 
voachsafo to aaanifost-herself unto «% find 
declare her heavenly will regarding tb« 
■uuden, my d an ghSc R" 

** How," said ihe Faator, firowmi^ 
deeply, ** dare you to disobey the eom- 
mood alaead^ ao ^daarly given ? Km 



*^Xyneeleeismi9** saidChaaters* beating 
his "breast^ we diriwlieKre not. But the 
yauth iierfr-4the troth-fiiig^ited of my 
daughter — we wish that the oelestial voice 
may chasm aisay firom his heart >evary 
earthly feeling-for the maid." 

** Sen Charters, I k>ve tiiee aoiich; but 
I fear to comply with your request, lest 
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my frequent inCerceadon should oBknd 
her who is my guide by day and my 
guard by iiigfat-*-wfao is my glory and my 
everlasting hope." 

« Father, we will be grateftil for the 
£fiTour. I am wealthy, and——" 

« Wealthy ! Old man, of what value 
are your boarded coins to me?^>to me, 
who, in the strength which is given me, 
am exempt iVom the degrading cares of 
humanity, from the fleshly appetites which 
alone make man the slave of man. In 
the Abbey of Holyrood, and in the castle 
of Maidens— in the chambers of the Va- 
tican and of St Mark, and in the loath- 
some dungeons of the tower of London, 
I have proved -my exemption from the 
infirmities Y>f nature. " 

** Nay but. Reverend Sir,"— — 

*< Of what value is your wealth to him 
whose life has' been, and will be spent in 
solitary wanderings among the heathen 
disciples of Mahomed— the robbers of the 
Great Desert and of the Red Sea, and the 
cruel murderers who now tramii^e down 
and oppress tlie Holy Land ?** 

** I meant not, holy Father." 

•* If I would preserve the fiiVour of my 
divine Mistress, I must not so much as 
handle money. Think you she can for- 
get for what her blessed Son was sold to 
shame and death? Speak not of your 
gcrfd." 

" I meant it not for your use^ father ^ 
but she who honours you above all men 
knows better than I do the tears which it 
might dry up, and the broken hearts 
which it might heaL" 

** You say well, son— I misunderstood 
you. Follow me then to the hiunble 
apartment which has been made more glo- 
rious than the most splendid room of lung 
or kaisar, by the presence of her who is— 
Benedicta m nvutieribus.'** 

<< Ave Maria V* sighed the merchant. 

** first, however, despoil yourselves of 
all metals ; for they are crfRnisive to her 
we seek for." 

The merchant and Randal obeyed &is 
mandate. Ilie old man depo!sited a well 
filled purse and massy seal ring. Ran- 
dal also laid his purse upon the table ; but, 
entertaining a strong doubt of ever again 
seeing what was thus left to the discretion 
of the Faster and his attendants, he Con- 
ceided in his bosom a posy ring given to 
him by Violette. 

" Now, unloose your shoes and foHow 
me," said the Faster. 

The wh<^e party having complied with 



this request, followed the favoured of th« 
Viigm into an inner apartment It 
seemed to be fitted- up in the manner of 
a chapel ; but the light afforded by^two 
solitary candles did not admit of the fur- 
nishings being very distinctly visible. Af- 
ter being a few moments in the room, 
however, Randal perceived that the two 
candles were placed on an altar, which, 
was surrounded by several others unlight- 
ed» and on which were placed chaUces 
and censers similar to those used in the 
cdebration of mass. At the back of this 
altar there hung from the roof a veil of 
some dark-coloured material, and the 
apartment itself was furnished round with 
hangings of the same kind. A few feet 
in front of the altar, a wooden railing, also 
painted black, stretched across the room ; 
thus preventing the votaries from ap- 
proaching too near the olyject of their 
adoration. 

*< Kneel, my children, now," said the 
Faster, " and aid by your prayers the 
supplications which I am about to make 
for you." 

He then entered within the railing, 
taking care to close the door behind him. 
The party knelt as directed — Violette and 
her father with their eyes directed to the 
ground, and Randal with his intently en- 
gaged in watching the operations of the 
Faster. 

That personage continued kneeling be- 
fore the altar for some time ; and although 
he spoke in an under tone, Randal could 
gather enough to convince him that it waa 
the offertory to the Virgin which he waa 
now repeating. All at once, and, as it 
seemedy instantaneously, the rooms were 
fill^ with a brilliant refulgence, the lights 
that siurounded the altar were illumed, 
the veil which hung behind the altar re- 
moved, and» to the amazement— nay, the 
consternation— of Randal, he saw, as it 
were, suspended in mid air, the figure of 
a woman ! She was exceedingly beauti- 
ful, of a mild benignant-looking cast of 
countenance, her hair being shaded over 
her fair brow in the manner of the M»> 
donna. She was dressed in garments of 
the purest and most dazzling whiteneae» 
with the exception of a celestial blue scarf, 
which floated from her neck. Randal 
was 8taggered-.^eason for a while yielded 
to the illusion of sense, and he was bend- 
ing down his head in contrition and resig- 
nation, when there issued from- her lips, 
in a tone of uncommon sweetness, the 
following words :-^" Violette^ my daugh- 
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vter^ why baf« you reused to Uatento my 
words? Why hfive you allowed the love^ 
oC the youth who kneels beside you tfl> 
obscure in yc^ur heart the love of me?" 
VicAette groaned bitterly as she heard 
these. words; and the old man, beating on 
his bosom, bemoaned himself Audibly. 
Not so Randal. The Toice had arrested 
his descending look ; he saw the red lips 
parting as she spake, and perceived also 
the motion (^ her tongue and teeth. There 
needed no more to convince him that what 
he saw was mortal ; — and, in the eneigy 
of desperation, he plucked the concealed 
dagger from his bosom, and, making th^ 
back of the kneeling Faster his first step-, 
mng-stone, he was in a moment on the 
2tar, with his 1^ hand on the throat of 
the pretended Vii^n. Brandishing in 
her eyes the dagger which he held in his 
right hand, he exclaimed, " False, impious 
minion, confess thy blasphemy, or die !" 
The maiden, for such Indeed she was, 
shrieked out, " Mercy, mercy ! and X will 
confess all.'* Violette and -her father 
started to their feet, and the former al- 
most fainted from agitation, as she ob- 
served the menacing attitude of her lover, 
and the imploring situation of his com- 
panion. The Faster disappeared. 

Bandal now leaped from the altar, and, 
handing down the girl, opened the door ; ^ 
and leading in Charters and his Violette^ 
convinced them, by the evidence of their 
own touch, of the cheat which had been 
practised on them. The old man was 
so enraged at the discovery, that he was 
with difficulty restrained from striking the 
maiden. 

" Who are you ?" said RandaK 
. '* Alas, sir, I am only Mary Scot, the 
daughter of John Scot the Faster.*' 

** Was it him who induced you to cheat 
the people with this impious representa- 
• tion of our Blessed Ladye?" 

" Assuredly it was. When we return- 
ed from abroad, my father joined himself 
to Father Doughty, who works miracles 
at Loretto. 1 was employed by them as 
a cure-woman.** 

" What occupation may that be?** ex- 
claimed Charters. 

« Why, when Doughty wished to work 
a miracle^ I fell sick, took strong fits, be- 
came dumb, blind, or paralytic ; and then, 
aAer the ceremony was gone through, 
dcilfully recovered. This was to Doughty 
a source of great gain ; but my father and 
he quarrelled about dividing it, and so, 
they parted. He then came to this place. 



•ad instmc^d me to^dp as yejiave §ecp. 
Pray ye, hurt me not. I sinned not wil- 
Ungly, for my &ther threatened to take 
me abroad, and sell me to the heathen 
Tuvks, if I refused to do as he command* 
ed. 

'< I will let you free scaithless,** said 
Bandal, ** if you will tell us who taught 
you the words you said to this young 
lady.** 

Here the girl changed colour, and 
looked uneasily around the room. Ran- 
dal instantly conceived, the nature of her 
feeling, and, sei^og one of the lights, 
went round the apartment pricking the 
hangings with his dagger. At last a cry 
of terror justified his suspicion, and, tear- 
ing open the curtain, he dragged into the 
li^t Father Forrest, the Greyfriar ! 

** Speak, girU was not this the man 
who instructed you in your lesson ?** . . 

** It was he,", said the girl, trembling* 

Charters looked for a few moments un- 
belieyingly, as he saw the person of his 
^iritual guide detected in this den of im- 
piety and imposture; but the downcast 
looks of the Friar too plainly corroborated 
the assertion of his accomplice. 

** Can you tell,** said he^. ** for what 
purpose, harlot, this scheme of blasphemy 
was needful ?** 

** He expected, when the Lady Viplette 
should have become a nun, to prevail op 
you to give up your wealth for charitably 
purposes, under his direction.** 

" Ha! the double villain — But the 
wretch b not worth a word. Corner my 
children, let us leave this cursed pUce» 
ere: the walls of it fall down in vei^^eanoe 
on the heads of these impostors.** 

Randal now conducted his bri^e, who 
still seemed only partially to understand 
the nature and consequences of what had 
happened, to the i^Murtment they had ^rstr 
visited. It was empty, and the gpld whicb 
the oedulity of Charters had induced him 
to leave there, was, as might have beei^ 
expected, renioved, as were also the testi- 
monials of the Faster*s abstinence and 
pilgrimage. They hurried out of the 
bouse, heedless of the cries which indi- 
cated that the counterfeit Virgin was un- 
dergoing corporeal discipline, no doubt at 
the hands of the vindictive Friar, for the 
misfqitune wh^ch had occurred. 

Within a few days of this remarkable* 
visit to our Ladye of the West Port, the 
anxious feai^c^ Randal were for everr 
quieted by the possession of the fair Vio-; 
lette; and the happiness of the new mar-. 
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rkd pair mas looii completed hj the re~ 
cotery of tlwir father from the tnelancfaoly 
phremy whieh had so long oppressed lam. 
He became once more the cheerful btfsy 
man he had been ; and, long before' he 
had succumbed, full of years and honour, 
to the hand of death, he had the -saHisfac- 
iion of seeing Randal succeed to all the 
mic situations 'which he himself had 
bruiked, and the happy father of a gi^lant 
brood, destmed in liieir toras to defend 
the liberties and ei^oy the privileges of 
{he " "Gude Town." 

CITIES.— No. III. 
<»ORTO. 
The international connexion of Great 
Britain and Portugal, has not «Bly been 
flf <he longest standing, but also the inost 
steady and most uninterrupted, -that our 
natidn has ^ever enjoyed with any of the 
offcer powers of Europe. *Tis*rue, Bor- 
tugal, when separated from Spain, became 
weak, and needed an alliance with a state 
so completely independent of erery other, 
as to be able, by her influence or eset^ 
tions, to preserve 'what, at the time^ was 
termed the Bahnee of Power, This was 
n ece a sor yfor tbeyreservation of Portugal ; 
and tliis ally she found in Great 'Brkam. 
The treaty entered into by the two ntftions 
ibout this period, has suffered some inter- 
rvptioRs, but has never been annulled; 
and Great Britain, faithfol to its most 
SHrict obserrence, has ever stood forward 
her defender against-everyliestlle invader,' 
and never ^took advantage of ber weakness, 
when, from particular circumsMmces, she 
was obliged to si^bmit to tfie dictates of 
fhe conquerors of Emvpe, when she might 
e as ily 'have enridhed herself by «he poa- 
seseien iff her colonies ; but, ^on 4he «on- 
•ary, lent her v^tile ^strength to the pre- 
aer^wtion and emanoipaticm of our 'most 
fiMftil ally " 'from 'tbe thraldom of fb^ 
veign bondage. 

• Portngnd at this moment presents a 
moM vtmnge and interesting anomaly— 
two brothers contending for dominion. 
Buthowdifrerently are tbey-situated— and 
how diiferently do their 'respective claims 
to the mastoy press upon our annds! 
Bom Miguel, left as protector ^and guar- 
dian of an infimt queen, his own ■•teee, 
usurped the power--drove iier from the 
kingdora-^Ued St with rapine, and 'e^vety 
^^enoe to which dev otedness to a bKnd 
and 'superstitious T«ligion hurried tiim ;->- 
and Dom Bedro, the ftAtr of this queen, 
to whom, on his assuming the imperial 



title in the Brazils, he consgned the king- 
dom; but ^lo, in consequence of the 
atrocious conduct of his brotfier, it^ia- 
quished that government, tmd returned to 
place his daughter on the throne, ft is 
not our inteniion to enter at «11 -into the 
principles -or motives of eilber of these 
brothers ; but it appears tons stifficiently 
evident, that IDom Miguel oompletdy vio- 
lated the trust reposed in him ; and that 
the present attempt of Dom Pedro to re- 
gain the kingdom for his daughter, stands 
justified upon the tnost solid grounds of 
policy, whether it respects Porttigal itielf» 
or the other nations of Europe. 

Dom Pedro** resolution was "no sooner 
formed than it -was made public; yet-st^^ 
it was not sanctioned by any power in 
Bunope. In the meantime, Dom Migud's 
conduct was such, that his government 
was not formally recognised, at all events 
by this country, which, although it does 
not wish to break off afll friendly inter- 
course with the nation, seems only to keep 
accredited ministers in it, and a powerful 
naval force on its coasts, for the protection 
of British -subjects, who have sunk an im- 
mense capital in their trade with Portu- 
gaL It may -here just be remarked, that 
although Dom Pedro has -not been coun- 
tenanced by any government, yet he ^as 
suffered to collect a force, Whidi appeared 
sufficient to him for his purpose, without 
molestation ; and this force -was comp€»sed 
of various mrtions, vrho volunteered into 
his service, principally Prench and Bri- 
tish. Such an undertaking, however, 
bemg attended with mudi difficulty, ira- 
merous delays occurred ; but at last be 
arrived oti the coast 6( Portugal, and, with- 
out opposition, landed and took possession 
of the city of whidi we are now to give a 
description. 

Oporto is the second city of liie king- 
dom of Portugd, either as to size, popu- 
lation, commerce, or weahh : it is situated 
about two -miles from the mouth of the 
Dotiro or Duero, a river which rises in 
^borders of Arragon hi Spain, and flow- 
ing westward, traverses more than hdlf 
the breadth of that kingdom, forming the 
boundary between it and Portugal, in 
its lower course, it divides the latter king- 
dom, separating the provinces^of the north, 
of which Oporto is the capital, fVom the 
province of Beira, which Ues on its south-' 
em bank. As it approaches Oporto, it 
is mudi increased -from tiie accession of 
tributary streams, and is very broad and 
deep, and, during the sftaing and eariy 
part of summer, much swollen from the 
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DMtintahiSp or the noldtit tftitis which oo- 
4(mr 'in those seasons. 

The^oity is %uilt partly on a bill ancl 
^par% onithetettk of tfaeiwer ; and though 
the houses are in general i-egular, light 
■and neat, yet^ihe streets, like those of all 
4owns so situated, are not regular, but hi 
general very olean. In the lower parts of 
Che town, a bnoad iwcll4paved street leads 
to two equally handsome and Mique ones^ 
(whidi have a fineappeaittnce, and are fur- 
nished with causeways on>each side fol^tbe 
4>ene6t of foot passengers. -On Hie de- 
clivity of the biU, Uie streets, or more pr(»- 
perly fames, jnre narrow and crooked, «nd 
the most dirty. ; bot on the top ^e streets 
are in general broad, and contain a num- 
ber of elegant mansions. The steepness 
of the ascent, .(semething like our West 
Bow), renders it difficult in most places 
to reach the summit ; and on the east side, 
overhanging the river, ihe approach is by 
steps cut out of 4he rock. The stranger, 
liowever, is recompensed for all his labour 
in climbing, by the beau^ of the prospect 
be enjoys when he lias gained ^e height. 

The roadstead- of Oporto is spacious, and 
capable of containing a tboiisand vessels 
df the greatest burthen, and commanded 
by a small fort called St Joas, (St John), 
on Ae banks of the river. The quay eat- 
tendsthe whole length of the city,, tMT^ 
most simple construction, being merely for 
tite purpose of securing vessels while dis- 
charging or taking in their cargoes, and 
is often ibnnd insufficient forthat purpose 
during heavy fleods : in order, therefore, 
to prevent damage, largebooms are placed 
on the quay ibr their-further security. A 
street forms one side of the quay. Al- 
though Oporto lies entirely on the north 
side of the river, yet it has two small towns 
bdonging to it, and which are denomi- 
nated dts 'suburbs, which lie on the south 
side, viz. Gttya and Villa Nova, both po- 
pulous, but chiefly inhabited by mechanics 
and the lower classes ; and in the interval 
between them He the immense storehouses 
for depositing the wine IVom the interior 
till -the time of dipping it. 

Oporto lying in lat 41® 11' 1 5" north, 
the climate is temperate-; but ^11 in the 
winter -season it is cold, although ice is 
zardy to be seen there. During the sum^ 
merthe heat would be intolerable, but fbr 
&e' refreshing breezes which it regularly 
enjoys; vi«, from ^le east in the morn- 
ing, 'from the south dining the heat of 
the day, and from the west at night. 
The soil in its vicinity is not fertile, but 



the gardens jn^ beiMitiftiil, «nd,'MbonUng 
to Hkeir exposure or Elevation, producv 
the fruits both >of the nortfiem and soutii. 
em latitudes. 

The trade of Oporto, it is well known, 
consists principally itf 'wine, so caMed after 
its name— of which it has been known to 
export from 50 to 70^000 pipes in a sea- 
son. This last quaiitity is not produced in 
its immediate neighbourhood, but is cd^ 
lected from the surrounding districts, and 
there honsed as the grand depdt, and most 
convenient port fbr exportatimi. Nearly 
m century ago, •(1756), a chartered com- 
pany for the regulation of the wine trade 
was established by the Portuguese; bttt 
the privileges bestowed upon it have al- 
ways given dissa^sfoc^on. Accordingly, 
Dora Pedro, by one of bis firdt acts on 
landing, either abolished or greatly amend- 
ed the regulations, ^hich has so fkr throwm 
<^)en the trade as to be much move beno- 
iciid than formerly to both natives and 
foreigners. The British have long bad a 
fiictory at Oporto, where commerdid 
houses to about the number of dO aro 
established, who have an Inn or CasKO 
for themselves, nedtly fitted up with a 
veading-room and other eonveniencies. 

Oporto and its sidiurbs contain about 
7#,000 infiabitants, who, -ahbough net 
mdkoned so indolent as iheur more south- 
em countrymen, yet possess the same spirit 
of superstition and irasdbiiity, that often 
endsin'the perpetration of "the most deadly 
midnight crimes of assassination, See. & 
is ahishop*s see, \ritfa othe^^ inferior ec^ 
desiastic dignitaries irader him. 

Oporto is not a ci^ of any considerablo 
amtiqui^. According to the Portuguese, 
Gaya, on the south side of the DeUro, was 
die original capital of this province, (per- 
haps of the kingdom), and is said to oo^ 
eupy the scite o( the ancient Cide. Its 
iituaiion and conveniency, hcmKever, for 
conmierce, rendering it eminent, it waa 
dignified by the name of O Bwlo, The 
Port, (i. e. the port of the kingdom), while 
the kingdom assumed the name of Bortua 
Cale or Portugal. 

NotwT&standinglihe high importmceof 
this great outlet to -commerce, the ^rtu- 
guese monarchs do not seem to have mucb 
studied that importance. It is true, thef 
erected there both a naval arsenal and^iock- 
yard ; but herein was di^kyed a great 
virant of judgment, as, from the nature of 
the entrance e£ the Donro, it is not at all 
times either convenient or practioable to 
carry ships of war thither for nepairs; 
Lisbon itself being much more suited to 
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iQg, and the body curved, so that the 
animal appears as if suspended in the air: 
the fleetest greyhound only can overtake 
theqn. It is very amusing .to see their 
contemptuous treatment of all other pur^ 
suers : they allow them to come near, then 
give a l>ound and a snort, and trot off to 
a little distance, when they expand the 
hair on their backs, and appear quite 
white. They are very destructive to the 
corn, and are seen on farms in numerous 
herds. 

" The snails are immense ; — w* found 
one to weigh, alive in the shell, four 
ounces. Our caterpillar, fly, and bee^ are 
common; but I observed the wasp was 
not striped, nor are they numerous. The 
field-mouse is large, and very prettily 
streaked. The secretary-lnrd is held in 
very high estimation, and a penalty of five 
pounds enforced for destroying them: they 
frequent ploughed ground, and are ma- 
jestic-looking birds when walking; they 
destroy all kinds of vermin, but ^particu- 
larly snakes. 

<* We were now approaching our des- 
tination, and with a considerable feeling 
of disappointment at not having encoun- 
tered any of the wild game» which our 
companions, as well as ourselves, bad 
eagerly anticipated ; but just as we were 
passing ft gloomy and intricate part of 
the thicket,, one of the dogs made a stea- 
dy points We prepared and moved for- 
vrard, when up rose an immense leopard. 
The person in advance fired, but hb 
musket was .only loaded with slug-shot, 
and the monster made off and climbed 
with difficulty a tree. A second shot 
missed : he then crouched, shook hb tail, 
and was in the act of springing, when we 
retired ; he then jumped down, and the 
boor instantly fired, but only wounded 
him. He growled tremendously : the 
dogs attacked him and forced him up 
another tree ; the boor took a favourable 
position, fired, and the animal fell, mor- 
tally wounded. It was very lai^e^ and 
the skin was beautifully marked. . The 
Dutch call them tigers; but we were 
informed that there is no tiger in the 
colony, and this certainly was a leopard. 
This last exploit completed our day*s 
amusement, and we reached Assagi Bush 
much fatigued. 
. ** The heat of the day had been unusu- 
ally great, and towards evening the light- 
ning began to play. For two hours the 
whole horizon, to the westward, presented 
a constant blaze : between the clouds there 
appeared at times streams of liquid fire 



flowing towards the earth, but not in that 
angry manner that forked Hghtniog does 
in Europe. Thunder at last followed, 
with two such tremendous peals, that I 
can only compare them to a thousand 
rockets, closely fiillow^ by a whole vol- 
ley of artillery : it was not confined to a 
cloud, but it seemed . to roll along the 
vast canopy of heaven. A heavy shower 
of rain succeeded, which was of short da- 
ration, and the moon again shone forth at 
intervals. 

** While resting for a short time near a 
rivulet, (a blessing rarely to be met with 
in this country, and when found, the 
water is not always free from a brackbh 
taste), one of the boors espied a guana, 
and immediately chased and kilWd it. 
Thb animal is esteemed very good eatings 
but its hideous form renders it very unin- 
viting ; it feeds upon crabs and snaib, 
and its long tongue seems formed for 
drawing its prey out of holes. . Gcese^ 
particularly ducks, dread it, and carefully 
survey a pond before they venture to^ 
swim." 

AKECDOTES OF ECCENTRlCI-rV.— Ko. IV. 
SKENE OF SKENE. 

This singular character flourished in 
the counties of Aberdeen and Forfar about 
half a century ago. He .was aa ignorant 
of the world as a. sucking child, having 
never, it is believed, proceeded farther 
towards the regions of civilization than 
the good town of Perth. A neighbour of 
the wprthy laird was Sir John Ogilvie of 
Inverquharity, also a remarkable perso- 
nage, but in a very< different way. Sir 
John was a fine gentleman, had made t|i« 
grand tour, was apt to fire, at the smallest 
imagined insult offered, to his honour, fmd, 
tp crown all, he was the most skilful and 
eiKpert swordsman in his time. Don 
Quixotte and Sancho presented not a 
greater contrast than did these pair. of 
originals; and the comparison wil| hold 
good even as to personal appearance— the 
laird being short and squab, and the 
knight tall and gaunt During an elec- 
tijon, Skene made a grand dinner to seve- 
ral of the county gentlemen, and amongst 
the rest Sir John. In the course of the 
evening, the latter began, as usual, to in- 
flict on the company a tedious derail of 
the many wonderful adventures he had 
noet with in his travels. Now thU was the 
knight*s weak ^ide. His memory was so 
unfortunately defective, that he not only 
forgot how often he tortured the ears of 
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be ha» a bob-taU, I discoveml b; the 
BoAvk it made in* the dust where be was 
sitting at the time his master was taking 
down the meat" 

The Spoor^uL — A Highland smuggl«r 
having occasion, in the way of his caUing, 
to Tisili the town .of Dundee^ afWr having 
successfully disposed of his Gknlivet, was 
proceeding faomewaxds through the sub-^ 
urbs east of the town, when a buikUog 
near the toll-b^ attracted his attention, 
which was then a pepperminb distillery 
belonging^ to the late Dr Dick. Donald 
asked some boys neatvby» what it wask. 
One of them told him it was the distUUrjfm 
Donald inq^uired what they brewed, a^ 
one of the boys (a wag) answered ytfkiahjfA 
Donald peered, looked abont the pren 
miaes as if to-reconnoitre^ and then, went 
forward and humbly requested, ihaJL he 
might be admitted. Theibremani of the 
work said he might come in. Donaldr 
looked about him with no little wonder at 
the operations around hinv when the foie- 
man rinised his attention by asking him 
if he would taste ? at the same time holdn 
ing up an iron spoon (called a taster) fuU 
of bis atu01 Donald held out his stick 
at arms-length to the man and the spoon* 
and said indignantly, « Fie, man, if you. 
wco^ in my country we would gie you a 
bottle» or at least a homfu* ; but to offer 
aa honest man a speenfu'— iie^ man.'** 
The foreman, said, ** Friend, taste my 
stuff, and if you like it, youv shall have 
your bellyfuU." Donald took the spoQn,> 
andr having gulped down the contentay 
threw it from him in disdain^ Th& stuff 
was double-distilled peppermint,, whichi 
choked Don^d,. and brought him tot the> 

riihd. The foreman* aburmed^. ran- tOi 
assistancA. At, tength» after a great, 
deal (^ hosting andhiecupsi witb a stream 
of. water fmm his mouth and eyes,, he rose 
slowly up, and cried out as well as he 
coidd,. ** Curse your stuff! curse, your 
ttxk% man !->-Qh, man, did I ever think. 
tO'have lived to see the diEiy to beJleeretL 



It has been generally supposed, that 
seats in churches are a modem innovation. 
Tiie following extract from the Records 
of the Kirk-sesaon of Perth shevrs, that in 
that city at least the practice commenced 
shortly after the Reformation.—** Jam. I. 
1582, ordeans Oliver Peebles, baillie and 
kirk-master, to see s^ the deaoons of crafts. 



gtf they wMl build seats to tfacmaelTeb in 
the kirk, or else to astfurt them, that he . 
shall' give license to other honest mea to 
do* the same." 
JcmuaryS,.^CalumwfagainU'JohnI^mu^ 
1jJ72L-m About thistyme, to wit, the 5 or 6 
of Januar, Jhene Law, the pest of St Am*, 
drois, being in Edinburgh, and also in the 
Castle, ane demmditgif Jhone Knox, was 
bamal StAndrois, and gif that hiascBvaot 
Richard vras dead? who, knawing no sie 
thing, confesait the treutb. But tiie Ladie 
Home an.vitberis wad neidia thraip in his 
face tteit.he was baniai the said toone, be*( 
caua that in the yarde he had reastt sun» 
Saootis^amongis wbome thair come f|> the 
dcilwith haraia, whidi when his. servant 
Blehardsawe^ran woode^ and so dtoi— i 
. MBmimtxflte't Journal, 

Jcmuary 6. — Twe^ J[>aiy.'«»The feasli . 
o£ Epiphany is now very Ettle regarded 
in Scotland, although still observed witb 
great solemnity in England, as well ass on 
the Cimtinent Formerly it was » com>^ 
mon Christmas gambol in bothoiir Uni-K 
vcrsities, and continued atthecammence., 
ment of the last century to be usual in; 
other places^ to give the name of King or: 
Queen of the Bean to that person whose' 
extraordinary good luck it was-to hit upoa: 
that part of a divided cake, which was, 
ftanoitred above the others by having a. 
bean put in it. This King or Queen kept* 
gveat state, being attended by mimic gcan- 
dees- of his or her own creating^ during 
the brief but merry reign. The custom, 
bos now degenerated in Scotland into a. 
mere matter of Iov« divination, and » thtta> 
noticed by- one of our modeiA Scottish, 
poets:— 

To spae their fortune, many the dough 

llie lUcky ftrdeDS put in ; 
The scones- ilk uw eats fast cneugb, 

like onie bungrie glutton. 

Hus^ ia a; fiEkvourbe custom. A smaU , 
lump of dou^ from which the new-.year. 
cakes hav» been taken, is reserved, and in 
it a smaE coin^ usually a farthing, is p«t. 
The dough, b. then, rolled thin,, and cut 
into small roundseones, which, when fired*,, 
are* handed round the company. I^ota 
moment must be lost in^ eating them, it 
being of vast inqwrtance to get the scone 
with the hiddea treasure, as it i& believed' 
that happy person shdil first taste th« 
sweets of matrimonial felici^.— iieoerend 
J» NicoWs jReciew, 

JafMMry?*— This, day in fbrmer tiroes* 
was held as. ccnamemoratiTe of St Ken* 
tig^n^B widow. This saint was of royal 
Uood> being the daughter of KdUy, prince 
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of Lcinster in Irelancl. Sbe was mother 
to tbeboly Abbot Feolou or Felou. After 
the death of her busbancLshe left Ireland, 
and consecrated herself to God in a rdi- 
gioiis state, and lived in quiet austerity 
and humility. She died on the 7th of Ja- 
nuary in the year 1728.— -©wifer** Lives 
(f the Saints. 

Jan. 7. 1661.— The Marquesse of 
Montrosse his body, by order of the said 
parliament, was raised out of the Borrow- 
jnure, at Edinboroughe, and his head 
taken down off the tolbuith of Edinbo- 
roughe, and his scattered members ap- 
pointed to be brought to the Abbay church, 
where his body now lies till it be interred. 
May 11. of 1661, the said body was cai^ 
ried from thence, and interred att St Giles' 
church, in Edinboroughe, in great pompe, 
being attended by his Majestie*s Commis- 
sioner, and the greatest pairt of the Mem-^ 
bers of Parliament.-!— LamotU. 

JaniLary 9.— 5if Fillan*s day. Tliis 
saint was the son of Kentigem, as already 
mentioned. His father, in consequence 
of a vision, ordered him when bom to be 
thrown into a lake, from whence he was 
miraculously delivered and restored to his 
moAer. Kfe became a monk, and his 
sanctity was manifested in a most remark- 
able manner to his brethren. A divine 
light was always seen to fill his cell, and 
often when writing with his right hand, a 
miraculous light sprung out from his lefty 
thus enabling him to oonttnue his holy, 
labours even amUl darkness. He. was af-^ 
terwards appdnted Abbot of Pittenweem^ 
but after some years resigned his chaige^ 
and retired to the wilds of Glenorchy* 
where he built a church, and, after sereial 
years, died on the 9th of January in the 
seventh century. The piety of Robert 
Bruce attributed the glorious victory of 
Bannockburn chiefly to the interference 
of this Saint. The story is thus told by 
Hector Boece. " All the nicht afore the 
bettall. King Robert was richt wary, hav- 
and ^«te solicitud for the wdl of his 
army, and micht take na rest, but rolland 
all jeopardies and chance of fortoun in his 
mynds and sumtymes he went to his 
devout contemplation, makand his ori- 
soun to God and Saint FhiUane, quhais 
arme, as be beletvit, set in silver, wes closit 
in ane cais within hispulyion; trusting 
the better fortoun to follow be the samen. 
In the mentyme, the cais chukett to sudr 
danlie, bot any motion or werk of mortall 
creatures. The priest, astonist be this 
wounder, went to tfie alter quhare the 
cms lay, and, quhan he ftind the arme in 



the cais, he cryit, ** Heir is ane grit me^ 
rakle !'* and incontinent' be confessit, how 
he brocht the tume cais in the fdld, dre- 
dand that the rillik suld be tint in the 
feild, quhair sa grit jeoperdies apperit. 
The king, rejoicing of this mirakell, past 
the remanent nicht in his prayeris with 
gud esperance of victorie." The miracle 
being made known to the soldiers, greatly 
encouraged them. After the victory, Ro^ 
bert founded a priory in honour of the 
Saint, on the water of I>ochent in the dk* 
trict of Breadalbane, which, at the Refor- 
mation, fell into the hands at the noble 
fiunily of that name. The St Fillan*s 
Sqpiety for the Preservation of Highland 
Exercises, hold their meetings there yearly 
in the month of August. 

Rise of Quakerism in Scotlai^.^^In thi^i 
moneth of Januar 1655, and in sindry 
other monethes preceding, and many 
monetbs following, thair rais up great 
numbers of that damnable sect of ye 
Quakcres, quha, being decavit by Sathan, 
drew many away to their profession, both- 
men and women, sundrie of them walking 
throw the streites all naiket, crying, <* This 
is the way, walk ye into it ;'* uthcrs cry-^ 
ing out, *> The day of salvation is at hand,: 
draw near to ye Lord, for the sword o# 
^e Lord is drawn, and will not be put up 
till the enemies of the Lord be destroyet" 
Some of thir Quackeres being recallit, be-: 
gan to question quhidder that power by 
which tbay vrur so stranglie acted was 
divyne or diabolicall. Thairupone they: 
wer stricken with pannick feares, and sum 
bunders wer carryed to tak up a knyff, 
laying upone a tabic, and thair hand* 
caryed to thair throat ; and a voyce said^ 
Open a hole thair, and I vrill g^ve the words 
of eternal lyff; quhich maid sum of thame> 
to apprehend that it<was the deviU, he 
being the prince of the power of the air. 
The spirite also and power that Satan had : 
over thame^ telling thame that he was* 
Cryst, and soliciting thame to entertene 
and embrace him as they had done for-' 
merlie; with this, and mony uthers the 
like, this evill spirit prevoillet with much 
people, and cbarget thame to deny aH 
ministeriall teaching and ordinances.— 
NicoWs Diary. 
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RALPH COURTNEY. 

A TAJ.E OF THE FBENCH REVOLUTION. 

I WAS bora about the beginning of th6 
year 1769. Of my very early years it 
matters not to relate. I must have been 
like other children, I suppose, who smile 
and weep, they scarce know why ; who are 
taken with the glory of a gingerbread 
crown; and who are marvellous proper 
judges of the figure and action of an 
hpbby>horse. From the years of eight.to 
seventeen I attended school, where 1 ac* 
quired the knack of reading and spelling 
words correctly, of writing without much 
effort, of robbing orchards, of barring out 
refractory pedagogues, and of haranguing 
my fellows in devilry. ^ 

. My teacher was pden known to declare 
of me» ** That if X found any thing bad, it 
was sure to become worse ere I had done- 
with it." ^^robably it was for this reason- 
I became an attorney. However that 
may be, in one short week after leaving 
school, I found myself, with my little 
chest, packed into the rearward of a car- 
rier's waggon for safe delivery in Lon- 
don. In lK>ndon I arrived— 'delivered 
irpy credentials-^and was forthwith in- 
stalled in the office of a solicitor " in great 
practice,** as the term goes. -In one 
mouth I became better acquainted with 
chicanery, lying, and the vices of petty 
man, than >t|ie oldest inhabitant of my 
native village, upon whose countenance 
time bad stamped fourscore, could have 
iijaagined. I grew in grace with my 
employer. For why? I was a hero at 
making up a bill of costs~>a small charge 
stuck in my gizzard, and so I charged 
like a prince. I was a ready prompter, 
either of truth pr falsehood^ to a barrister 
likely to break down for lack of somethings 
to say.: My cofnpany was courted by 
brother scribes-creatures whose minds 
are mean as their employment ! I was in 
short space the great man of their clubs— 
tbe tavern swaggerer— the arch-enemy of 
the police, and other old women. Such 
courses could not long- be continued in, 
without draining a longer purse than mine 
- djry ; and accordingly I soon ha^ recourse 



to means, which I formerly would have- 
shrunk at, to supply my wants. My 
master*s money was oftener applied in aid 
of my pleasures than his business. Two 
or three awkward mistakes came to light. : 
At length I found, from my very embar- 
rassed situation, that it was high time to 
shift my quarters, and only awaited for a 
favourable opportunity to do so with a full 
purse* I have ever entertained a most 
decided aversion to poverty. It causes' 
more of the crime which the world attri- 
butes to a pure love of iniquity, than you 
are aware of. What inducement has one 
to rob and murder, when his purse and 
belly are full? The l>ea3ts of tlte forest 
may prowl in safety when their king has 
made his dinner. 

Thus I reasoned with myself one. 
morning when dispatched with a fee to 
Counsel* " Here ore fifty guineas good ;- 
if I do not make free With these fifty- 
guineas, I may, for the procuring of other! 
fifty, be under the disagreeable necessity 
of picking tlie pockets, or knocking down 
one or two of my species. This same- 
counsellor is very rich ; and fiEiith, friend; 
Ralpho, thou art devilish poor.'* Vio.i 
lence bad hitherto been hostile to my 
nature. It is a wise saying, and worth a 
thousand homilies, ** necessity hath no 
law.** Necessity hath been my plea in 
exculpation, where exeulpation was ne- 
cessary, during the whole course of my' 
public and private life. Necessity hatli 
been the plea in exculpation of. every 
tyrannical tneasure adopted in all ages,, 
(particularly in this), by every tyrannical 
sovereign. Doth the possessions of one 
state approximate too closely to the pos-' 
sessions of another? Necessity cries in a 
loud and imperative voice, •" War, war to 
the hilt ;'* and so, some thousands of su- 
perfluous subjects are quietly disposed of. 
Doth a man of genius preach unwelcome 
truths to a suffering people? Necessity 
says to the sovereign or minister hurt 
thereby, " To prison with him, master of 
mine, or by my troth *tis like ere long, 
you change places with him.*' Doth a. 
general jostle his very good and stedfast. 
friend, a brother general, on the march to. 
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preferment ? Necessity, still at hand, cries 
out lustily, " Off with him to the Indies, or, 
if you wish him expeditiously earthed, oSt 
with him to the serene clime of Sierrs 
Leone. May he live a thousand years !" 

Advised by ray privy counsellor ne- 
cessity, X ventured tp cash the dmft for 
fifty guineas, and sink the contents for 
mine own peculiar. But, as politeness 
was ever an ingrain of my nature, I deemed 
that a notice in due form of my deed was 
absolutely necessary for the contentment 
of the worthy barristen Thus my letter 
ran:—- 

« Sii^— You have often told me I would 
< come to something. * As I am in danger 
of coming to nothing more brilliant, by 
remaining longer in this country, than 
main actor in a Tyburn tragedy, I deem 
it both unwise and unjust to allow your 
prophecy to fall to the ground : I shall 
therefore take the liberty of discounting 
a draft for fifty guineas, which my late 
«mploy«r intended for your use, wHh 
Messrs ■ ' ', &c your bankers. If the 
money is ever returned, you can console 
yourself with the old adage, ** money 
fonnd is money gained," and that there is 
more honesty in the world than your 
philosophy dreamed of. If the money is 
not returned, (and I confess the prdl)a^ 
bility in favour of the supposition U 
strong), you will have the cheering reflec- 
tion of having given a pnsh to the chariot 
wheels of an aspirant to ibme. Should 
yeu' hear my name bespattered vf ith praise 
at any future time«— should you hear me 
slyled a philosopher, a statesman, or a 
hero, say to yourself, and be comforted in 
liie sayings * fifty guineas worth of this 
is mine^' 

" If these bints lose the effect intended, 
lay not the fkult on them or me. Both 
wUl be found good, if not egregiously 
abused. Thine in sincerity and thank- 
folness of heart, 

«. Ralph Coubtnby." 

With my relations I had for long space 
held, no cotntnunion. My evil courses 
had come to my (kther^s knowledge, and 
hift last letter was fUll of most bitter up- 
bMidingS'-Myf mispent time— talents mis- 
applied, ts it the sure way to redeem an 
^ring mortal, to dress up hk misdeecb 
anew— to set them in glaring colours be- 
fbre his eyes? I \hink not. The old man 
meant welL I acknowledge this now; 
but at the time my heart was ftill of evil 
against him. His letter, instead of re- 
ckdming, only incited me to take the step 
I have «nettlioned> and the worse ones 



that followed. My father's door wa» 
barred against me for ever. I had no 
one to whom I could go ibr asdstince-> 
fbr counsel ; I was alone in the world. 
A species of insanity clouded mv native 
mind— it still hangs about me. You have' 
h^rd me make most excellent good jests 
this night; but the heart owns no kin to 
my tongue — it is dark and fearfully trou- 
bled. To my father I wrote thus laco- 
nically ::— 

" Sir — my father— I am about to quit 
England for ever. If you bear my name 
covipled with infamy, say * necesn^ con* 
pelled him.' I was not altogether un- 
lovely. What am I now? what will I 
yet be?— I mean not to impute cruelty to 
those who have brought me thus low. 
Mistaken conduct on the part of those 
who ought to hkve known better, is the 
cause &t all my errors.— .Farewell — thy ' 
sou. Raitb." 

Having thus discharged those duties 
v^hich I considered ntyself called upon to 
perform, I procured a fitting disguise. It 
consisted of a watchman's great-coat, cot- 
to a comfortable surtout length, a red 
wig, a pair of buckskin unutterables dis- 
charged by a postillion as unfit for sei^ 
vfoe; shoes plentifblly hobnailed, and, as 
was evident from their size, net made to 
order— in short, an easy wear. Without 
the smallest fear of detection, I sallied 
Ibrth in these habiliments, walk«d at a 
moderate pace to Dover, stepped en board 
the packet-boat, and in a few hours found 
myself on the highway to Paris.— Paris ! 
what a scene it was thine to present when 
first X entered thee, on the evening of the 
2ist January 1793 ! The hum ol* exdtecl 
thousands ndght be heard at twenty miles 
distance. The furious yells of the mob 
waxed fearfully distinct as I neared the 
city. Nature seemed to look gloomily on 
the deadly orgies man was celebradng. 
The very air was close, confined, damp. 
The sun had retreated sooner than usual 
behind his curtain, as if anxious to close 
the day upon which so Moody a tragedy 
had been enacted. Louis XVI. had been 
murdered upon the very day I entered 
Paris. 

What a crowd of strangely excited 
beings passed in quids succession before 
me. How unlike their mien to llie staSd 
sober citizens of the English capital.--^ 
Here you might see one who had been an 
unwilling spectator of the butchery. His 
eyes are distended ; his muscles are swol- 
len ; horror is stamped on every lineament 
of his fitce^ He flies to one of Aose sinks 
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of infamy (kept for the purpose), Ibat he 
may drown in debauchery the remeo»* 
brance of the deed. Hiere you ^ee the 
fiery demagbgue^ redolent of the new star 
which had arisen iArb«n Louis*s act f6r 
ever. Joy— such joy as Sathanas might 
fed when recounting to liis admiring 
legions tlie conquest obtained Over God's 
new ctetmhn, man— agitates his Inreast 
Down his broad expanse of brow the big 
drops of sweat are tridding ; his sleeves 
are tucked up to the shoulder, and in 
hts hand he bears a pike of formidabk 
dtmeosions. The point of it is smeared 
with the rich aristocrat's blood, who, but 
a short time before^ looked upon his mur- 
derer as a different speoimen of God*s 
handiwork. Again, another demon, and 
« worse. A woman! X*ook to her 
dfBBs. A coat torn from the back of one 
of the late king^s faithf«l Swiss guards ; 
a sailor^s cowl surmounting the hair of 
uncombed grey ; a petticoat, whose length 
might make an opera dancer blush ; feet, 
guiltless of shoes; a kHig knife, which 
has drunk cither blood than thut of « bulls 
and sh^,** is thrust into the greUsy Mt 
which eaciecles her waist "jDms much 
of the dress. But ihh face— HeU could 
not boast one in which every deadly pas* 
sion was more vividly pourtrayed ! 

Tou may readily enough suppose that 
scenes like these, so foreign to Inity expe- 
rience, would hdve disgusted, perhaps 
^Harmed me. Far from it. An impreg- 
Batfon of the arch devil was within me. 
i could have given vent to the exuberance 
of my joy, i* shoutings and sougs of 
merriment* Around me every thing bore 
miliks of matt*8 degradation. To whom 
should I have joined myself? The good 
cause? I WAS FALLEN 1 Who should have 
been my mates? The virtuous man ! He 
would have spumed me o*er his tbresbdld. 
Tlie high cbivalric aristocracy, to whom 
I wished success? They would have 
avoided me as they would the plague. 
' Young men of my own age and staHon ? 
Could they take by the band in friendship 
the foul polluted felon? But— the men 
now around me liad fallen from their high 
estates; ^<!3^ were my mates. 

I sauntered jauntily along one of those 
numerous dirty Uttle alleys that lead to the 
Seine. My step was ehistic; my wrist 
plianUy twirled an inplement of war, if a 
bar of iron, sbarp-^Inted, wliich I had 
picked up on entering the city, can with 
propriety be called so. Every thing of, or 
belonging to me, ind^, from the strong 
b9tA of the pulse, down to the mincmg 



pac^ at which I walked, gave tdk^n of a 
spirit at peace within itself. I was thinks 
ing at the moment how I could make 
myself « generallT useful,'* as the news» 
papers have it, when I heard the quick 
tramp of a great body of people behind 
me, and immediately afterwards discerned 
the lurid flash of an hundred tonchfs 
flickering against the dingy buildings on 
the opposite dde of the street. My flrst 
thought was to fly, as I was rather un- 
prepared to give an account of myself; 
but the fVencfa rifle is not apt to err, and 
my shoes were not peculiarly adapted, lis I 
have already hinted, to smart progression. 
I therefore stood my ground. 

" Who goes there? Answer;** was the 
first salutatiott that greeted roe. The 
sound I can compare to nothing, but tb«t 
which a tolerably blunt weapon makes 
when it crish-erashes through the flesh 
and muscles of an unfortunate fellow- 
creature submitting to French mob law. ' 

" Whom hold you in pariey, Dennis?" 

" Faith, I know not, but i^— (a shot at 
the cut and quality of my apparelling)—- 
it seems a man. Who are you ? answer, 

o r i* and a long clear-burnished knife 

seemed anxious to form an aciiuaintance 
with my ribs. I bowed very humbly to 
the gentleman and his weapon of oflenc^ 

" I shall not put you to that 

trouble, my good brother. Within these 
fifty hours I have become a citizen of 
France." 

** By my credit, he looks liker a spy,*' 
some one near me muttered, so lOud* bon^ 
ever, that several standing around caught 
up the song, and it went swiftly through 
the mob, which now kept anxiously press- 
ing forward upon me. A little courage 
was necessary. 

<* Who raised this insulting cry? Will 
any citizen point to the man ? I promise 
you I shall make short work with him*'* 
Here I flourished my bar of iron. 

** Bravo 1 bravo! hurra, for the little 
citizen,** burst ftrom the fickle wretches. - 

When silence had obtained, my oldest 
firiend«*4]e of the knife— was pleased to 
say in a voice as smooth as his rusty laryn^ 
would permits'' You talk well, and bold- 
ly, sir; but these citizens of Parivexpec<^ 
and demand an account of you. Why 
4io you skulk idly albng a by-str^t, when 
all PSaris is astir, and armed to the teeth ?** 
" Why, in God*s truth, citizen, I see 89 
Kttle difference in our conduct and maa.- 
ner of thinking, that I wonder greatly you 
waste so much time, which might be much 
better employed, iipon a thing like me> 
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May I iilquire what these dtizens ^eek 
here?*' 

** To execute their just rerenge upon a 
traitor to the state, wh^ harbours here.** 

" *Ti8 a praiseworthy errand. I am 
with you."** 

** We herd not with unknown men. 
You are not a child of France-^iK^at are 
you ?'* 

"An Englishman— an Englishman ex- 
iled by his country, for the advocation of 
those principles which have enabled you 
to cast away your chains, and to trample 
under foot the tyrapt and his minions. 
My body has been held bound for your 
.cause — my name has been traduced, vili- 
fied, gibbeted on a pillar of infamy, for 
your cause, in the country which I have 
left. I come among you with nothing 
but my honour, and my love for you, as 
recommendations in my favour. Will 
you accept them ?'* 

" Yes, yes ! Long live the gallant Eng- 
lishman ! Your hand, my brave. A kiss, 
my little one.** Such were the greetings 
that followed my short but " romantic** 
story. • • « « « 

• ♦ ♦ Each seemed un- 
certain of the game next to play. At 
length a hum was heard, as of an advanc- 
ing troop ; it came nearer and nearer ; the 
waves of. the multitude divided, to allow 
the passage of about twenty men, who 
dragged to the spot where 1 was stand- 
ing, surrounded by the chiefs of the as- 
sembly, an aged venerable man. His 
white hair streamed over his countenance, 
effectually concealing it from observation. 
'The crew who had borne bim along, had, 
by their rough treatment, deranged his 
dress. Blood streamed from his mouth 
and nostrils. 

I observed from the interchanged glan- 
ces—the nods^the whisperings — that I 
was still an object of suspicion. In a 
voice aping firmness, I said to the man 
'who appeared the main actor in the work, 
" Whom bring you to us for judgment, 
'citizen?'* 

" A countryman of ymirs* From the 
bouse of the infamous Count — — we saw 
him depart, and straightway laid hands on 
him. He is an aristocrat. Give him the 
knife!'* 

** Let his white hairs save him ; he can- 
not injure us. *' There was a violent move- 
ment on the part of the mob. — A sharp 
shrill voice behind me said, "' Beware V* 

** White hairs, forsooth ! More treacfa- 
)ery and wile lie bid under these grey 
hairs, than we wot of.** 



*< Oh, save m6, save me, countryman, 
if you indeed be so, from these itibuman 
men J** 

" What, my pretty talker, do you trem* 
ble? take the knife.*' 

" Spare me, spare me, sir ! as you hope 
for salvation.* With my life you take my 
children*s.** 

" Your children shall be minded !** 

How was I to act? My own nature 
shrunk from blood ; but my character with 
the base crew, perhaps my life, depended 
upon my firmness. Mercy cried, " Save 
him ! Do no murder !'* The devil urged 
" necessity,** and I gobbled the bait. 

I took the knife, and while my aged 
victim clasped my knees, and prayed for 
mercy, I stabbed hun to the heart. He 
fell backwards into the artns of one of 
those who had apprehended him. His 
white locks by the action waved apart— 
the torch-light fell upon his face, and I 
discovered in the person of ttie murdered 
m ***** * 

Sir, you have heard me laugh at crimes, 
and thought I had no remorse here— 
here; but it is false. The worm that 
never dies at this moment is writhing and 
twining in my heart. This creation, which 
is so smiling, so beautiful, so full of God, 
is to me an hell ; the damned there can- 
not sufier what I do here. This excellent 
and noble work, this man upon whose 
countenance God*s'srgil is set, is now only 
to me a thing for destruction. Hell's 
gates are yawning wide for me. Who 
dare say, " Peace, peace to thee; even 
thy leprous heart may be cleansed ?" No, 
no ; there is no place in heaven for 

A Parricide! 



THE GIPSIES. 

With the exception of the tribes of Is- 
rael, there is not, perhaps, in the known 
world, a more distinctly marked race of 
people than the gipsies. In all countries, 
and'under all circumstances, they are the 
same : —in their manners, customs, mode 
of living, religion, no change has been 
wrought on that singularly distinct tribe; 
climate has produced no alteration on their 
appearance ; nor has their sojourning near 
the abodes of civilized life, been able to 
effect any change, for centut-ies past, in 
wooing them from their predatory and 
unsettled mode of living ; or their wan- 
dering from place to place, and emigrat- 
ing from one part of the worid to anotiier. 
When we consider, however, their eastern 
origin, and the circumstances under which 
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tlifM people Jiave faitherto existed, we can- 
not woader that they have remained to the 
present period* what they were when they 
first arrived in Europe. They came into 
our .quarter of the globe, strongly imbued 
with their deep-rooted affections and pre- 
judices, unused to reflect, and fettered by 
previous habits; and in this state they. 
have remained, without any means being 

"used for the purpose of reforming or in- 
atructing tbem^ On their first arrival, 
they dispersed themselves widely over al- 
most every country, until their depreda- 
tions began to be so loudly complained of, 
that governments were obliged to take of- 
ficial notice of them, and to endeavour to 
put them down as a nuisance no longer 
to be tolerated. Numbers were taken, 
and many of them suffered the last pe- 
nalty of tlie law : afterwards the milder 
sentence of banishment was resorted to ; 
and in this manner they were driven froiq 
one country to another, until they were 
persecuted by almost all states and king- 
doms. In process of time these severi- 
ties were somewhat relaxed, and the gip-^ 
sies s^aln crept in by degrees, and were 
suffered to remain unmolested; though 
they still continued to live in perpetual 
fear, innocent or guilty, lest they might 
be taken unawares, merely because they 
belonged to that unfortunate race, and de- 
livered over to the executioner. . In their 
own country they had been accustomed 
to live remote from cities and towns ; and 
during their early persecutions in this 
country, they were forced to fly for refuge 
to the innermost recesses of the forest, and 
to the mountains ; and their being thus 
driven from the abodes of men, may in 
some degree account for their remaining 
so long in tlieir aboriginal state. 

The gipsies are said to have first ap- 

,peared in Europe early in the sixteenth 
century, though some, writers ascribe it 
to the fiflteenth. Many speculative in^ 
quiries as to their direct origin have been 
made since that period ; but as the opi- 
nions of the difi'erent writers have been 
^o various, we sh^U content ourselves by 
merely stating, what seems to be undoubt- 

- ed on all .hands, that they take their de- 
scent from the East — the general opinion 
being, that they owe their origin more 
directly to the Egyptians, from whence 
they have derived their English appellation 

The gipsies seem first to have made 
their appearance in Germany about the 
year 1517, though, as we have already 
i^eniorked, some writers state it as having 



taken place in 1417. BUckstone refutes 
the latter opinion, and cites his authorities 
for believing, that they emigrated from 
Egyp{ when Sultan Selim conquered that 
country in the year 1517. At this pe- 
riod, says our authority, " several of the 
natives refused to submit to tlie Turicish 
yoke, and revolted under one Zinganeus* 
whence tlie Turks call them (tlie gipsies) 
Zinganees ; but being at length surround- 
ed and banished, they agreed to disperse, 
in small parties all over tlie world, where 
their supposed skill in the black-art gave 
them an universal reception in that age of 
superstition and credulity. In the com- 
pass of a very few years they gained such 
a number of idle proselytes, (who imitated 
their language and complexion, and be- 
took themselves to the same acts of chiro- 
mancy, begging, and pilfering), that they 
became troublesome, and even formidable, 
to most of the states of Europe." Ac- 
cordingly, we find they were expelled from 
France in the year 1560, and from Spain 
in 1591. England, however, appears to 
have taken alarm at their numbers, even 
at an earlier period ; and hen9e we find 
them described by the statute, 22. Henry 
VIII. c. 10. as *' An outlandish people* 
calling themselves Egyptians, using no 
craft nor feat of merchandise, who have 
come into. this realm, and gone from shire 
to shire, and place to place, in great com- 
pany ; and used.great, subtle, and crafty 
means to deceive the people, bearing them 
in hand, that they by palmistry could tell 
men*s and women's fortunes, and so many 
times by craft and subtilty have deceived 
the people of their money, and also have 
committed many heinous felonies and rob- 
beries." Wherefore they are directed to 
avcHd the realm, and not to return, under 
pain of imprisonment, and forfeiture of 
their goods and chattels; and upon their 
trials for any felony which they may have 
committed, they shall not be entitl^ to n 
jury de medietaie lingum. Subsequent sta- 
tutes of equal severity were enacted, viz. 1» 
& 2. Philip and Mary, c. 4., and 5th of 
Elizabeth, c. 20. ; whereby all persons were 
prohibited from importing them into Eng- 
land, under a penalty of forty pounds; 
and all the gipsies were ordered to leave 
the country within one month after the 
passing of the Act ; ** or if any person, 
being fourteen years pld, whether natural 
bom subject or stranger, which hath been 
seen or found in the fellowship of such 
Egyptians, or which hath disguised him 
or herself like them, or shall remain in the 
same one month, at one or several, tim^s. 
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it it Matty without benefit of cleigy/' 
Mr Mattbew Hale even infotnn ufl, that at 
one of the Suffolk assizes no less than 
thirteen persons were executed upon these 
statutes a few years befbre the Restoration ; 
but, to the iMMiour of humanity, there are 
no instances on record of like severity 
subsequent to that period. 

They do not appear to have been pur* 
sued with such rigorous measures in Scot- 
land ; but, on the contrary, seem to have 
enjoyed some share of royal indulgence^ 
as it appears a writ of the Privy Seal, 
dated 1668, was passed in favour of their 
chief John Faw ; and, in the following 
tear, he obtained a pardon tKrm Queea 
Jtfary of Scotland for the murder of Ni- 
nian SmalL A writ was also passed in 
15d4, supporting John Faw, lord and carl 
of Little Egypt, in the executkm of Jus« 
tice on his company and folkj conform to 
the laws of Egypt, md in punishing eep" 
tain persons there named, who rebelled 
against him, left him, robbed him, and 
infused to return home with him. King 
James*8 subjects were, moreover^ com>' 
mended to assist In apprehending them, 
and in assisting Faw and his adherents to 
return home. 

Faw, who probably staid some time in 
England 'previous to his coming to Scot^ 
land, seems to have been a personage of 
some considerable note among the gipsies, 
aft they then received an appellation which 
they still retain, The Faw Gang; and it 
consists with our own knowledge, that 
a noted personage bearing that name still 
presides, as a kind of chief, over a tribe 
of gipsies located in a small village not far 
fVom the foot of the Cheviot mountains^ 
to which commimity we may perhaps have 
occasion in a subsequent number to direct 
the attention of our readers. 

All historians seem agreed, that when 
the gipsies first made their appearance in 
■Europe, they wished to be considered as 
pilgrims ; and the people at first were S0 
rei^y in believing that they were real 
pilgrims, and holy persons, that it not 
only procured for them toleration, but 
saf^«onducts in many places. The im^ 
pression, (says a late writer)) their preten^ 
siofls had made on the people among 
whom they came, did not entirely subside 
doting half a century; but afterwardsi 
the gipsies being watched with a more 
Jealous eye, it appeared but too dearly^ 
that instead of holy pilgrims they were 
. the mere reftise of humanity, who often, 
under pretext of saf^ conduct, committed 
«ll manner of etcesses." 



Accordingly, when they found their 
impositions detected, they vrere obliged 
to betake themselves to some legitimfito 
means for subsistence; many of tbem 
being afterwards employed in Hungary 
in the vrorking ot iron, stiU their prind- 
pal employment) and GteUmon, citea thft 
following order, aa given by King Uladif*> 
laus. King of Hungary (—• << 1^ every 
officer and subject, of whatever rank and 
condition, do allow to Thomas Polgar, 
leader of twenty-five tents of wandering' 
gipsien, free residence every- where; and 
on no account to molest him or bis people, 
because they bad prepared military storea 
for the Bishop Sigismund at Fiiafkir* 
Chen." 

Hie complexion of the gipsica is of a. 
dark-brown or olive colour, with remark'* 
ably white teeth, red lips, sliarp b}ad& 
rolling eyes, and long jet-black hair.- 
They take great pride in the latter, and 
wiH not suffer it to be cut on any acoountr> 
Tbey are of middling stature, well formed 
in their bodies, and well proportioned ia> 
their limbs. << Every gipsy, (says OrclU 
man), is naturally endued with i^ll^," 
great suppleness, and the A«e use of lida 
Hmbs.. These qualities are perceptible in 
his whole deportment, but in an extraor- 
dinary degree whenever he happens to bo 
surprised in an improper place ;«— in the 
act of thieving, with a atolen goose or 
fowl in his hand, he runs off so uimbly^^ 
&at, uniese bis pursuer be on horseback/ 
tlie gipsy is sure to escape." They are 
a very hardy race of mortals, and cany 
without inconvenience, subject themselves 
to all the changes of climate, or extreme 
beat or cold ; and this may probably arise 
firom the hardy manner in which they are 
brought up from their childhood, being 
frequently exposed, daring the coldest 
seasons, in a state bordering on nudity, 
even when mere infknts.— >Gtpaies are 
not over nice aa regards their clothing, lazi- . 
ness being a quality so inherent in their 
natures, that they would rather aUow their 
garments to foil fVom them piecemeal, 
than be at the trouble «f repairing them* 
They are, however, food of gaudy colours, 
blue and red bdns their favourites* They 
have a strong predilection for tainted meat ; 
and tbey even are-said to prefer it, when it 
ia almost in a high atate of putrefoctbo^ 
Of this we have the testimony of vartona 
writers, and may here introduce a dc« 
acription, given by a gentleman, of one of 
their nightly carousals in Norwood Forest 
in 1 801 . "It was on one of thoee evenings 
i«i July, when, by stlBpending bis Juimid 
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nande over the cope of bwYen, the wttp^ 
ing saint incvwaed the gloom of nightfolU 
I happened to be walkiog home entirdy 
alone, through a wide kmeaome foresl- 
lane> when I was 8iirpri9ed, at one of its 
abrupt turnings, by the view of a fiercO 
firei and the sound of vociferations of 
such dubious tenor, that I was doubtftil 
whether they inx>ceeded from anger, joy, 
or terror* However, I soon discovered 
that tb^y resulted from hilarity alone, 
being nothing but the jargonish effusions 
of a gang of gipsies over (in their estima* 
tioa) a most voluptuous supper, consisting 
of a rotten sheep, a leash of hedgehogs, 
and a bnce of gulls, that had probably died 
in the neighbouring common in conse* 
quence of eating wild camomile. The 
effluvia of these dainties predominated 
stiongly iQ the evening breeae, and were 
powerfully blended with the Aimes of to* 
baccOk brandy, and onions, three ikvourfte 
articles of Egyptian luxury. This party 
could not be otbefwise than happy in the 
enjoyment of a fmat ^so much to their 
taste, especially as their festivity was 
heightened by dancing, iddling, and 
tumbHng. Their tents were pitched bo- 
neath some oaken hedge-rOw pollards, and 
about them liy hales of trumpery out o( 
number, together with the implements 
necessary for rat^catchtng, tinkering, abd 
rasor-grinding, the ostensible callings of 
gipsy-men. Their as^ and ponies were 
browsing greedily on the low thickets 
stuff and herbage near, add their dogs 
were slumbering on the bundles df ragged 

They are also said td be particularly 
fond of animab that have been destroyed 
by fire; and, when this happens in their 
neighbouriiood, they assemble from alV 
quarters for the purpose of drawing flie 
halC^consomed carcasses from the ashes. 
In a future' number we shall direct the 
attention Of our readers more particularly 
to the manners, customs, and occupations 
of the gipsies:; and also to their past and 
present condition in the various countries 
of Europe. 



ACCOUNT OF THE BASS 
ROCK, &c. 
The Ba^ is an insulated rock at the 
mouth of the Frith of Forth, nearly oppo- 
site to the town of Dunbar, and the rums 
of TaritaUan Casde. It is of a circular 
form, nearTy a mile in circumference, and 
rises in majestic bnt inaccessiUe preoi- 
pices, 'on the west, north, and south sides, 



to the heiglit of from 800 to 300 feet 
On the 'south the rock declines, and it 
is only at this point it is accessible, and 
that only in calm weather. Ilie coUi^ 
tinual beating of the waves has opened 
large excavations all around the lower 
sides, and a cavern runs through it fVxnn 
north-west to south-east : it is quite dark iti 
the centre, where there is a pod of water 
of great depth ; and at this spot it is ra6sC 
contracted, widening gradually towards 
both openings. There is a spring of ex- 
cellent water on the top of the rock, and 
snffident soil to produce pasture for a few 
sheep; but its principal inhabitants-^ 
especially during tiie spring and sumtner 
months, are of the feathered tribes-*-vast 
quantities of solan geese and other aqua^ 
tic birds resorting to the inaccessible re- 
cesses in the sides of the rock, where with 
little disturbance they propagate tiieir 
spedes, and about the commencement of 
winter take their leave. 

From this description the island of th» 
Bass cannot present so very enticing ■ 
picture as to tnake it a desirable residence.. 
It is from the circumstance, however, that 
this barren and most inhospitable rock 
was selected by the tyrannous ministers 
of ourmosttyrannousTulers, the Charles V, 
for tlie confinement of some of the best 
patriots Scotland ever produced, either in 
a civil or ecclesiastical capacity, that we 
have inserted this article ; and after giving 
some more detailed account of it, we meati 
to follow it up with anecdotes, or sketches, 
of the lives of some of the most illustrious^ 
prisoners in this, what has not been im- 
properly designated, the ** Sbottish Bas-- 
tile." 

According to the best accounts which 
we possess, the Bass was originally the 
property of tiie Lord of Wachton, and had 
a fortress on the top of it By means, 
not the fturest, it came into the possession 
of Sir Andrew Bamsay, provost of Edin- 
burgh, who at the time was in high' 
favour with lAuderdale, dien the complete 
and most unprincipled ruler of Scotland. 
Of this transaction. Sir George Mac- 
keiisie gives the following account:— 
'^Sir Andrew Ramsay had, by obtaining 
L. 0000 sterling to the Duke of Lau- 
derdale for the citadel of Leitb, and othet > 
L. 5000 to him for the new imposition 
granted to the town, by the King, upon 
ale and wine, insinuated himself very fhr 
into the ikvour of his Grace, and by his - 
favour had, for ten successive years, con- 
tinued himself provost of Edinburgh, and 
consequently preses of the burghs : by 
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which, and by thas having the first vottf 
in Parliament, he was very iserviceable to 
Lauderdale, who, in requital of that 
favour, obtained L. 200 sterling per 
annum settled upon the provost of Edin- 
burgh; and caused the king give him 
L. 500 sterling for his comprising of 
the Bass, a rock barren and useless."—- 
Another account says, that Lauderdale^ 
** to gratify Sir Andrew, moves the king, 
under pretence that the Bass was a place 
of great strength, to buy the rock fronv 
Sir Andrew at the rate of L. 4000 ster- 
ling, and then obtains the command and 
proHt of it to be bestowed on himself.** 

As we have said, the Bass was converted 
into a state prison during the eventful 
reign of the last Charles, and continued 
so, till the glorious revolution of 1588 put 
an end to all persecution, both civil and 
religious, when it came into the posses- 
sion of the new government. The fana- 
tical and unfortunate James IL had 
still a strong party in the country ; and 
some of his most adventurous adherents, 
conceiving that the conquest of the Bass 
would be a mighty achievement, deter- 
mined on the attempt, in which they were 
successful. The story is thus related :— 
** Charles Maitland, who had been deputy- 
governor under the late king, with Craw- 
ford, younger of Ardmillan, and a few 
others, concerted the plan for retaking it 
from the new government in 1689, which 
they effected with consummate skill. The 
small garrison which defended the fort 
received their supply of coals by sea, and 
when the boat arrived, they were gene- 
rally, with the exception of one or two 
sentinels, employed in unlading her. At 
the time when ^e plan was to be carried 
fnto execution, there were four subal- 
tern officers, belonging to King James's 
party, who had been made prisoners at 
Cromdale, who were here confined— these 
lieing engaged in the plot, having gained 
over the serjeant, gunner, and one of the 
soldiers, took the opportunity when the 
boat arrived, and when the governor hap- 
pened to be absent, shut the gates, and 
forced the soldiers engaged in receiving 
the coals to leave the rock and return to 
the shore. This happened on the 1 5th ' 
of June 1689. Next night, Crawford, 
his servant, and two Irish sailors, having 
stolen a boat which lay on the coast near 
Dirleton, threw themselves into the fort; 
and although a force was stationed the 
next day at Castleton, on the land oppo- 
site, and two guard boats ordered to row 
fifery night around the rock, to watch 



their motions and prevent their receiving 
supplies, yet this being found of noiatailj 
especially in the winter months, the 
blockade was abandoned, and they were 
allowed to fish for provisions the best way 
they could. 

This, however, was not allowed to last 
long ; but as it was found impracticable 
to attempt an assault, a plan was formed 
to deprive them of their boats, of which 
they only possessed two— one a Norway 
skiff, which was every night hoisted up 
by the crane far beyond the hope of hu- 
man reach, and another, capable of con- 
taining twenty men, which they laid on* 
the flat rock without the gate. This last ' 
was carried off one night after the garrison 
had retired to rest. This loss did not how- ' 
ever remain long unsupplied, as Crawford 
and some of his companions, going to the 
coast near Tantallan, succeeded not only 
in bringing off a barge, but also acquired 
an additional strength of eight men, and 
also a supply of provisions. This boat 
they also lost, but were almost as soon 
supplied with a substitute ; for, an indem- 
nity being offered, they secured a drum^ 
mer and serjeant that brought it, and kept 
the boat; which, when demanded, they 
refused to give up, but said they might 
have the men. 

During the winter months, they sup- 
ported themselves by successful depreda- ' 
tions on every vessel that passed either up 
w down the Frith ; and when their coahr 
waxed low, they easily gained a supply 
from the Isle of May ; and it is even said, ' 
that they sent their boat, and seised- a 
barge in the harbour of Dundee. - This 
lawless outrage at last attracted the serious 
attention of government, when orders 
were sent for the Sheemess sloop of war, 
and another vessel, to attack the fort; but 
this attempt was of no consequence— it: 
only added to their means of resistance, 
for tlie rebels calmly picked up the bullets 
(500) which were fired at them, and which 
was an immense augmentation to their 
military stores. During the time, neces- 
saries were smuggled in to them by their 
friends both in Scotland and in France; 
This kind of warfare coyld not be Jong 
protracted. The Lion sloop of war, with 
a lugger of six guns, and a large Kirkaldy 
boat, were sent to cruise off the rock, 
for the express purpose of preventing 
their usual depredations, and supplies 
from being thrown in; and this force 
having been not only successful in con- 
fining them to their gaSrrison, "but also in 
capturing a privateer from Dunkirk, laden 
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#ith proTisions for thetn, the garrison was 
reduced to nearly a state of starvation ; 
and they finally capitulated on honourable 
terms in the month of April 1694. The 
consequence was, that the fortifications 
were razed, and the buildings demolished ; 
and, as is very well observed, •* returned 
in undisturbed possession to its ancient 
tenantry, the solan geese.** 

As a matter of curiosity, we insert the 
articles of capitulation, upon which the 
garrison which had possession of, and so 
long wiUistood all the force which could 
be brought against it, were allowed to 
depart for France: — 

•* 1. That there be ane indemnity to Mi- 
chael Midletoun, govemour of the Bass, 
and to all other persons under his com- 
mand therein, or who hath bein of the 
said garisone, and have left the same since 
January 1693, for their lyves, liberties, 
dnd fortunes, for all what is past and done 
against this present government, or what- 
somever prejudice is or bath bein done to 
any particular persone, either here or any 
other place by sea or land ; and tlien none 
heirafter shall call them to accompt, or 
have liberty to question them, or any of 
them, for what they have done hitherto, 
upon any accompt whatsomever. 

2. All persons con,tained in the list 
herewith sent, imprisoned upon accompe 
of the Bass, whetlier sentenced to death 
or not, shall be indemnified, freed, and 
set at liberty, upon delyvery of the said 
Bass ; and noe persone shall be beurafter 
^estioned or molested for haveing cor- 
responded with, supplying or assistiug the 
said garrisone in any tyme past. 

3. That the foresidd garrisbne shall 
have liberty to march out with ther swords 
and ther baggage, in ther own boatt, to 
land at i^ny place where they please, as 
convenieney can serve, and dispose of the 
•aid boatt at their pleasure afterwards. 

4. That every persone of the Bass shall 
have liberty to goe for France, together 
with such of them as are in prisone, or 
out of prisone, belonging to the Bass, and 
that they shall- depairte betwixt and the 
15th of May nixt ; and ane sufiScient ship 
with provisions shall be ordered, betwixt 
and the foresaid day, to transport them to 
Dunkirk or Havre-de-grasse ; and those 
that are not willing to goe for France^ 
may have protections to stay in the king- 
domes. . 

5b That'boatts shall be sent, before sur- 
render, for transporting the netts, masts^ 
anchors, cables, and all other goods be^ 



longing to the said garrisone theiliselvei^ 
and not belonging to the Bass formerly ; 
and that they shall not be stopt in selling 
and disposing of said goods to ther ownr 
advantage. 

6. The aliment formerly granted by. 
government to Michael Midletoun, Dun- 
bar, and Haleburton, at ther imprison.* 
ment in the Bass, and unpaid when the 
Bass was surprised, is already ordered by 
the Council to be paid to ther country 
creditors, and shall be performed. 

7. That there shall ane aliment be al^ 
lowed to Captain Foremand, and seamen^ 
not exceeding ten pound, till the ship be 
ready for transporting them to France, 
betwixt and the foresaid day; and that 
thir articles be subscrybed and sygned be 
the Lord High Cbansellor and other Lords 
of the Council, and Sir Thomas Livings^ 
toun, commander-in-chief at Edinburgh, 
the 20th of Apryle 1694, and shall be 
delyvered to the said Michael Midletoun^ 
for him and other persons therin compre- 
hended, ther security. 

8. That the said Michael Midletoun, 
and haill other persons within the said 
island, are, within twelve hours after the 
signing of the articles of capitulation, to 
deliver to our possession the said isladd of 
the Bass, with the cannon, haill armcs 
and ammunition, and otiiers belonging to 
the said island of the Bass, or within the 
same, except the swords worn by the saida 
persons themselves, and they to come out 
and the goods before-mentioned belonging 
properly to them. 

Sic subscribitur, 
Tweedale, Cancel. Ross, 
Linlithgow, Carmichael, 

Sutherland, Polwart, 

Forlar, Fra. Steuart, 

Annandaill, W. Anstruther, 

Tarbat, Tho. Livingstoun." 

Belhaven, 



PEXTERITY OF THE RUSSIAN 
POLICE. 
BeK)RE I leave Nicholeaf, I shall r^* 
late an anecdote of a rute employed by a 
clever fellow, a major of police there, (with 
a handsome wife), to discover a thefts 
An industrious trader of the town had 
been robbed of his honest earnings ; the 
window of his bed-room had been forced 
in, and his profperty abstracted to the 
amoMnt of several thousand rubles. He 
immediately went to the police-matter) 
(an excellent kind-hearted man), who, 
knowing his good character, was deter- 
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QyMd lo tisiik him to tho utmost* The 
DMjor was sent for, the case stated to him, 
and the chief said, ** You must discover 
tiic thief within four-and-twenty hours.** 
The major replied, " It shall be done ;" — 
goes to the house^ examines the premises, 
and takea into custody a maid-senrant of 
the ^unily. He then carries her with him 
to the police office^ and desires her to con^ 
fess what she knows of the robbery. " Ye 
bogh,*' she said, *< I know nothing about 
it at all. The major then threatened her ; 
that had no effect: he sent for rotki (spi- 
rits) to the basaar; but that produced no* 
thing; then he inflicted a little chastise- 
ment; still worse: finally, he said, *< I've 
been obliged to punish you by the police- 
masters, but it was taudi against my own 
inclination ; for the truth is, I have bad 
a great liking to you for a )ong time, and 
I hope you will look on me more £Kvoura. 
biy." In short, he made love to her, and 
she confessed, that a great fellow of a 
moosic, who used to visit her, had com- 
mitted the robbery. He was traced out, 
knooted, and the trader's money restored 
vrithin the four-and-twenty hours. A po- 
lice officer making love to discover a thief, 
is a novelty in the annals of chicanery. 

One day a Russian merchant had re- 
ceived payment for some goods to the 
amount of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand niUes : this came to the knowledge 
•fa sharper, who determined to get posses- 
sion of the money. He was a pensioned 
officer, and resembled GreneraJ Gargali 
very much in his appearance: accord- 
ingly, he dressed himself in a dress simi- 
lar to the General*s, with the proper or*- 
ders and decorations, and a)so equipped 
two of his accomplices in the helmets and 
light bluejackets of the gens-d'armes. 

In the dusk of the evening he drove in 
a coach and four into the yard of the mer- 
chant's house, attended by his mounted 
gens-d'armes. The servants were most 
prompt in their attention to the General, 
and shewed him up stairs ; and the mer^^ 
chant, wondering what could have procur- 
ed him the honour of a visit from so high 
au authority, asked his commands. 

** I must speak with you in private," 
said the soi-diaant General ; so the warn 
cbant, on the tiptoe of expectation^ led 
him into his closet. 

<< We have to-day had infomoation at 
the police-office,*' sdd the rogue, « that 
you have just received two hundred and 
fifi]^thousand mblei in bank-notes; but 
we have reason to suspect tliaT these notes 
are* forged ones i however, as I know you 



are an industrious man, and as I have a 
regard for you,^)esides it being a part of 
my duty to save the Gasooder's (Empe- 
ror's) subjects fVom imposition,— I have 
now called to say, that I wish to have the 
notes examined ; and if they are forged, 
we will use our endeavour to recover your 
money for you. In the meantime, yon 
have only to entrust your notes to me; 
I will give you my receipt for theno. I 
will send them to-morrow to the bank for 
examination ; and if you call on me aHer 
breakfast, you will hear the result.** The 
merchant was of course all submission to 
the police-mastery thanked him cordially 
for bis condescending kindness ; delivered 
up his notes ; and the General drove o& 

Next morning the merchant, according 
to appointment, proceeds to the chanoei^ 
lerie of the police-master, and requesting 
to see the General, he is shewn in to the 
real Gargali. 

« Your Excellency knows what I am 
come about,*' said the merchant. 

" No,** said Gargali. 

*« Why, you remember your visit to me 
last night ?** 

" My visit to you— impossible !'* 

** Not your coming and kindly offers 
ing to get my notes examined, and taking 
them away with you ?" 

** Oh,** said Gargali, <* sit down and 
tell us sii about it.** The merchant did 
so. '< I see how it is,*' said the General ; 
*' you have been robbed ; but never fear^ 
ni find out the thief.*' 

Gargali accordingly went to the bootithf 
nick, or watchman, on duty at the comer . 
of the street 

** Did you see me last night?** said he^: 

** Yes, your Excellency.** 

^ How was I dressed ; and was there 
any one with me?" 

" Your Excellency was dressed in uni<« 
form, and two gens-d'armes were with 
you ?" 

"Which way did I go?** 

" In such a direction,*'— pointing to' 
the merchant's house. 

Gargali then went to another 600/u/U 
nick, and received similar answers: he 
then came away from the house, and by. 
means of questioning the different bootith- 
nicks, who are permanently on duty, and 
live in small wooden houses at the oomcr 
of every street, he traced the swindler to 
his haunt; found him vrith his two asso* 
dates, and their disguises ; recovered al^ 
most all the merchant's money, and 
l^tiught it4o him before he had leh the 
pofice-office.-*^^mn{ifer*5 Mussia, 
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ciTiEa— :^o. IV. 

VENICE, . 

To the Yiiiuoso there is, with few eK- 
ceptioQs, pregented a wider field of enjfoy. 
ment in the dty we are about to describe, 
than ffook its locality one would be in- 
duced to imegine^ Situated as it is, and 
buik upon a small cluster of islands, 8e> 
parated not only firom the main land of 
Itriy, but from each other, by narrow and 
shallow tracks of water, it stands a monu- 
ment of that ease with which a people de- 
termined to be free and independent can 
become so. Such was the origin of Ve- 
nice; but, aks! how different its condi- 
tion now. 

Hiis famous city was founded in the 
year 481, by the inhabitants of A^ileia, 
Padua, md the neighbouring towns on 
the shores of the Adriatic, who sought 
their refuge in the islands on which it is 
built during the invasions of Alaric and 
Attila* It is situated five miles from the 
main land, and stands on a large number 
o£ small islands in an inner gulf, separated 
ftiom the Adriatic by some larger islands 
than those on which the city is placed. It 
i» built on piles driven into ^e shallows 
dMtd lagunes: its extreme length is 
somewhat more than two miles, its breadth 
about a mile and a half, and its circuit 
about seven t so that its form, without be^ 
isg either square or circular, is compact.- 
It -is divided into twv parts by a great 
canal, about a hundred leet in width, 
wlHch winds tbrot^h its whole length in 
4 serpentine form; besides which there 
aiK numerous unaller canals,*which inters 
sect ahnost every part of the town, navi- 
gated by gondolas or small barks, by 
vrluch merchandize and passengers are 
speedily conveyed from one part to ano- 
ther. 

The aspect of Venice, as it bursts sud- 
denly upon the eye of the traveller on 
kaving the opposite shore, is equally sin- 
gular, grand, and beautiful : from the still 
bed, apparently, of a dead sea, unrufBed 
by a^wave, a noble city seems to have 
started up as^by enchantment; but he 
meets vrith no small disappointment on 
his entrjTi by finding, irith the ezception 
of the public edifices, and palaces of the 
noUes, the dwellings of the lower orders 
composed -of the meanest materials, and 
the streets, or rather lanes, as Uiey more 
properly may be twined, wretchedly 
narrow, their breadth in general being 
only four, five^ or six- feet, which ren- 
den the houses on each »de of them-the 



pleture of gloomy dungeons. The tin* 
of the great canal, however, presents ok 
each srae a rich and varied spectacle of 
splendid buildings, built of marble, hewn* 
or polished, of a square form, having lut 
inside court, and communicating with th» 
oanal on one side and a street. on tb* 
ether. The streets^ as hoEses or carriage» 
are unknown here, are paved, not with 
round stones, but vrith fiags or marbl* 
slabs, vrith small sewers to carry off th« 
filth. The street called the Merc^ria ia 
however an exception, varying from 12 1& 
20 f^ in width : it is situated near the 
centre of the town, containing shops of 
all kinds, and is consequently much fre* 
quented. There are besides some squares, 
not however of laf^ dimensions, which, 
from their numerous elegant edifices, are 
file principal attraction to strangers. The 
Piazza di San Marco, is an oblong of 280 
feet in length, and about 100 in breadth^ 
containing the churches of San Marco and 
Gerainiano^ the palace formeriy occupied 
by the Dc^ aind the buildings c^ed 
the Procureria. This small but elegant 
square is bordered by arcades, containing 
elegant shops and coffee-rooms : it is^ the 
central point of the gaiety and amusementi 
of Venice, and presents a splendid appear* 
ance, especially at night when lighted upi; 
The Piazetta is smaller, and l«ids froia 
the former to the sea: it has on one side 
the more modem palace of the Doge, and 
en the other the library of San MarcQ^' 
with its pillars of granite^ baring on the 
summit of oiiie the figure of the winged 
Hon, the celebrated emblem of Venice, and 
on the top of the other St Theodore 
treading on a crocodile, betiding a buckler 
in his right and a lance in his left hand^ 
to signify the peaceful dispoBitio» of the 
republic, llie other squares of less note 
are those of St Jc^n, St Stephen, St Paul, 
and St Germain, which was formerly the 
place of the exhibition of bull-fights. At 
the north end of the town is a handsome 
street and garden, the work of Buona^ 
parte, which forms a pleasant promenade.* 
The churches at Venice are in general 
stupendous and costly fabrics ; that of 3 
Mark, which has the reputation pf being 
the most ancient Christian temple in Italy» 
n extensively rich in materials, but in • 
very bad style. It is built partly of stone 
pailly of marble ; the fron( is a sort of 
uncouth Gothic, and surrounded with 0^ 
portico of no less than 288 pillctfs ofi 
marl^ porphyry, or other Wuable ma^ 
terials ; its roof is composed of five domes^ 
which gfve the whole a greater rcsenw 
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falance to' a Turkish tnosque than a Chris- 
tian church. Over the portico, and oppo^ 
dte the piazza St Mark, are the four famous 
horses brought to Venice from Constanti- 
nople in 1206 ; taken away by the French 
in 1797, and restored at the general peace 
in 18lj5. These horses were originally 
brought from .Corinth by the Consul 
Mummius, and graced Rome till the seat 
of empire was removed to Constantinople, 
from whence, when that city was taken by 
the Venetians and Crusaders, they were 
transported to Venice ; they are said to be 
the workmanship of Lysippus, and, in the 
opinion of Winckelmann, they are the 
finest bronze horses extant. The interior 
of the church is entirely covered with 
Mosaics, surpassed oaly by those in St 
Peter's at Rome. The floor is composed 
of inlaid work, containing an infinite 
number of patterns, of porphyry, marbles, 
and other stones, representing tmman fi- 
gures, beasts, and birds. The doors are 
of Corinthian brass, and ^re part of the 
(poiis of Constantinople. Its paintings are 
numerous and splendid, and its treasury 
enriched with a number of ancient relics : 
such as — some locks of hair belonging to 
the Virgin Mary ; a small phial filled with 
her milk ; the knife our Saviour used at 
the la^t supper; a thorn out of the crown 
of thorns ; a part of the true cross, and 
some -nails used at the crucifixion^ &c. &c. 
The church of Santa Maria della Salute, 
by Palladio, is t^n elegant structure, built 
outside and in of marble : it was erected 
by the government on the cessation of a 
dreadful pestilence. The church II Re- 
demptore, built after a similar deliverance 
at a different period, is also an elegant 
building. The cathedral, dedicated to St 
Peter, is built of.Istrian marble, and 
stands on an island at the eastern end of 
the city, adjoining the former residence of 
the Patriarch of Venice. The church of 
St Georgia is remarkable for its front of 
marble and its cupola ; that of St Gio- 
vanni and St Paulo is a large Gothic edi- 
fice, surmounted by a cupola, and is the 
Westminster Abbey of Venice, containing 
the tombs of many of its defenders and 
doges. 

The most conspicuous of the public 
buildings is the Palace of the Doges : it is 
in the Gothic style, vast in its extent^ 
And venerable in its appearance ; its lofty 
apartments are ornamented with paint- 
ings by the first masters of the Venetian 
school, its courts and stair-cases with ele- 
gant statues. The arsenal occupies an 
island about three miles in circumference, 



to the eastward of the town, and is de- 
fended by high walls and towers : it has 
two entrances, one to the sea and another 
on the land side. A bridge of marble 
leads to the principal gate, over which is 
the winged lion of St Mark, and the fi- 
gure of St Justin, as large as life : on one 
side is ah enormous lion of white marble, 
brought from Piraeus to Venice by Mau- 
roceno in 1686, and near this a lion and 
lioness ''taken from Corinth during the 
Peloponnesian war. Its halls are lofly 
and commodious ; and, although it is but 
the shadow of its former self, yet it still 
contains arms sufficient for 50,000 men, 
with a great number of brass cannon, mor- 
tars, balls, &c. In it likewise are many spe- 
cimens of ancient armour; among which 
are the helmet of Atheta the Goth, and 
the visor of his horse, both of enormous 
weight and size, &c. &c. with various in- 
struments of torture and of death in use 
during the early ages of the republic. 
The public library, mint, &c. are i|ll ele- 
gant buildings, but are not worthy of 
particular notice* 

Private palaces are numerous at Venice; 
many of them possessing rich and elegant 
fronts, even suspassing those of Rome,, 
and adorned with* collections of elegant 
paintings. The principal are those of 
Goiniani, Tiopolo, Balbi, Comaro, Man* 
frini, Abrisi, and the palace Barberigo, 
in which the famous Titian died, &c. && 
Thes& palaces may be all viewed for 4 
trifling sum, guides, provided with printed 
catalogues of the paintings and masters^ 
attending for the purpose of shewing 
them. 

One of the principal curiosities at Ve- 
nice is the famous Rialto bridge, which 
crosses the great canal : it consists of one 
arch, 23 feet liigh and about 90 feet span, 
and is equally remarkable for its height 
its boldness, and solidity ; it is wholly of 
marble, and is ascended at each end by a, 
flight of steps. Its height would afford 
the passenger a beautiful view of the city, 
were not the prospect impeded by a row 
of shops, which run across it at each side ;, 
and the^ elegance of the structure is greatly 
diminished from the marble being unpo- 
lished, which gives it the appearance of 
common stone. 

Besides the Rialto there is another f9r 
mous bridge, called Ponte del Sospiri,, 
(Bridge of Sighs). It communicate^d be-, 
tween the tribunal in the ducal palace 
where the prisoners were arraigned, and 
the horrid cells where they were confined,, 
which lay on opposite sides ^f the canal. 
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It is composed of stone, covered at the top, 
andliaving a stone grating in the middle on 
each side for the admission of air. At the 
foot of this bridge are those poszi, or bor» 
rid ceils, where the hapless victims were 
incarcerated : they are small, damp, and 
dark. From these puzzi the prisoners 
were led, in d^ad of night, to a cell upon 
the bridge, and, being here strangled or 
beheaded, were thrown into the canal be- 
neath ; and death was the penalty to any 
one who sought to explore it in any mode, 
or to seek for the corpses which its gloomy 
waters concealed. Independent of these, 
there are upwards of 400 small bridges, 
generally of wood, thrown over the various 
canals in different places, which greatly 
facilitates the commum'cation between 
every part of the city. 

There are eight theatres at Venice, but 
they are never all open at one time, ex* 
cept during the Carnival, which attracts 
vast numbers of strangers to this city, al- 
though by no means so well attended as 
formerly. The diversions consist of plays, 
rotlts, the entertainments at St Mark's 
Place, and sometimes a regatta or rowii^ 
match ; which hst however is not given, 
elcept some great prince is present at iL 

The climate of Venice is not, as from 
its situatiott, and the- generally contracted 
and couiined state of the buildings, may 
be well expected, very healthy. In win- 
ter, it is close, damp, and foggy ; hence it 
is subject td putrid and slow fevers of the 
typhoid kind ; it has however one protec- 
tion iif the easterly winds which, passing 
across the Adriatic, render the air salu- 
brious for a time. Summer and autumn, 
however, are the worst periods, in conse- 
quence of the large quantities of Hydrogen 
gas exhaled from the canals and sewers 
of the city, with the miasma arising from 
the marshes and lagunes with which it is 
surrounded, and giving rise to tedious 
intermittent fevers. These causes, besides 
the badness oC the water, act more upon 
the poorer classes than upon the more 
opulent, who can always procure a supply 
of excellent spring water from the Brenta 
and Terra Firma. 

The commerce of Venice may be said 
to havei)een at its height, in the 12th, 
13th, and I4th centuries, previous to the 
discovery of the passage to India by the 
Cape of Good Hope. Before this impor- 
tant period, its great traffic consisted in 
the products of that country, which were 
brought by various routes to the eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean, and to the 
port of Alexandria in Egypt There the 



merchants of Venice purchased them, and 
retailed them at a prodigious profit to the 
different nations of Europe: but when 
the Portuguese succeeded in establishing 
factories in India, they were able to reduce 
the price of these commodities so 4argely, 
that Venice could no longer compete with 
them« The natural consequence wps a 
great diifiinution of her commerce, which 
has never again revived in any considera- 
ble degree ; although, from its having been 
Utely erected into a free port, expectations 
are entertained that it may in time ap. 
proach to something like its ancient splen- 
dour. The nmnufactures consist of wool- 
lens, serges, canvas, and ropes ; gold and 
silver stuffs, velvet, and silk stockings ; be- 
sides ornamental glass, jewellery and wai- 
work. Printing is also carried on to a 
very considerable extent; and a great 
part of Italy, Spain, Portugal, and even 
Turkey, is supplied from this press. 

In the Advocates* Library tber« is a 
specimen of Venetian ty pc^aphy, from the 
press of N. Jenson, in 1478; it is the 
Roman Breviary, beautifully printed on 
vellum, in red and black colours, and 
most superbly illuminated. 

Venice, as we have stated above, was 
originally founded by ref«igees from diffe- 
rent nations situated- on the eastern coaftta 
of Italy, who fled on the invasions of tho 
Goths, &c. under Alaric and Attila. 
Among these was a tribe designated Ve- 
neti, and from them the city took its name* 
Calculating upon its insular situation, and 
the difficulty of access to it by an invad- 
ing foe,^in the first place, from the shal- 
lowness of the water on the land side, and 
in the next place, from the intricacy and 
dsmger of approach to it on the sea side, 
on account of the numerous sand-banks 
(from which the poles or buoys, planted 
for the guidance of their own mariners, 
could easily be removed) which surrQund 
the islands, — they deemed themselves per- 
fectly safe from all outward aggression, 
and therefore cared little about fortifying 
it. The fortifications are therefore incon- 
siderable ; nevertlieless, although engaged 
in long contests with the Turks, and tak- 
ing an active part in the disputes between 
Austria, France, and the Papal See, for a 
political ascendency in the north of Eu- 
rope it never had an enemy within iU 
walls fill Buonaparte took possession of it 
in 1797. Even at this time the State 
observed a cautious neutrality : but this 
would not do; although they allowed 
their continental provinces to be overrun 
without resistance, at one time by the 
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iVenc^ ^ anotber by the Austriam. 
'Hieir passiveness on this occasion proved 
their ruin ; for the merciless conqueror, 
taking advantage either of their forbear- 
anee or imbecility, delivered both city and 
state over io Austria, by the treaty of 
Oampo Fonnio, and -under her docnina^ 
don they remained till 1803, when the 
battle of AusterHta having agahi placed 
Austria at his feet, he annexed them to 
the kingdom of Italy; but in 1814 they 
were again assigned to Austria, under 
whose power they still remain, 
t Venice baa long since ceased to be a 
niaritinie power, and is now prohibited 
from building warlike ships of any raag* 
nitude. Its navy consists merely of a few 
vessels sufficient to protectits little remain* 
Ing trade against the Barbary corsairs. 
In the year 1420, according to an account 
^Wished at the time, it is asaerted, that 
if the several states which traded in the 
Mediterranean had united together, Ve- 
nice akme would have been superior to 
them all in naval power and in extent of 
commerced At that time it had 3000 
trading vessels, of various dimension^ 
which employed 17,000 sailor*; 800 ships 
of greater force, manned by 8000 sailors ; 
and 45 large giieasses, or carracks, navi- 
gated by 11,000 saih>rs. In public and 
pc4vate arsenris, 16,000 carpenters were 
employed. 

In former times, Venice claimed the 
superiority of the seas ; and there vraa sn 
annual ceremoOy performed on Ascension 
day, when the Doge went in great state in 
a national barge called the BucenUur, to 
the island of Lido, and there, dropping a 
ring into the sea, wedded the Adriatic, 
repeating these wordsy*-** We espoese 
thee, O sea, in token of our just and per- 
petual dominion." This singular usage 
dates from the era of Pbpe Alexander 
III. and the Doge Ziani, in the 12th 
century: for this duke having, in behalf 
of this pontiff, attacked and defeated 
the fleet of Barbarossa, and taken Otho 
the Emperor's son prisoner, his holi- 
ness, in grateful acknowledgment, gave 
him a ring, commanding him hencefmth 
and for ever, annually, with such a ring 
to espouse the ocean ; promising that his 
bride, the see, should ever be obedient 
Bttd «ubj«»ct to his sway, and to his domi- 
nion of the waves, even as a wife is 8ul>- 
lect to her husband. This farcical cere- 
mony has now been long in disuse, but 
the barge in which it was last performed 
Is still carefully preserved in tfie a rsenal. 
V The govermnenf of tiie town wai at 



ftrst democratiMl, but foil pvogres^ve^ 
into the hands of the aristocracy, in pro* 
portion as cominercegave birth to for* 
tune, and aa tiiere arose individuals ctb- 
pabie of political combinatloa; and to** 
wards the middle of the 13th century it 
became a settled aristocracy, the families 
of wealth and rank assumitig and confftr«> 
ring <m tfaehr own body the matiagemeat 
of pubKc afikira. The official head of 
Hm executive power bore the title of Dqge 
or Duke. Since the return of Veniee 
under the dominion of Austria, it may be 
aaid to have no government, being coino- 
pletely under the superintendence of Auti- 
trian officers, who pay little or no atten^ 
tion, cither to the well-being of the city 
or the oomforts of the inhabitants ; and so 
degraded has it become, that no native 
Venetian can fi|l any civil office, unless he 
undertakes to do it without fee or reward. 



dfatta anti iPanciw. 

Treasure found in a Log nf Wood."^ 
Some years ago a number 'of old coins 
were found, in the parish of Strathallati^ 
enclosed in a log of wood. They consitt*- 
ed of crowns, half-crowns, md sfailHngs, 
(Vf Elizabeth, James I. of England, aiid 
Charles I. A few gold aoitm were tibo 
found amongitt them^ atid some tHiteft 
ducatoons ; the vatue of the whole might 
Bittomit to L.40 secriing. The log was 
about a foot and a half square. A small 
triangular opening was cut into thd 8ur% 
foee of one of the sides ; by this upe r tm re 
the log had been excavated, and the trea«- 
sure deposited. It was then doeed up 
with a piece of wood, neatly fitted* to the 
l^ace, and fastened with wooden pegs. 
As none of the coins bear a later date 
than the reign of Charles I. they mutt 
have been concealed during the troubles 
which preceded or succeeded the death of 
that monarch. 

The history of the log itself is some* 
what Angular. It can be traced back for 
forty years. At that time it is remember- 
ed to have served as a prop to the end of 
a bench in a school-house near the chhrch. 
Afterwards it was used as a plaj^thing 
by children, who amused themselves with 
carrying it td the top of a declivity, iriieooc 
it rolled to the bottom. It then lay maiiy 
years on the wall of the church-yard. At 
last it was appropriated by a crazy old 
woman, a pauper, who lived in a hut by 
herself. She used it as a seat for above a 
dozen of years. She dying, a neighbour 
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was employed to wash the clothes that were 
found ia her house. As fuel was scarce, 
the log was laid on the fire to heat water 
for that purpose ; but not burning quickly, 
^ washerwoman took it off, and pro- 
ceeded to cleave it with a hatchet. At 
ihe first stroke the treasure came out, and 
was seised by the woman, who, perceiving 
the value, wished to conceal it. In a few 
days, however, it was divulged. But the 
woman's husband, who was a worthless 
fellow, got hold of it, and decamped with 
the whole amount, a few pieces excepted, 
which he had previously sold. He has 
not since been seen in the country, and 
has left his wife to support five children 
by lier own industry. -^iS/at. Jtcct. 

Somnambulism £xtraordinary*'''*Tti9 
following ludicrous occurrence happened 
some years ago at an inn in Cupar. A 
person who had been employed to take a 
number of rabbits from Uie east coast of 
Fife, to occupy a warren in the West 
Highlands, stopped for the night at the 
above inn. He engaged an apartment for 
the rabbits, and having refreshed himself, 
and given them a supply of food, retired 
ibr the evening. A gentlenoan having 
reached the inn some hours afterwards, 
was shewn into a bed-room contiguous to 
that occupied by the rabbits, . I^ween 
which and his own room there was a 
door that had been left unlocked. While 
in the enjoyment of a sound slumber, his 
rest was disturbed by the door being 
suddenly burst open by a gust of wind, 
and, to his no small terror, he heard seve- 
ral light footsteps moving in all directions 
around his apartment. The rabbits find- 
ing themselves more at Targe, had now 
nearly occupied every corner of his room, 
and some of them leapt upon his bed, and 
ran over every part of his body. He lay 
in utter horror, imagining himself to be 
surrounded by a whole legion of devils: 
unable to contain himself any longer, be 
roared lustily for help ; but every person 
being^ sound asleep, his cries were unheed- 
ed. He leapt in extreme horror from his 
bed, and ran down stairs, followed by 
his tormentors, who were as much fright- 
ened as himself. Lights were speedily 
got ; but to the utter consternation of every 
body, nothing was to be seen, all the rab- 
bits having suddenly disappeared as noon 
as they saw the light. Spirits and other 
restoratives were brought to recover thi 
gentleman from his fright ; and the cause 
of it remained a mystery to every one, un- 
til the keeper of the rabbits, who had also 
been disturbed from his slumbers, made 
his appearance, and solved it. 



Scottuifi trtrontcle. 

January 9,^-^Si NathletarCt Datf,^^ 
This saint was Bishop of Meuthkre 
(which see was afterwards translated to 
Aberdeen) in the fifth century. He po». 
sessed a large estate, which be distributed 
among the poor; and seeing that agriciU* 
tare is an employment best <liiting a life 
of contemplation, be made this an exercise 
of penance, joining with the tame aasidup- 
ous prayer. He was a ^t>ficient in pro^ 
fane and sacred learning, and being ooade 
bishop, (to which dignity he was n^ed bf 
the Pope in a journey of devotion whicb 
be. made to Rome), be continocd to em^ 
ploy his revenues in charitiea as before^ 
•—living, himself in great austerity by tbe 
labour of his hands, and at the same tiraa 
preaching the gospel to the people. He 
died in ^52,'^Butler, 

Jaiu 13.— This day is fiunous in thm 
Roman ritual as that of St Kentigem, 
better known as St Muogo^ the titular 
saint . of Glasgow. This distinguished in*« 
dividual was the son of a Ficti!^ virgin of 
the royal blood, who, according to the 
legend, presumptuously desired to assimi- 
late herself to the Vii^gin Jtfary. Her 
Bagaa lather having in vain endeavoured 
to induce her to confess with whom she 
bad been guilty, condemned her, according 
to the custom of the tiroes, to be tfanHoi 
backwards ftnom the browof a predpitoua 
hill named Dunftlder* This sentence waa 
accordingly carried into execntian; bat 
the maideiv to the astonisbment of all the 
spectator^ ft^ from the hoght nninjured. 
Attributitig her safety to die magical arts 
of the Christians, they next exposed her in 
a small boat made of bark, and without 
an oar, to the mercy of ^be winds and 
wavesi She landed in safety near CuU 
rats ; and had batilly set her foot on shore, 
when she was overUken with the pains of 
lidKnir^ and, unassisted, was delivered of a 
bey. At the moment of his birth, St Stfw 
vanus, who presided in a monastery hard 
by, heard the mu^farious voices of a 
choir of angels resounding tiirough tbe 
air, and, coming shortly after, finind 'the 
mother and the child, whom be baptlied' 
by tbe name of Kentigem. He waa 
edMcated by the saint, and so moch be>^ 
loved, that from the frequent use of the 
appellation Munghu, << my dearest ftiend,"- 
he obtained the name by which he is best 
known in Scotland. At length he left 
his teacher, and retired to Gla^ow, where 
he led a solitary lifts, until the clergy and 
people haxing earnestly demanded him as 
their bishop, he was consecrated, in the. 
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25th year of bis age, by an Irish prelate 
brought over for that purpose.' He prac- 
tited great austerities, never eating ofiener 
tiian once in three, and sometimes in four 
days,-^wearing hair-shirts,— lying upon 
stones on which he had sprinkled ashes 
and cinders,— and singing over the whole 
psalter, In winter, plun'ged up to the neck 
in water. Many miracles, which our li- 
mits forbid us from. detailing, testified his 
'sanctity ; but one of them, connected as it 
is with our worthy friends in Glasgow, we 
cannot possibly omit. The queen of the 
district having unfortunately fallen in adul- 
tery with one of her husband's officers, in 
the warmth of her affection bestowed on 
bim a ring of great value, which she had re- 
ceived from the king. The soldier impru- 
dently wearing it on his finger, it was dis- 
covered by the injured husband, who, dis- 
sembling his anger, invited him to the chase. 
Separating themselves from the rest of the 
courtiers, the' king and the gallant came 
to the banks of the €Iyde, where the latter, 
overcome with the heat of the day, fell 
asleep, and stretching out his arm, exhi- 
bited the fatal ring. The king, with dif- 
ficulty containing himself, drew it from 
his finger, and threw it into the river 
Clyde, and then, awakening the soldier^ 
returned to the queen, from whom he fu- 
riously demanded the ring. She sent in 
vain to tbe gallant to restore it, and would 
have been instantly put to death, but for 
the entreaties of the nobility, who obtained 
a suspension of the sentence for three dajrs. 
In the depth of her distress she applied 
to St Mungo, imploring bim with many 
tears to assist and save her. The good- 
natured saint directed her messenger to 
hasten wttli a hook to the river Clyde^ 
and to bring him the first fish which he 
should draw out. It was a salmon, which 
having been brought to the saint, he cut 
!t up, and extracted from its stomach the 
royal ring, which he sent to the queen, 
and whidb she exultingly produced to tbe 
aitonished monarch, who, convinced by 
the miracle of her innocence, sued for the 
forgiveness of his injured wife. In refer- 
ence to this miracle, the salmon and ring 
hold a distinguished station in the arms 
of the city of Glasgow. St Mungo died 
in tliat city at the age of 185 years ; and 
miracles were for many ages performed 
at his tomb. 

Jaru 14.— -It is to this day, in the year 
1633, that the following instance of fere 
cious determination on the part of a Scot- 
tish nobleman, and related by Burnet, 
refers: — Upon tiie Earl of Nithsdale's 
coming down to Scotland to i|i^ a sur- 



render of the church- lands in favour of 
the king, those who were most concerned 
in those grants met at Edinburgh, and 
agreed, that when they were called toge- 
ther, if no other argument did prevail to 
make the Eiu*! of Nithsdale desist, they 
Would fkll upon him and all his party, in 
the old Scottish manner, and knock them 
on the head. Belhaven, of the tiame of 
Douglas, who was blind, bid them set him 
by one of the party, and he would make 
sure of one. So he was set next the Earl 
of Dumfries. He was all the while hold- 
ing him fast ; and when the other asked 
him what he meant by that, he sai(J, ever 
since the blindness was come upon him 
he was in such fear of falling, that he 
could not help holding fast to those who 
were next to him. He had all tlie while 
a poniard in his other band, with which 
he had certainly stabbed Dumfries if any 
disorder had happened. 

Jan, 16. 1682. — Alexander Cockbnrn, 
hbngman in Edinburgh, was hanged fbr 
murdering one M*Kenzie, a bine-gown, 
and hung in chains. The probation re- 
sulted on strong presumiitfons, as his de- 
nying ttiat beggar was in his house that 
day, the contrair whereof was proven ; 
item, the finding bloody cloathes in his 
house, the hearing df groans therfrae ; yet 
died urithout confessing. One M'Kenzie,' 
whom Cockburne had undermindit at 
Stirling, and got him thnrst out of his 
place as hangman there, was his execu- 
tioner. About the same time the hang- 
man of London was executed for murder- 
ing his wife. 



TO OUR READERS. 
The Readers of the Scots Weekly Ma-^ 
gazine are respectfully informed, that in- 
consequence of the extensive patronage 
which it has experienced, the Pmprietors 
think it' incumbent on them to testify, 
their gratitude, by ornamenting the future 
Numbers of the work with spirited Wood 
Engravings, representing the most re- 
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No. 8. will accordingly contain a View 
of Melrose Abbey, and a Portrait of 

King Robert the Bruce. 
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MELROSE ABBEY. 



The above View represents the interior, 
and eastern window of one of the mo8t< 
celebrated ruins, and, at the same time, 
«ne of the most chaste specimens of Gothic, 
architecture, of which Scotland can boast,, 
and which have justly been the theme and 
admiration of every one who has visited 
them. 

• The ancient monastery of Melrose was 
of very remote foundation, and is said to 
have existed so eariy as the seventh century ; 
but no well authenticated record remains 
of its founder. It was situated about a 



mile and a half ta the edst of the' present- 
town of Melrose, and was nearly in a 
stiate of ruin when the present abbey was* 
founded, and munificently endowed, by 
King David the First of Scotland, in the 
year 1 136. It occupied ten' years in 
building, being completed in 1146, and' 
dedicated, under the invocation of the 
Virgin Mary, with great pomp and so- 
lemnity, on Sunday the 28th of July of 
that year. When it was finished, that 
monarch brought monks of the Cister-- 
tian order to people it, from thd abbey of 
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Rivalia Yorkshire. These monks were 
first established at the monastery of Ci»- 
teaiix in France, in the ebventh century ; 
at which place they renved the strict oU' 
senrance of the rules for the monastic life 
preaeiibedl^ Si Benedict at Moate Ca». 
aiB» in Italy, five centuries previous to 
th^ establisbBient in France. These 
monks-were remarkaUe for their austerity, 
having had to perform rdigious devotions 
seven times out of the twenty-four hours. 
The first commenced as early as two in 
tiie morning; their Huitins, or morning 
prayers, at six ; and the consecutive ser- 
vices were observed at the hours of nine, 
twdve, and three ; the vespers at six, the 
compline, a little after seven, terminat- 
ing the duties of the day. They i^neraUy 
reared to bed at eight o'clock, not being 
allowed to hold converse with each other 
after that hour. They had thus nx hours 
rest before the nocturnal service b^;an, 
after which they might again retire to 
sleep, but were not allowed the same liberty 
affter the summons of the matin bell. The 
restnctionft were equally numerous, as re- 
garded their food, drink, clothing, and 
other moral duties ; but whether the bro- 
therhood of Melrose adhered always to a 
strict observance of the numerous rules 
pvescribed by their order, we are not pre- 
cis^ informed. We know, at least, that 
early in the fifteenth century the monks 
of this richly beneficed abbey, as well as 
most of the monasteries thrpugbout Eu- 
rope, had greatly slackened in their rigid 
^sctplme. ** Not only the abbots, imd 
other superiors, kept luxurious taMes, 
dwdt in magnificent halls, wore costly 
garments, and were attended by youths of 
good fiunilies as pages* in rich liveries, 
but the private monks aho spumed the 
sober fttfe, homely garb, and devout retire- 
ment of their predecessors.*' The im- 
mense revenues possessed 1^ this abbey 
afforded them every means of gratifying 
and indulging their utmost desires; and 
the walls alone which surrounded the 
buddings within the eomr ent for the re. 
tidmce and service of the Abbot and 
nwwke, with gardens, and other cooveni- 
eiiee%, occapied nearly a mile m circum- 
ference. 

Jt was frequently laid under English 
cDAtribution, partieiilariy during the in- 
oiifsiQiis of Hat Edwards upon Scollaad, 
in the 13th and 14th centuries. When 
Edward the Second invaded this country 
i» Ae autumn of the year 1322, the mo. 
naslery of Melrose was pillaged, and i«- 
dMced to St state of min and desolation fay 



that monarch, on account of three hun- 
dred of his men being led into ambiuK 
cade, and slain, throu^^ the agency of 
one of the friars of the convent; who 
had warned Lord Douglas and his follow- 
ers, then lying in the neighbouring forest^ 
of the tqpproach of the English. Ifav 
munificence of King Robert the First, 
however, enabled the monks of Melrose 
to rebuild their church writh a suitable de- 
cree of splendour, " havmg granted them 
in the year 1326 two thousand pounds 
steiliag, which, in proportional or ex- 
changeable value, was then equal to fifty 
thousand pounds of the money of the pre* 
sent day.** At the final settlement of the 
deputes between England and Scotland 
in 1328» one of the stipulations on both 
sides was, that the lands and ether reve- 
nues belonging to religious houses of 
either country should be restored to them. 
Edward the Third, after the siege of Tour- 
nay in 1340, made an excursion into 
Ettrick forest, and, returning by Melrose, 
spent his Christmas Eve there^ and also 
held a tournament, which was attended by 
several of the Scottish nobility. The ab* 
bey did not remain a century entire* after it» 
restoration by King Robert ; having been 
again destr«^edby Richard the Second, 
who, after enjoying a night's hospitality 
under its roel^ caused it to be burned 
next morning, in revenge for some English- 
men, who, having remained bdund the 
army, had been killed at Newbattle. We 
have not ascertaiaed whether it was agiUn 
completely restored ; but we find it re- 
ceived another hoslik visit from seme 
parties of Englishmen under Sir Ralph 
Eure and Sir Brian I^ton, in 1644,^ 
when its beauties were much ^fiiced, par^ 
ticularly the tombs of the Doogtases* 
who, however, took ample revenge for 
this insult the following year, by the s^ 
nal defeat of the saase enemies on Ancrum 
Muir. When the English army entered 
Scotland the same year^ under the com- 
mand of the Earl of Hertford, Melrose 
abbey ^ared in the general destruction 
of the other border monasteries; and it ia 
probable, that^ on account of the progress 
of the Reformation, and other events, the 
Abbey was never restored from the state 
of ruin to which it was at that time ie» 
duccd. Since that period it has ako sn£. 
fered much spoliation, both by the rude 
and mthless hand of asan, tad by the 
slower, yet no less certain destroying hand 
of time^ which, in a few more reaving 
yean, vrill level this once lovely and 
princely fabric witli the clods of the valley. 
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Tfce Abbef af Mcim» aupporled • 
nafaieitoiM bodjr of ecebtiaslfies. witfim ktt. 
pMcinct% beiag loinMimM a* many 9th 
om& faundisd monks, and an equal annriMt 
of kj Iwethren ; and k raaked aniMg ka* 
abbets, men equally remarkable feat their 
sonetby and their learowgi .Many ra» 
markable and marvelkns tloriea m» toM 
of the abbots of this place; tmd Many 
mtiaoles are said to hare- happened during 
aomo of their lifietimes. 

Hm fhllowing notibes fimn. Mm Mo**^ 
ton's kte exceHeat week^ «< The MouMli* 
Annals of Teviotdale,* * may pevbaps prove 
interesting to some of oar readetft ; whUo- 
they are^ at the same time^ iUuatsatiYe ei 
the habits of monastic life^ aad the sMMt 
of Delig^ons belief at the period to f«htch 
they refer. ** On Chrielraas diqr, a* 
Wakheof (the second abbot of BCdvose> 
was cekbratidg mass alene is th» church 
at Kiikham, and was in the- act of elewW 
iag the host, he beMd the eoiwarrated 
beead changMl into, the liloencss of an i»* 
faBt» more beautiful than the sem of nma,. 
crowned with a diadem of gold and jewels^ 
who^ with a- look of ineffiible sweetness, 
eqibmoed him, kissed hift Ups, genUyt 
touched his face and head with his iMusds, 
aad then, making the sign, of the cross 
oser lum» sHdde^ disappeared. Upon 
another occasion, dmang mass in the sanw; 
cfaivchk ft quder happcMd ta iaH i»to tlie 
Ufftz diahce; and as the insect vfas ae^' 
counted poieoneus, the offidating prieat*. 
afiraid to drin^ the coBsecratcd wine, sig*. 
nified to the prior, by his gestures, his need 
offldmce. Waltfa^, having appcoached 
the altais uttered a short pcayer, and then: 
oemnanded him to dunk without fear^ 
The piiest obeyed, aad, indeing as, fela 
no inoenvenieace from it ai the time;; hut 
a few houm aftenwaids^ as he safe in the 
doiatef with the rest of the brethren aftec 
dinnea, one of his fingcm itohing, he 
o e tatshe d tt» and fellji little swelliiE^ cm 
Aespoiv whichsoon increased and bun*,, 
when, to the amaaeaaent of aU pKacal^- 
the same unfortunate spider came.eiii c^; 
i^ ftlivf, and was^ l^. the pciar'st order, 
co m mi tted .to the feuaaea.'^ 

Under the same abbet, as. the aM>nh» 
were one night about t* re^te for the. 
evening, three stsangers knocked at the.> 
abbey gate, and were adnutted to the hen, 
pitality of the pkce for the night. Aften 
they had finished thciv devotioM, tlMg^y 
were conducted to the guest's chambeiv 
and commiited to the care of brother Wal- 
ter; where having washecl their feet, th^) 
wereledtothert%terytosQpp^ Tbeyr 



had sflaacely ici. down when it, wjnp d^h 
' coiemd, thai one of thct stniiigefs wi#v 
misMQg, and his p)a(3e empty. Tbehofp^ 
piisMipr ashed the other two what had h^ 
eene of thair ooaipaiiioo» when, with suth 
pnsei they affirmed, that no thivd penoa( 
had heett in their eompapy. The firiar 
itaifsted tiMfe be bad phK^ed three q( tbtuot 
9k taUcb The perter^. and another moak«u 
who had Mceived then at the gate^ de*^ 
dased that tlary had- let in th«ee peraowk. 
Nobody had been oheerved to go out, ye^ 
thethiid stranger could nowhere be found* 
The following night, however* apecsop oC 
a» angelic appearance shewing hkna^lf -to 
the hespitaller in a dvea«i» S4ud» ^ D^str 
thou know me, b«otber Walter ? I aip ^ 
stranger^ whose sudden disappowdng from 
yfloi yestevday nobody could account for. > 
The LofdhaaappoMitedmeto watch over, 
tluemonaaiery; and I am come tp- certify, 
ta yeu» that the atoos and prayers of th^ 
seanmnnity^ and especial^ of your abbot^. 
ave aocepted, and ascend into heavep like 
die odour of sweet incense.*' A marveK 
lous story of the pteservatipo of the bodj; 
of Adam, the eleventh abbot, is also, iielat- 
edi He had been elected hwtbop of Caitb. 
neia, and in the ninth year of bis episco** 
patey bis days were cut) short by an i^fii,^, 
ciated mob. His predecessor had been. 
eas3» wkb his ilock in the e](acUon of his. 
titto, and they had beep in the habit of 
pigiiag what they deemed, an adi^Mate. 
composition. Adam, being more cagc^t 
alter earthly gain% insisted upon a more 
oquitaMe paymeMtf which th^ refusing^ 
1^ fottowed up with almost immediate 
excommuaicatian^ This hWBh measure 
served oafy. to Jaftinate them> and they 
aceerdiBgly hrefce one night into his^ 
bcmse^ slew eneof the mgnks of Melrgse. 
and a servant, dragged fevlh the bi&ba|^< 
and having beaten him unmepcifully. shut 
himup^aidactficctQbiftheiusei When 
it was reduced -fo- aabes^ his body was^af^, 
terwaBdediscevered UM^r aht9»p of stpi^^. 
upopnsumedy and wnsuMeivfid ip thi; pf^ 
rishchuach. The dergy coasideriiig bin;^ 
a martyr, disinterred hm^ and huii^ him.^ 
in die cathedral church oi the diocese, 
where no sasa}! wondert .ai« swd tp hftv«^ 
been wrought by hia bonesr 



tpCHLEVEK'S FLOWER, 

Thb moon waa gliding ^th a qM^eij^, 
like statelinesa along the darkeniog b|ue 
of the doudkss heaven; and mapy a* 
bright abd pale, star waa ffc^^d. iPfith 
1^ en the boaom of lAichlwen. An<H 
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ther vhadow too lay there— from the 
cisrk massy walls of 'Leeblereii's oastle,- 
in the depth. of which might be seen a 
small moTing body ; but it required more 
than a momentary glance to aseertain if 
it were indeed a boat. Yet such it was ; 
though from the continued whispers of 
two male figures, who kept adding fuel 
to a small beacon-fire on the turfy bank, 
it seemed their business wa» not for 
every eye and ear. SomeUmes, however, 
the death-like silence reigning in the 
middle of a May night, made even their 
whispers audible. 

« Methinks, mistress Moon possesses 
more feminine attributes than her name. 
Can'st guess what they are, boy ?** 

Thus spoke the elder of the figures to 
his companion, who seemed at the most 
about eighteen : his tali slight figure was 
wrapped in a beautifully-embroidered 
velvet cloak, as he reclined negligently on 
the seat ; yet, for a moment, he lifted hia 
head and cast his full dark eye on the 
subject of the question; then, turning 
with a beaming look to the other, replied—- 

'< Beauty must be one~-and— ** 

« No, no," interrupted the first speaker ; 
" thou art quite out— >they are, vanity and 
perverseness ! Thou smilest, boy ; and I 
see thee cast a triumphant look on that 
gorgeous velvet robe«— Boy, I know who 
gave it thee ; one who, before this night 
dies in the rosy hue of morning, thou 
Shalt call false—" 

<' Ah ! Sir Knight-— but pardon me, I 
cannot help laughing— thou art jealous, 
imagining the Flower of Lochleven, my 
fair cousin Marion, gave me this—" 

** No, young sir— she hath-^en thee 
ten tifcnes more worth than that— her own 
unsullied heart;— and I vram thee, slight 
her not. As for she who gave thee thy 
dainty robe, though she be the fairest and 
the most noble in all Scotland, I tell thee, 
thou wilt think her more perverse than I 
now do yonder luminary, who will not. 
find one veiling cloud under which to pop 
faer provokingly bright Ibce, ^ilst our 
signal might be seen by—" 

** Nay, thou art abusing that peerless, 
queen of night wrongfully ; finr see. Sir 
John, the light shines in the eastern, 
vrindow; and I—" 

He stopped not to finish the sentence, 
but starting hastily from his seat, folded 
the cloak on his arm, .and disappeared. 

The solitary Sir John had 8(»rcely time 
to exclaim mournfully, ** Marion, Marion 
Dengtes, thou hast given thy young soul 
to yonder unthinking youth; and envy. 



and jealousy would prompt me to hate 
him, whom thou hast blusHngly whlsp^. 
ed in ray ear as thy heart's chosen hus* 
band; yet, Marion, for thy sake I wiU 
love him, and he shall know his own heart- 
this very night; for certain I am, he still 
loves thee, though dreams of ambition 
and vanity have turned bis thoughts on 
her whom all Scotland loves, and- even 
England fears,"— ere the young dmu was 
seen returning gaily with one of nature's 
sweetest models— Mary Queen of Scots ! 
while a page trod timidly by her side. 

^ William Douglas^ my page is a 
weakly stripling, and this stolen flight is 
to his timid spirit even more alarming 
than a prison's walls; leave me then to 
the care of my Lord of Seatoun, and 
give thy arm to the trembling boy," said 
the silvery tones of Mary Stuart; and 
giving her hand to him who had r«aaained 
in the boat, she sprang lightly into it; 
then, seeing the yoUng Douglas cast a 
burning glance on Sir John Seatoun, and 
a sulky look on the page, she again 
spoke— 

« So, William Douglas, *tis thus you 
tiyey our wishes; nay, then, we will help 
the boy oiirselve&" 

« 'Twould have been better, if all, save 
thy own sweet self, lady, had been left 
behind," he exclaimed, hastily stepping 
between the almost clasped hands of the 
lovely queen and her page ; and, throwing 
bis arm round the tiny waist of the latter, 
was soon seated in the pinnace, and 
guiding it quickly to the other shore. 

** "lis a glorious night," again spoke - 
Mary, with a deep sigh : ** i have been 
so long kept from the s^ht of all heaven's 
brightness, that I could fain worship yon 
blue arch; and I am weary enough of 
lif^ to wish I were In the land of glory 
beyond it. CMi! if I could but sink 
'neath these chill waters for ever; but, no, 
no, such a death would be sweet now— 
but then, the waking !" and she threw he* 
arms around the neck of her sobbing 
page, and wept too. 

For a moment the handsome young 
boatman rested on his oar, and cast another 
wrathfnl glance on this favoured boy; 
then, as the persecuted beauty turned her 
eyes npon him, and smiled through her 
tears, he resumed his task, and quickly 
neared the shore, where several cavaliers 
were impatiettdy mounted on their steeds 
awaiting their arrivaL 

** Thinkest thou yonder stripling bath 
decttved us? By the Vitgin, I would not* 
mind dipping my bright swofd in .hia- 
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likiod if be faalh betrayed our good Lord 
Seatoun. Methinks be put marvellously 
good fiutb in tbe youngster's promises," 
said one of the elder of tbe horsemen; 
and giving his stead the rein, .he galloped 
to the edge of tbe broad silver lake, and 
cast an amuous gaze across it. 
. '< Didst thou ever beer of a certain 
choice .flower which blooms in Lcicfaleven, 
Sir Knight ?" asked a younger, following 
tbe other, ** and which our ooble Lord 
Seatoun wished to pluck; or, to speak 
more intelligibly, did*st ever, hear how 
he asked the young Lady Marion to wed 
him ; but she refused, * because she lo*ed 
anither,* less worth in siller and land, but 
far more in her «in gude opinion ? Thou 
didst never hear ao till now ? Then, sir, 
think you not Sir John might place mor» 
fldth in the young Douglas's words for 
the sake of his kinswoman ?*' 

** In good sooth thou speakest wisely,** 
returned the first speaker. '* So, *tis pro- 
bable we have been led here on a dallying 
errand; and I doubt not Sir John bath 
naped the reward. I have half a mind 
to let him taste Lochleven*s dungeons 
alone; fori— ** 

" Nay, nay, my lords,** interrupted 
anotb^, and who was the confidential 
friend of Seatoim ; ** Sir John is not used 
to lead his followers on a dallying errand : 
and now, sirs, how would you like he 
should know the opinions so freely ex- 
pressed? for see,*' he stretched his arm 
over the water, and pointed to a small 
speck in the distance^ which was sur- 
rounded by many a silver flash, ** he 
comes with our flur sovereign, and the 
young Douglas himsdf." 

In a few minutes all the eavaKers had 
dismounted, and were standing with bare 
heads before Mary ; who, acknowledging 
their courtesy bya few words expressive 
of her gratitude for this enterprise, sprang 
ligbtly on the awaiting palfrey, while the 
page grasped her bridle. 

** Now, my brave knights,** she con- 
tinued smilingly, ** we doubt not but our 
brave Lord Seatoun bath already informed 
you bow much we owe to diis gallant 
yoiing man, William Dou^as, our gaoler*s 
kinsman; and we think, sirs, you will 
acknowledge such a service deserves re- 
ward.** One and all went up to the 
youth and saluted him; *< William Doug- 
las,** she resumed, turning her bright face 
from his glowing eye, " 'tis my misfor- 
tune to deserve a name— 'I cannot bear to 
speak it— but I have imposed upon thee 
with promises of love ; nay, start not away 



so— and 'tis now time to undeceive thee. 
How little must thou have thought on tbe 
subject, to imagine that Mary Stuart 
could wed a stripling like thee. *TistnBe, 
thou didst see me sign my abdication of 
Scotland's throne; but I was then thy 
kin6man*s prisoner: Now, thanks to tbee^ 
Douglas, we are free, and would frin 
rewani thee by bestowing on thee one 
more worthy thy love, and who has pkoed 
her every hope in the vows thou pHgfat- 
edst to her before I became the object of 
thy ambitious fickleness. Need I name 
her, William?** 

" Cease, cease; I pray thee, lady!'* 
ezcLiimed Douglas, \ndignantly; ** I 
knew not Marion had been whining to 



" And cease, William Douglas, I com- 
mand thee! I, alas! have but too well 
learned to rand woman's heart in its 
depths, boy : I have seen thee and thy 
cousin Marion together, and I know that 
thou art tbe object of her every prayer. 
Waiiam,** Mary*s voice faltered, « wUt 
thou return to Loch—** 

** Never, never, lady ; and listen, Mary 
Stuart I will call thee once more— those 
vows were boyhood's^I have betrayed 
my kinsman*s trust for thy promises of 
love; I now swear, for tbe same sweet 
guerdon, never to wed—** 

A piercing shriek interrupted bim, and 
the page loofiied Mary's bridle and fell to 
the earth. In a moment die fahr queen 
leaped from her steed, took the boy from 
the care of the rough warriors, and 
kneeling on the turf, pillowed his bead 
on her bosom; but as she did so, the 
embroidered bonnet felA from his brow, 
and long silken ringlets swept tbe earth. 

** Marion Douglas!** exclaimed Sir 
John Seatoun, falling on his knees by 
Mary*s side, that he might gaze more 
closely on the pale fair face she had fixed 
her lips upon, and assure himself that it 
was indeed her on whem he called. 

** Marion Douglas ! was it my father- 
called me?" exclaimed the soul-strickeo 
ghrU " Oh BO, oh no ; now I remember 
all but too well. I need not ask whose 
bosom cradles me thus ; there is but one 
would do so now. Oh, fair queen, thou 
seest 'tis even as I told thee, though thou 
would'st persuade me otherwise.** 

«« Hush, hush,** said Mary, bending 
her lovely, but not more lovely face, over 
Marion's; "a few hours will tell thea 
yonder wild dreamer still loves tfiee; but 
be hath been slumbering in the arms of 
ambition so long, he knows not how 
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ta 4Mrakeik StiU tbts tbrobbiifg 4iMrt» 
Iforion'^I tuiTe ioted and bees «Uglited 
to»; but then, leoiridh at e- Ipoawflifed 
s«t thy kneek sjpint.*' Tbem» ^luiaiiig «o 
Wiyiun, Bbe contmued, *« Douglas, 1 
866 my faiigbis ire impatieiit I ttmM be 
£vther from tny htte prkons I "mU ex- 
pect tbee^ snA'^I wiU riot-aay thjcomki 
^M«t Lbtbian ;" «nd Mai^ plflced ber 
burden «n 4he heathery tuirf, luid 'again. 
BKftinlted*herpaUTey; but lUteidiiipnuig 
to ber^e) liiid^nH^fht her leiiu 

"< Stay, lady!" ehe etdakne^ «nldly» 
«let William Douglas follow tbee^ ler 
tbte his eye will be bright, as it «lways is 
when cast en thee : fortkiei I Vill badi to 
the -home of -my fathers; I can manage 
yonder little pinnace. Oh! often beneath 
such a moon as ^s have I gnid^ it 
to the fidry islands atonfeMl us, to cc fc h " 
But liow I am to&k^ Ibcdidily. Wii- 
Uatn Douglas, thou knowest I 'have 
avowed my lore for thee; ^y Aould I 
disown it? but now I bid thee^llew^uf 
queen : only promise me thou i^tnot--^ 
should you meet in ofiposite interests*— 
tiiat thou wilt not lift thy arm against my 
father^ and, as long as the sky arches 
over the head Of Marion Douglas, her 
blessing shall be on ^ee. I will teU 
IiOchleven*s laird 'twas I who gave SooU 
land's queen and thee the means to 
escape; he will net, caiknet, blame a 
woiuan'b^ty for one so young and un- 
fortunate. EakcweU, lady— Doug^ fare 
thee ^elK-4Dy -Qaeen, thy country oaUs 
thee." 

« Yes, Marion, tbou^saytat4n%, and 
I kDitst be gone : JVfy brave knights ttie 
iwyatient that the paper 1 have aignsd 
shoidd be given to the flames or tie 
whdds. fWewell, for a sheM time, 
Marion ! -but* should we ^ot meet ngaiiii 
I cfdl on heaven to bless thee^ and all 
that shall belong to ihee !" And Jlki^ 
dee w her hand from Marion's tips ; the% 
with a Adl heart; n«>tiened4ier<foUower8» 
who Immediately spulrtd their bleeds, 
and disappeared in the whidiog toad. . 

Wiyiam attempted not to-lbHow them, 
bnt ttoodin the same spot ^whenoe be had 
vacandy gased on, and listened to-the pee^ 
ceding scene ; and BKlarion ^as alreaidy at 
her boat's side, when -she heard a Voice 
she but too well loved to listen «UH ssy 
softly-^' 

' ** Marion, thou wilt not so aleiies 
dare I ask to accompany thee ? — si^, ^h 
Ikou let me guide thee to fby hoaie? 
Ihen, an *tib thy wish, I will kave tbeOf 
and follow yonder deceptive beauty." 



Marian for a inonaBC ttmkA her ayes 
to his blusbiBg Imce, «id said, " WiUiiUBi, 
I cannot hear our amiable queen tbos 
spoken -of-: Did not you deoaiva yolap» 
salf?" 

" TrtK^ truo, Marion^ I did ao; but I 
have been daszled, )my very drcaaos ha^ie 
beien rife ^rith apieadoun «*en crowns. 
It vras but last nighl^ Marina, I saw <k» 
Queen (Blisabethvf England dro#n Mary 
Stuaft as my 'oonsort far both veakns^ 
and I will own to thee, Marion, I this 
lugbt thonghtto veafiae the sasaller -pait 
Of that vision, and looked forward to the 
comfiletion of the wholes Tbeu maycst 
well smile; yet i coald better bear 
okidings froas thy lips : Speak, Mackm, 
wilt thou, canst thoufoigive?" 

Marion pressed -her clasped bands ott 
her hearty for she inuigined it would 
burst; yet her vaiee was £rm and deep^ 
When, as she sprang suddenly into the 
boat» «flite said^ 

" WiUiam, I Ibiigive^ and I "«rill stt^ve 
to forget tfiee: Fkcewell!" 

It was in vain lie called pasrionatelyon 
heiv Mid kndt on the green turf with his 
arms stretched towards the litde baric 
which was now 4Nst a darker speck on Ihe 
blue Idee— 4>ut in that asamenrhe iearaed 
bovhe had been tampering with faishap- 
piness. But he vrasAOt hh alonek; else 
m^ht after events have been otherwise. 
Sir John Scatoun joyftiUy aeceded to 
Mary'a prapOsal, that be should dmw ins 
sleed biiitnd a clump of trees, and watch 
over Marion. There he had listened to 
William's coafKaoa; yet, ere morning 
was fl(gain bom rfinm liOcUeven's lake, he 
and his unhappy sovereign werejoiiiediiy 
riMMfy-a iMrave keail| in West Ijothian:*^ 
But ^ the fiHerveaing ^ sayings and 
deingi" «Qay ke 'understood from a f&w 
recorded minu t e s ^of the aamversary tn 
this night In £iOCiileven« 

Skby's moon then tb»w Jits bright 
streams of light oa<€he ilaka, On'^K y^k 
of theltog haU in the eastle, and made 
moiie>mo«miul the :lactts ^tmo ^ m wm 
who isat in jls wendo wm J Iiii a n «nd 
William Douglas. 

«< William," aaid flieibrmer, recHning 
hdT'head on >bis baeem, taad -where lit had 
rested but two weeks as lus wWb, ** bhpb 
not we both tiiiirii|ngon>onesab)ect— ^wr 
saintod queenP - - 

*' Marion, dearest," heiitnimd, -^ thoa 
hast guessed a£r%bt. This time twdve 
months I was dreannng«-Mas boys wUr 
-sometimes. Many tiave -been the 
since tbe u '-isome s ad" " yet one 
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tuipHTf" Mi d he pmwid 4iU jmb immi 
ber neck. 

«< Yon msm our liridAl <U]& WUItei," 
Mid tbe blwBhiog girl ; but ibiU beauteous 
young being, wbe «ws «o bl:igbl in bopw 
of futuM diQrft of ptnco tbe 2d of Majr 

" X doubt not is in ihe i«gions«f etsvnal 
pMce tbe 2d«f May 1509, swootest: But 
are these looks fern bride?" as be beard 
the vainly-stiied sobs of Marion; yet 
large drops stood in bis. own cg^es. 

Marion raised ber bead and turned her 
lace full. upon bin: tears stood in the 
dioqple Mttiles bad draw i ^ e h e parted tbe 
thick raven curls frwn bis blow, and 
pressed ber bps upon it. 

** Let us, on our knpe^ pn^ for the 
r^;iose of Mary St«ait*s soul* Willians," 
she said j ** we wiill kneel in this stream 
of moonlight lor I could faoby her spirit 
hovers in it.*' 

William thsew bis arm asound, and 
prayed with ber. And who will <kniMl 
but that such a prayer was grsnted ? or 
who will not believe that Mary's youngs 
amiabk^ and broken heart, bath found a 
sphere fitting its purity, its d<y t h of ImU 
lowed but OM^piH^oiated feeing ^-^-nZjo 



NATURAL I'HENOMENA. 

Toe late General Stewart, in bis inkers 
taming ** S ket c h es o f 4be HighlaDds," gives 
tbe following ioterestMig notices on the 
pbenomena obsemsable in Ibe nelgbbou«h> 
hood of certain mouatainw 4md cataracts 
in tbe I^gblandsi befere tbe approach of 
a tempest. 

^ ** XVevious to a tempesl»aoae mountains 
in tbe Highlanda eniit n loud b^low 
noise, like tbe roaring of distant thunder ; 
and the louder tbe noise^ 4hemore Attinns 
will.be the tempest, which it generally pre- 
cedes about twelve er twenty-lour boun. 
From this warning, when ** tbe spirit of the 
mountain shrieks>** the superstitiouB minds 
of the Highlanders presage mai^ omens. 
Beindnnran in GlenoBsby, near (be con- 
fines of Perth and Argylc^ emits Ibis 
noise in^ a most striking manner. It is 
rsmaikablek thatit is emkted only pnerious 
to storms of wind and rein. Befisre n 
fidl of snenr> however furious the tempest, 
the mountain, which is of a conical fens, 
and 3500 feet in height, is.silent. In tbe 
same manner, seveml oC the great wateP- 
filHs in the Higldnnd rivers and stresras, 
give signals qf approaching teoapest and 
heavy falls of rain. Twenty-four or tldrty 



IMUB ynirioMs to n stnrn^ the 
«db on the river Tnmme), north of Shir 
dmttsin, emit a loud noise^ which is b sa r ^ 
ak tbe distance of several miles. Tbe 
longer the course of tbe preceding dry 
vreatber, tbe louder and the more similar 
toacondnued roll of distant thunder is tbe 
noise; consequentlyv it is louder in sum* 
mer than in winter. When the rain 
commences, the noise ceases. It forms 
an unerring barometer to tbe neighbour- 
ing fitrmers. Why mountains and water- 
lalls, in serene inild weather, emit such 
remarkable sounds, and are suent in teBK 
pests and rains, might form an interesting 
sul^ect of inquiry. 

On the JUue jippearanoe of the Heawens, 
-—The cause of tbe blue appearance of 
tbe heavens I have never seen satisfactorily 
explained. I conceive it to be occasioned 
by our looking at tbe dark vaettity beyond 
our atmospbm through an illuminated 
medium. Were there no atmosphere^ it 
is univefssUy admitted tbe appevnAce 
would be pcaieotly bbck, excepting in the 
particular direction of tbe sun, or seme 
other of tiie heavenly bodies; and since 
the atmosphere is transparent, this Uadi^ 
tiess <if I may use the expression) must 
4ie seen through it, only somewhat medio 
fied by tbe tays of Ugfat, reflected by the 
atmo4>here to tbe eye from the direction 
in which we are looking. For this reason, 
the clearer or more transpwent tbe atmos- 
phere is, the darker is the appearance of 
the heavens I there istben less light refleot* 
•d by tbe atmosphere to the eye. In the 
senitb, the appeamote is always darker 
Hun neaittr tlie horizon ; and from the 
Sops of iiigh monntains, the heavens in 
tbe aenitb appear neariy black.— >.StfftiMan'i 
American Jommal, No. 32. 

TwwMmg of ike £»mr$, and J^ceptwn 
m the Nvmber vSmkk to the waked Effe 
Oft a «iMr £o0mn^.-«Jt is a familiBr lacl» 
that if a pefsantahte a slick, with oneend 
ignited, and cause the ignited end to to* 
volve swiftly, there wtU appear to be a 
oontinoed cirele of light. If the oinde 
be incnased in sine, or if tbe ignited end 
be made to re? olve more slowly, the civsle 
may be made to appear much brighter Qsi 
one side than the other, er itmay appear 
brig^ on one side, and entirely broken 
on tbeolber. Ilie twinkling of the stars* 
and tbe decepden in tbe number of stars 
visible to tbe mdatd eye on a dear fiveniagr 
is somewhat similar to this. A fixed star 
baving«o virible diameter, onlyone sUvam 
of the rays of fight that (M-oceed from kK 
can enter the eye ; and since tbe fiaed 
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itsrs are at sucb an innaeaM dittanoe^ the 
particles of light from one of tb«m tiiat 
would fall upon so tiball a burfiioe as-the 
pupil of the eye, oHlst be at a considerable 
distance from ^lefa other. When, there- 
fore, a particle of light from a fixed star 
&Il8 upon the eye, it produces a rivid 
impression ; this impression becomes gra- 
dually dimmer, untH another particle, ar- 
rives, producing a viTid impression again. 
•This causes the twinkling. Here the cir- 
cle is unbroken— another particle arrives, 
before the impression made by the former 
one has entirely vanished. But the par- 
ticles of fight which proceed from more 
distant stars, fall upon the eye at too great 
intervals to keep up a continued image. 
Hence when a particle of Kght from i>ne 
of these stars falls upon the eye, it pro- 
duces a perception of a star ; but when 
we endeavour to contemplate this star, it 
is invisible, because the image formed has 
vanished, and another particle has not yet 
arrived to renew it. In this way we are 
led to suppose there are more stars viable 
than upon examination we find. 

The only cause why telescopes enable 
us to see stars that are invisible to the 
naked eye, is, that they concentrate the 
rays from so large a surface as to keep 
up a continued image of the star.— /6t(/. 

ROMAN JUSTICE. 

I WITNESSED, a few weeks since, the 
execution of a murderer in the Fiazxa del 
Popolo. He was a handsome young man, 
aged litlle more than twenty, and had 
been employed as a model by the Germait 
artists. Since the commission of his crime 
he had resided in a small town between 
Rome and Naples, and had lately ven- 
tured to return, thinking probably that 
the murder was forgotten. About this 
time, however, the Roman police had 
determined to make an examplej and the 
offender was arrested and prosecuted. His 
crime had been aggravated by signal trea- 
chery towards his victim, witii whom he 
had been solemnly • reconciled, and yet 
immediately after, when invited by the 
other to his house, he basely .stabbed him 
in the back. It is the practice in Rome 
to heighten the agonies of a criminal by 
the excitement of imaginary terrors. The 
fiital sentence is not revealed to him until 
the night before its execution. Suddenly, 
and at midnight, he is conducted to a 
room hung with black drapery ; a skele.* 
ton, holding a scythe and hour-glass, starts 
from the wail, while, at the same instant. 



a deep sepalehnd toiet 6xcliHmi->-<^ Thoa 
must die!" 

From this moment^ however, to the last 
of his existence, the offender is constantly 
attended by his <* comforter." These com- 
forters, who are masked, and are usually 
persons of high rank, avail themsrives oif 
these opportunities to perform a meritori- 
ous and acceptable service, thinking pro- 
bably, that they can thereby expiate their 
own ofl^ces. Eariy on the morning oi 
execution several masked individuals, some 
of whom are usually men of rank, walk 
through the city with boxes, and-collect 
alms for the condemned criminal. The 
amount thus collected is given to the re- 
latives of the sufierer by way of compen- 
sation for their loss, and they are m6re- 
over conveyed before tiie hour of execution 
beyond the city walls, and providael with 
meals for the day, to save them from all 
risk of witnessing a spectacle so trying 
to their feelings. The gallows is erected 
the prerious evening in the Piazza del 
Popolo, and guarded throughout the night 
by Sbirri ; and the doorway of one of the 
contiguous houses is hung with black, that 
the delinquent may receive there the sa- 
crament immediately before his execution. 
On the following morning, I found the 
entire piazza crowded with people. The 
criminal, enveloped in an old cloak, was 
brought in a cart to the doorway hung 
with black, through which he passed into 
the house ; and immediately after his de-= 
scent, the cart was crowded with specta- 
tors. After the sacrament had been ad- 
ministered, the condemned man was led 
to the gallows. He mounted the ladder, 
and the executioner, after fixing the rope, 
called out to him, ** Credisne tu in Jetu 
Christo f" The criminal answered in tile 
affirmative, the hangman pushed him from 
the ladder, and stepped upon his shoulders 
to accelerate his death. Then, sliding down 
the rope, he embraced and kissed the dead 
man, according to established custom, and 
iA proof that he had entertained no malice 
towards the criminal. The fine propor- 
tions of the body were now admired and 
commented on by the surrounding Ro- 
mans, many of whom exclaimed, ** Che bet 
moHo/" after which they asked the fo- 
reigners present* how they liked the cere- 
mony, (come place, &c)? And now the 
blind poor proceeded through the streets 
of Rome, describing the unction with 
which the criminal had prepared himsdf 
for death, and the fortitude displayed in 
his last moments. 

A fine young man, who succeeded the 
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dkmMcd at nlodel to the G«nnaii artists, 
h$B also a deed of blood upon his con- 
science, but has hitherto escaped the hands 
of justice. He was watching a party of 
men playing at the popular game of'skit- 
des, when a quarrel arose among the play- 
ers. The spectator interfered* and one of 
the parties drawing bis knife, rushed upon 
him. Evading the blow, he seised one of 
the massive skittles, dashed out the brains 
of the aggressor, and took refuge in a 
church, where no Sbirri dared to follow 
him. The German painters, solisitous to 
preserve their model, disguised him in the 
costume of a bullock-driver,- and brought 
him to the Ptazsa d*£spagna, where he 
was safe from the grasp of the poUce. 
Contenting himself with the limits of his 
sanctuary, he has married, and settled 
there. Meanwhile, the German artists 
are making interest to obtain his pardon. 
The model employed by the French aca^ 
demy ha^ also signalized himself by more 
than one muider.' He has some know- 
ledge of the art of pottery, and knows 
how to «et a stove, which is a talent of 
great rarity in. Rome. While fixing a 
stove in my apartment last winter, he gave 
me a copious detail of three murders he 
had committed, and in which, he assured 
me, that he had been implicated by cir- 
cumstances beyond his controul. One of 
the slain had left' a son, whom he had 
adopted and maintained. ** I know well," 
he concluded, " that some day or other 
the boy will stab me $ but it matters not^ 
I shall always be a father to him.**— 
Sketche* of Italy, 

Height of the Principal Buitdingt in 
Surope^^^A. discussion having arisen on 
the Continent respecting the height of the 
cathedral of Anvers, compared with that 
of St Peter's at Rome, the foUowii^ are 
the results of the inquiry, expressed in 
English feet : — 

The highest pyramid of Egypt, 479 
The Cathedral of Anvers, . 472. 
The Cathedral of Strasburgb, . 466 
The spire of St Stephen's church, 

Vienna, 452 

The spire of St Martin's church, 

Landshut, . . . 449 
The cupola of St Peter's, Rome, 433 
Spire of St Michael's, Hamburg, 428 
Spire of St Peter's, Rome, . 391 
Cathedral of St Paul, London, 361 
Cathedral of Ulm, . .359 
Cathedral of Milan, . . 358 
Towers degli Asinelli at Bologna,. 351 
Dome of the Invalids, Paris, . 344 



KING ROBERT BRUCE. 

The great man whose Portrait graces 
this column of our Magaaine, must, and 
wUl ever be, held in the highest esteem 
and admiration by every true lover of 
Scottish liberty. He was the first asserter 
of our national independency and his 
whole life was dedicated to the assurance 
of it. It is well known that England 
had ever endeavoured to assume a supe- 
riority over this country ;-'Bruce was the 
roan who dissolved this usurpation, both 
in church and sUte affiiirs, and taught 
our nation that it had a basis on which 
it might and could rear a structure, which 
all the efforts of its more potent neighbour 
could never overturn. His repeated vio- 
tones over the armies of the Edwards, 
proved to them tlje futility of their at-^ 
tempts to the subjugation of Scotland, 
and loaded our country with a weight 
of glory which is their pride even to this 
day. 

We do not however mean to say, that 
previous to his time the kingdom of Scot- 
land was entirely vasMai to England. Re- 
cords prove tiie contrary ;— but we may 
safely venture to state,- that until the 
times of Bruce and his compatriots, the 
sovereigns of England looked upon Scot- 
land as a kind of subject provin ce a 
charm which he happily dissolved. 

It may be mentioned, however, that the 
character of Bruce, in his outset* stands 
rather in duHo .--^but that may be easily 
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ezidained. In those days, the leas); move- 
ment of any penon of consequence led 
to obsenratiop ; and if in any degree it 
interfered wil^ the yievn of England, it 
created 8Ui|»ideii.^»Sucb was the situa- 
tion of Robert Bruce when invited to the 
Court of Edward; ye^ deUayxdned to 
rescue his country from the thraldom to 
which it was subjected, he privately left 
London, rejtired to his native land, and, 
after many difficulties and disapfioint- 
ments, he nevertheless succeeded at length 
in placing himself upon that throne, which 
bodi bis valour, intrepidity, constancy, 
and righti entitled him to filL * 

His deeds afterward need not to be re- 
counted.— 'Never was a throne exalted 
higher than the throne of Robert Beuce. 
He not only bent England to his feet, 
and was courted by foreign powers, but 
he established the independence of his 
country BH a basis which enabled 4t to 
hold m Ingh rank among the nations of 
the world, and to resist every encroach- 
ment upon its liberty. He is therefore 
justly esteemed the Saviour of his Country, 
and his name must ever raidc first in our 
annals, and be cherished in the minds of 
all who esteem liberty as a blessing. 

• Robert Bruce was crowned at Scone 
on ibe 27th day of March 1306, and 
after an arduous but glorious reign of 
upwards of twenty-three years, he died at 
Cardross, in the county of Dunhartoo^ on 
die 7th of June 1329, and was interred in. 
the choir of the .Abbey Church of Dun- 
fermline. He Jiad been long afflicted 
with an inveterate disease, (termed l€|>- 
rosy), the consequence of the sewe and 
almost unparalleled hardships be had un- 
dej^one at the commencement of bis iie* 
voic endeavours to raise himself to the 
tbr<H>cv <uid which, for about two years 
previous to liis demise^ almost unfitted ^hun 
for public business. 

Finding his end drawing Dear* be as- 
sembled bis npbles, and having obtained 
irom them a pnunise to be faithful to his 
son David, and to crown him when he 
arrived at a pre(»er age, hecaUed his foith- 
fui and trusty firiend. Sir James D o u j ^ l as, 
who had shared in all his difficulties, and 
e^^acted a promise from him, that he would 
after his death convey his heart to be de- 
posited in the church of the Holjr -Se- 
pulchre at JerusalefA, as a testimony of 
his regard tfi the Christians in Palestine 
who were warring against the infidels. 
This charge Sir Jimies readily undertook ; 
and acco^ingly, it beii^ inclos^ in a 
silver casket, he nect year set out on this 



important ,ernmd ; but landing in S^jyun, 
he found the king, AJphonzo, at war with 
the Saracens, and instantly ofifered hit 
services, which were readily accepted.' 
His noted valour placed him in a 6itUft> 
tion of eminence ; for it is said be wm 
selected to lead the van of the Cbrisdaos 
against the Moors ; and having defeated 
thern^ while hot in the pursuit, he took 
the casket from his neck, which contained 
the embalmed heart of Bruce, and threw 
it before him amongst the thickest of th» 
epemy, ^ying, ** Now pass thou onward 
before us as thou wert woiH, and I wiU 
follow thee or die.** He followed^ and 
he fell. His body, as weU as the caskeU 
were found after the battle, and both wera 
conveyed to Scotland by Sir WiUiam 
Keith. The heart of Bruce was buried at 
Melrose Abbey, and Sir James's corpaa 
was interred in the church of Dquglaa. 

Upwards of twelve years ago, when dig«- 
ging for a foundation for a new church 
at Dunformline,, o«t of the ruins of tiie 
old, the workmen came upon the tonsb of 
Robert Bruce, where they found the skele* 
ton entice, wrapt in a shn>.ud of fine UncA 
interwoven with threads of ^Id, and «». 
closed in a leaden case. By order of (he 
Barons of Exchequer of Seotiand» a new 
coffin was prepared, the boues, in per^wt 
order, were deposited in it, together with, 
coins, newspaper^ &c, of tfaedi^, to mark 
the date of its exhumation ; and it waa 
agda with great ceremony, and in the. 
piKsence of £he Lord Chief Bavon« and a 
number of gentliemeq, replaced in its ori-» 
ginal tomb* 

THE BASS.^Mo. IL 
80ME vjaeacm.AM in the ute or ma 

JOHN SnatJLL, MEfiCBAlfT m OLA8C30W, 
MANY YEARS A PRIiONEE IN IBE BAflS, 
FOB OONBCKENCE* SAKE^ 

f Communicated to the Rev. JB. Wodrow, 
by his Nephew. J 

In fulfilment of our promise in laiBt 
week*s Number, we proceed to give sonie 
account of the most noted persons who were 
doomed to suffer close confinement in the 
prison of this insulated rock, and wfaose 
only .crime was,, what we now ought to 
be most grateful for the ei^yment o^ 
« _|||Q worobippiDg of God aecordiog lo 
their conscience.*' Thi% liDwewr, be it 
remarked,— «&d we suj^iosethemcwt of our 
readers well know it,— -was what in thote 
days consUtuted the i^reat guilt af our 
cowBtrynen in the miad of the thtm icx- 
istin^ goyermneot. 
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' At llw titoe of wfaiofa we Aregding to' 
qptdk, the Earl of Lauderdale was S»» 
CMtairy 0^ fitate for ScDtland, «iid the £ai4 
ot^SuihtBt Lord Ckmnuissioiier: tbeaetwo 
beld the whole of ihib lungdotai under their 
power; andr dad* our llmhs penmt, we 
oouhl eaaily expose the kaiamj of their 
codduot, m not oaly kvyhig fines upon a 
bi| fg aigd Datien, whkh few in the country 
#ere able to pay, and applying the pro- 
oteds to gain oter to tbeir views noblo' 
meth Ac. as xmprini^led as themadves ; 
fafut in iHitebering and impnsoning men f^ 
e»ery class who had the << ftar of Gedbe* 
fflte thetr eyes." 

The first ef those confinod in the Bass, 
wlwra we will notice^ was John Spreuil, 
a-^Rery canstderable tnercfaanttn the west, 
enrrying on an extensive -business in Glas- 
gow, imd having «t the same time a large 
estabttrinnent near Greenock for curing 
red aod wlnte iierriags, which he exported 
t» itelaad, HolUoid, frc. H» father was 
also A menthant in Paisley ; and the whole 
fonrly beflsg^presbytetuma, and wealthy, 
tiiey natHxaUy attracted the notice of the 
haipies then mBBnging pobiic affiars, who 
sulgected them to cnwl perseoirtion^ in 
ovdicr to 'fleece them of their property. 
His fiuhec, iwitig fined in a large sum, 
abaeondcd ; and the subject of this me. 
men* was in mmsc^pience appvehendcd, on 
pufpose to fovce iiim to discover where he 
was; wfaieh he steadiastiy Tef osed to do. 
He w» also chwged with being in the 
affior at i^ntlana, but, ckaring bimsctf ef 
this, he was at this time let go. 

In anno 1677 the Brivy-conncil ordered 
the Earl of LinHthguw, my Lord Aosse, 
and the Bishop of Glasgow, to'beid a 
Juartice Court at Glasgow, before whom 
Jolm SpreuU and 'many vtliem were sum- 
moned. The day before tbe compear- 
ance, he, with another genticman, went 
to the Halkbead, Lord Rosse's liouse, to 
try what might be the cause or design, 
for they knew none, «xoeptfor thdr non- 
c onfor mity wkh episcopacy. Those that 
compeared wene all imprisoned and car- 
ried to E^foiburgh, and ]»pt in^son some 
time and ^en fined ; but John Spreull, 
and others who compeared not, were de- 
clared rebels, and iot^rcommaiad. So 
that John' fiprenU dutst not 'be seen in his 
bouse or shop publsoly, b«t went somew 
times to Ireland, London, Holland, 
SWnce ami Germany, mcrcluttidising. 

On his way faotne from Ireland, 'he' 
re««ived M BelfdBt the firtt mtice of the 
troiflbies in Scotland; and so )cennng by 
Portpatrick tm Kilnuvnock and Glasgow, 



he met upon the road the then Ei^ of 
Druuilanrick going home itom the cal.. 
Ifi^e, and asked his Lordship If he migbt 
travel tbe road ? who sMd he might, as 
they had done, and so went home. But 
when he understood and was informed 
ef what wasgoing'on, he had no freedom 
to join with those in arms for their own de- 
fence, or defence of the gospel, who were 
forced to it by ttie enemies* cruel oppres- 
sion and tyranny; but heartily sympa^ 
thised with them, and was grieved for 
^em, fearing the issue, because of the 
sad divisions which had fallen out amongst 
them, about tbe taking in King Charles 
in their declaration, &c.^ who was in 
heart a papist, and was oppressing and 
suppressing, yea, •overturning our t^ue 
retigion, laws, liberty and properties, and 
not defendibg them according to his and 
Our sworn to and solemn engagememsf 
and ^so, because they had no general 
but Robert Hamihen, « mountain man, 
without either experience or conduct, who 
was headstrong and fandfol in his own 
way. lliey bad also few officers, and none 
of the nobility or pritnores regnh but 
some honest and sealous gentlemen and 
yeomen, whose blood and testimm^ in 
their eufierings would, he hoped, be ao- 
oepted, (as Davids was), who had it ia 
his heart to build the house of the Lord; 
but God's time not being come, and tbe 
enonies* cup not Jbeing foil, coidd no^ 
prosper as to victory, except in their seal- 
ing the good -old cause with their blood, 
and testifying against tbe bloody, cruel, 
and barbarous oppression of the Lord's 
servants and people in those days, to pave 
the way for introducing popery, slavery, 
and t^tf-aony. 

Being, as above stated, declared rebd, 
the Eari t>f Bnndonald, who loved money, 
being one of the IVivy>council, went to 
Gia^w, and with the Biagistrates turned 
his wife and fomily out of tiieir shop, 
beitse and warehouse, and did not svdkit 
her so mnch as to carry a suit«f tfnens 
for lierself or fomily with her ; andcaused 
Uk^ and close up all with iron chains, 
betwixt windows and doors, excqpt ono 
cellar f«ffl of bnindy, that the enemy knew 
netuf. 

After iliis he weo* to Borvowstounness, 
abd took shipping for Holhmd, where 
he -remained some time. Retmnisg home 
for the purpose of carrying his w^' 
and f«m1y to Hdknd, he lo$^ in (he 
Gowgate, Edinburgh; in Sareb Oopap- 
beU^ house, where he might have 'made 
hb escape ; but God's time being oome, 
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he hod no thought nor power that way, 
till major .FohnstoD, and Gavin Muir- 
head of Lathrick, two cruel wretch^ 
seeking for Mr Donald Cargill, they got 
John SpreuU sleeping in his bed. None 
knew him hut Lathrick. The soldiers 
ran up and down his chamber, (where he 
had goods he had brought from Holland), 
to waste and carry away what they pleased. 
Then they carried him away prisoner to 
General Dalyell's lodgii^ in the Canon- 
gate, who began to interrogate him with 
some queries, threatening to cause roast 
him on a spit with fires, after his barbar- 
ous manner at Kilmarnock, if he confess- 
ed not all the things asked of him ; but J. 
SpreuU told him he was a free liege, and 
«6 desired the privilege of a free liegej or 
bom subject, to be tried according to law ; 
•* for, if they have any wickedness to lay 
to my charge, you ought to witness and 
prove it;'* and would answer no more. 
Therefore he was carried down to the 
guard-house in the Abbey-yard, where 
they had Alexander Skein and Archibald 
Stewart both prisoners in another room. 
Also they had one Janet Hftrvie, a young- 
and godly maid, in that room where he 
was put into, where tlie captains and offi- 
cers staid. She was glad he was brought 
in to be a mean to preserve her, for before 
that they were threatening to deforce her; 
and some of the officers had been wrestling 
with her for that end, but she resisted 
them by God*s help. 

-The Lords of the Privy-council being 
convened at the Council Chambers about 
9 o'clock, the three prisoners were carried 
up with a strong party of soldiers; and 
"Mr Skein and Archibald Stewart's arms' 
or hands were tied behind their backs with^ 
ropes, but J. SpreuU's were not. They 
went straight up through the streets to 
the Council Chamber; and J. SpreuU - 
thought shame he had not the same badge 
of honour the other two had, whose hands 
were tied, lest the people that they passed - 
would think he had confessed things for 
which they seemed to favour him. When 
they were brought to tlie door of the 
Council Chamber, they called in and 
began to examine Alexander SkeSn, and 
then Archibald Stewart, and kept John. 
SpreuU in the outer toom till the other 
two were brought out. They then called- 
him in, and began to examine him ;' which 
being over, then they were all three carried 
from the Council Chamber before the 
Lords of Justiciary, when they were again 
interrogated. Mr Skein and Mr Stew- 
art owned and subscribed all they had said 



before the Privy-coundl. J. SpreuU was 
carried in after they came out, who, when 
they began to ask him questions about 
Bothwell Bridge, &c, he, knowing .where 
he was, told them as before, " He was m 
free-born subject,^ and was n«t bound to 
answer any questions but according to 
law : if he had done any evil, witness the 
evil against him." Then they threatened 
him with torture. He told them he had 
been examined before the Council in the 
Parliament Close, and after that carried 
into the Lords of the Privy-coundl 
in the afternoon, where the Duke of 
York was. My Lord ChanceUor began 
to interrogate him upon some queries as 
before; when he told them he. was not 
bound to accuse himself, nor no good Chris- 
tian. Then they again threatened him 
with torture ; after which, the Lord Cluub* 
cellor asked if he would subscribe the al- 
leged confession they had drawn, which he 
refused; whereupon the hangman isbrougbl 
in w^th the boots, and shakes them, at hit 
side, saying, " I wUl play a spring /to yoit 
upon these:": The ChanceUor asked again, 
if he would subscribe it, if not, he should 
be tortured. Upon which he told my 
Lprd Chancellor a saying of AugiMtine'% 
** That torture would not teach, it mi|^ 
well terrify men, and so would make the 
government appear wicked and tyrannicaL 
So they needed not threaten him with tmw 
ture, for he would subscribe none of their ^ 
alleged confessions ; because the clerk, he 
writes not his answers with the same cir« 
cumstances.he answers them, but withn 
draws his words to make it answer their 
purpose, and so to catch plain welUme^k^i 
ing aoeti, such as the mountain men, that, 
were examined upon their thoughts and , 
opinions, and poor women also, and con- 
demned for their thoughts, and executed,: 
though guilty of jio act- of rebellion.** 

Whereupon a committee of the eou^icti. 
were chosen, and sat down, whereof my: 
Lord Hatton was^preses, and the Duke of: 
York, and 6ome others went to another^ 
room hard-by, coming and going to bear^ 
how all went. The committee being <fuU, 
ray Lord Hatton being preses, told be was r 
to be tortured, if he would not confess^ : 
and subscribe his confession. ^ He an-) 
swered, they could not torture him accord-* 
ing to law ; and if they would, he then . 
took instruments in WiUiam Patterson's ■ 
hand, clerk to the council, and protested,, 
first, against them torturing him against 
and without all law ; ne%A protested, that, 
if, by the violence of the torture, (if left of; 
God)i he should accuse himself or any 
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hofitst men, to be fl«e of the tortuito, wfaicti 
be hopled God woiUd not leave him to 
do ; yet, if to, he would resile from it sit- 
ter the torture ; and protected it might not 
stand in law against himself or any other 
person. So the hangman put his leg into 
the boot, and then the wedges, and at 
every query gave the wedges about five 
strokes with a great wooden mallet, to 
drive them up to the foot^ They asked, 
if there was not a plot to blow up the ab- 
bey, and Duke of York and council? He 
told he never knew any thing of a plot, 
and they might as weU say, Rome was ben 
t6 this room. Then they asked who was 
upon the plot, and where was Mr Cargill, 
and if I would subacribe the alleged con-* 
fession before the council? 

And because they got not what they 
d^red- by torturing him in the new boot, 
they sent for die old boot, and torturied 
him first over again ; and finding no be^ 
ter Success, they alleged the hangman 
favoured him, because he did not weep 
and cry upon the torture. U|)on which 
the hangman bid Grenend Dalyell take 
the mallet bimsdf to do it better. But 
the pannel said to the Lords, 'Have you' 
not read the Holy Scriptures, how the 
three children in Daniel, that were caai! 
into the fiery furnace, notwidistandtng 
of all the flames, were seen walking in the 
midst of the fire, and one like the Son of 
God walking with them in the midst of 
the fire, and they were not hurt, nor their 
clothes so much as singed or burnt? And 
so, cannot be, when present by his word 
and holy spirit of grace, quendi the vio- 
lence of the torture, or give supporting 
and comforting grace to a poor soul uiv 
der all the torture^ to make him bear it 
patiently ? 

Next day his wife came from Glasgow 
to see him; but such was the inhuman 
cruelty of the Lords of Council and Duke 
of York, they would not grant her the 
fiurour to get in to see him or administer 
to him. Being carried to the king's 
chamber in the tolbooth of Edinburgh, 
after some time the king's advocate. Sir 
George Mackenzie, drew up and sent him 
his indictment by titree lyon heralds, and 
three messengers at arms, in their several 
garbs, whose custom was to sound their 
trumpets thrice at the outer door before 
the entry ; which, when heard, folk came 
and told it was with J. Spreull*s indict- 
ment. But blessed be God he^ happened 
to be reading and meditating on the 9Ut 
Psalm, which prepared him to receive it 
with more faith and hope in God, and 



less foar of man. AifVer th«y had again 
sounded their trumpets in the hall, and so 
came up toliis chamber,' where idsd they 
sounded as it were in his face, to make ft 
more awful and terrible, they then gav# 
him his indictment, which he took, and 
kissed it, and then desii^ them to come 
in and sH down within his shrine orcur- 
tain until he read the first two verses of 
the d'Ut Ptolm ; and next he read to 
them the 9th, iOth, 1 1th, and 12th of the 
Revelation, xivth chapter; ahd desired 
them to tell the Duke of York and king'i 
advocate, that the faith of that psalm prai. 
served him from fear and despondency ai 
the blast and sound of their trumpets, with 
his indictment sent him ; and it gave hiiil 
hope in hb wohi, that he might by pa- 
tience find nlvation through the truth that 
can set him free. ' 

The Lords of the Justiciary sat down 
at the appointed time, and caused bring 
J. SpreuU before them, who appearing in 
the pannel, the indictment was read. My 
Lord Roscommon, and others of the Duke 
of York's friends, were^ sitting beside ther 
Lords upon the high bench, and behdd 
the pannel and his carriage, and also thr 
Lords, (for lio doubt they came to priesi 
forward the Lords), being either papists 
or friends to them. After the indictment 
was read, J.' Sprenll desired the Lords to 
proceed according to law, and not delay ; 
but the king's advocate, finding the wit- 
nessek could not prove all he allied, (bav* 
hag, it is probable, taken them secretly and 
examined them contrary' to law), they 
therefore adjourned the Court and their 
diet; and the king's advocate caused sum- 
mon more witnesses, which were inserted 
in -a new indictment; which was sent him 
by the lyon heralds, and^ adjotmi^ ano-' 
ther time, and more witnesses added. Sodi' 
was their thirst for his blood, that four of 
the witnesses that were last brought in, 
were sent up to the castle, and kept close 
prisoners,' that none might converse vriflli' 
them, till a committee of the Council, vist. 
Earl of Airley, my Lord Rosse, and 6«^ 
neral ■ Dalyell, were sent to the castle, ' who 
called the four witnesses before them, one 
by one^ and caused a party of soldiers carry 
up John Spreull, to confront him beforar 
them, because some of them said they did 
see a man they called John Spreull, but 
knew not if that was he that was in prison.' 

Here it may not be unaccepubie to 
shew a seasonable providence of God ; for 
J. SpreuU's wife, hearing her husband wai 
carried up to the casde by a party of sol- 
diers» followed after ; and after she was 
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coma- witbiQ tb9 w«ttl» and fint and second 
^tes» a wosaan asked hec who she was ? 
and knowing she was the panneFs wi£e^ ' 
bid her follow her; and she carries her 
about the great lodging where the Lords 
vere aitllng, and carries her up a back 
stair^ into a closet, that was at the back of 
thef Lords-* room* having only a thin board 
partition ; »nd left his wile^ luid locked the 
door, prooedstag to come again^ By this 
pfovidonce his wife lent to her ear, and 
Il0UFd all that the Lords said to the wit* 
nesses* and bow they threatened some of 
them with torture if they would not con» 
fees and accuse John SpreuU. 

Then when X Spreuil i» brosght in to 
Ibe rooni} whilst they are examining one 
of the witnesaes, they bid thai witness look 
upon his &£ev and asked if that was ho 
that he sees, the rebel ? He said he eould 
BOt be certain, having never seen him but 
pnce before ^ and then they tbfeaileiied 
hiiaa. Whereupon J» SpreuU told the 
Lords» that what they were doing was 
against law ; for the witnesses ought only 
to be examined at the tribunal, , before 
tbe whole judges, and assize and panoel 
^ present; bi»t they were sometimes flat- 
tering, soiBeiimes threatening the wit- 
nesses, to get an extrajudicial confessiDn^ 
which was contrary to law. - ThereAnre 
John SfM-euU threw down a dollav to the 
<lcrk» aind took instruments, against these 
iUegid proceedings, and so protested these 
witnesses might not be received in jndg^ 
anent, nor what they sh(Mild say was no« 
to be .8U8feai»ed as any/'eddence' against 
bioo^ 

Alter examining the witnesses, they 
were all turned oat ; and his wife being 
at the back of the 'partition, heard all 
things that passed. And bene the Earl^ 
of Airley said to tUe ether Lords, for ai) 
liiey had done or were doing against that 
pum, we will not get his R fo i.a a pitying 
him. Then John SpreuU; desired to speak 
to my Lord Rosse alone^ who went into 
another room with him, and my Lord be- 
geo to desire him to east hiqis^f upon the 
king's xnercf, and so to conf^ ail ; but 
be said he would never vefer himself to 
the king's meroy, fior he deserved not b|» 
wrath; for he remembered how Queen 
Elizabeth was dealt with to refer herself 
to her sister Queen Mary, which she 
would never do^ else she would have been 
sent with the other martyrs ; also how Mr 
James Mitchell, Messrs John King and 
Kid, were murdered after promise of life; 
.-*^«o he told my Lord, that by no means 
would he refer himteif to the king ;— so 



be said then they^w«ttldiiiiercede loir hha; 
After this communing in vain, he said^ 
My Lord' Rosse, yon kmiw my father and 
aU the femily, b^ng at Paisley, hard by 
your seat, can you say, or know yon any iU 
thing^ of them^ but that they lived peace, 
ably and orderly in all things, excepting 
that they could never conform- with pre^ 
lacy, nor go to hear the curates ? 

Now, my Lor4 take heed what you doy 
for all which you will answer one day. 
Look to.my &ce,f-«you know my name,^— 
if you go on thus to thirst after and takd 
away my innocent bkxid, remember my 
fece, yea, and my name too, shall be a 
terror to you, and haunt you as a ghost. 
Upon which the colour of his face chang- 
ed, and he seemed to grant he would 
meddle no BKnre in it ; which I prayed him 
to do, as be might have more peace. This, 
I told his LorcUbip, was out of my honom^ 
and love to him and family, for yon have 
known me since I was a child, and idl my 
fetber's femily. My Lord went back to 
the other Lords, and then went away, 
sending him back to his prison. 

After a long trial, and much discussion, 
he was found not guilty ; upon which Ids 
lawyers took instruments, and protested 
he might be liberated, and set frse from 
^e bar according to Um, But the kin#'W 
advocate pvodueed an order from Uie 
Lords of the P^ivy-council to remit him 
ta prison again ; and then he is Itbelted 
before the Lords of the IVivy-coundl, fe# 
being at conventicles in fields or houses ; 
also for convernng with intercommuned 
persons. He said, ^ My Lord C^ancellot^- 
if I ha,ve done any ev^ witness the evil 
against me." Then they referred it to 
his oaih ; but he would answer no ques^* 
tions, telling them, ** Alleganti incumbife 
prohari, nam nemo in suum turpitttdinem 
junri debit. " They therefore held him as 
confessed, and fined him- dOO pounds, anif 
to be sent to the Bass ; and there to lie in 
prison till' he shoukl pay his fine, and 
during the k^g^s pleasure. Whereupon 
be took out a dollar, and took instrnments, 
and pretested against tbehr sentence as' 
being against law, and also against all their 
other illegal steps, and particularly that of 
the Earl of Dundom^d, being one of the 
Privy-.eounciI» in turning his wife and 
family out of house, shop, and warehouses, 
and so taking all from her after BothweH ; 
as also Major Johnston's taking tSli his 
goods from him after his apprehendlng- 
him in the Cowgete of Edinburgh ; and 
so protested for all damages and remeid 
in lew ; and left, the dollar upon the bar 
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for the d^k, £^ W. FM^ei^on^ to take 
up. 

John Sprevtlly during this time, wrote 
the remarkable occurrences that passed 
both in Privy-*council and before the Lords 
of Justiciary to bis friend Mr %>ead 
a^ London* and to his own undo, Mt 
James Alexander, at Dublin, After 
John SpreuU got out of prison, and came 
to London eight weeks tb«eaf%er, hia 
fiiend told him tibat the king caused take 
ij^^ out of the posi-houfse many of his le«> 
tera to him, and read them, and sent them 
to him again, without quarrelling him or 
the letters ; by which the king understood 
the Duke*s proceedings there the better ; 
but baa been infatuat^, aecordiog to thaik 
saying, *' Quos Jupiter vult perdere, bos 
dementat. " The Duke of York, Lauder- 
dale, and the bishops, wHh his priests, 
lulled him asleep, and made him believe 
lies, till he was poisoned, to advance hit 
bci^her to the throne the sooner ; for both 
were papists-^King Charles a papist un- 
der a mask. ** I knew him to be a papist 
long time before, and have seen him go 
down by water, in a small brig, to Somer- 
set House, and other wherries following* 
I have seen them walk in the gravel walks, 
and whenever the bell rung for mass, all 
ran up to the house. The watermen 
knew his time for mass, and the chairmen 
his tiroes for amours with his whores. 
The watermen told me many secrets of 
their secret masses.** 

Some time i^ter, the Countess of Kin- 
cardine came in a coach to the tolbooth, 
and came up to that room where he was 
prisoner, (who he never knew before) ; and 
after her Ladyship had regretted the trou- 
bles be had niegl with, she asked several 
questions relating to his trials, wbicii he- 
an^wered the best way he could, insinuat- 
ing to her Ladyship, that if they went on 
^us a^inst all law to take his innocent 
blood, as they had done to many more, he 
hoped there would be a narrative printed 
to detect their proceedings, both to Britain, 
Holland, and Ireland ; acknowledging he 
did, and still would continue to inform 
his friends of thdr cruel and bloody pro- 
ceedings. The Countess desired him 
eamesUy not to do it ; by which he per- 
ceived she was importuned to do it in ^ 
vours of the Duke of York. 1 cannot 
omit to make mention of that worthy and 
ge^y person Mr Thomas Spead*s name, 
with singular gratitude for his public spi- 
rit, for bis sympathy and concern for him 
in particular, anB for all the honest suffer- 
ing party in Scotland, ministers and peo- 



pic. He was a person mtlkvate with the 
late Sir James Stewart, in his hidings and 
after ; and that day the impostor Fveten^ 
der was said to be bom, he took me in 
the forenoon to hear Doctor How ; and 
as we were going home to dinner at his 
bonaei the l^erymen coming up Cheap, 
side crying* A Prince born ! you could not 
believe how every person's countenance 
dumgedfe to think upon such a barefaced 
tricking of a nation with such an impoa* 
ture;-<-the bishops being in tlie Towser, 
Friooe George ami Princess Anne at the 
baths, and none from the Prince and 
Princess ef Orange there as a witness to 
the lawfulness or spuriousnessof thatbirttu 
After his indjctment, when his last trial 
was approaching, one night after his first 
sleep he fell into a dream, and fdjtnd and 
Imagined himself in the mouth, as it were, 
of a cave in a rock ; and as he offered to 
go out to make his escape, the sides of the 
door were like to dose in upon him like 
a press, and so to squc^^e him; but as 
they seemed to close upon him, they 
opened presently again, and never hurt 
him. NeiLt, when he was ready to run 
out and make his escape, there appeared 
two lions, one \ipon every side of the 
deor, opening their mouths as if they 
were ready to devour him, but never hurt 
him, though bis head seemed to be in their 
mouths, which made him flee in again. 
And next to the lions were two great 
birds, which, when he approached near 
them, (after he had passed the lions), held 
up their broad feet, as it were, asking 
something ere he should pass. It was a 
scruple to him to give them any thing by 
way of bribe for his liberty ; and at last 
he resolved he would give no money but 
a halfpence or two, and so got free of alU 
And when he awoke, behdd it was only 
as a vision in a dreajQ»; yet by it he was 
some way warned and armed for what 
followed. 

After prayer and serious consideration 
what t^ese might signify to him, he looked 
upon the door of the cave as mistaken 
friends*.'— The two lions, as representing 
_ the judges and advocates, or the goveruf 
ment: — The third, viz. the great birds, 
he found as soon as he came to the Bass 
and entered into his prison ; the door was. 
not unlike, end the house built on the side 
of the rock. When the governor in hia. 
house welcomed us, he left him see tbtf 
laird of Bass*s ensign, which had a large 
soland goose painted on it, with his broad 
feet holding up; so every day he had a 
penny or halfpenny of brass to get a^^ 
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witb. Also Ida dream was cleared iip, for 
in God's time, after staying in the Bass 
about three years, lie got free of all. 

CAIRNS. . 
A CAIRN is composed of a quantity of 
stones collected together; which in for- 
mer times were in us^ to be laid upon the 
spot where a person happened to be killed, 
and sbmetiroes to mark the place where 
bis ashes lay. It was a general custom 
for ^ery passenger to add a stone to the 
heap, by wliich means they frequently 
increased to a considerable si^e. the 
Highlanders have a saying, when one 
person serves another, or shews any civi- 
lity, " I win add a stone to your caim ;*^ 
" which,** says Colonel Stewart in hh 
Sketrhes, " in other word* means, I vA\i 
respect your memory*** Thii, though 
correct as to oUr Highland bre^i«n, ddes 
not hold universally tra^i the cSadtTi was 
often erected in testimony of abhert^nce: 
A weU-known instance laiteliy existed in 
the: Duke's Walk, near Edinburgh; the 
cairn -of the murderer Nio6l Mushat. 
One pf the dbseryances of Mttbometon 
supe'ntitioh r$, when passing a certain 
station on their pilgrimage to Metcai, to 
throw stones on a spot traditid)ially said 
to bavi been the place where the sons of 
Ali were murdered. ' " ^ » 



j^H. 17.— 'ThefblloWing brief tiottfccfii 
only valuable as shewing thit the severe' 
Censures of the churfeh w6re not able, even- 
in tblitage» altogether to prevent the gra- 
tifi^{(tion arising from theatrical represent 
tations. " the 17tb of January 1568, 
a play m&de by Hobert Semple, and play- 
ed before the hordl Rfegtfnt a*id divers 
'lithersof the nobility;** ;' ' 

Jan. 18. 1682.— By Act of the Privy 
Council, the Solemn League and Cove- 
nant, with Cargitl*s CoVenant, and severat 
other papers, were this day solemnly burnt 
at the Cross of Edinburgh, the Magis- 
trates being present in their scarlet robes. 

Jan. 19. 1595. — •* The young Earle of 
Montrois fought aiie combate with Sir 
James Sendilaunds at the Salt Trone of 
Edinburgh, thinking to have reyengit the 
■lauobter of his ciisine, Maister John 
Grahame, quha wes vr slaine' with ane 
shot of ane pistol, tfnd four of hes men 
daine with swords.** 

** This day James Zoung, 
player at ctirds and dyls, slaine in ye kirk 



be' ane boy of 16 leirs^of aige, dHlIt LUi" 
rence Muir. Yis Laurence wes behedit 
on the Casdle-bill the last day <>f the said 
Januar.'* 

Jan. 20. — On this day in the year 1604, 
a number of the M*Gr^ors were executed 
in Edinburgh. ** the second of October 
this zeire»** says Balfour, <' the notorious 
theiffe and rebell, AUaster Ma(«kgregor^ 
laird of Glenstrae, quho had escap^ the 
laird of Arkinle8Be*8 h^odes^ was trikeii' by 
Archibald Earle of Argyle, quho (bfeft*^ 
be wold zeild) had pfomissed to bi^ td 
convoy him ^vd.out of Scotts ground^ 
sua, (^atcordfug to Birrel), he keipit dtitf 
Hielandm^n's promes, in respect be^s#M' 
tbe guard to: convoy bini • |^t yoi wet Htd 
directit to pqiit wthim, but t6 fetcbe him 
bak a^ne. The l^th of Januar he easier 
at JBvin againe tO'Edinburghe; and, upfon^ 
tbe^h day, he wee-ban^ at the CrossCy 
and ij of'bes friends af^ narafe, updiie 
ane galk>ws ; himself bein^ chiefiv he i^ 
hangit his awin bight above the rest bf hit 
ft^inds.** ^ ' • 

Jan. 2:1 . '^Sl Vimvn op Vmdh, > Thiii 
saint was a priest at a ^^ry early period 
ia one of the ftnaous abbeys in Fifiesbir^ 
and, on account of the ^reat popullnrit]^ 
he had attained as a pi-ettoher, was* raiM^ 
to the dignity of AbbdtJ and sdbn B&^ta 
wards to that of Bish^G^. Few bisb^ 
ricks being iiv Scotland at that t{Md,'-t}Mt 
title was chiefly confined to the AbbbCl^of 
great monasteries, who were assist^ 'b}^ 
dieir Monks in perfoMihig tlie fOilli^ns 
of their holy office. In order to «»;ape<H«» 
laudatibtis to whicb Ww^ ^xpo^ed^^, ittH: 
might be scibjecckl toi'ihm ^ ^mii^ 
miracles wrought by htevr-he^ m«dvw 
to a more secluded and solifea^- ]^l^kdi^' 
and became the founder df'fh^ Abb^' 
of Holy wood ; cdebtAted m aiA^r^ ages fm\ 
ma^^f learned m^n, > purtkfoltfrl^y'-tlie^^rCMft^ 
fhathcnuiticMin Jdbn* ^ Sborob^y^ \ti^A\^ 
thirteenth c^turj^. ^i Vimjt^'s death Is' 
said to have happened in .the year 615» 
but we have no authentic record of that 
event: His memory was held in great 
devotion by tbe ScottitJh Church, \o whkb 
tbe prayer in the Aberdeen breviary bears^ 
sufficient evidence. The noble fao^y of 
Wemyss is said to hUve sprtkng ftom thia 
saint. ' 
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GLASGOW CATHEDRAL. 



l^E View of Melrose Abbey which we 
gave in our last Number, while it re- 
presents one of the most chaste speci- 
mens of Gothic architecture, the present 
View exhibits one of the most entire spe- 



cimens of that order extant in Scotland, 
and the only church, we believe) that es- 
caped the infuriated, rash, and we would 
sby, misguided zeal of our protestant 
brethren at the Reformation. The See of 
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Glasgow is said to have b^q. founded 
aljtout the year 560 by St Mungo ; and 
the subject of our present notice, in the 
year 1123» by John Achaius, bishop of 
Glasgow. "Die building was consecrated 
in 1 136, and its consecration was graced 
by the presence of that father of the church, 
David the First, King of Scotland, who, 
at the same time, dedicated it to the patron 
. saint Kentigern, or St Mungo. It receiv- 
ed various additions after its foundation, 
but was, we are informed, finished by 
William Boddington, Lord Chancdlor, 
in the year 1253, nearly as it at present 
stands. We have ako introduced into 
the view the archiepiscopal palace, as it 
stood some years previous to its site being 
occupied by the present Royal Infirmary. 
The High Church of Glasgow was de- 
signed by the same architect as the Abbey 
of MefariMe^ as we learn from the following 
inscription upon the latter :— - 

John Murdo, sometime caffit was J, 

And born in Paryss certainly; 

And had in keping all mason- work 

Of Sanctandravs, the Hye Kirk 

Of Glasgow, Melros, and Faslay, 

Of Nyddisdal, and of Oalway. 

Pray to Ood and Mary baith. 

And sweet St John keep this holy Kirk firae skaith. 

The preservation of this monument of 
ancient times, at the Reformation, is some- 
what remarkable, particularly when we 
consider the celerity with which every 
building that savoured of papacy was de- 
fiiced, and in many instances levelled to 
the ground. A modern historian of Glas- 
gow thus records the fact :— •" The cathe- 
dral church of Glasgow had, to this period 
(1579), withstood the storm of the Refor- 
mation, and was left untouched by the 
besiegers of the bishop's castle. It was 
an eye-sore to the rigid reformers, who 
were determined on its destruction. The 
magistrates of the city, by the earnest en- 
treaties of Andrew Melville, Principal of 
the College, and of the ministers of the 
city, agreed at last to demolish it, and to 
build with its materials some little chur- 
ches in other parts, for the ease of the 
citizens. Sev^^ reasons were given for 
such proceedings ; such as, the resort of 
superstitious people to perform their de- 
votions in that places — ^the largeness of 
the chuxclv?r>thi& difficult with, wbicl^ 
the voice of a preacher could be heard by 
the congregation,^-the more commodi- 
ous service of the people, — and the pro- 
priety of removing an idolatrous monur 
ment, which was the only one of all the 
cathedrals in thecouutry left undestroyed, 
and in a condition to be repaired. To 



piill down this beautiful edifice^ a number 
of quarriers, masons, and other workmen 
were engaged* and a day appointed for 
beginning this ,work . oi rdigi<nis zeal. 
But when the workmen were assembling 
by beat of drum, the craftsmen of Glas- 
gow, justly considering the cathedral as 
one of the chief ornaments of the city, 
rose in arms, and threatened, that he who 
shoi^d puU down the first stome^ should 
be buried under it; nor could they be 
pacified till the workmen were discbsffged 
by the magistrates.** 

« A complaint was thereupon made^ 
and the principals cited before the (Privy) 
Council for insurrection ; where the kin^ 
not thirteen years of age, taking the crafts 
under his protection, approved of the op- 
position they had made, and prohibited 
the ministers, who were the comphiiners» 
from meddling any more in that business, 
saying, ' That too naany churches had 
been already destroyed, and that he would 
not tolerate more abuses of that kind.* ** 

Another account, from tradition, as- 
cribes its preservation to the following 
stratagem of the provost and magistrates : 
— The lord provost and magistrates, afraid 
that the above threat would be put into 
execution, appointed a day to head the 
mob to destroy the duircb. On the day 
appointed, the lord provost and magis.* 
trates, accompanied by many thousands* 
proceeded to the CadiedraL The provost 
and magistrates entered the choir, with as 
many people as could be admitted. The 
provost having ascended a niche in which 
stood an image, he then addressed the mob> 
approving of the destruction of the Cathe- 
diral, and that he had the honour to begiQ 
the gracious work of the Lord. When 
he finished these words, he threw down 
the image, which, falling upon the pave- 
ment below, was shivered to a hundred 
pieces. The mob, with sliouts of appro- 
bation, rent the air. When thi» ebulli- 
tion had in some manner subsided* the 
provost addressed the crowds saytag^ *< Sd^ 
friends, it has this moBMBi occuned to 
me, that although tfaia church is sttd tob^ 
the house of the devil, yet as^ we are pra». 
bytefians, our worship will be acceptable^ 
Under these ckrcumstaBcea, m we lunre no 
otheiF ebureh in which we can perfbrm 
divine service, it will be better to allow it 
to remain till we get a proper house of 
nforship built. As soon as that is done, 
I will be the first person to lead and assist 
you in the destruction of this building, and 
do all I can in razing it to the ground.** 
The people approved of his lordship's pro* 
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pwaA with the mott deafSenmg shouts, and 
then dispersed. * 

The church was by these means pre- 
served from destruction, and continues to 
the present day to be used as a place of 
religious worship. 

James Beaton, nephew to the famous 
cardinal of that name, archbishop of St 
Andrews, was archbishop of Glasgow at 
tlie Reformation. He attempted to de- 
fend himself against tlie popular fury of 
the times in his own palace ; and an asylum 
was afterwards afforded him by the Duke 
of Chatelherault in his castle, who pro- 
tected him for some time; but findii^ 
the torrent of public sentiment too strong 
to be resisted, be fled to France in 1560, 
carrying with him the arcfaives of his See, 
which he depoated in the Scots College 
at Pftris. He took also with him all the 
valuable relics of which the cathedral was 
possessed, and which bad for ages render- 
ed it famous as a place to whidi frequent 
pilgrimages were made. The following 
enumeration of these relics oi papal beUef 
and superstition is thus given by Forsyth, 
in his «< Beauties of Scotland:" — The 
twelve apostles in silver, aAd the iujiage of 
our Saviour in gold ; two silver crosses, 
adorned with precious stones, and enriched 
with small portions of the wood of the 
true cross of Jesus Christ ; five silver cas- 
kets or coffetB-^'^one containing some of 
the hair of the blessed Virgin, and another 
containing a piece of the hair garment 
worn by St Kentigern, and a part of the 
scourge with which he flogged himself; 
likewise a part of the scourge used by the 
turbulent Sir Thomas k Becket of Canter- 
bury ; a piece of St Bartholomew's skin 
formed the precious relic contained in 
another casket ; a bone of St Ninian was 
in a different casket ; and the last of the five 
held a piece of the girdle worn by the 
blessed Virgin. The remaining relics car- 
ried off by the ardilnshop, were not con- 
tained in such valuable materials: a bone 
of St Magdalen was contained in a crys- 
tal case ; in four crystal phials, -w&re 
contained the following relics :— in the 
flrst, was a portion of the Virgin Mary's 
■miikt and a piece of the manger of the 
stable in wldch Jesus Christ was bom ; 
in the second phial was a red liquor, that 
flowed in former times from the tomb of 
St Kentigern; the third contained some 
bones of St Eugene and St Blaise ; and, 
in the fourth, was part of the tomb of St 
Catherine. Besides these there were six 
hides or skins, containing very precious 
relics : in one was a piece of St Mar- 



tin's doakf and in another was a part fi 
the bodies of St Kentigern and St Tho- 
mas of Canterbury. In two linen bags, 
were the bones of St Kentigern and $t 
Tbanew, and other saints ; an.d a wooden 
chest contained a multitude of small re- 
lics. 

The cathedral is of great extent, being 
339 feet in length within the walls, 72 in 
breadth ; and the circumference of the 
building, without followjng the windings 
of the aisles, is 975 feet. It is supported 
by 147 pillars, and lighted by 157 win- 
dows. The height of the choir is 90 feet, 
the nave, now called the inner church, 
85 ; and the octangular spire, 223 from, 
the floor of the choir, and 323 from the 
level of the Clyde, 



THE HOUSE OF ROSELEK 

(For the Scots Weekly Magazine,) 

In one of the quiet vales through 
which a nameless brook glides slowly in 
its passage to the Tweed, may still be 
seen the roofless walls of the House of 
Roselee. Though these are neither of 
an age or character which entitle them to 

« Flead haughtily for glories gone,*' 
they possess a yet more thrilling interest 
for those who are, like us, acquainted with 
the mysterious circumstances which we 
are now to communicate to our readers. 

They were not reduced to the state of 
desolation in which tliey arc now beheld, 
as many habitations in this district have 
been, by the barbarity of man, or the 
wrath of the elements, but while yet 
unscathed by time, and every way well 
fitted for the residence of their owners, 
were by them voluntarily abandoned and 
left to solitary decay, as having been the 
scene where the enemy of mankind 
was, by the inscrutable will of Heaven, 
permitted to appear and destroy one, who 
impiously arraigned the justice, and re- 
pined against the will of God. 

Roselee, in the lifetime of its last in- 
habitant, must have been a sweet abode: 
It is sheltered from almost every wind 
that blows ; the slope on which it stands 
declines beautifully to the south; the 
stream which passes within a stone-east of 
the gate, is one of the sweetest and gen- 
tlest in all the neighbourhood ; and the 
character of the whole scenery visible from. 
the house, is of the most still and tran- 
quil kind. From the remains of the walls 
still standing, it seems to have possessed 
an extensive garden ; and one or two of 
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the trees which ooce adonftd the lawn 
which lay between it and the brook, are 
yet left as if to testify the perished beauty 
of the spot 

Gideon. Henryson, who last inhabited 
Roselee, was th^ son of a family, which, 
ever since the dawn of the Reformation 
in Scotland, had been devotedly attached 
to the true faith. His great-grandfather, 
' whose name he bore, had been killed at 
the battle of Langside, in the service of 
the good Regent Murray; and his father, 
while he himself was yet an infant, 
slaughtered at the fight of Tippermoor, 
where the banners of the covenant were 
trampled down by Montrose and his 
Highlanders. And yet, though descend- 
ed from men who had sealed with their 
b\ood their attachment to the good cause, 
nursed by a mother as firm and unwaver- 
ing in her faith as his fathers had been, 
and educated by men strenuously devoted 
to the interests of the Kirk, and bitter in 
their hatred to prelacy and its supporters, 
Gideon Henryson did not bring forth the 
fruit which might have been expected 
from so good a seed, and such able 
nurture. He became indeed well skilled 
in all those personal accomplishments 
which are essential to the complete educa^ 
tion of a gentleman. He was a fearless 
rider, an unerring marksman, and had 
a complete mastery of the sword; his 
love of letters was also great, although the 
kind of books he most sought after, was 
not exactly that which his mother and 
his godly tutors would have wished. He 
was of an open generous disposition too, 
little liable' to suspicion, and utterly in- 
capable of any thing mean or dishonoura- 
ble. But to all these qualities of mind, 
heart and body, Gideon added not that 
which in his fond mother's estimation 
was worth them all, and wanting which, 
they were but as a sounding braJss and 
a tinkling cymbal, namely, a religious 
temperament. Even during his infkncy 
he had startled his teachers with questions 
indicative of his doubts on some of the 
*gravest articles of presbyterian faith, 
which were not to be removed even by 
the severest discipline on their part ; and 
as he grew up, his indifference to the 
cause became still more apparent. He 
attended, it is true, and with great regu- 
larity, the performance of divine worship ; 
but it was obvious to all who saw him, 
that though the ear listened to the Words 
of truth, the heart was little moved at 
their import He felt none of that holy 
and fervid indignation at the idolatrous 



tenets of the Church of England, or even 
of Rome, ilhich all truly attached to the 
Kirk of l^otland then felt ; and many 
who remembered the doings of his fathers 
in the cause of the covenant wept for 
their sakes, when they beheld the cold- 
heartedness of their backsliding descen- 
dant. 

Shortly after Gideon Henryson had 
reached the years of manhood, occurred 
the restoration of Charles Stuart and the 
whole natibn, even of Scotland, (over 
which he was so soon to shed profanation 
and desolation, shedding the blood of her 
worthiest sons like water), were intoxicat- 
ed as it seemed with joy. Nobles and 
gentlemen from the remotest comers of 
the land, thronged to join their gratula- 
tions with the men of England, and to 
swell still higher the note of triumph and 
acclamation, which rung in the ears of 
the King, even on the very spot where, 
twelve years ago, these men who now 
shouted and strewed flowers in his path, 
had led his father to the scaffold. 

Among others who vi^ted London on 
this occasion, was Gideon Henryson. 
His mother, though loth to lose him, was 
now too old, and cared too little for such 
vanities, to undertake a journey of so 
great importance ; and she therefore re- 
mained behind to watch wearily for his 
return, and to pray unceasingly for his 
safe keeping among the dangers, to both 
soul and body, with which that sinful city 
abounds. But long long af^r she had 
counted on his return, she was still alone. 
At length a messenger from him arrived at 
Roselee, bringing intelligence of his ap- 
proaching marriage to a young fair Eng- 
lish lady, and requesting that if possible, 
his mother might come to London, and 
witness the ceremony. This was a severe 
stroke to* the old lady. She had calcu- 
lated firmly on her son being married 
among his neighbours ; she had even, with 
that kind forcsightedness which mothers 
are generally endowed with, already provid- 
ed him with a wife, a young damsel, who, 
though pennyless, and nowise remarkable 
for beauty, was yet inestimable in her 
eyes, as being the daughter of the god- 
serving divine David Welsh, and dower- 
ed with a liberal share of the grace which 
had shon^ so conspicuously in her father. 
Through her exertions, she had hoped that 
the seeds of the true spirit, which she could 
not but believe lay hid in the bosom of 
her son, would yet be made to spring up ; 
and her Gideon Henryson become yet 
as stout a champion of tlie covenant, as 
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any of his renowbed progenitors. These 
long cherished hopes were blown away 
like the mist of morning, by the intelli- 
gence which she now received. Gideon 
had in his letter said nothing of the re- 
ligious tenets of his intended wife, and 
the despairing mother was left in her ter- 
ror to imagine lier either a prelatist or 
catholic, quaker or anabaptist; for all of 
whom she had, of course, a great, though 
certainly comparative aversion. After 
a few weeks more had passed, Gjdeon 
Henryson led his lady to the mansion of 
Boselee, and bis mother was forced to 
admit, predisposed as slie was to under- 
value the new mistress, that be the heart 
what it might, the form which encompass- 
ed it was surpassingly fair. Her man- 
ner too was so gende, and the frankness 
with which she threw herself into the old 
lady*s arms as if demanding and unhesi- 
tatingly believing that she should receive 
the kindness of a mother, so bewitching, 
that her heart, half forgetting that her 
daughter was an English woman, and 
perhaps an idolater, warmed gradually 
towards her, until being informed that 
Helen Walkinshaw was, like herself, a 
presbyterian, the delighted old woman, 
hugging her to her bosom, weeping vrith 
joy, greeted her with welcomings and 
blessings. 

Months, years passed away, uncounted 
by the mutually delighted and delighting 
pair, and Gideon in the ftilness of his joy 
forgot that such a thing as sorrow existed 
upon earth, or that it was in the power of 
misfortune yet to overtake and smite him. 
He seemed to think with Job, ** I shall die 
in my nest, and shall multiply my days 
as the sand.*' Helen had now borne him 
two children, who shared without dividing 
his affection for her. His mother yet 
lived, to increase her own happiness and 
his, by the delight which she experienced 
in the endearments of his children. His 
happiness was indeed complete. Exten- 
sive as were his desires, they were all 
more than gratified ; for they were limited 
to the wdfare and happiness of those whom 
God had given hljga, and that happiness 
was of bis own bestowing. 

Towards the fall of the year, Gideon 
bad occasion to visit Edinburgh on some 
business relating to his estate. It was 
the first time for years that he had slept 
fjrom under his own roof; it was the first 
time since their marriage that he had ever 
parted from Helen,- even for a day. Their 
parting was not without many tears on 
her side— tears which she vainly tried to 



wipe away— and uneasy gloomy feelings 
upon his; but the business he went on 
was important, and not lightly to be en- 
trusted to another'— and he left her. He 
had hardly lost sight of Roselee, before 
he felt an unaccountable longing to re- 
turn — a deep dark foreboding of be knew 
not what, which was to happen in hit 
absence. So strong was this impulse, 
that he actually turned his horse's head 
homewards, and proceeded a few steps in 
that direction, till the thought of the ri- 
diculous light in which such a measure 
would be viewed by his family, and the 
uneasiness which it would cause to her 
account he felt this unintelli- 



gible alarm, recurred to him ; and once 
more changing his course, he proceeded 
at a rapid pace on his intended journey. 
Melancholy forebodings and anticipations 
of misfortune, however, were his com- 
panions during die whole journey, nor 
did they leave him even amid the bustle 
and conflicting noises of the city. It 
was in vain that he said to himself, 
that his Helen was in excellent health, 
watched over by a mother who loved) 
and surrounded by servants devoted to 
her. All would not do ; between him and 
those feelings of happiness in which he 
had so long basked, there now lay a dark 
thick cloud, through which bis under- 
standing could not pierce, and which com* 
pletely shut out from his mind every joy- 
ous or even peaceful thought. Such a state 
of feeling, of course, produced a feverish 
anxiety to return to Roselee as speedily as 
was possible ; but, with all his exertions, 
be was unable to get the business on which 
he had left it, transacted during the first 
day he spent in Edinburgh. On the 
second day he was equally^ unsuccessftil, 
and returned to the house of his friend 
irritated and displeased. The gentleman 
being absent, he retired to his chamber. 
There sitting down, and resting his face 
between his hands upon the tiable, he in- 
dulged himself in recalling to his mind's 
eye the images c^ his pleasant home, and 
his beloved wife, and all his happy family. 
He pictured to himself vividly, as if the 
place bad indeed lain before him, his an- 
tique parlour— his ancient mother seated 
at one side of the fire, retailing to his 
boy, his elder born-, the marvels of the 
olden time, while his wife was solacing the 
younger with those affectionate caresses, 
which, suffering no changes through the. 
lapse of ages, are the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever. He was disturbed fttmi 
this pleasing contemplation by a strange 
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feeling of uneasinesa, a conscious se&se of 
the presence of something unearthly being 
about him ; and immediately lifted up his 
heed. The door of the apartment was just 
open, and the very marrow in his bones 
ran coid, as he observed a figure, the per- 
fect image of his wife* and dressed exactly 
like her, gliding noiselessly through the 
apartment. The mo^on was so slow, so 
Aeady, and so still, that he had ample 
time to note every particular of the fea- 
tures and habiliments of the appearance ; 
and had it been the mirrored shadow of 
Helen Walkinshaw, in her own parlour, it 
had not been more like her. As it sailed 
past him, it made three long melancholy 
turnings of the head, and Gideon now 
perceived, what hitherto had passed un- 
noticed, that the Mood seemed to trickle 
from the left side oi her mouth, and thai 
her eyes were glased and dim. Having 
passed onward in the same slow and noise- 
less manner, quite through the apartment 
to the corner opposite the door, and hav- 
ing been visible to him, as he suppos^, 
nearly a minute, the appearance vanished. 
Gideon stood for a few moments horror- 
struck, gaaing on the painted pannel* 
tlirough which^ as it seemed to him, the 
figure had melted ; sprung to the plaCe to 
make assurance doubly sure, that it af> 
forded no means of exit to any human 
being ; atid, convinced of this, tan to the 
stable, mounted his steed, and took* the 
road to Roselee, without, waiting to say 
ihrewell to his relation, finishing the busi- 
ness on which be had come, or indeed 
opening bis lips to any human being. 
The afternoon had been considerably ad- 
vanced before he had reached his lodg- 
ings, and the sun was set ere he issued 
from the West>port on his homeward 
journey. The sky too lowered, and threat- 
ened stormy weather. But these consi- 
derations were lost on Gideon. Though 
unfbrtunatdy lukewarm in the cause of 
•religion, he was not s(> far depraved as 
to indulge in that atheistical disbelief of 
Bigns and warnings from heaven to man, 
which has so fearfully prevailed in latter 
days. He was thoroughly convinced, 
•that the wraith of his beloved Helen had 
been permitted to appear to him, for the 
purpose of admonishing him of her ap- 
proaching end, and he would not willingly 
have forgone the consolation, melancholy 
as it iras, of soothing her last nooments, 
,lbr all the round world contained. He 
spurred on, therefore, impatiently for 
Roselee ; nor did he slack his pace, or seek 
for shelter, even when it had become com- 



pletely^dark, and the threatened storm came 
on with great violence ;-»his impatience 
to reach his home, and know the certainty 
of the fear whicli haunted him, being oc- 
casionally allayed by ruminations on all the 
endearing qualities of his wife, and recol- 
lections of the many happy days which 
they bad spent together, and not alto- 
gether unmixed with doubts as to the na- 
ture of the appearance which he had seen» 
and hopes that his gloomy anticipation^ 
might yet prove altogether visionary^ 
These latter feelings gradually increased 
as be found himself approaching Roselee; 
and his impatience amounted to agony, 
when be bad gained the last height which 
lay between him and bb dwelling 

^ Oh that it were but daylight,*' he ex- 
claimed, *< methinks I could tell, from the 
very grey walls themselves, whether they 
were still gladdened by the sound of her 
sweet voice, or echoed to the lamentations 
of my iuttdred. — On, Captain^ on V* 

While his eye was yet straining vainly 
to discover, through the darkness of the 
storm and of tlie night, the walls of Rose- 
lee, be observed, to his surprise, a glare o^ 
many lights, issuing, as it were^ confused- 
ly from the spot where, dark as the hour 
was, he knew his dwdling stood. The 
^me they shed was of a cold clear b^ue 
appearance, and seemed to suffer no di- 
minution in brightness from the rain, 
which still continued to fall heavily. GU 
deon watched the progress of the lights 
with breathless amazement, and soon per- 
ceived that they were following the exact 
course of the road which led from Rose- 
lee to the burying-ground of bis family, in 
the old deserted churchyard of St Vigeans, 
i^ut a mile to the eastward of the house. 
As they wheeled slowly round a turn 
which the road takes there, the confusion 
which he had previously noticed disappear- 
ed, and he now beheld a regular slowly* 
moving procession of lights, to thenumber» 
as he thought, of nearly a hundred. 

*' The corse lights ! the corse lights !" 
shridced the unhappy man. << §he it 
gone! — I am bereft !— Envious Heaven 
hath robbed me of m ^ Helen!— Then I 
defy his power !" These, and many other 
blasphemous exclamations were uttered by 
the unhappy man in the bitterness of his 
grief. Then, dashing the spur into his 
ateed, he galoped onward, impelled by a 
vehement desire if possible to cross the 
appearances which he had just seen. If 
it were indeed the corse candles of his 
beloved Helen that had met bis gaae, he 
knewihat they must cross his present 
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faHkf at tbe bottom of the bill wfaicb he 
was now rapidly descending; tbe bTe^road 
to the churchyard of St \lgean8, which 
swept round its base, being there join* 
ed by the pathway for which he had left 
his direct road homeward. When he had 
reached the place, however, do lights were 
to be seen ; on tbe contrary, erery thing 
around was hid in most perfect darkness. 
On a sudden, however, he heard a con- 
fused sound, as of many approaching ftet, 
advancing in the same direction in which 
he had seen the lights. He listened eager- 
ly, and the sound grew gradually louder, 
until he became convinced that a multi- 
tude indeed i^proached. But there was 
not a voice, a whisper, amongst them 
all ; and this circumstance^ the condition 
of his steed, which tremUed beneath him, 
and, above all, the nameless eiryness which 
crept through every vein of his whole bo- 
dy, told Grideon that the comers were not 
ii mortal mould. And now he became 
conscious that they were passing htm. 
There was a cold piercing air, which swept 
by him ; and though there was still no 
light sufficient to enable him to descry 
distinctly the particulars of what he saw, 
there peered upon him, even through the 
darkness around, the imperfect, half-seen, 
and confused mingled images of faces and 
forms familiar to his eye. He also ima^ 
gined he saw two biers borne before the 
unearthly DMumers, but tould not, though 
irith impious daring he looked narrowly 
for il^ recognize his own figure amongst 
them alL At length the last appearance 
melted away, and the heath was again as 
still, or rather the less terrible sounds of 
nature's suffering, which bad been sus- 
pended during the passage of this sight, 
returned. Gideoa, rendered compk^y 
beside himself by this accumulation of 
supernatural horrors, had scarcely suffi- 
cient recollection left him to direct his 
courser homewards ; and hb safe arrival 
there was more owing to the sagacity of 
the steed than to the good guidance of his 
rider. As he alighted, all seemed in per- 
1^ stillness. He knocked loudly on the 
door. In a few moments he heard a foot- 
step on the passage. Was it Helen, who, 
knowing his peculiar mode of knocking, 
now came to welcome him ? Alas ! no ;— > 
the door opened: It was his mother ;—4nd 
the swollen eyes, the tear-galled cheeks of 
the good o^ woman, told all the tale he 
feared to know. 
'< Helen !" he exclaimed in anguish. 
" Oh, my bairn, be composed.*' 
<< Helen! Helen Walkinshaw! where 
are you?" 



** She is gone, my sob, where your 
grief may hurt, but cannot recall her.*' 

<* Where is she? shew me her !" 

" Surely, my son ; but moderate your 
anguish ; such violence is Unpleasing to 
Him, and may be productive of sorrow to 
yourself." 

Gideon, on whom these salutary advices 
were i^together thrown away, stood stamp- 
ing in a paroxysm of impatience while 
they were given. He now rushed past his 
mother ; and entering the apartment where 
he had left her alive and hecdthful, found 
hb ill-fkted Helen, white^ cold, and stifi^ 
dressed out in all the ghastly habiliments 
of death. He flung himself on the bed 
beside her, and cla^ied her in his arms. 
The first touch of her cold moist lip, and 
the unretumed pressure of his embrace^ 
thHlled through him like a dart ; but still 
be hugged the stiffened corse, and pressed 
the lifeless lip to his, as if he liad hoped 
his own vitality might yet be transfemd 
to her. Perhaps he did hope so ; for the 
fiitt impulses of grief Hke Gideon's, ails 
those of madness. He spoke to the in- 
aatmate corse as if it had been the living 
wife of his aflbctions that lay beside him— 
tore his hahr by bandfuls, as he found that 
she replied not — and intermingled all with 
the most fSearftil execrations on himself 
for leaving her, and ittpious revilings of 
heaven for having torn from him her wboy 
in his blasphemous sorrow, he preferred 
to heaven itsd£ 

(To be concluded in our next.) 



German CleanHnets.'^ At Munich, the 
capital of Bavaria, at the Red Deer, the 
principal inn, f^oented by citisens of 
the first respectability, as well as by officers, 
both civil and military, of his Majesty^s 
household, they bring you, if you ask for 
a towel in the morning, a piece of linien 
fit only fbr a razor rag ; if yon require 
water to wash yourself, asmall-ioine^faa- 
Jut is presented on a saucer. An Italian 
gentkinan, who had been accustomed in 
his own country to wash in a Christian 
like manner, wkh a sufficiency of water, 
having desired the waiter at the said hotel 
to bring him some, and seeing the man 
approach with a glass and saucer, very 
innocently said, *' I dont want it to drink, 
but to wash with." " Well !" answered 
the follow pertly enough, ^*And there if m. " 
" Why ! how the deuce," rc5Joined the 
other, **isn man to wash himsdf in a 
spoonfbl of water ?"^ " Lord bless you 1" 
exclaimed the waiter, taking the fluid into 
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his mouth, and then, spitling it in his 
hands, and rubbing his face therewith, 
** That's the way for any man to wash his 
face!" 



Anecdote of Peter the Great. 
i PCTKR the Great set.out upon liis travels, 
secretly offended that England had not 
judged it expedient to despatch an ambas- 
sador to him, to treat respecting commer- 
cial f^lUance with that country, for which 
he was ^ttremely anxious.. The expected 
embassy at length arrived ; the Czar, how- 
ever, long djL'Iayed giving audience to the 
envoys, for whose reception he at last ap- 
pointed a day and hour, but on board a 
large Dutch v^sel, the construction of 
which he was about to examine. Two of 
the envoys found the place rather unsuit- 
able, but there was no disputing the 
humour of the Czar. Matters, however, 
were much worse upon their arrival on 
board the vessel, when it was signified to 
them that the Czar was at the mizen-top^ 
and intended to grant them audience on 
that rather perilous spot The ambassa- 
dors, who, to use a seafaring phrase, had a 
good deal of the land-lubber in their com- 
position, made their respectful excuses. 
The Czar insisted, and the poor ambassa- 
dors were thrown into the utmost conster- 
nation by the obstinacy with which be 
enforced his unaccountable whim. At 
length, from the short and blunt replies 
returned to their repeated remonstrances, 
they came to the conclusion, that the Czar 
was determined to witness their agility in 
cUinbing the rigging; and they accord- 
ingly, with much fear and reluctance^ de- 
cided upon making the dreaded exhibition. 
On the elevated and rather narrow spot to 
which they at length clambered, die Czar 
received them with as much majesty as if 
he had been seated on his throne. He 
' listened to thehr harangue; answered in 
terms extremely flattering to their king and 
nation; and afterwards diverted himself 
with the terror still visible on the counte- 
nance of the ambassadors, to whom he 
intimated, with a hearty laugh, that the 
scene in which they had so unwillingly 
figured, was intended as a punishment for 
tl^ir tardy arrival.— 5'/ SimoH*t Memoirs. 



NATURAL HISTORY.— No. V. 

MUSICAL 8NAIL8. 

As I was sitting in my room, on the 
first floor, about nine o^clock p. u, (4fth of 
October last), I was surprised with what I 



supposed to be the notes of a bird under 
or upon the sill of a window. My im- 
pression was, that they somewhat resem-. 
bled the notes of a wild duck in its noo* 
tumal flight, and at times the twitter of a 
red-breast, in quick succession. To be 
satisfied on the subject, I carefblly re-, 
moved the shutter, and, to my surprise, 
found it was a garden snail, which, in. 
drawing itself along the glass, had pro- 
duced sounds similar to those elicited from 
musical glasses.— jl/ag. of Natural His- 
tory, 

Carrier Pigeons.^ 

The first mention we find made of the 
employment of pigeons as letter-carriers, 
is by Ovid, in his " Metamorphoses," who . 
tells us that Taurosthenes, by a. pigeon 
stained with purple, gave notice of his 
having been victor at the Olympic games 
on the very same day to his fiither at 
^gina. When the city of Ptolemais, in 
Syria, was invested by the French and 
Venetians, and was ready to fall into their 
hands, they observed a pigeon flying over 
them, and immediately conjectured that 
it was charged with letters to the garrison. 
On this, the whole army raising a loud 
shout, so confounded the poor aerial post, 
that it fell to the ground ; and on being 
seized, a letter was found under its wingv 
from the sultan, in which he assured the. 
garrison, that ** he would be wfth them 
in three days, with an army sufiScient to 
raise the siege.'* For this letter, the be- 
siegers substituted another to this pur- 
port,— ** that the garrison must see to their 
own safety, for the sultan had such other 
affairs pressing upon him, that it was im- 
posuble for him to come to their succour ;** 
and with this false intelligence they let 
the pigeon fly on his course. The garri- 
son, deprived by this device of all hopes 
of relief, immediatelv surrendered. The 
sultan appeared on the third day, as pro- 
mised, with a powerful army, and was not 
a little mortified to find the city already 
in the hands of the Christians. 

Carrier pigeons were again employed, 
but with better success, at the siege of 
Leyden, in 1675. The garrison were, by 
means of the information thus conveyed 
to them, induced to stand out, till the 
enemy, despairing of reducing the place, 
withdrew. On the siege being raised, the 
Prince of Orange ordered that the pigeons 
which had rendered such essei^al service 
should be maintained at the public ex- 
pense^ and that at their death they should 
be embalmed and preserved in the town- 
house, as a perpetual token of gratitude. 
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In the East, the employment of pigeons 
for the conveyance of letters is still very 
common, particularly in Syria, Arabia, 
and Egypt. Every bashaw has generally 
a iMisket full of them sent him from the 
grand seraglio, where they are bred ; and 
in case of any insurrection, or other emer- 
gency, he is enabled, by letting loo&e two 
or more of these extraordinary messengers, 
to convey intelligence to the government 
long before it could be possibly obtained 
by other means. The diligence and speed 
with which these feathered messengers 
wing their course is extraordinary. From 
the instant of the liberation, their flight is 
directed through the clouds at an immense 
height, to the place of their destination. 
They are believed to dart onward in a 
straight line, and never descend, except 
when at a Iosq for breath, and then they 
are to be seen commonly at dawn of day, 
lying on their backs on the ground, with 
their bills open, sucking in with hasty 
avidity the dew of the morning. Of their 
speed, the instances related are almost in- 
credible. 

The consul of Alexandria daily sends 
dispatches by these means to Aleppo in 
five hours, though couriers occupy the 
whole day, and proceed with the utmost 
expedition from one town to the other. 

Some years ago, a gentleman sent a 
carrier pigeon from London, by the stage 
coach, to his friend at St Edmunsbury, 
together with a note desiring that the 
pigeon, two days after its arrival there, 
might be thrown up precisely when the 
town-clock struck nine in the morning. 
This was done accordingly, and the pigeon 
arrived in London, and flew to the Bull 
Inn, Bishopsgate-street, into the loft, and 
was tliere shown at half an hour past 
eleven o'clock, having flown seventy-two 
miles in two hours and a half. 

At Antwerp in 1819, one of the thirty, 
two pigeons belonging to that city, which 
bad been conveyed to London, and there 
let loose, made the transit back, being a 
distance in a direct line of 180 miles, in 
six hours.— iJt is tlirough the attachment 
of the animals to the place of their birth, 
and particularly to the spot where they 
had brought up their young, that they are 
thus rendered useful to mankind. When 
a young one flies very hard at home, and 
is come to its full strength, it is carried 
in a basket or otherwise, about half a mile 
from its home, and there turned out : after 
this, it b carried a mile, then two, four, 
eight, ten, twenty, &c. till at length it 
will return from, the furthermost part of 
the country. ~^Book of Sports. 



©allerp of S^cottirt) *©ttt«it». 
No. IL 

George Jameson. 




This celebrated artist, who was ac- 
knowledged by his cotemporaries as the 
Scottish Vaudyck, was born at Aberdeen 
in the year 1586. He went abroad when 
young, and having studied the mysteries 
of his art under Rubens, returned to 
Scotland in 1628. After his return, he 
applied with indefatigable industry to 
portrait painting in oil, though he some- 
times practised historical and landscape 
painting. His excellence is $aid to con- 
sist in delicacy and softness, with clear 
and beautiful colouring. When Charles 
I. visited Edinburgh in 1633, the Magis- 
trates, aware of his majesty's partiality for 
the fine arts, employed Jameson to execute 
drawings of the Scottish Monarchs, with 
which the king is said to have been so 
much pleased, that he sat to him for a 
full length picture, presented him with 
a diamond ring from his finger, and, on 
account of a complaint with which Jame- 
son was troubled in his eyes or head, 
permitted him to wear his hat in his pre- 
sence, a privilege which^he ever afterwards 
made usq of, and commemorated by al- 
ways drawing himself with his hat on. 
This custom might however arise merely 
from imitation of his master, Rubens. 
He died at Edinburgh in 1644, and was 
buried in the Greyfriars' church-yard, 
where, however, no monument was erected 
to his memory. Many of the most con- 
siderable families in Scotland are pos- 
sessed of paintings by this great artist. 
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The largest colleotion of thvm extant, is 
to be found at Taymouth, the seat of the 
Marquis of Breadalbane, whose ancestor. 
Sir John Campbell of Glenorchy» was the 
chief and earliest patron of Jameson, who 
traTelled with him abroad. The walls of 
Marisdial and King's College, as well as 
murioas gentlemen's houses in the county 
of Aberdeen, are adorned with portraits 
by Jameson. His works were highly es- 
teemed by his countrymen, and Arthur 
Johnston has eulogized him in an elegant 
Latin epigram, addressed to him on the 
subject of his portrait of the Marchioness 
of Huntly. 



THE BASS.— No. II. 

(Concluded,) 

SOME PARTICULARS IN THE LIFE OF MR 
JOHN SPREULL, MERCHANT IN GLASGOW, 
MANY YEARS A PRISONER IN THE BASS, 
FOR CONSCIENCE' SAKE. 

f Communicated to the Rev* M, IFodrow, 
by his Nephew*) 

He being now secured in his prison in 
Ae Bass, within a day or two his wife 
And her servant came also with some 
clothes and furniture, &c ; and after stay- 
ing some time, she perceived that it was 
difficult and uncertain to get in provi- 
sions, and especially fresh meat, because, 
when either there were cross winds or 
stormy weather, the boat could not come 
in to the Bass, and oft-times their meat 
spoiling on the other side in summer, so 
that they often roasted it to preserve it 
till the boat got in. His wife sent out 
her servant, and brought in two or three 
hens for laying of eggs, which, his wife 
told him, two of them would be a fresh 
dish when he had no other thing ; so, by 
her advice, he never wanted all his years 
in the Bass; which, though some may 
laugh at remarking such a providence, 
yet he found the goodness of God, and 
more satisfaction and joy in his lot then, 
than afterwards, when he has had a ship, 
nay, two or three, coming and going with 
rich cargoes. 

After he had been some time in the 
Bass, the government had taken Major 
Learmond, and it seems Bescob also» 
prisoners ; and upon examination of Major 
Learmond, they found he confessed he 
had seen one he called John Spreull 
among th^ rebels. Therefore, to see if 
they could yet get his life taken, they 
sent a party of horse with an order, and 
brought him to the Canongate tolbooth ; 



and, after the Brivy^eoundi mmt mt te t ied, 
brought him up to the Council-chamber, 
where they had Major Learmond standing 
in the pannel, and so brought t John 
Spreull to confront them together ; because 
the major had said he had seen one John 
Spreull at Bothwell Muir, but had never 
seen him before nor since, but only that 
one time. He could say nothing till he 
vras dressed again, when they were cob* 
fronted both together in the pannel before 
the Council. 

My Lord Chancellor said to the major. 
Look that man in the face ; and tell us, if''^ 
that is not the very man you did see 
among the rebels? He answered, he 
looks like him, but he had not the same 
.clothes, &c. ; whereupon John Spreull de- 
ured my Lord Chancellor to ask biro, 
where be did see that roan that they called 
John Spreull, and at what time it was ? 
He answered. It was in the muir, in the 
middle of the night, riding upon a horse. 
Upon which John Spreull took them 
witnesses, that he bad confessed that he 
had never seen nor known that man but 
that once, and that it was in the middle 
of the night riding ; but how could the 
m^jor judge or know a man in the night- 
time, that he had never seen or known 
before? 

Then be prayed them to ask what 
colour the horse was that he rode upon? 
And he answered, he was a brown hone. 
Upon which,' John Spreull going to take 
instruments, the major cried out, he was 
a grey horse. Then John Spreull de- 
sir«l the clerk to mark in his confession, 
how he had said first a brovm horsey and 
dien a grey horse; and also, as to hit 
dbthing, he said first he had a velvet cap, 
and again he had a hat : now, bow can tUi 
man's testimony be received against any 
man, seeing be differs from and contra- 
dicts himself? and especially conadering, 
that John Spreull's own brother call^ 
James, and his two cousins, John Spreull, 
writer, and John Spreull, junior, and 
merchant, were all three actually in arms, 
How could he be certain which of them 
it vras, aeemg he said he never did see that 
man before nor since ? 

So the Lords seemed to be ashamed, 
and sent back John Spreull to the Bass, 
where he was about six years, and had 
been one year in the tolbooth. 

Now, when he was brought back -to the 
Bass, all the worthy prisoners were glad, 
and praised Ood for his undeserved 
goodness and mercy to one of their felk>w. 
prisoners. The Lord made it a sweet 
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ttme to all, io long as they had access to 
meet twice a^^y and worship God, 
morning and evening, by turns. Every 
piinister lectured, sung a psalm, and 
prayed ; and lectured and preached twice 
on the Lord's day; and some time was 
always set apart for fellowship in prayer, 
and supplication to God, for themselves 
and the suffering church of Christ. 

When he was put into the Bass, Mr 
John Blackader, Mr Archibald Riddell, 
and Mr John Dickson, had been in 
prison some time before him ; , and after 
him, Mr John Rae, Mr John Mackillin- 
kin, Mr John Stewart, and Mr ■ 
Dunbar, ministers : these last three were 
brought from Murray in the north, and 
also Mr David Spence from Fife, and 
Mr Alexander Shields, Mr Michael Pot- 
ter, and also worthy Sir Hugh Campbell, 
and Sir George of Cessnock, the laird of 
Earlstoun. Mr John SpreuU, town-clerk 
of Glasgow, who had been in prison 
several years before, only for his piety and 
nonconformity, and had been banished out 
of Scotland ; who went and lurked some 
years at Berwick and Newcastle, and then 
went to Holland, where he staid some 
years ; and then he returned, being frail 
and aged, hoping to get liberty to die at 
borne, and see his wife and children. 
Such was the unnatural cruelty of the 
government, by the instigation of the 
bishops, that they caused bring hiia 
prisoner from his own house to the Edin- 
burgh tolbooth, and there accused him 
for his nonconformity; he owned the' 
honest cause, and suffering people of 
God in the land, and would not oblige 
himself by bond to go to hear the curates, 
&c and therefore was sent to the Bass, 
where he lay some years, till, by his old 
age and frailty, upon petitioning the Privy- 
council, he was let out, and within a year 
or two died in his own house. One 
thing I must remember and notice, when 
he was standing in the pannel before the 
Privy-council, he was so grave and holy 
a man, with a long beard down to his 
breast, they seemed to mock him instead 
of pitying his grey hairs. My Lord 
Chancellor asked him, w^y ho had so long 
a beard ? A ftiend of his standing beside 
him, answered, "** My Lofd, it is not for 
want of shavers;** for indeed himself and 
family had been mightily oppressed, and 
shaven or robbed of their means. 

Mr John Blackader and Mr John 
Bae, two of the foresaid ministers, being 
prisoners for the gospel's sake, both died 
in their prison in the Bass, and were car- 



ried out by their friends who came in, 
and were decently and honourably buried 
in the church-yard of North Berwick, 
much lamented. 

Some time before John SpreuU was 
liberated, Charles Maitland, who was 
captain after his father's deatli, who was 
governor, being designed for London, 
came into his prison, and told him that 
he was going to see the king, and asked 
what commission he had to give him to 
speak for him to the king. He told him, 
his brother, the Duke of York, was not a 
good horseman, for he spurred the horse 
before he got into the saddle: a good 
horseman will rather clap and take care 
not to bleed his horse with too sharp 
spurs, lest his iKnrse turn him out of the 
saddle ; and now, when he is king, shed* 
ding of blood— so much blood, is dan- 
gerous, lest the horse cast him. He ex- 
pected that John Sf»reull, it is likely, 
would petition him ; but be bid him teU, 
so long as God was so good to him, and 
provided for him, he hoped neither to be 
weary of, nor frightened from his prison, 
till God's own time. Tell him, his cock 
and two hens fed him better than having 
any allowance from the king or govern- 
ment. These things he spoke (^seria mix- 
ta jocU), because they tried always to 
make his bonds heavy, and make him 
weary of his prison :•— 

For upon Yuill (Christmas) night, when 
the governor was to keep his Yuill feast, 
at 8 or 9 o'clock at night, the governor's 
son. Captain Charles, had plotted with two 
others, viz. the piper that was keeping 
sentry of the prison door, and one Wil- 
liam Low, the climber, that they should 
terrify the prisoner, to make him affrighted, 
and so weary of his bonds ; and for this 
end tliey had dressed up William, Low, 
the clin^[>er, strangdy, witlv horns on his 
Ibrehead, and his face blacked, all except 
the teeth, and so climbed up to John 
Spreull's window, being two storeys in 
height, and scriimbled vrith his hand upon 
the glass of the window, and spoke none, 
on purpose to amaze and frighten the pri- 
soner, who happened providentially to be 
reading the 1st chapter of the First Epis- 
tle of John. He stopped and looked about, 
and asked if any person was there at the 
window ; ' but nobody answered. He be^ 
gan again to read, and then within a little 
he begfm to make a great noise with his 
hand on the glass; wherefore he asked 
again, and no answer. The third time he 
did the like, and never answered. When, 
as John SpreuU asked if it was tiie soldier 
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that had used to bring him his water or 
drink, but no answer ; whereupon he arose 
and went to the window, and leaned his left 
hand on the inside of the sole of the win« 
dow, and opening the shutters with the 
other hand, the night being dark ; yet by 
novae light from the candle and the tire 
within, he perceived a huge creature going 
to push in his horns through the stanchi- 
cns of the window ; on which he said, *< If 
thou be a spirit, the Lord rebuke thee ;" 
and considering in his mind what this 
might be — if it' be a ghost, a witch or a 
warlock (a wizard), I will try if it has a 
tangible body, and so reached his hand 
and got hold of a pewter pot, and struck 
at the sham devil's arms, which he per- 
ceived on the sole of the window, and 
which he found to be tangible. It sunk 
away, and never spoke. . Then the priso- 
ner being anxious to discover what the 
real case was before . he should shut the 
window, lest they should spread a report 
of a devil or ghost haunting the prisoner'9 
window, he cried to the sentry, who an- 
swered, "What is the matter? J. SpreuU 
asked him, if he saw any person come or 
go past his prison window ? The sentry 
said No, it hath been a spirit or ghost. 
Whereby John SpreuU conceived it had 
been a plot, and so called for t)ie garrison ; 
9ome .of whom came out with lighted 
candles. Then the governor's son, Mr 
^Charles, who was chief in the plot, appear- 
ed, and cried up, ** Be not troubled, for 
I know the matter; you cried out. The 
Lord rebuke thee, if thou be a spirit ;** to 
which the prisoner replied. Sir, what I 
prayed for, I expect it over again, aU 
though I wish no evil either to the souls 
or bodies of any of you ; but you may see 
you are a greater fool than the devil was, 
who said to God, " Thou hast set a hedge 
about ^ob and his house, and all that be 
hath on every side, and so I cannot touch 
him.'* Now, you see the Lord ha^ 
set a hedge about me, and preserved me 
from your evil design of frightening me, 
and making me believe, and others also, 
that it was an evil spirit or ghost. ^ Then 
they bid him go in and shut the window ; 
but he would not, until they brought the 
|ham devil in all his buskings before the 
window, which they did, and so he knew 
tbe person and their plot. Now, whether 
they had given the sham devil too much 
strong drink, or if it was a rebuke from 
God, and his hand upon him, I shall not 
say, for tempting his prisoner, but the 
shun .devil had almost sweated to death 
before the morning ;- and his wife vras 



brought to bed of a dead child that was 
black or blae (bluish); but I know not 
if this might be from the hard labour; 
but this he was told was the fact. But, 
however, this he knows for a certainty, 
the climber, William Low, who was the 
sham devil, was reputed to be a warlock ; 
for he would have climbed through the ' 
rock, catching the soland geese, where 
nobody durst go ; and he lost his life by 
falling down the rock some years after. 
I say, this William Low came to the 
prisoner's chamber, and fell down on 
his knees to beg pardon of the prisoner, 
telling him he had not the power of his 
arms, and almost sweated to death that 
night, and was not able to work or row 
the oars in the boat, as he used to do. 
The prisoner reproved him, and bid him 
rise up off his knees, and go to God upon 
his knees, and confess his sins to God, 
and that sin in particular, and ask God's 
pardon; for the prisoner said he freely 
pardoned him. And then he revealed all 
the plot, and told him he was hired to 
do it by Captain Charles Maitland, the 
governor's son. The prisoner gave him 
something to anoint his arms, and he 
recovered. This man, several years after, 
came to Glasgow, to the prisoner's own 
house, and thanked him for what he had- 
done for him, still confessing the wrong 
he had done the prisoner when in the 
Bass. 

Seeing he hath hinted at' some things 
worth noticing, he adventures to tdl 
you also, that when the great comet, 
which appeared in our horizon of the 
heavens that year of the Duke of York's 
parliament, many people of all ranks went 
up to the Castlehill of Edinburgh to be- 
hold the comet : and one night the Duke 
of York went up in his coach, and many 
attencling him; and amongst the rest 
Bishop Patterson of Edinburgh was there, 
who said to the Duke, (when they were 
all admiring the comet, and what it might 
portend), " This comet is set in the hea*> 
vens as a candle from the Lord, to light 
your Royal Highness up to the throne of 
Britain." The, prisoner John SpreuU's 
wife standing by at the time, and hearing 
the grosa flattery of the Duke, she began 
and sung with « loud voice two verses of 
the 97th Psalm — ** God reigneth, let the 
earth be glad. Fire goes before him, and 
his foes are burnt up round about. His 
lightnings lighten did the world, earth 
saw and shook throughout, &c. All who 
serve graven images, confounded let them 
be. Who do of idols boast diemselves,- 
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.let shame upon them !kll, &c.** When 
ihey heard a woman singing these lines 
with a loud voice, they asked who it was, 
and looked for her; but she was not 
afraid to be taken, and sent to the prison 
to be with her husband, for she could 
have owned and defended the Psalm she 
sung, as more explicating of the comet 
than the blind blasphemous bishop's in- 
sipid flatteries. At that time there were 
severals of tlie nobility and gentry re- 
solving and designing to oppose tlie Duke 
of York being received as the King's 
commissioner tp the Parliament, at least 
till he took the oath of coronation, which 
was contrary to his papist principles, 
when they had several private consulta- 
tiohs; D. H., E. A., and Sir G. L. 
Viscount of Stair, &c. and Sir Patrick 
•Home of Polwart, &c. were for opposing 
him ; and so was D. H. at first, but had 
not the courage to go on with and stand 
to it, and so it dropt. 

Upon the tlien King James*s general 
toleration, or liberty of conscience for pa- 
pists, presbyterians, quakers, and aU opi- 
nions, &c. the government let out almost 
all prisoners ; and although John Spreull 
had drawn an information of his case, with 
a petition for hk liberty, and sent it to 
some friend to present it, it was never re- 
ceived, because of its too great plainness, 
and not yielding to their demands: yet 
It seems for shame a committee of the 
Council, whereof the Earlof Cromarty was 
preses, they sent an order to the deputy- 
governor to set John Spreull at liberty 
from his prison ; but because in the nar- 
rative part of the order it mentioned, that 
in regard of his Majesty's gracious tolera- 
tion to ail persons, by reason of a petition 
said to be given in by Alexander Bell, 
merchant in Edinburgh, in name and be- 
half of John Spreull, for his liberty, he 
being cautioner for his compearance when 
called b^ore his Majesty's Privy-counciK 
So when the order came to the deputy- 
governor, he went to the prison, and told 
him he had an order to let him go ; . which 
order the prisoner desired to see ; and hav- 
ing read and considered it, he refused to 
take his liberty on these terms, and pro- 
tested against the same, because of the 
liberty granted to papists, &c. and wrote 
a letter to Sir William Patterson, clerk to 
the Privy-council, with his reasons, to be 
communicated to the committee; which 
being considered by them, they sent an 
order to open his prison door, and take 
away the sentinel, and let him stay or 
go as he pleased. Therefore, after stay- 



ing ten days, and getting no answer 
but what was told him as above said, he 
caused pack up his clothes, books, &c. and 
went out in the first boat, protesting a« 
before, and telling the deputy-governor, 
that seeing he had got no answer, he would 
go unto my Lord Chancellor, and appear, 
and see if he has nothing to say to him 
more ; — and he lefk his cock, and his three 
hens to the governor to keep, if he were 
sent back. 

He went to the Lord Chancellor and 
the Earl of Cromarty, and the king's ad- 
vocate. Sir George Mackenzie, and pr^ 
sented himself, and thanked them for his 
liberty after so long an imprisonment, 
still pleading his innocence, and adhering 
to his principles. This was about the be- 
ginning of July, and in the beginning of 
September he went to Ix)ndon, when the 
bishops were prisoners in the Tower, and 
Prince George and Princess Anne sent 
to the Baths, when the pretender was said 
to be bom, and in October was in Holland, 
and went to the Hague to have seen the 
Prince and Princess of Orange ; but they 
being gone to the Loe, he told Colonel 
Elphingstone to tell the Prince, that he 
would, under Grod, be one deliverer. 



SCOTTISH VAMPIRE. 
As a respectable farmer in the parish 
of St Ninians was standing at his own 
door, about eight in the evening on the 
24th January 1668, he saw a woman 
coming towards him, with her hair floating 
behind her in the wind ; and, thinking he 
knew her, reached out his hand as she 
passed to persuade her to stay with him. 
The woman passed on ; but the farmer 
having seized her streaming hair, a con- 
siderable portion of it adhered to his hand. 
Being rather intoxicated at the time, he 
rejoined his companions, and thought no 
more of the matter till the following 
morning; when reaching from his bed 
for his pocket, where he recollected he 
bad deposited the hair, he found it with 
a considerable part of a human scalp at- 
tached to it. Amazed and terrified, he 
got up, and ran to the minister, to whom 
he told the circumstance, and shewed the 
scalp. The session was forthwith con- 
vened, and agreed that Satan must have 
been permitted to animate some dead body 
or other; andj imagining it might be a 
woman of rather an uncanny character 
that had died lately, they resolved on 
opening the grave. ' To their astonish, 
ment, the corpse wanted part of the scalp, 
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4aid tM which the f«rroer bad so oiyst^ 
riously acquired exactly supplied the de- 
fidency! 



Graeme and Berwich^^lihe quarrd <^ 
these two old chieftains over tbdr wine is 
highly in character. Two generations 
have not elapsed, since the custom of 
drinking deep, and taking deadly revenge 
for slight offences, produced very tragical 
events on the Border, to which the custom 
of going armed to festive ipeetings con- 
tributed not a little. A rainstr^ who 
flourished about 1 720, and is often talked 
of by the old people, happened to be per- 
forming before one of these parties, when 
they betook themselves to their swords. 
The cautious musician, accustomed to 
such scenes, dived beneath the table. A 
moment after, a man*s hand, struck off 
with a back-sword, fell beside him. lite 
minstrel secured it carefully in hia pockety 
as he would have done imy other loose 
sooveable, sagely observing, the owner 
would miss it sorely nert morning. — Bor- 
der Minstrelsy, 

Patronage. — Not long after Benjamin 
Franklin had commenced editor of a 
newspaper, he noticed, with considerable 
Ireedom, the public conduct of one or two 
influential persons in Philadelphia. This 
cocurostance was regarded by some <^ hit 
patrons with disapprobation, and induced 
one of ihen^ to convey to Franklin the 
opinions, of his friends with regard to it. 
Tlie Doctor likened with patience to the 
reproof, and begged the favour of his 
friend's company at supper, on an evening 
which be named; at the same time re* 
questing, that the gentlemen who were dis» 
satisfied with him should attend. The 
Doctor received his guests cordially, his 
editorial conduct was canvassed, and some 
advice given. Supper was at last an- 
nounced, and the guests invited to m ad- 
joining room^ The taUe was only sMp* 
plied with two puddingy and a siona 
pitcher flUed with water: all were helped; 
none could eat but the Doctor. He par- 
took freely of the pudding, and urged bis 
friends to do the same, but it was out of 
the question, they tasted and tried in vain. 
"When their host saw the difficulty was 
unconquerable, be rose and addressed 
them,—" My friends, any one who can 
subsist upon saw-dust pudding and water, 
as I can, needs no man*s patronages "-— 
IFiOsons Annals (f Pkilade^ithia, 



Preservation <fthe A/ola^— PotatoM, 
at the depth oi one foot in the ground^ 
produce shoots near the end of spring ; aC 
the depth of two feet, they appear in the 
nuddle of summer ; at three feet of dq[>t]i 
they are very" short, and never come to the 
surface ; and between three and five feet 
they cease to vegetate. In consequence 
of observing these effects, several parcels 
of potatoes were buried in a garden, at the 
depth of- three feet and a half, and were 
not removed until after intervals of one 
and two years. They were then found 
without any appearance of germination^ 
and possessing their original frcshnesi^ 
firmness, goodness aikl taste. 

Composition to destroy Corns and Wart», 
^— Take one part of .^e resin, four of 
linseed oil, and add a little lithai^e, which 
are to be well boiled together. This pre- 
paration, when wanted for use, must b6 
heated vrith the' hand, spread upon gold-- 
beater's skin or sticking plaster, and ap^ 
pHed to the com, so that its surface may 
be completely covered. At the end of fiv# 
or six days the plaster is to be taken ofl^ 
and the corn cut with a penknife, as deep* 
ly as possible without touching the flesh ; 
«id in a few days the operation is to be 
repeated. The corn must be again well 
covered with plaster; and at the end of 
one or two months it will disappear en- 
tirely.-— t/bvma/ de Con, Usuelles. 

Colour of Rivers.'^The Rhine, in its 
course from the Alps to the Lake of Con- 
stance is bluish } after its passage through 
the green waters of the Lake of Constance^ 
it is grasihgreen ; and after repeated mix- 
tures vrith the rivers and streams of For* 
scbwtitz, Alsace, and the Black Fewest, 
yeUovnsh-green, The Maine, flowing from 
the ferruginous rocks and plants of Fran- 
conia, acquires a reddish-yellow odour; 
during great degrees of cold, it becomes 
greenisMfiue, owing to the deposition of 
the iron ochre; and then, if it is not 
coloured yellow by long-continued rain% 
it flows onwards with an amber^grey 
cokMir. All the rivers of Old Bavaria, 
which are formed of waiters from lakes 
and alpine streams on the Iller, Iser, and 
the Inn, are bluish-green in winter^ grass* 
green in spring, and pale herb-green in 
aotiimn.— -£<itfi. New Phil^ Journal, 

Ewentful Dream of a Hindoo Woman, 
— ^About the year 1815, at Baroda, a 
young Deckhun Brahmin woman, whose 
husbuid was in the service of one of the 
military chiefs of Dowlut Row Sciadia, 
in the capacity of Carkoon or writer, 
havii^ been much distressed in mind by 
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t dre^m of her buaband's deaths wm coo* 
firmed in ber gloomy appr«heiiaion by tbc 
occurrence of the following eyil omen :— 
Returning one day from drawing water, 
according to the custom of women in her 
station of lifey a enow flew away with her 
necklace^ (the ^mbol of the married state), 
which she had placed on the top of tlie 
Tase which she carried on ber head. 
Struck with horror at this palpable con- 
firmation of her fears, she threw down the 
vessel, and, on re-enteriog ber dwelling, 
immediately declared her determination to 
perform " suttee." The British resident^ 
on being made acquainted with this cir- 
cumstance, instantly repaired to the house 
of the unfortunate female, and exerted bit 
endeavours to dissuade ber from ber hor- 
rible purpose. Unsuccessful in his bene- 
volent efforts, he solicited the aid of the 
reigning prince, who speedily arrived, at- 
tended by his retinue, which he posted at 
all the avenues of the bouse, to prevent 
the egress of the women. Failing in all 
his arguments and offers of support to 
herself or any branches of her family who 
might be rendered destitute by the sup- 
posed death of her husband, he resorted 
to threats and personal restraint, on the 
ground that no intelligence bad been re- 
ceived of the loss she deplored. Render- 
ed desperate by this opposition to her set- 
tled purpose, she drew a dagger from be- 
neath her garment, and, in the most de- 
termined and impressive mannor, declared 
her resolution of plunging it into her bo- 
s6m, and shedding the blood oi a Brahnun 
woman as a curse upon the government ; 
and in this manner proceeded, almost un- 
attended, from her house, without further 
impediment, to a spot, where she patiently 
awaited the arrival of ber kindred, and the 
formation of the funeral pile. Having 
formed a small figure of rice, to represeqi 
the body of her husband, and performed 
the usuid ablutions and religious cere- 
monies, she entered the pile with unshaken 
firmness, and was consumed, with few of 
those circumstances which are supposed 
generally to promote these horrid acts of 
devotion. It may be considered a curious 
coincidence of circumstances, that, about 
three weeks afler this event, intelligence 
was received of the death of her husband, 
which had occurred about the period of 
her ominous dream. 



Scottwt) Chronicle. 

Jan. 23. 1570. — Murder of the Earl of 
Murray, — This day is remarkable in Scot- 



tblt history for the nuirder of the great 
and good R^ent Murray, who was shot 
from a balcony iki the town of Linlithgow^ 
by Hamiltoil of Bothwellbaugh, as he was 
passing through dn horseback on bis route 
from Stirling. Various causes have been 
assigned for tlus nefimous deed,— 4omc 
ascribing it to private revenge for some 
ill-treatment which Hamilton's wife is al- 
leged to have received, in being turned 
out of her house in a state of nudity, in 
an inclement season, which occasioned her 
going distracted ; but in this the Regent 
had no concern. Spottiswood says, that 
Bothwellbaugh had redeemed bis life by 
** making over the lands of Woodbouaelee, 
which were Yai wife's portion, to Bellen- 
den, Justice.clerk, and he refusing to part 
with them, Bothwellbaugh vented his re- 
venge upon the R^ent, wbo was raosi 
innocent, and had restored him both to 
life and liberty." It is much more pro- 
bable, as Buchanan records, that it was 
the envy fmd maKce of the Hamilton 
party, who always bore a mortal enmity 
against Murray, that procured bis mur- 
^r ; for he says, that after the perpetratios 
of the deed, he escaped by a back-door,- 
where a horse awaited him, and was car-* 
ried to Hamilton amid the congratulations 
of bis associates, and where his relations 
highly applauded, and richly rewarded 
him. 

The Regent, it appears, w^ fully ap- 
prised of the design of the Hamihons 
against his life, and was particulwly 
warned by the great reformer, John 
Knox, to beware of Linlithgow; and, 
even when he arrived there, so little care 
had the conspirators taken to conceal their 
ifitent,' that it was known to some of Mur- 
ray's adherents ; and on the very morning 
the foul deed was committed, one of them, 
stating to him the fact urgently, imporu 
tuned him to give him a small party, when 
he would drag the assassin from his lurk- 
ing place, and expose the whole plan and 
arrangement of the conspiracy. This the 
Regent refused, thinking to escape by 
riding rapidly past the suspected places ; 
but being impeded by the crowd that had 
assembled to witness bis departure, the 
villain had full time to take his aim, and 
execute bis deadly purpose. The bullet 
from his gun entered the Regent's body 
bek>w the navel, and coming out on the 
other side, killed the horse of George' 
Douglas, who was standing a little be- 
yond him. This murderous affair occur- 
red early in the morning, but he lingered ' 
in great pain till about midnight, when 
he expired. In the mean time, with the 
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greatest composure of mind, be settled all 
hb worldly and family affairs; and it 
being remarked to him, that his too great 
lenity had caused his ruin, he mildly re- 
plied,-—" Your importunity will never 
make me repent my clemency ;** and so, 
adds Buchanan, ** without having uttered 
one harsh expression, he expired." 

We cannot here enter at large into the 
character of this great and eminent per- 
sonage; we may merely state, that, as 
brother to the unfortunate Queen Mary, 
he was early appointed to govern the 
kingdom in her name, at. a time when 
Scotland was in a most troubled state. 
That by his amazing talents he succeeded 
in greatly reconciling the different parties ; 
and by his wisdom, justice, bravery, and 
celerity in putting down factions, he ren- 
dered the country, from being in a state 
of anarchy and confusion, so safe, that it 
is remarked, that *' a person was not more 
safe at home than upon a journey, or at an 
inn," a thing unprecedented before his 
time. In his private life he was equally 
distinguished for frankness and simplicity 
-^ihis charity was unbounded— often be- 
stowed without the donor being disco- 
vered ; and he was remarkably attentive to 
the duties of family religion, never a meal 
being made without he or one of bis visi- 
tors reading and commenting upon a por- 
tion of the sacred scriptures. 

We ma^ just add, the house from 
whence the gun was 6red belonged to the 
Archbishop of St Andrews, an uncle of 
the murderer ; it stands about the middle 
of Linlithgow, and is pointed out to stran- 
gers to this day. 

Jan. 29. 1686.— Books against popery 
discharged to be prmted.'^FountainhaWs 
Notes. 

Jan. 30, 1649.— King Charles behedit 
at Whytehall gate, in England, by that 
traitorous Parliament and arroey, (all ho- 
nest men being formerly remoued), on 
Tuesday the 30th of Jannarij 1649, and 
was intended at Vindesore on Friday of 
Februarij, in the same waulte K. Henrey 
the y II I. and one of his wyffes, wer for- 
merly interrid. The maner of his carriage 
to the graue was :— The king's serwants, 
that waitted all the tyme of the kinges 
imprissonment, went before the bodey; 
the Gouemour of the Castle went with 
Doctor Juxsone nixt before the bodey; 
the Ducke of Richmond, with the Earles 
of Herteford, Southampton, and Linde- 
say, carried the fowre comers of the 
vcluet ower the corpse, which was carried 
by shouldiers. It was desyned by the D. 
of Richmond, tlmt the bischope might vsse 



the ceremonies vsaed at the buriale of the 
dead, hot that was not permitted.— '.ffaj^ 
Jnn. 

I. Januaty 31. 1686. — There was a 
rabble at Edinburgh against the priests, 
who were beginning to keep mass openly. 
They took one of them, and putt a durk 
to his briest^ till he took the test on his 
knees, and renounced popery : there were 
three killed in the quarrel. This was 
highly resiented by James, and an order, 
dated 9th February 1686, declares, that 
the insolence of the rabble had proceeded 
the length of afiVonting the king's chief 
minister, (Chancellor Perth, then known, 
or generally suspected to be a papist), and 
that too much lenity had been shewti to- 
wards the persons active in a crime touch- 
ing so nearly the royal persob and autho- 
rity. —JVmwiamAa^. 

Jan. 3 i .—Upon this day of the month, 
in the year 1788, the unfortunate and 
ill-fated Prince Charles Edward Stuart 
died at Rome, in the 67th year of his age. 
His remains were carriied to FrcsCati, 
where they were interred, with great pomp' 
and solemnity ; his brother, the dardihal' 
of York, performing the funeral service. 
The Prince left a natural daughter, whofh 
he created before his decease Duchess of 
Albany. 

TO OUR READERS. 

We congratulate the Readers of the'. 
Scottish Weekly Magazine, on the mas-' 
terly manner in which our wishes for their 
gratification have been executed by the' 
Artist, whose wood engravings ornament' 
the last and present Number. We have 
been the first of the Scottish weekly pe-' 
riodical^ who have introduced engravings 
deserving of that name ; and we fearlessly 
court comparison of Our illustrations with 
those of any periodical in or out of Lon- 
don. Every future Number will contain' 
fiipirited representations of those places' 
dearest to the recollection of Scotsmen, as 
well as a Portrait of one or other of our 
most distinguished countrymen ; so that 
besides containing a Scottish Chronicle^ 
the Work will form an elegant and per- ' 
fbct Scottish Gallery. 
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PALACE OF LINLITHGOW. 



Linlithgow was a favourite dwelling- 
place of our ancient Scottish monarcbs, at 
avery remote period ; a preference to which 
they were probably induced, by the con- 
venience for the imports of falconry and 



hunting afforded by ita fine lal^e. and 
woody neighbourhood. The ancient arms 
of the burgh, which represented a black 
greyhound bitch tied to a tree, counte- 
nance this supposition, and one of the 
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derivations of its name is from the Celtic, 
Liri'liath'cu, the Lake of the Greyhound. 
In 1414 the towft and palace were de- 
stroyed by accidental fire, hot were shortly 
after rebuilt, and tlie latter rebred into 
magnificence by the successive efforts of 
(he Stuarts. James IV. founded the 
noblest part of it, including the splendid en> 
trance betwixt two flanking towers, bear- 
itig on rich entablatures the royal arms 
of Seettand, with the Colkr of the orders 
df ^e UtE^ Garter, and St Michad. 
Jaiife» V. was much attached to linlitb- 
tfow, and added to the Palace both the 
Chape) and FMrliamcnt HaM, the last of 
which is peculiarly striking. It was to 
Linlithgow he brought his bride, Mary of 
Ouiso, who, according to Pitscottie, ** con- 
ibssed she had never seen a more princely 
palace.** It was her^ also» that the ill^ 
Ihted Mary first saw the light ; and the 
apartment in which she was bora is still 
tidted with that interest, wlucb seems to 
Uttach itself to every thing connected in 
llie tnoH remolK degree with that lovely 
iOsA mystrrioua woman* Jamtt VL lived 
4t the royal residence at linlfthgew, and 
competed the original phm of t& Palace, 
({losing the great square by a stattl^ range 
df apartments of great arebitectlirat 
beauty. He also made a magnificent 
ibuntain in the Palace-yard, now ruinous, 
dfl are ^to buildaigs around. Another gro- 
tesque Gothic fountaim adorns the street 
of the town; which, with the number 
of fine springs, gave rite to the popular 
tfhyme :—• 

«* JLinBkhgow for wells, 
SCtrUng for bells.** 

Tbe fbllowfng beautifbl account of the de- 
flirttctioft of LInlithgdw, ia ettracted from 
tbe Plrovtnd*! BtAttdea of Scotland, pen- 
ned by aiv W$hm S«ott •* When the 
dficptm pMted from Srodand, oblivion sat 
down fn the hilts of Linlkhgow, but her 
dbiokilt dtsaottittoii wm reaerved iW the 
itMMOitM* in of 174A-d About the 
mtd<fiv df Jamtary in Ar year. General 
Hawky ffiirebed at the head of a strong 
nnBj to rah;e the siege of Sthitag, then 
piMiMad by tllr Highland insurgents under 
the a dft ft tu f wa Charier JCdward. The 
£hgl1gh General MA expressed conside- 
rable contempt of his enemy, who, he af- 
firmed, would not stand a charge of ca- 
valry. On the night of the 17tli he 
returned to Linlithgow, with aft the 
fimrks of A defeat, having burned his tents, 
and fefthi^ dftBIery and baggage, tits 
^B«otdered ttroops were quartered iti the 
Ma^?, and begatn to make stich great 



fires on the hearths, as to endanger the 
safety of the edifice. A lady of the 
Livingston faipily, who h&i apartments 
theve, remonstrated with General Hawley, 
who treated her fears with contempt. '* I 
can run away from fire as fast as vou 
can. General,** answered the high-spinted 
dame, and with this sarcasm took horse 
fer Edinburgh. Very soon after her 
departure, her apprehentione ware real* 
ised ; the Palace of Linlithgow CM*gbt 
fire, and was burned to the gronnd. Ilia 
nuns alone remain to shew tta format 
splendour.**— The sitnation of Linlithgow 
Palace is eminently bcautifuL It stands 
on a promcmtory of some elevation, which 
advances almost into the midst of the 
lake. The form is that of a square courts 
composed of buildings of four stories 
high, with towers at the angles. The 
fronts within the square^ and the windows, 
are highly ornamented, and the si2e of the 
rooms, as well as the width and character 
of the staircaaes» are opon a magnificent 
scale* One banquet-room is ninety-four 
feet long, thirty feet, wide, and thnty- 
three feet high, with a gallery for music* 
The King's wardrobe, or dresstn^rooro^ 
looking to the west, projects over the 
walls, so as to have a delicious prospect 
on three sides, and is one of the toost 
enviable boudoirs we have ever seen. 

There were two main entrances to Lin-^ 
lithgow Palace^ That from the south 
ascends rather steeply from the towm, and 
passes through a striking Crothic archway^ 
flanked by two round towers. The por- 
tal has been richly admmed by sculpture, 
in which can be traced the arms of Scot- 
land, with the collars of the Thistle, the 
Garter, and St Michael. This was the 
work of James V., and is in a most beau* 
tiful cliaracter. 

The other grand entrance is from the 
eastward. The gateway is at some height 
fitxn the foundation of the wall, and there 
are opposite to it the rennains of a perron f 
or ramp of mason* work, which those who 
desired to enter must have ascended by 
steps. A draw-bridge, which could ba 
raised at pleasure, united, when it was 
lowered, the ramp with the threshold of 
the gateway, and, when raised, left a gap 
between tliem, which answered the pur- 
pose of a moat. On the inside of the 
eastern gateway is a figure, much muti- 
lated, said to have been that of Pope 
Julius II., the same Pontiff who sent to 
James IV. the beaatifVal sword which 
makes part of the R?galia. 
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THE HOUSE OF ROSELEE. 

(^Concluded from our last) 

Ite flings of poor Gideon's mother 
were sorely harrowed J^ these distressing 
mAdir^tMionB of hdmiUt weakhess. Deep 
tm had bven her sorrow for the death of 
the departed^ it noW gare waj to terrer 
fot Hke ibnngi She trembled as she wit. 
nessed the extravagances whidi the ekcclB 
of his grief caiksed him to commit, lest 
bis intellect should give way under the 
pressure of his extreme agony. As she 
listened to the wild impreoations which be 
uttered, she thuddered to think that he*- 
reh, in Jts anger, visibly and fearfblly 
punisfaed the impibus lam^tations of 
those whom it bad thotlgbt 6t to (fhasten. 
For some tinle^ however, she waa quite 
unable to moderate his passion, or even 
to exdte his atleotion towards her, so 
completely mba he enwrapt in the misery 
ivhich had otertaken hbn. Even after he 
had ceased his more violent exclamations, 
he arose dot from the ooUse; but, deaf to her 
entreaties, he continued to clasp the li^ 
less cli^ in his arms, and, hugging it close- 
ly to his boson,, stretched himself beside 
f^ and, closing hi* e)res, lily miute and 
shivering, as if he loo would fain have died. 

At length, by dint of many a kind 
soothing word and ttnder entreaty, his 
mother prevailed 6n faitn tO listen to her, 
and then proceeded to give him the parti- 
culars of the sad event which had befilllen 
them* Gideon was dl ear to the narra- 
tivoj -and heard, with awe and wonder, 
that, while sitting in the pwlour, and, as 
it seemed to him, about the very minute 
when the appearance was seen at Edin- 
burgh, poor Helen, uttering a diort shrill 
shriek, fell Irom her seat. Her mother- 
in-law flew to her assistance, but, alas! 
could redder none. A blood-vessd had 
burst ; and in a few moments she ceased 
to breathe. 

Gideon, in his turn, now related to his 
mother the sight which he had seen in 
Edinburgh, and the corse lights which 
had issued from the mansion, and the 
dark funeral which had crossed him at 
Haighfleet. Her terror was extreme when 
he mentioned tlie circumstance of the 
double bier. '* My son, my son,*' said 
she solemnly, ** the immediate hand of 
heaven is visible in these doings. Alas 
for the House of Roselee! I fear its 
roof-tree is about to fall." 

But those forebodings Gideon felt not. 
The present was too full of bitter sorrow 
for him to fear the future. The vehe- 



Btence of his artguisb, which the Gonv«^ 
sation with his mother had suspended 
without weakening, returned with all its 
former virulehee; and the unhappy old 
womali was again compelled to bebokl the 
fedrful effects of udcontrollable angtiish. 

** Gideon^ Gideon," said the, vmnglng 
h«r bands, ^ know ye what ye do? Know 
jB not that your grief is hurtful, is tiainfiil 
«o the f pirit of her for whom, in your setf- 
isb sorrow, ye thus lament?" 

This appeal was perhiqps the only oiie 
which the lady could have omde suoceio- 
fully. Her son immediate^ arose, and, 
iooking in her £uA with an air of the 
deepest concernment, seemed to await the 
complete explanation of that which he as 
yet knperfectly understood. 

" Yes, my son,** continued she, ** I 
speak truth. Our holiest men have said, 
that the immoderate grief of the livihg for 
the dead is not only sinful in itself, but is 
t>roduciive of great misery to the departed ; 
and, oh, fearful have been the consequen- 
ces of such waymenting and outrageous 
sorrow as ye have shewn this night. Oh, 
then, be cdm ; even for ber sake of whOm 
we have been bereaved, be calm.'* 

Gideon seemed much struck with the 
information— not new, though for the 
time forgotten— 'Which his mother had just 
given him ; and taking one last kits of the 
cold wan lips of the dear one he had lott, 
retired to his own apartment, first assuting 
his mother that he would endeavour to . 
moderate his grief. Oh that he had 
been able to do so ! 

The old lady also retired to ber conch; 
but slumber refused to wait on her there. 
The more sh& pondered on the sudden 
death of Helen— the mysterious notice of 
it which Gideon had received^-4he sights 
he had encountered on his journey home- 
ward—- bis conduct since his arriva],«>«the 
more was it borne in upon her mind, Ih4t 
Boselee had been selected as the scene for 
a display of heaven's visible interpoiition 
in the affiurs of man ; and a cold shudd^ 
crept througliout her, as the dark convic- 
tion that the tragedy was not yet corii- 
pleted, pressed upon her with resistless 
forces She was disturbed, too, through- 
ot|t the whole night, with the groans and 
sobbings of the unhappy Gideon; and 
though she could not distinguish the words 
of the lamentations which he uttered al- 
most unceasingly, she fear^ too truly they 
were of the same unbecoming nature as 
those which had previously alarmed hen 

She arose earl^ next morning; and 
having ascertained, by listening, that her 
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■on was silent, «nd pertiaps asleep^ she 
proceeded to the parlour, where lay the 
body of Helen. 

What was her horror, when, on remor- 
ing the facfr-doth, she perceived that the 
countenance of Uie dead, which slie had 
left unruffled, and wearing almost the yery 
air of smiling composure which had usu- 
ally adorned it when living, was now con- 
torted and drawn together, while the pale 
^row was stamped and contracted as if 
from mortal pain. ** Out and alas !** she 
ezdaimed, wringing her hands ; " it is as 
I feared— as I told him. The dead is 
dredng the pain of the grief of the living. 
What will become of me, miserable mo- 
ther!" 

She now went to the apartment of Gi- 
deon, anxious to tell him of the change 
which bad taken place, yet fearful of mak- 
ing it known to him. / She found him 
stretched on the bed^ and saw with sorrow 
that he had not undressed. His cheek 
was flushed with unwonted colour, and 
his eye brighter than usuaL She spoke 
to him; but he made no answer. She 
advanced towards him ; but he waved his 
hand for her to depart, and accompanied 
the action with ft look so beseeching, that, 
unwilling as she was to leave him a prey 
to the devouring grief which consumed 
him, she yet obeyed his wish, and quitted 
the apartment. 

Thinking that if the funeral were onoe 
over, the violence of his feelings might 
abate, she resolved to hasten it, and that 
it should take place on the following day ; 
. and accordingly sent notice to those friends 
whom she intended should be at the lyke- 
wake, -to come to Roselee that evening. 

Accordingly, shortly after sunset, the 
•various guests invited began to assemble. 
Our readers are of course aware, that the 
lyke-wake was a meeting of a very pecu- 
liar nature ; a rite during the performance 
of which, grief for the dead, consolation 
to the survivors, and self-solacement by 
indulgence in the pleasures of sense, were 
strangely blended U^ther. Among the 
lower ranks particularly, the occasion, so 
Hue from seeming to impress on their 
minds the awful convictions of the un- 
certain tenure of mortality, was regarded 
as an appropriate opportunity for indulg- 
ing in licentious mirth, brawling and 
inebriety ; and frequently was the obser- 
vation verified, that the loss to society 
by the departure of the defunct, was more 
than supplied during the oigies of his 
lyke-wake. Strange to say, these un- 
seemly carousals, in the very face as it 



were of death, have not been confined to 
any age or country. The lettered epicu- 
reans of polished Greece were won^ ac- 
cording to ancient writers, to introduce a 
human skeleton at the most voluptuous 
feasts ; and the naked savages of Califor- 
nia annually disinter their ancestors, and, 
in the presence of thdr mouldering re- 
mains, cel^rate with mirth and rejoidog 
the feast of souls. From whence arises 
so great an incongruity ? 

On the present occasion, however, 
the House of Roselee presented no un- 
seemly display of ill-timed gke. Stretched 
on that ominous looking board, known 
in Scotland as the dead-dale, wrapped in 
shroud and grave-dothes c^ the. purest 
linen, lay the cold ruin of what had been 
once the loving, loved, and happy wife of 
Gideon Henryson. On her bosom, in a 
small plate, was placed the emblematic 
salt ; a type of the spirit which had now 
passed away. The clock had been stopped, 
for the measuring of time was unneces- 
sary to her who had now become an in- 
heritor of eternity ; and the mirrors were 
carefully covered with white linen cloths, 
partly, it is believed, that no opportunity 
tnigfat be afforded of indulging in sel^ 
contemplation at a time so serious, but 
certainly not without fears, that, had they 
been uncovered, sights might have been 
seen too fearful for the senses of mortal 
lookers-on. The seats around were filled 
with the visitors, who, each of them, as 
they approached, took care to touch it; 
such a precaution preventing, as it is said, 
the person using it from dreaming of the 
deceased. This was, on the present occa- 
sion, far from an easy task ; for the once 
lovely features of Helen Walkinshaw, 
which had retained their pleasantness of 
expression even after they had been 
breathed on by death itself, had, since 
the morning, assumed a still deeper stamp 
of agony than that which had then startled 
and alarmed her mother. 

The night had passed on in the man- 
ner we have mentioned until a pretty late 
hour, when the attention of the company 
was arrested by certain sounds of violent 
altercation in the passage leading to the 
parlour. They were soon able distinctly 
to recognize the voice of the old lady dis- 
suading some one from entering the apart- 
ment ; and the immediate appearance of 
Gideon Henryson, followed by his mother 
weeping and wringing her hands, shewed 
to whom, and to whom only, her entrea- 
ties had been addressed. 

The face of the unhappy man was 
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cl^adly pale, except two hectic spots 
which glowed unnaturally on his cheeks, 
bis lips white and shrivelled up, as from 
the influence of intense heat, and his 
whole appearance stamped with that 
indescfibable^ yet appalling something, 
which is to its possessor the seal of in- 
evitable and immediate doom. So sa- 
tisfied were all who saw him, that Gi- 
deon Henryson was in a state of fey- 
dom, that every seat was emptied the mo- 
ment he entered the room, all rising to 
watch his movements with a harrowing, 
yet resistless anxiety. He, on the other 
hand, seemed totally unconscious of their 
presence, and rushing to the coffin, and 
pulling off the face-cloth, he began to 
kiss with delirious fervour the distorted 
features of his departed wife, utterly un- 
heeding the lamentations of his mother, 
who endeavoured, but fruitlessly, to pull 
him from the body. The extravagance 
of this behaviour only added to the hor- 
ror and fear of the bystanders, and they 
began to whisper to each other the neces- 
sity o£ terminating it by forcibly remov- 
ing him, when their intentions were ren- 
dered useless by an inexplicable circum- 
stance. Gideon was still pressing the 
lips oThis Helen to his own, and pouring 
his profane lamentations in her death- 
closed ear, when, happening to raise his 
cheek from hers, he perceived the eyes <^ 
the corse gradually open. The first thrill 
which this marvellous discovery sent to 
his heart was one of terror ; but instantly 
coming to himself, he shrieked alou(^ 
** She*s alive ! She*s alive {'* and began to 
tear off the upper part of the grave-clothes. 
His cry was re-echoed by almost every one 
present, when they perceived that the corse 
of Helen Walkiashaw had indeed become 
reanimated; and when it was actually 
dragged from the coffin by the half-mad- 
dened Gideon, and stood up clad in the 
grim habiliments of the grave — pale, and 
as yet speechless— stiff, and giving no other 
sign of vitality, save the wild glow that 
now lightened up the dark eyes of her 
who had been all softness, every one 
around trembled. The deyout betook 
themselves to prayer, the timid wept and 
fhrieked, and even the reckless and stobt- 
hearted looked pale. All prepared to de- 
part ; and in a few moments the crowded 
room was deserted by all except Gideon, 
the body, and his mother. 

Gideon had now thrown over her shoul- 
ders some additional apparel ; and, in 
order to restore more (joickly the long- 



suspended animation,, brought -her wine 
from the table. But she sat stBl, silent 
and immoveable; the hand he took re- 
tained no pressure,— «very jcMnt retained 
the exact position in which he placed it,— 
no pulse was to be found at her heart,-*> 
no breath seemed to issue from her still pale 
unquivering lip,— nothing of life was there 
except the open gleaming eye^ The un- 
happy mother, who had loved her daugh- 
ter dearly, was at first as willing to belwve 
the revival of Helen as her infiituated 
son. But many circumstances immedi- 
ately occurred to her, which inclined her to 
doubt that that which now animated the 
body was in truth the spirit of her daugh- 
ter. In the first place, she expreraed 
no wonder at the scene around her ; the 
very coffin-lid which bore her name and 
age, stood ghastiy-like before her, seemed 
to excite no feeling of surprise or terror 
in her. Again, though Gideon's absence 
had been her constant theme previous to 
her being seized, no joy at his return 
was visible; and a last and conclusive 
proof to the bosom of a mother— her 
children were neither missed nor ever 
sought for. Lost in doubt, surmise, and 
terror, she at leneth approadied the table 
at which Gideon and the body sat, and 
looked narrowly into her eyes. The ex- 
pression which gleamed from them was 
so fiery— so appalling, that the good old 
woman at once divined the nature of the 
Being which had been permitted by the 
inscrutable will of Heaven to animate 
the body of the departed. << My son, my 
son,*' said the agonized mother, <* leawe, 
ah! leave this dreadful place!** Seeing, 
however, that Gideon was altogether heed- 
less of her cries, she \e(t the room with 
the intention of sending for the clergy- 
man of the parish, hopeful that, through 
his aid, the Evil One might yet be disap- 
pointed of his prey. She had hardly 
passed an hundred yards from the house, 
when a piercing cry, as of one in agony, 
was beard. She hastened bade almost 
beside herself. The servants stood crowd* 
ed and trembling in the passage. They 
had heard the voice of Gideon, loud in his 
terror, ^claiming in broken and inter- 
rupted words,—" Helen, my own Helen ! 
What mean you ?—rMurder !— Fiend !— 
Have mercy on me, Heaven !** But tiieir 
own fear was too excessive to allow them 
to approach the apartment, and learn the 
meaning of these dreadful outcries. His 
poor mother, who,, though she had all 
their terror, had more than their afifection, 
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soMwely took tiiiM to hctr tbeie wonU, Mode ef freterving Com.— The man- 

than A9 staggered towards the room, de- ner in which com is preserved in Mo- 

termined to save her dariing or dia with roeco is desenring of mention. A subter- 

him. She came too lata. Stretched be- ranean cellar is dug seren or eight feet 

side the table at which she had left them in depth, the sides of which are covered 

sitting, lay the bodies of Gideon Hemy- with reeds and straw, the bottonS part 

son and 1^ wife;— 4u was yet warm and being matted, and straw placed over it. 

quivering, as the blackening features, the Hie grain is then deposited, and well pro- 

surted eye-bolb, and firm set teeth, to- teeted at top by straw being placed over it; 

gather with the livid marks of strangu- the opening is covered by a large slab, 

lalioii about his neck, left no doubt of the over which the eardi is heaped in a mound 

manner of his death. Helen's body cross- to prevent the rain settHng and entering, 

ed his ; her fingers seemed yet busy about In these kind of granaries, or matamores, 

his neck ; but her corpse was again cold as they are called and which are usually 

and stiff,— the eyes which had burned so made on sloping ground to secure them 

latdy with the glow of hell, were again fVom damp^ wheat and barley, I was in- 

dosdy sealed up. The Evil One had fbrnied, would keep perfectly good for 

aeeomplished his permitted destruction, five years, and other grain to a longer 

and dq^rted. period* Hie largest matamores are ca- 

Such were the events which converted pableof containing some hundred bushel& 

^ once happy house of Roaelee into a This method of preserving grain has been 

den of horror. latdr tried, I believe, and with success, 

in Vr9Dee,^^Brooke^s Sketches of Spam. 



THE GADFI.Y. 

Ho ! there he cometh, on the light breeze bounding. 
The Gadfly, champion-like, flpora head to tail 
Cased in a shining suit of silvery mail. 

Some hostile enterprise, forsooth, propouncUng ; 

For not a fighting dandy in aU Firanoe 

Can cope with him in braiidishing a lanoe. 

Now, fhim his lofty station, fierce as Hannibal 

From the High Alps, he pounces on my hand. 
And cuts it up, plying his polished brand 
Witli all the zest with which New Zealand cannibal 
Devours his meal. Ah ! how he loves to linger. 
And sip the blood-drops oozing fh>m my finger. 

Wretch ! I could fracture, with the greatest ease, 
Each bony member of thy dwa^sh body. 
And mar thy merriment and gormandising, should I 

Resort to such severe extremities; 

But »nce thou canst suggest a moral lesson. 

Thy swelling chest my thumb shall never press on. 

Gadfly ! thy grandsire earned much notoriety ; 
(So lustory avers*^! take my notes 
From Gibbon, who some other person quotes) ; 

He fiurly changed the aspect of society ; 

And by a simi^ie surgical adventure 

Convulsed the nations to their very centre. 

In ancient times dwelt tribes more rude than any 
We read of, somewhere by the lake Maeotis, 
In woods, *mong marshes in rock-glrdled grottoes, 

Hunns and HeruK, Qepidse, Alani— - . 

Grammarians, is it H^ruli or HcrSli? 

Perhaps I have not placed the accent truly. 

Sons of the wild, their forte was rearing cattle ; 
Nothing they knew of optics or geography ; 
Nothing of criticism, nor even typography ;» 

They'd no gazettes t'immortalize a battle : 
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But ^ttoaf^ in finer arts tfaeir skill w«s i>arK>w, 
Well couid they bend die bow and aim the arrow. 
The weather was supeii>, though moist and showery ; 

ITie year had reached the intersecting line, 

Between improvement and begun define; 
But still the fields were <Wr, and fresh, and flowery: 
When, lol a herd of Scythia's purest breed, 
Kept by an armed hand, went forth to feed. 
Gadflies are cQuntod quite a pest in Xartary : 

The one in questioDi, mindful of his trade, 

A dash upon a lusty bullodk made, 
And with his sharp proboscis pierced 9b artery. 
With tail erect, ajvay the Tictim runs. 
And at his heels, hurrah ! a host of Hunns. 
Phik)BoplMrB have traced a similarity 

Between tiie rational and the bmte creation, 
* . Regarding progreis in civjlisatMMi 
Degenerac^t tiiat is, w isna ined in charity. 
When man is savage, han}y, bold, and free. 
His beast is not a whit more tame than he. 

The brute had never floundered in the yoke ; 

He never had been saddled, as is done 

In the imperial realm of Frester John. 
Fleet as the roe^ pursuit he seemed to mock. 
And quickly pas^ the country's craggy barriers; 
The Calmucks folbwing like a pack or harriers. 

Long-winded were they, light ^f foot, and strong too ; 

They cleared the pass. — Xlira, whiat a sight was there ! 

Doubtl^s they wonder*d greatly where they were. 
And who ^e new discovered ^and belonged to. 
For they had thought tb? forests that surrounded 
Their native fens, the world of being bounded. 
Cried royal Mundank, seated on his charger, 

** Ofl^pring of JUphath ! there's a prize before ye ! 

Another world, ail glancing in hs glory ; 
FMrer than ours, and evidently larger. 
On, on to conquest, 'idl yc warrior hives 1 
And leave the care of cattle to your wives,** 

Shouted the Khan. No more they coursed the Imllock, 
(Peihaps in some deep quagmire he was disowned. 
Or, p(»sibly, respite «t last he found 

From stinging pain upon some breezy hillock) ; 

But chiefs were chosen, countless clans embattled. 

And battle-axes rung, and quivers rattled. * 

The war rolled onward, westward, like a wave ; 

The pagan gods ik Scythia were propitious. 

Nor might the last, the bravest Roman, ^tius. 
The seven-.hilled city from perdition save : 
Proud Caesar, witli his senators, was humbled. 
And from his throne eventually tumbled. 
What great events from small beginnings rise^. 

Though the remark may seem a little trite, 

Its repetition here I reckon right. 
For 'tis the moral which my tale supplies :•»» 
The gadfly only bit the bullodc's neck. 
And lo ! the Iloman Empire went to wreck ! 

Jnom a lyolvme of Poems in the press, bi/ WiLUAK Park. 
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JOURNAL OF A YOUNG LADY OF 

FASHION, IN THE FIFTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

[Extracted from an ancient MS. pre- 
served in Drummond Castle, of the cele- 
brated Elizabeth Woodville^ previous to 
her marriage with Lord Grey ; afterwards 
queen to Edward IV. She died in con- 
finement, at Southwark, in the reign of 
Henry VII.] 

Monday morning, rose at four o'clock, 
and helped Cathevine to milk the cows, 
Rachel, the other dairy-maid, having 
scalded her hand in so dreadful a manner 
the night before: Made a poultice for 
Rachel, and gave Robin a penny to get 
something from the apothecary. 

6 o*clock.— The buttock of beef too 
much boiled, and beer a little of the staled 

Mem.— To talk with the cook about 
the first fault, and to amend the other my- 
self, by tapping a fresh barrel directly. 

7 o'clock.— Went to walk with the lady 
my mother in the court-yard ; fed twenty- 
five men and women ; chid Roger severe- 
ly for expressing some ill-will at attending 
us with broken meat. 

8 o'clock.— Went to the paddock, be- 
hind the house with my maid Dorothy; 
caught Tliump, the little pony, myself, 
and rode a matter of six miles, without 
saddle or bridle. 

10 o'clock.— 'Went to dinner: John 
Grey, a most comely youth— but what is 
that to me? a virtuous maiden should be 
entirely under the direction of her parents. 
John ate but little, and stole a great many 
tender looks at me: said women would 
never be handsome, in his opinion, who 
were not good-natured. I hope ray tem- 
per is not intolerable : nobody finds fault 
with it except Ro^er, and he is the most 
disorderly serving-man in theiamily. John 
Grey loves white teeth. My teeth are of a 
pretty good colour, I think, and my hair is 
as black as jet, though I say it ; and John's, 
if I mistake not, is of the same colour. 

1 1 o'clock.— Rose from table ; the com- 
pany all desirous of walking in the fields : 
John Grey would lift me over every stile, 
and twice he squeezed my hand with 
vehemence. I cannot say I should have 
any objection to John Grey ; he plays at 
prison-bars as well as any of the country 
gentlemen, and is remarkably dutiful to 
his parents, my lord and lady, and never 
misses church on Sunday. 

3 o'clock. — Poor farmer Robinson's 
house burnt by accidental fire. John 
Grey proposed a subscription among the 
company for the relief of the farmer ; gave 
no less than four pounds with this l^ne- 
volent intent. 



Mem.— -Never saw him. look sq comely 
as at this moment. 
•4j o'clock.— -Went to prayers. 

6 o'clock.— Fed the hogs and poultry. 

7 o'clock.— Supper on the table ; d^ 
layed till that hour on account of fiaurmer 
Robinson's misfortune. 

Menur-The goose^pie too mucli baked, 
and the pork roast^ to rags. 

9 o'clock.— The company fast asleep ; 
these late hours very disagreeable: said my 
prayers a second time; J^n Grey distract- 
€d my thoughts too much the first time : 
fell asleep, and dreamed of John Grey. 



Highland Rusede Guerre.-^In autumn 
1746, a party, consisting of a corporal and 
eight soldiers, marching north from In- 
verness, after passing Tbmmel Bridge, 
halted on the roadside, and placed th^r 
arms against a large stone some yards b^ 
hind them. • Robert Bane* observed the 
soldiers, and. the. manner in which they 
disposed of their arms. This, as he said, 
was a good opportunity to make a dash 
at his old friends the seidar dearg, or red 
coat soldiers, whom he had met at Glads- 
muir, Falkirk, and CuUoden. None of 
his neighbours were at home to assist him ; 
but he sallied out by himself, armed with 
his gun, pistols, and broadsword, and, 
proceeding with great caution, got close 
to the party undiscovered, when he made ~ 
a sudden spring, and placed himself be- 
tween the soldiers and their guns. Bran- 
dishing his sword in one hand, and point- 
ing his gun with the other, he called out 
to them, in broken English, to surrender 
instantly, or he would call his party who 
were in the wood behind, and would kill 
them all. The soldiers were so taken by 
surprise, that they permitted the ceamach 
to carry off their arms, for the purpose of 
delivering them, as he said, to his com- 
panions in the wood. He quickly re- 
turned, however, and desiring the soldiers 
to follow him quietly, else those in the 
woods would be out, he conducted them 
to Tummel Bridge Inn, where he left 
them ; and, repairing to the wood, took 
possession of the arras as fair spoils of 
war. The soldiers soon discovered the 
truth, and hurried back to recover their 
arms, and to get hold of the man, who, 
by his address and courage, had thus 
disgraced them; but the cearnach had 
taken care to place himself and his prize 
out of danger. When the soldiers reached 
Inverness, they were tried and punished for 
the loss of their arms. — Stewart* s Sketches^ 

* His real name was Robert Robertson, but 
he was called in the country Rob Bane. 
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^aUtrg of ^cott!3»!)^oTtr«it0. 
No. III. 

James Douglas, Eabl op Morton. 



This distinguished individual was the 
second son of Sir George Douglas of 
Pittendreich, who was the second son of 
George commonly called the Master of 
Angus, slain with two hundred gentlem^ 
of his name at the battle of Flodden. 
Morton was consequently great-grand- 
son of Archibald the great Earl of An- 
gus, better icnown by the. soubriquet of 
Bell-the-Cat. He was married when 
▼ery young to the daughter of John, 
Earl of Morton, through whom he suc- 
ceeded to the title which he afterwards 
bore. On the fall of his uncle the Earl 
of Angus, and the banishment of the 
Douglases, he was forced to hide himself 
i¥om the relentless hatred of James V. 
towards all who bore the name, in the 
humble occupation of grieve or farm- 
overseer,— a misfortune not without its 
use, as it instilled into him lessons of 
frugality, and made him acquainted with 
the humours of the lower orders, a know- 
ledge by which he afterwards greatly pro- 
fited. After the death of James V. in 
1542, Morton emerged from the obscu- • 
rity in which he had wisely shrouded him- 
self^ but, during the lifetime of his father 
and uncle, had of course little opportunity 
of acquiring distinction. He was. pre- 
sent at the disastrous defeat of Pinkie in 
1548, from which he fled with others to 
his castle of Dalkeith; but was soon 
obliged to yield that fortress and himself 



as a prisoner to the English, by whom he 
was carried into England, where he re- 
mained several years. On his return he 
succeeded to the management of the earl- 
dom of Angus, fl[s tutor to his nephew 
Archibald, and lived for some time in' 
great retirement, repairing, by his frugali- 
ty, the shattered condition of that princely 
lordship. At last he began to take a share 
iu public affairs, and attached himself to 
the side of the Lords of the Congregation 
in the dispute between the reformers and 
the Queen Regent. He also attached him- 
self particularly to the interests of Mur- 
ray, with whom he preserved the strict- 
est friendship until the death of the former. 
By his influence with Mary, Morton was 
nominated Lord Chancellor in 1563, on 
the death of the Earl of Huntly, killed at 
the battle of Corrichie. To all appear- 
ance he remained loyal, when the Hamil- 
tons and Murray were instigated into re- 
bellion by Mary's marriage with Damley ; 
but it is now known, that he corresponded 
with Murray when driven into exile on 
that account. He was one of the chief 
conspirators against Hizzio, whose death, 
it is well known, was designed chiefly 
for the purpose of interrupting the sitting 
of the Parliament, to which Murray and 
the other exiles had been cited in order to 
their forfeiture. For this he was in his 
turn obliged to flee into England, and 
deprived of his office of Lord Chancellor. 
Shortly afterwards, however, through the 
mediation of the Earl of Bothwell, he 
obtained his pardon, and returned to Scot- 
land, though not to Court. Of the share 
which this nobleman hjeid in the murder 
of Damley, many conflicting opinions 
have been entertained. Certain it is, that, 
at his latest hour, he denied all participa- 
tion in the actual murder, though he ac- 
knowledged being aware of the design, 
which however the folly of Damley for- 
bade him to disclose. He joined the 
Lords who rose against Bothwell and 
the Queen shortly after their marriage; 
and ever afterwuxls maintained a great 
influence in their councils. At the battle 
of Carberryhill he was challenged by 
Bothwell to dedde the question by single 
combat He accepted the challenge; but, 
at the persuasion of the other lords, the 
combat was entmsted to Lord Lindsay, 
to whom Morton gave the two4ianded 
sword which had belonged to Archibald 
Bell-the-Cat, and with which that noble- 
man bad shorn off at a stroke the leg of 
SpeirsofKil^indieinaduel. According to 
the testimony of the historian of his house. 
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Moxtm 9teadf«el]y reinated th^ d«sigii9 of 
tbcMse who irished to put Mary to death, 
and voted for her oonfinenient. His 
courfig^i talents^ and wealth, whkh he 
fre^ bestowed i» the cause, naturally 
procured him great influence under the 
three first regents; indeed, after the 
slaughter of Murray, he was really in 
possession of the sovereign power, al* 
thou|^ Lennox, and after him Mar, were 
nominally regents, A proverb, made 
during the regency of Lennox, is still re- 
membered ;— " A staflf. under a hoody— 
Morton rules all.*' He distinguished 
himself greatly during the incessant skir- 
mishings between the Queen*s party, then 
in possessfon of Edinburgh, and that of 
the king, who occupied Leith, which took 
place in 1571; and they were in conse- 
quence commonly called the Douglas' 
wars. After the deaths of Mar, he was 
appointed regent, and thus obtained the 
name, as he had long possessed the power 
of ;iupreme governor. iSbortly after, he 
concluded a treaty or paci^dation at 
Perth, by which the Queen's party sub- 
mitted themselves to his authcnity, or as 
it is generally expressed, became a' ae 
man's bairns again. In tj^s treaty, Mait- 
land of Letfaington, Kirkcaldy of Orange, 
who commanded the castle of Edinbur^, 
and the rest of his pwrty, refused to be in- 
cluded, trusting to the strength of the 
place, and to tlieir being able to make terms 
at any time for tbeir surrender; but Mor- 
ton, who hated MaiUand and Kirkcaldy, 
was determined on their destruction, and 
having obtained from Elixabetb the neces- 
sary artillery for reducing the fortress, be 
sat down before it on the 20th April 1574. 
After a gallant defence, Kiii^caldy was 
forced to surrender at discretion on the 
20th of May, and Morton gratified his veo^ 
geance by hanging him at the. market- 
cross. Maifland would probably have 
shared the same fate, had he not pref ented 
it by poisoning himself, and so dying, as 
MelvUIe says, ** in the auld Rotnan &- 
sbion." He was now undisputed master of 
the country, and ruled for five years with- 
out a rival, b^g supported by the policy 
of Elizabeth, with whom be was a favour- 
ite. ' It was even said, that be had entered 
into a treasonable correspondence with 
that princess, for the delivery of the young 
king into England; but this has never 
been proved, and Morton at his death 
indignantly denied it. During his go« 
vemment, however, be gradually offend- 
ed almost the whole of the nobility 
and the coounons, by his unsparing 



rapacity. No device was left unprac- 
tised by which money could be amassed, 
even to the deterioration of the coin; the 
copper pieces called Hardheads, being re- 
duced in value from three^halfpence to 
one penny. He was also greatly addicted 
to favouritism, his chief imnion being Sir 
George Auchenle^ of Bafananno, an in- 
dividual whose arraaaaee was unbearable. 
An instance of mm fa related by Gods- 
croft, very iUnslralive of Ihe dreadful 
state of the times :— ^ HmriDg small quar- 
rel against one Captain )u4>et, being 
come out of Dalkeith, and going up the 
street, he met this Nisbet, where, di^iw- 
ing his rapier, he thrust him through, and, 
leaving him as dead, he held his way on 
to the tolbooth, where the Lords of the 
Session sate, as though he had done no 
wrong, to the great indignation of the 
beholders." T1)is insolent favourite once 
received a singular rebuke while in the 
tolbooth, and standing vrithin the inner 
ban A person standing without, earnest- 
ly requested to speak with him. Having 
with difficulty obtained a hearing, the 
stranger only said, I am Oliver Sinclair ! 
and left him. It was the once splendid 
favourite of James V., who, now reduced 
to neglect and obscurity, thus addressed 
the minion of Morton .!— In the beginning 
of 1578, a conspiracy was fonned against 
Siorton, originated by the Earls of Atbole 
and Argyll, but which speedily included 
most of the Scottish nobility ; and bend- 
ing before which, he, to the^ndignatior^ 
of his friends, resigned his power. He 
afterwards made an attempt to resume it, 
which proved abortive, and was obliged 
to des^nd into private life. He had, 
however, too many enemies, and still 
retained too much wealth and influence, 
to admit of his being trusted even in 
this 4:apacity ; and the party which now 
ruled the king resolved on his destruction. 
He was accordingly, on the last of De- 
cember 1379, while sitting in the Privy- 
council, accused by Captain James Stuart, 
afterwards the infamous Earl of Arran, 
of being art and part in the murder <^ 
Damley. He indignantly denied the 
accusation, and. was ordered to enter him- 
self a prisoner in the Castle of Edinburgh. 
Forgetting the maxim of his Others, 
'< That it was better to hear the lark sing 
than the mouse peep,"^and the peculiar 
proverb, " Loose and livings" he obeyed 
this order, and was shortly afterwards 
conveyed to Dumbarton, where he re- 
mained until he was conducted for 
trial to Edinburgh in the end of May. 
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Stiiart, nom made Earl of Ankn, to^ 
gsChar with tht Eari of MonlatMe, por* 
ftraied ^8 task ;>*•«« circinBitance which 
ia connected with* a curious eridenoe 
of the utriveraal prevalenee of the Mfr* 
peratition of that age. Morion had 
been formerly forewarned, that the hdart 
(the wdl known bearing <^ his gallant 
house) should fall by the mouth of Arran ; 
a response which he interpreted as agni* 
fying his ruin by the house of Hamilton, 
to whom the title of Arran of right be- 
hmged. When, however, he asked who 
was to oonduct him to Edinburgh, he 
started, and asked how that could be, 
seeing the real Earl of Arran was insane ? 
and being told of the preferment of Stuart 
to that title, he shook his head, and gave 
up all hopes of Ufe. He was brought to 
tnal on the first of June, and found guilty 
of. being art and part in concealing the 
murder of Damley. When. Morton heard 
the fearftil sentence^ he only patted with 
his staff* once or twice impatiently, and 
after repeating the words Art and part ! 
art and part ! held his peace. He was 
sentenced to be beheaded the follow* 
ing day at the cross of Edinburgh^ 
which was accordingly carried into exe- 
cution. He died like a Douglas, suffer- 
ing by the maiden*— an instrument which 
he himself had introduced into Scotland, 
made in imitation of that, which he had 
seen at Halifax in Yorkshire^ and which 
is now to be seen in the museum of the 
Scottish Antiquaries. He was so utterly 
deserted, that his body, covered with an 
old blue doak, lay u n re s pec te d during 
the whole day, and was at night private- 
ly buried in tiie Greyfriars church-yard, 
his head being affixed on the Nether- 
Bow,— « signal spectacle of the instabi- 
lity of fortune. *< He was,'* says Gods- 
eroft, ** well skilled, as in politick govern- 
ment so in Gecononue«>*'irom the shrub to 
the sceptre — from planting of cabbage in 
his garden, to the wielding the sword and 
sceptre in the seat of justice. The small- 
est and meanest points of husbandry did 
not escape him ; and the highest and deep- 
est points of state were not above his reach. 
He was slow of speech, by a natural stay- 
ednesse and composed gravity. He was 
of a middle stature, rather square than 
tall, having the hair of his head and beard 
of a yellowish flaxen. His fiu^e was full 
and large; his countenance magisterial, 
grave^ and Jnrincely. He was aflbble and 
courteous to all, yet so as to keep bold 
encroachers aloof, and so fiimiliar as not 
to forget to keep his distance." The 



IHosness of this ooUcman, wlaeh pmeedea 
the present notice, is a copy of an engrav- 
ing by Houbraken, from an original por- 
trait in the possession of the Eari of 
Bororton. 



MOHAMMED ALI. 

In early life, passed throughall the vicissi- 
tudes of a Turkish adventurer. InSalonica, 
his native place, he commenced his career 
as a servant; he next became a private 
soldier; and, by his perseverance and 
courage, attained the rank of Byn Bashi, 
or Colonel. 

In Egypt, he signalized himself, first 
in the conflicts between the flval Beys, 
and afterwards between the Beys nid 
Turkish Pachas. The military aristocracy 
of the Mamelukes was too strong for tlie 
Pachas, who were the nominal governors 
of Egypt ; so that the country was in a 
continued ferment between the preten- 
sions of ambitious soldiers, and the in- 
trigues of powerless governors. Moham- 
med took advantage of the moment ; he 
prodaimed himself the Pacha from the 
Porte, and took possession of Cairo. 

The sultan denied not his authority; 
as usual, he winked at an usurpation which 
be was unable to controi|], and perhaps 
not displeased to see any Pacha, self- 
nominated or not, on the throne of Egypt, 
who was capable of curbing the lawleM 
Mamelukes. But when the perfidious 
Porte thought the usurper long enough 
installed in hit government to have col- 
lected treasure, his ruin was determined 
on, and every means were tried to get rid 
of him. But Mohammed Ali was too 
wily for the Porte : he defeated its clumsy 
attempts without affecting to perceive 
them ; he sent his tribute with the most 
solemn assurances of fidelity to the sultan, 
the humblest of whose slaves he affected 
to i^ppear. The snltaai was not deceivied ; 
he received the tribute of Mohammed Ali, 
but his head was wanting to adorn the 
gate of the seragh'o. 

Mohammed Ali was now fixed in his 
government^ and it was evident that some- 
thing more than Turkish wisdom kept 
him in it. Telegraphs were estaUisbed 
from Alexandria to Cairo^ and every in> 
surrection which began was disconcerted 
in the space of « few hours. The Mame- 
lukes deemed his agents supernatural; 
but his only agent was M. D^ovetd, the 
French consul, whose prudence and dex- 
terity seated Ali on the throne. Every 
measure of the latter was of his planning ; 
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aiid the ficeroy well kaew> that to him the' 
succest of hi& amlution was wholly due. 
Dxovetti is the most perfect person in his 
manners and appearance ; the elegance of 
his address is only surpassed by the .depth 
of his dissimulation^ aud the ikilfulness 
of his subterfuges. 

The mamelukes or Mohammed must 
have ffdlen;— the viceroy determined that 
the former should. He invited them all 
to a grand feast, said to be given in ho- 
nour of his son, at the citadel, under the al- 
leged purpose of a reconciliation with. the 
3eys, for whom it was reported he had 
prepared immense presents. The mame- 
lukes distrusted the Pacha*s sudden friend- 
ship : they resolved not to attend the ban- 
quet. The emissaries of the Pacha labour^ 
eid to convince them that their suspicion 
was unfounded; and they prevailed, at 
last, on the generous-minded mamelukes, 
(for. such they were), to trust to the ho- 
nour and hospitality of Ali. They went 
to the feast, they were received with every 
demonstration of friendship, but the Pacha 
was not to be seen. The Beys suspected 
treadiery; they looked to the doors by 
which tiiey had entered the citadel, but 
they were fast closed. Immediately a gall- 
ing fire of musquetry from the surround- 
ing parapets opened upon them; there 
was no esG|ipe. They looked their mur- 
derers in the face ; they called for quarter, 
but there was no mercy ; they shook their 
swords at their assassins, but they were 
beyond their reach. The poor wretches in 
their despair kept running to and fro, 
S)tQm one door to another, vainly seeking 
a place of safety, until there was not a 
mamdluke left standing. The greater 
number were despatched, but many were 
only wounded. The ferocious soldiers 
now descended from the walls, and cut 
and. hacked the expiring Beys. 

The Pacha all this time was shut up 
in a turret of the dtadel, looking at the 
slaughter of his guests, and suffering, the 
reader will imagine, all the agonies of re- 
morse.— Oh, no ! in Turkey, when policy 
aims the blow, and perfidy {jays the host, 
as much glory redounds to the mmrderer 
from the massacre, as accrues to the Chris- 
tian soldier from the number of foes he 
has cloven down in the field. 

This horrible feat of Turkish cruelty 
took place in 1812. The number of the 
killed is generally supposed . to have been' 
from three to five hundred. Only 4Mke of 
the Beys escaped by leaping bis Amh 
steed over die parapet at a tremandoui.' 
distance from the ground : the horse was 



killed, but the rider got in safety to the 
desert, and is now living in Constantinople. 
■ Our readers may conceive the sensation 
this bloody business made in the country, 
and understand the reason of the energy 
of the Pacha's character standing so high 
in Europe. - 

At all events, Egypt has remained 
tranquil since the slaughter ; the mame- 
lukes, 

« After Ufe'i fitftil fever, sleep well ; 
Treachery has done its worst" 

Drovetti had the merit of maintaining the 
Pacha in his government by his subtle 
counsel ;— .he has now the reputation of 
contributing to the Pacha*s ruin, and 
inde^ to the ruin of Egypt. In pointing 
out the advantages of commerce to the 
viceroy, he fell into errors fatal to the 
country. In directing the attention of 
the Pacha to the establishment of manu- 
factories of every sort in Egypt, be mistook 
the genius of die people, overrated their 
necessities, and estimated falsely the in- 
terest of a country which is purely agricul- 
tural. Fabrics representing pakices were 
erected over every part of Egypt ; calicoeS} 
muslins, cloths, and all European goods, 
were no longft to be imported,— -their 
quality even the Arabs were expected, to 
excel. The cost of the machinery was 
immense, the expense of keeping it in re- 
pair exceeds the value of the manufactures. 

Tliere is a peculiar constitution of the 
atmosphere here, which corrodes all im- 
plements made of iron, by means of the 
saline particles suspended in it, and which 
clogs up the interstices of the machinery 
with an impalpable sand : whenever t 
southerly or easterly wind blows, there is 
no keeping it out Egypt can never be 
a manufacturing country,— the climate^ 
the soil, and the people, are opposed to it. 
- Drovetti could not have taken a more 
effectual mode of ruining Ali, than by the 
means he latterly suggested. 

He flattered the Pacha with the assur- 
ance, that he was the *< Bonaparte of the 
East;V and the military mountebanks from 
France, who came to instruct the troops, 
assured his highness that the Arabs would 
make the finest troops in the world, and 
that the conquest of the Morea would 
only require four months. It took eight 
months to make the voyage from Alex- 
andria to Crete. 

Armies were accordingly raised and 
fleets built, which the revenue of Egypt 
were unable to maintain. The conse- 
quence is, that for two years neither fleet 
nor army was paid; the officers of the 
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g O Tern me nt have touebed no ialaiy ; and 
the fabrics which contributed in no small 
degree to the ruin of the country, are at a 
stand. 

It had long been the ambition of the 
Pacha to be nominated Lord High Ad- 
miral of the Turkish fleet : he has at last 
succeeded. The Captain Pacha has been 
recalled^ and the wily Sultan has now 
saddled the vfceroy with the maintenance 
Ind equipment of his fleet The expense 
is incalculable, but the Pacha must pay 
for his honours. 

The ruin which bad policy, and the bad 
adf ice of his councillors, have brought on 
his flnances, he is now endeavouring to 
remedy by oppressing, more than ever, his 
wretched subjects, and levying contribu- 
tion after contribution upon bis impove- 
rished Rayas. 

Whatever may be the renown of Mo- 
hammed Ali in Europe, whatever may be 
the character of his civilization in Christen- 
dom, a more rapacious ruler never reigned 
in Egypt- But where his interest vn» 
not inconsistent with his humanity, he can- 
not be accused of cruelty. 

The mamelukes were angels, in the es- 
timation of the people, compared to the 
present Pacha. The depredations of the 
former were partial in their extent, and 
easily defeated by the craft of the peasant ; 
the plunder of the latter is reduced to a 
system, and not to be avoided by the cun- 
ning of a inctim. He farms out the land, 
of the whole of which he is the proprietor, 
at a few piasires the feddang and every 
thing that is grown, he takes at his own 
■price. The starving ^/^oA dares not ap- 
propriate a grain of rice to his own use. 
The price which he gives hardly pays the 
expense of cultivation, and the payment 
of that small pittance is given in an order 
on the Treasury ; and here a second order 
is given on a merchant, who never . pays 
more than half the amount in money, and 
the other moiety in goods. 

It may be inquired : It is impossible 
that this ruinous system should be en- 
dured ; the peasant would cease to culti- 
vate the soil. Mark the consequence, if 
he refuses to retake the land, he is buti- 
nadoed ; if he does not cultivate it as the 
Turkish soldier, who is the overseer, thinks 
be ought to do, he is bastinadoed again. 
The people, in a word, are goaded to des- 
peration; their last para is wrung from 
them, and the state of the Egyptian go- 
vernment is, at this moment, any thing 
but prosperous. How the Pacha ad- 
quired so much fame with the FrarUe$9 is 



to be attributed solely to the favour be has 
shown the Christiah merchants. His ava^ 
rice is stronger than his bigotry ; and, in 
his relations with European merchants, M 
treats them less like Caffres than they are 
accustomed to be considered. His inter- 
course with the Franks has indeed given 
him the show of civilization ; bis interest 
aa» merchant, has rendered his intercourse 
vrith the Franks a necessary duty;* his 
mildness towards the Greeks who sought 
a refiige in Egypt, is creditable to his 
policy; his monopoly of every thing 
whose little traffic gave a morsel of bread 
to his people, even of the dung which is 
collected in the streets, is a proof of his 
commercial spirit. 

Because he is not wantonly cruel, like 
his ferocious son ; because he only mur- 
ders his guests when the policy of the state 
renders it expedient ; because be talks of 
European customs with our traveller^ 
when his affability is made subservient to 
bb interests, — Europeans are fascinated 
vrith his breeding; they are no longer 
mindful . of the Beys ; and more go- 
vernments than one in Christendom put 
confidence in his faith. If he were the 
hero his parasites proclaim him, why did 
be not seek his independence ? If he were 
the liberal-minded Moslem he is reputed, 
why did he waste his treasures in a war 
which had nought to recommend it to him 
but Christian bloodshed? The reason u 
obvious and simple ; it is because he is too 
much of a Turk in petto to cast off the al- 
legiance he owes to the successor of Ma- 
homet He endeavours to steer a middle 
course between the giaoura and the sultan; 
and whenever his inierests require him to 
be treacherous to the former, his modera- 
tion and his civilization will vanish into 
thin air. 



NATURAL HISTORY. —No. VL 

THE BEAVEB. 

So little is known of the manners of 
the beaver in a domesticated state, that 
we feel a peculiar gratification in bar- 
ing it in our power to give the extreme^ 
Jy interesting history of an individual 
which belonged to Mr Broderip, to 
whose kindness we are indebted for the 
following statement :— *< The animal ar- 
rived in this country in the winter of 1825, 
very young, being small and woolly, and 
without the covering of long hair which 
marks the adult beaver. It was the sole 
survivor of five or six which were shipped 
at the same time, and][it was in a vety 
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piciaUe eonditiom Good trefttmeBt qukkly 
rettored it to health, 'and kindness soon 
made it famtliat*. When called by the 
name * Binny/ it generally answered 
with a little cry, and came to its owner. 
The hearth-rug was itft &TOurite haunt, 
and thereon it would lie stretched ou4» 
' sometimes on its back, sometimes on its 
side, and sometimes flat en it» belly, 4i»ut 
always near its roaster. The biiikKng 
irtstinct showed itself inmiedtately it was 
let out of its cage, and materials were 
placed in its way ; and this before it had 
been ^ week in its new quarters^ Its 
strength, even before it was half-grown, 
was great. It would drag along a large 
sweeping-brush, or a warraing«pan, grasp- 
ing the handle with its teeth; so that 
the load came orer its shoulder, and acU 
ranclng in an oblique direction till it 
arrived at the place where it meant to 
put it. The long and large materials were 
always taken first, and two of the longest 
Were generally laid cross-wise^ with one of 
the ends of each touching the wall, and the 
other ends projecting out into the room. 
The arte formed by the cross brushes and 
the wall, he would fill up with hand bnisb> 
es, rudh baskets, books, boots, sticks, cloths, 
dried turf, or any thing portable. As the 
work grew high, he supported himself on 
his tail, which propped him up admirably ; 
and he would, after having laid on one of 
his building materials, sit up over against 
it, appearing to consider his work, or, as 
die country people say^ 'judge it.* This 
pause was sometimes followed by chang- 
ing the position of the material ' judged^* 
and sometimes it was left in its place. 
After he had piled' up his mateHals in 
one part of the room, (for he generally 
chose the same place), he proceeded to 
wall up the space between the feet of a 
chest of drawers, which stood at a little 
distance from it, high enough on its legs 
to make the bottom a roof for him, using 
for this purpose dried turf and sticks, 
which he laid very even, and filling up 
the interstices with bits of coal, hay, cloth, 
or any thing lie could pick up. This last 
place he seemed to appropriate for bis 
dwelling ; the former work seemed to be 
intended for a dam. When he had walled 
wp the space between the feet of the cheat 
of drawers, he proceeded to carry in sticks, 
cloths, hay, cotton, and. to make a nest; 
and when he had done, he would sit up 
under the drawers^ and comb himself with 
the mills of his hind feet. In this opera- 
tion, that whk^ appeared at first to be a 
matfonrrtation, was shewn to be a beautiful 



adaptation to ih€ n^cessiyes Of the animd* 
The huge webbed faind*fbet of the^ beaver 
turn in do as to gite the appearance of de- 
formity; but if the toes were straight iiv* 
stead of being inotirved, the abitoal could 
not use them fior the purpose! of keepit^ 
its fur in order, and cleansing it fhnti dirt 
and moisture.-^Binny generally carried 
small and light articles between his right 
fore-leg and his chin, walkibg on the Other 
three legs; and huge maBses» which Itb 
could not grasp readily with his teeth, he 
pushed forwards, leaning agdnst thetn 
with his right fore^-paw and his chin* He 
neter carried any thing on his tail, which 
be liked to dip in water; but he was not 
fond of plunging in the whole o£ his body. 
If his tail was kept moist^ he nevet cared 
to drink ; but if it wis kept dry, it became 
hot, and the animal appeared distressed, 
and would drink a great deal. It is 
not impossible that the tail may have the 
power of absorbing water, like the skin 
of frogs, though it must be owned that 
the sady integument which invests that 
member has not much of the charaet^ 
which generally belongs to abeorfai|ig sur- 
laces. Bread, milk, and sugar, formed 
the principal part of Biniiy*s food; but 
he was very fond of succulent fruits and 
roots. He was a most entertaining crea- 
ture, and some highly ooraic scenes oc- 
curred between the worthy but slow bea- 
ver, and a light and airy macauco that 
was kept in the same apartment. An 
animal so sociable in its habits ought to 
be aifectionate ; and very affitptionate the 
beffrer is said to be. — Drage mentions two 
young ones which were ,tidcen a1ive> and 
brought to a neighbouring factory in Hucf- 
son*s Bf^, where they throve very fast 
until one of them vras killed acoidentaJUy. 
The survivor instantly fbH the loss^ began 
to moan, and absUuned from food till it 
died. Mr Bullock mentioned to the nar- 
rator a similar instance, which fell under 
his notice in North America* A male 
and female wcn-e kept together in a room, 
where they lived happily till the male was 
deprived of his partner by death. For a 
day or two he appeared to be. hardly aware 
of his loss, and brought food and laid it 
before her ; at last, finding that she did not 
stir, he covered her body with twigs aAd 
leavte, and was in a pining state irhen Mr 
Bullock lost sight of him. — I%e Gardens 
and Menagerie of the Zoological Society 
delineated. * 

mid Horm. — " The herds of wiW 
horses present a beautiful spectacle, when 
they are alarmed in their native wilds 
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by the intrtMkm of an army. Instead 
of flying, as the detr and other timid 
animal^ they gallop round in compact 
masses of many thousands^ apparently 
for tbo purpose of reoonnoitering the 
strangers ; and frequently advance boldly 
to within a few yards of the line of 
march) where they halt to gaze at the 
troops, snorting and shewing every sign 
of fcrtonishmentand displeasore, especially 
at siffht of the cavalry. These drovos 
are tuways headed by some fine-looking 
old bashaws, whose flowing manes and 
tails plainly show that they hare never 
beeti subject to man's oontroul ; and in 
the rear the mares and colls follow.'*-^ 
Campaigns and Cruitei in Venetnela, 

Unu!oms*^^yertottian gives the follow- 
ing account Of two unicorns in Arabia :-^ 
*' In the other part of the temple (of 
Mecca) are parks or places enclosed, 
where are seen two unicorns, and are 
tbere stiewn to the people Yor a wonder: 
the one of them, which Is much higher 
than the other, is not much unlike a coh 
of two years and a half; in the forehead 
grows one horn, straight forward, of the 
length of three cubits. The other is much 
younger, and like a young colt one year 
old. The horn of this is of the length of 
four spans. The beast i^ of the figure of 
a horse, of a weasel colour, with a head 
lake a hart, but no long neck; a thin 
mane, hanging Only on one side. The 
legs of both are thin and slender, like a 
fhwn or hind ; the boof^ of the f^ are 
divided in two, much lik« the feet of a 
goat ; the outer part of the hind feet is 
very full of hair. They seemed wild and 
fierce. They Were sent to Uie Sultan of 
Mecca fVom the King of Ethiopia.*'-^ 
Astatic Journal, 

Prognostics of the ir<fti/Acr.— Red cloudt 
in the west at sunset, especially when 
they have a tint Of purple, portend frae 
weather, llie reason of which is, that 
the air, when dry, refracts more red or 
heat-niaking ray ; and, as dry air is not 
perfectly transparent, they are again re- 
flected in the horizon. A copper or yel- 
low sunset generally foretells rein ; but as 
an indication of wet weather approach" 
ing, nothing is more certain than the halo 
round the moon, which is produced by the 
precipitated water; and the larger the 
circle the nearer the clouds, and, conse- 
quently, the more ready to folL The old 
proverb is often correct :— 

** A rainbow in the morning is the sbei^crd'* 
warning ; 
A ralntww at night it the shepherd's delight'* 



A runbow can only occur when the elonds 
containing or depositing the rain aie oppo- 
site to the son ; and in the evening the 
rainbow is in the east, and in the morning 
in the west ; and as our heavy raiiM in 
ibh cKmate are usually brought by tbe 
westerly wind, a rainbow in the west in- 
cKeates that the bad weather is on the 
road, by the wind, to us; whereas the 
rainbow in tbe east proves that the rain 
in these clouds is passing from ns^ When 
the swallows fly high, fine weather is to be 
expected, or continued; but when they 
fly low and close to the ground, rain m 
almost sorely approaching. This is ex- 
plained as fbllows :*^ Swallows pursue the 
fHes and gnats, and flies and gnats usually 
delight in warm sirafa of air ; and aa 
warm air is lighter and usually moister 
than cok) air, when the warm strata of our 
air are high, there is less chance of mots- 
ture being thrown down upon them by 
the mixture with cold air ; but when the 
warm and moist air Is dose to the surface, 
it ist ahnost cenain that, as the cold ah* 
flows down into it, a deposition of watek- 
will take place.— J^'n. iST. Phil. Jour, 



We insert the following as illustrative 
of the superstitious feelings of the olden 
time. They are extracted from tlie Anx- 
LECTA of Wodrow# 

cnan^sA^.— Some tine before, Thomaa 
(Paton) had a child about three or four 
yeorsold. Tbe peof4eofthe house went out 
and U4i tiie child in tbe bouse t when they 
came in, they found (as they thought) the 
child therg^ at least knew no difference* 
When Thomas comes home, he is terribly 
surprised to hear the child swearing and 
cursing most horribly. He began to suspect 
somewhat extraonihnary. A little while 
after, the chiki gat up, what way they 
could not understand, to the cheese^board 
where the cheese lay, and eat near two 
cheeses ; and that same night there was a 
young child lying in the cradle, and thia 
suppmed child attempted to cut its throaty 
but was prevented. Thomas to-morrow 
early* called fbr William Smith, another 
eminent Christian in the neighbouitood, 
and he and he went both to some conve- 
nient place in the field, and spCbt the day 
in fasting and prayer. In the afternoon, 
Thomas, after some of their prayers, as- 
sured William, that that evil spirit, for so 
it was found to be, had left his house ; how. 
ever they continued together till sunset. 
When Thomas came home^ they found 
that at the same time the supposed child 
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had left the hoiiie> with ane extraordinary 
howling and crying, and was never more 
heard of. However, Thomas never heard 
of his diild again. 

Archbishop Sharp*s Wraiih. — Upon a 
time, when Ab. Sharp was at.Edinbui^b» 
a member of the Privie Counsell, and ao- 
tive in prosecuting criminally some men 
who had been at Pentland, he wanted a 
•paper which tended to a further clearing 
: of. the lybel, which was In his cabinet at 
St Andrews, and so dispatches his footman 
in haste to bring it, giving him baith the 
keyeofthe closet and cabinet, directing 
.him distinctly, to the shotle vdi^e jit lay. 
'The footman came oW about ten o*c}ock 
-in a summer day, and was in St Andrews 
4^bout/our o'clock in the afternoon, hav- 
ing run very fast When he opened the 
•closet door and looked in, he saw the B. 
sitting at a table near the window, as if he 
had been reading and writing* with his 
■black gown and tippet, and broad hat, just 
as be had left him at Edinr. ; which did 
surprise the fellow at. first, though he was 
•not much* terrified, for being of a bardie 
frojiok temper, or a little halloket, as we 
called it, he spoke to him merrily thus. Ho, 
My Lord ! well ridden indeed. I fixa sure 
I left you at Edinr. at 10 o'clock, and yet 
you are here before me. I wonder that I 
saw you not pa^ by me. — The B. looked 
over his should^ to hitai with a suir and 
.frownijlkg countenance, but spoke not a 
word ; 60 that the footman ran down staifs, 
.l^ld telk the secretar or chambedane that 
the B. was come home. He would not 
believe him. He averred he saw. him in lup 
closet, and that he was angry ; and dcMi^ 
the diamberlane to come up stairs^ and lie 
would see him likewise: so they both canne 
iup the stairs ; but before they were fully 
oip, •Ahey both saw the B. standing upon 
tliestairi^head, staring up0^ them with an? 
angry look; which afirighted them in 
earnest.: Within a little the footman, came 
upto.the closet, and there was nobody there; 
so he opens the cabins and takes out the 
paper* and comes away in all dispatch to 
Edinr. and was there next morning, where 
he mect^ the B.: and delivered to him the 
^per, and then told him the former story ; 
upon which the B. by threats and pro- 
mises, enj^ns him secresy. 



formei* ag^ in the proseciution; of their 
feuds :— '** Johhe Lord Maxwdl, for his 
gude service done to the King at ^is last 
being in Dumfries, obtenit of the King, 
be procurement of Chancellor Maitland, 
an ample regall power to hold Justice 
Courts in Galloway, Nithesdaill, and An- 
'.nandaill ; wherewith the Barons of thais 
ishyris war sae ofiendit, that th^ cam to 
the King dyvers tymes to playnt,— ^k^ 
daring playnlie, that gene his Majesty 
was to ryd personallie to execute, justice 
throw all the land, he could do nae mair 
nor he hes gevin in powar to his subject, 
wbilk was neither tollerable nor conf^rme 
.to reason ; and therefore, unless he veould 
call Maxwell before him, and discharge 
that coromissioun, thay assurit his Ma- 
.jesde thay would 9l\ concur and resist to 
MaxwelL And: as Maxwell was cum to 
Edinburgh to answer. for him^lf,- upon 
the $econd day of Febrpar,. he -came to 
.sermon in Sf^riles kirk ; wharecsim also 
after him, in and upon that sapie fi^rme, 
the Lord of Dalkeytb, intituled Erie of 
Mortoun ; and becaus; Maxwell 'Was; al- 
readie set donn in the first place, Mortoun 
sat donn next him,, becaus he could nei- 
ther cum by him. for straightness of the 
place, neither above him for Tack of rocmie. 
Thair was in cumpany with him his spn^ 
Archibald Dowglas, who was heighlie of- 
fendit that h|s father, being a nobleman 
of.eadge, sould have ane inferior seat to 
Maxwell, and thei:efore he pressit to pre^ 
fer the father. perforce ; hot he was.repul- 
sit be Maxwelles's men, wha war {her in 
great nombers. The people seeing this, 
was affinyit, and rayse with a great noyse^ 
'.The Magistrates convenit, and removet 
theince from the temple .to. their- owen 
lodgeings, and be this meyne they were 
seperatSt ftur .this tyme. ■ 
, Ff6. .% 170a-r-Tbe fin^ which, burpt 
the Parliament Close was upon the dd 
jPebrnary 1700. — ^outUainhalVt .Notes, 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Verses of N; D. and , H. S. are 
helow> our standard.. N. D. wpbld pro- 
,bably sqcceed better with prose. Severed 
other communications are under conside- 
ration. W. A. T. in our Next. 



S^wtti»f) Cf)tdtticle. 

Fd>. 2.— ^The following is. a singular 
instance of the little respect paid to time 
or place by the Scottish noblemen of a 
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ABBOTSFORJ). 

** And here stands AbboUford— romantic dome!*' 
This favourite residence of the late Sir 
Walter Scott, Baronet, is situated in the 
county of Selkirk, on a bank overhanging 
the south side of the Tweed, in the 
lieighbourhood of the highway between 
Melrose and the county town, and at 
nearly an equal distance from them. 
In appearance it resembles the old ir« 
regular manor-houses of England, which 
were built with a greater regard to use 
than otitomelit. It is surrounded by 
some flourishing plantations, and overlooks 
a beautiful piece of ground along the 
Tw^, commonly oaUed in Scotland a 
kaugh. Abbotsford and its woods are 
indebted to the late distinguished proprie- 
tor for Ihelr existence : when he purchased 
the ground about a quarter of a century 
ago, there was only a small fkrm-house, 
which was known by the name of CarUey 
Hole. The external walls of Abbotsford, 
and of Ifae adjoining garden, have been 
•domed vritfa many antiquely carved 
stones, which were procured from various 
dkurdies and <dd castles in the course of 
their demolition. Mr Chambers in his 
Picture of Scotland has correctly observed, 
that the magician who has called up so 
many wonderful creations, with so little 
trouble to himself^ and so much amuse- 
ment to the public, seems to have found 
equal facility in the formation of this pleas- 
ing seat ; — like his African brother, be ap- 
pears to have had. little else to do than to 
trim bis lamp in order to produce a 
palace. 

** Stepping westward," as Wordsworth 
says, <* from the ball, one finds himself in 
a narrow low-ardied room, which runs 
qoite acf^Bs the bouse, having a blazoned 
window again at either extremity, and fill- 
ed vrith swcords, firelocks, spears, arrows, 
darts, daggers, &c. Among tlie rest may 
be seen lElob Roy*s gun, with his initials 
nmnd tbe toucfa-liole ; the blunderbuss of 
Hofer, presented by the late Sir Hum- 
l^rey Davy ; a most magnificent sword, 
given by Charles the First to the great 
Montrose, with the arms of Prince Henry 
worked on the hilt; the hunting bottle of 
bonnie King Janxie; Bonaparte's pistols, 
imm multis oHis ; stags* and bulls' horns 
{the petrified relics of the old mountain 
monster) are suspended in abundance 
above the doorways of these armouries ; in 
a dark comer, there is a complete assort- 
ment of the old Scotch instruments of tor- 
ture, not forgetting the very thumbikins 
under which Cardiiud Carstairs did not 



flinch, and the more terrific iron crown of 
Wishart the martyr, being a sort of barred 
head-piece, screwed on the victim to-pre- 
vent him crying out in his ^gony.** 

Beyond the narrower armoury lies the 
dining-room proper ; and though there is 
nothing Udolphoish here, when l^hted up, 
aQd the curtains drawn at night, the place 
gives no bad notion of the private snug- 
gery of some lofty lord-abbot of the time 
of the Canterbury Tales. The room 
is very handsoine, with a low and very 
richly carved roof of dark oak, a huge pro- 
jecting bow-vrindow, and the daU elevat- 
ed more mqjorum* Tlie ornaments of the 
roofs, niches for lamps, &c. in short, all 
the minor details, are said to he facsimiles 
af%er Melrose. 

A narrow passage leads to a charming 
breakfast-room, which looks to the Tweed 
on one side, and towards Yarrow and £t- 
trick on the other : the one end is filled 
with novels, romances, and poetry; the 
other walls are almost covered with a most 
valuable and beautiful collection of draw- 
ings, chiefly by Turner, and Thomson of 
Duddingston, — the designs, in short, for 
the magnificent work entitled, ** Provincial 
Antiquities of Scotland." 

Returning towards the armoury, there 
is on one side of a most religious-looking 
corridor, a small green-house, vrith a foun- 
tain playing, before it— the very fountain 
that, in days of yore, at the cross of Auld 
Reekie, ran with claret at the coronation 
of the Stuarts; a pretty design, and a 
standing monument of the barbarity of 
modem innovation. From the small ar- 
moury one may pass into the drawing- 
room ; a large, lofty, and splendid aaloUf 
with a profusion of antique ebony furni- 
ture, and crimson silk hangings, cabinets, 
china aiui mirrors. Adjoining this room is 
the library. It is an oblong of some fifty 
-feet by thirty, with a projection in the cen- 
tre opposite the fire-place, terminating in 
a grand bow-window, also fitted up vrith 
books. The roof is of richly carved oak, 
and the book-cases, which reach high up the 
walls all round, are of the same material. 
The collection in this room amounts to 
some 20,000 volumes : British history and 
antiquities occupy the chief wall ; English 
poetry, the drama, classics and miscella- 
nies, one end; and foreign literature, 
chiefly French and German, the other. 
One of the cases opposite the fire, locked 
and wired, is filled with books and MSS. 
relating to the insurrections of 1715 and 
1745; and another, within the recess of 
the bow-vrindow, with treatises de Re 
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Magica, and are collections of the rarest 
curiosity. In one comer b a magni- 
ficent set of Montfaucoii-*ten v^umes 
folio, bound in the richest manner m scar- 
let, stamped with the royal arms, and a 
gift of his late Majesty. There are. few 
liring authors of whose works presentation 
copies are not to be found here : the books 
are all in prime condition* and the bind- 
ings would even satisfy Mr Dibdin. The 
only picture is that of the present Sir 
Widter in hussar's uniform, by Allan of 
Edinburgh ; and the only bust h that qt 
S h a k esp e are, from the Avon monuiQent, 
in a small niche in the centre of the east 
side. On a rich stand of porphyry in one 
comer reposes a tall silver urn, filled with 
bones from the Piraeus, and bearing the 
hiscription:—*V Given by George Gor* 
don, Lord Byron, to Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart" Itcontotn«d the letter which acconK 
panled it till lately : What a base acoun* 
drel the thief must be !— Although there 
are abundance of comfortable looking 
desks and arm-chairs, yet the room seemed 
rather too large and fine for work: and the 
conjecture is correct, for passing a doubk 
pair of doors, there is a sanctum within 
and beyond this library, the study «£ tke 
kte Sir Walter, which, though the least 
splendid, is by fiur the most interesting 
apartment in the house. It is about five- 
and-twanty fieet square by twenty feet 
high ;-— the f umitiue merely consists of a 
small writing-table, an armr-chair and a 
single chair ; plain symptoms that this is 
DO place for company. On both sides of 
the fire-place are books of reference ; but 
except these there are no books, save the 
contents of a light gallery which runs 



round three sides of the room, and is 
reached by a hanging stair of carved oak 
in one corner. The gallery is much in 
the style of the Elys^ or Bourbon Mal- 
maison. There are only two portraits — an 
original of the beautiful and melancholy 
head of Claverhouse, and a small full- 
length of Bob Roy. Various little antique 
cabinets stand round about, each having 
a bust en it : Stothard*s Canterbury Pil- 
grims are on the mantel-piece ; and in one 
comer is a collection of really useful 
weapon^ those of the forest-craft, to wit, 
axes and bills and so forth of every calibre. 
There is only one window in a very thick 
wall, so that the place is somewhat sombre : 
the light tracery work of the gallery har- 
monizes with the books well. Tliere are 
also some Highland claymores, clustered 
jround a target over the Canterbury people, 
and a vnriting-desk of carved wood lined 
with crimson velvet, which, from the arms 
on tlie lid, seemed to have belonged to 
some Italian prince of the days of Leo the 
Magnificent. 

The view to the Tweed from all the 
principal apartments is beautiful:— one 
looks out from among bowers over a 
lawn of sweet turf upon the clearest of 
all streams, fringed with the wildest of 
birch woods, and backed with the green 
hills of Ettri^ Forest The rest must 
be imagined. Altogether, the place' de- 
stined to receive so many pilgrimages, 
contains vrithin itself beauties not un- 
worthy of its associations. Few poets 
ever inhabited such a place; none, ere 
now, ever created one. It is the realiza- 
tion of dreams : some Frenchman called 
it ** a romance in stone and lime.** 



Day springs from distant Ocean— -calm and bright. 
Winds, like a glittering snake, the lovely Tweed — 

Rock, dewy forest, catch the rosy light— 
Tlie early bee is humming o*er the mead— 

0*er wfaite-waird cots the smoke is trailing fair, 

And the lark sings, and flowers scent all ^e air. 

The shepherd resting on his crook-— the line 

Of Cheviot mountains, distant, dim, and blue— 

The waters murmuring, as they flow and sliine— 

Towers, spires, the summer foliage glancing through- 

Enchant the gazer, till he dream he be 

In Tempers vale, or Pan's own Arcady. 

And here stands Abbotsford— romantic dome ! 

Attracting more than all this lovely scene ; 
For glorious Genius here hath made a home^ 

Its turrets whitening o*er the woods of green, 
Slopes, larches, to the small forget-me-not, 
A magic breathe, and tell of fame and Scott. 
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Mow Bweet to- Tieiir the scenes of his o#n song, 
Reclined on this flower-damasked shady knoU ! 

Castles that held the gay and knightly throng. 
Glens where, in ailTeF» storied rivers roll, 

And, faint as time long lapsed, mark Cheidot Fell, 

And heai* in fancy Melrose-abbey bell. 

Peace, Abbotslbrd, to thee, and him whose, fame 
Hath haloed thee with interest ne*er to die ! 

linked with this immortality, thy name 

With " Vaucluse" and the « Hermitage*' shall vie:* 

Pilgrims from southern land, and o*6r the sea^ 

When we are dost, sbdl fondly bow to thee. 



N. MiCHELL. 



AXJLD ANDREW GILLESPIE. 

(Abridged for the Scots Weekly Magazine.) 

I arose early in the morning, and after 
gratifying the feelings of humanity with 
a hearty breakfast, set out on a visit to 
my uncle, of whose health I had learned 
melancholy tidings. I formed a sort of 
knnpsack of my handkerchief, which con- 
tained some provisions ; and, securing it 
to the end of a good sbilellah, slung it 
over my shoulden A considerable quan- 
tity of rain had fallen during the preced- 
ing night : it was fair, however, when I 
started ; and as there was a journey of 
thirty miles before me, I felt no pleasure 
in anticipating a cold bath in the course 
Ofit 

The morning was calm and beautiful ; 
and though I could not distinguish the 
sun^ I felt satisfied, from the beautiful 
str^s of colouring in the east, that he 
had risen before me. To describe the 
softness and stillness of the scenery at that 
hour, (four o'clock), I cannot find ade- 
quate terms ; — ^those who are desirous of 
experiencing its beauties, must abjure the 
comforts of the blankets. I had not pro- 
ceeded a couple of miles, when the ap- 
pearance of a dark lowering cloud be- 
tokened a heavy shower; and my feai^ 
were confirmed by the falling of some 
large drops, not unlike those which reach 
one's shoulders when he happens to share 
an umbrella with a friend. I betook my- 
self as fast as possible to a small cottage, 
which I saw at a short distance ; but as 
the inmates were in the arms of the sleepy 
god, the only shelter I could obtain was that 
which theeaves of the dingy thatch afforded. 
In thb situation I watched the progress of 
the shower; — it abated, increased, and 
slackened, till the dense cloud totally dis- 
» The weTUknown retreats 



appeared ; the drops grew'bmaller, and fell 
at wider intervals, till the sun, bursting 
forth in all the glorious refulgence of 
unclouded splendour, assured me that I 
might renew my walk. Every object 
bore a bright and attractive appearance ; 
even the feathered warblers, hopping from 
twig to twig, from spray to spray, seemed 
to rejoice at the agreeable change. I 
occasionally met a solitary rustic banning 
to his labour, who only interrupted my 
meditations to return his friendly saluta.^ 
tion. I had wended my way for upwards 
of two hours, when I felt a demand on 
the part of my stomach to " renew," in 
legal phraseology, *' the last order ;" and 
my appetite being sharpened by caller 
air, I went into a sma' public close by 
the road, ** keepit by Maggy Donald- 
son," noted for selling gude auld' Scotch 
drink, a drap o' the right sart,-^a house 
where many a good splore had taken 
place among the devotees of the said li- 
quor. As I entered, Patty, who was 
busy at the chum, left her task, (and it is 
sometimes injudicious to do so), and low- 
ered the tone in which she was singing a 
song of Bums to attend me; 'though, 
while she placed an old three-legged 
worm-eaten oak table by the side of the 
settle on which I had seated myself, and 
furnished it with a cup of good liquor, I 
caught the following:— 

** But warily tent, when ye come to court me. 
And cotnena unless the back-yett be ajee ; 
Syne up the back-style, and let naebody see, 
And come as ye wema comin' for me ; 
And come as ye wema comin' for me. 
Oh whistle, and I'll come to you, my lad,— ' 
Oh whistle, and 111 come to you, my lad ; 
Tho* &ther and mother and a' should gae mad. 
Oh whistle, and I'll come to you, my lad. 

At kirk, or at market, whene'er ye meet me. 
Gang by me as tho' that ye careuia a iee ; 
But steal me a Mink o' your bonnie black ee, 
Tet look as ye werna lookin' at me : 
Yet look as ye wema lookin' at mt. 

of Petrarch and Rousseau. 
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Auld Maggy, who sat by the ingle with 
a pipe in her mouth, now accosted me in 
the unadulterated feeling of Scotch curio- 
mty, with *< How far cam ye this morn* 
ing, gudeman?" When I had satisfied 
her interrogatory, she asked ** where I 
was gaun ?" And when I told her I was 
on my way to visit my uncle, old Andrew 
Gillespie, who was supposed to be on his 
deathbed, she broke out with, << What! 
auld Andrew Gillespie that lires at Flinty- 
knowe amang the muirs?— surely he's 
no ill ! I wad mabt greet baith my een 
but gin we were to tine him : there's no 
a mair auld-farrant follow in the kintra 
than honest auld Andrew. I kent him 
langsyne, an' a' his kith and kin:— he 
ne'er 'cam to the town but he ca'd for a 
cog o* my nappy, for he was a canty auld 
carle. I houp the news ye ha'e heard 
are no sae ill as ye say, and that ye'U fin' 
Inm hale an' weel,- and as cantie as ever; 
but gif ye be gaun to Andrew Gillespie's 
the day, ye'U fin't a lang stap, and, sae 
&r*s I see, ye'U ha'e a wet day." I was 
much gratified with Maggy's disinterested 
eulogium on my relative, and could wil- 
fingly have reniained much longer with 
my old hostess, for I lore old Scotch 
aongs, Scotch tales, and last, though not 
least, Scotch drink ; but it was absolutely 
necessary that I should proceed. Alter 
satisfying Maggy's reasonable demand, 
and drinking her ** gude-day," I gathered 
up the relies of my repast, and again set 
forward with renewed vigour. Another 
shower, however, soon drove me into a 
smithy ; but perceiving that there was to 
be no beneficial alteration in the weather, 
I resumed my journey. 

Nothing Airther occurred for some 
time, and the scenery was not worthy of 
any notice. I was anxious, indeed, to 
finish my long walk ; and the weather was 
oot such as to induce me to give a minute 
description of even many of the fine 
scenes through which I afterwards passed. 

The atmosphere was loaded with im- 
mense watery clouds, the wind was wild 
an4 boisterous with short intervals, the 
rain fiell in torrents, and I was soon, to 
use the common phrase, wet through and 
through. I was now within a short dis- 
tance of the last house on the rokd where 
I could purchase any refreshment. On 
getting under its comfortable roof, I felt 
that ** the shocking bad day" had by no 
means affected my eating propensities. 
After consuming the remnants of my se- 
cond breakfast, and washing the whole 
down by a comfortable modicum of Iw 



quor, tempered by a very small portion of 
Adam's wine, I set out on the bleakest 
part of my journey. I soon began to. 
ascend a very steep path, which led for se-. 
vend miles through, a wild range of heatb- 
oovered bills and barren moors ; and while 
on thb part of the road, I thought of 
these inimitable lines of Scotia's favourite 
bard:-* 

" Admiring nature in her wildest grace. 
These northern teeaet with weary feet I trace*- 
O'er many a winding dale and painful steep, 
The abodes of eovejrd grouse and timid sheep.** 

The scenery before me was sublime, 
though not from extent of prospect ; but 
the height of the black hills, the depth 
and gloominess of the valleys, the rugged- 
ness, barrenness, and desert-like silence 
which reigned around,— the thick mist 
which sat on the summit of every hill, 
obscuring with its density the still more 
impervious heather with which they were 
covered,-«-conjured up ideas under which 
Byron may well be supposed to liave com- 
posed his beautiful poem, Manfred. 

The weather in a short time cleared up, 
and, cheered with the aspect of the sky 
and the purity of the mountain breeze, I 
quickened my pace, and soon gained the 
top of the hill ;— a grand and extensive 
prospect of many miles lay before me. 
There is certainly nothing which can^* 
feet the mind so powerfully as an exten- 
sive view of one's native land from a lofty 
mountain ; there is something thrilling- 
and ecstatic in the eye roaming over the 
space stretching to the verge of the hori- 
zon, on which are scattered the thatched, 
cottages of rural innocence, the winding 
river, ** or bum stealing under the lang. 
yellow broom." 

Crossing a narrow stone bridge at the 
extremity of a village, I took shelter in> 
one of the houses from the inclemency of 
the weather, and, after tarrying for a short > 
time, I set out, and, proceeding through 
a deep and romantic glen, reached a spot 
which I kn^w was about four miles from 
my uncle's house. A stream accompani- 
ed me, sometimes gliding between green 
banks with an almost imperceptible mo- 
tion, and at others, rushing with deafen- 
ing noise among some misshapen rocks. 
Near the path along which I thtvelled. 
might occasionally be seen a few sheep 
nibbling the scanty grass, who, as I pass- 
ed, looked with earnest gaze, gave a soli- 
tary baof and then, took to their heels, 
I, proceeded on, till, with combined seUf^ 
sations of pleasure and pain, I approached 
the stepping-stones in the brook, and th§ 
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flteep rig*sag pitth by which I nmsC Imre 
the valley. By this means, I imagined I 
could avail myself of 'what is called a, 
short ciUi and after my long wet walk, I 
was not « little mortifi^ to $nd, on arriv- 
ing at a dachan, that I had erred in my 
calculation, (hi reaching it, I inquired 
the. shortest way to Fhnty-knowe : " Ye 
maun gae back the road ye cam/* «aid he, 
« doun the brae and owre th6 bum, till ye 
get to the mill, and then ye'll be at the 
bottom o* the Flinty-knowe." *' Thank 
ye, friend," 1 replied ; " but I*m no for 
ganging that way as lang as I can get a 
diorter ; d'ye no ken a shorter ?'* ** Weel,** 
answered he, ** ye may gang through the 
style, out-owre the ground, on by the 
thorn-bush, and then ye*li see a tbackit 
house amang the trees : ye canna miss^t,** 
I thanked the man for his informatioa : in 
a quarter of an hour I found myself in 
the field leading towards the house;-— a 
crowd of sensations rushed into my mind. 
Many years had elapsed since I had 
seen the place where I had spent my 
chil^ood: I looked around,— ^ill and 
dale were unchanged. I opened the gate 
of the field, and my hand was speedily on* 
the latch of the cottage-4oor of Flinty- 
knowe. I entered — the interior present- 
ed the appearance it did ten years ago. 
The old clock stood ticking in the comer 
which it had occupied for fourscore years ; 
the oaken setde remained behind the door, 
and my uncle's arm-chair retained its 
usual place by the side of the fire. I 
was surprised at the deserted state of tibe 
apartment ;— I went into the spence or 
country parlour, and found several per- 
fiipns,— cousins, neighbours, and domes- 
tics, standing in deep silence round the 
bed of my dying uncle. As I entered, all 
eyes were turned towards me : I was un- 
known to most of them. There were one 
or two, however, who remembered me. 
I advanced to the side of the bed, — ^tbe 
countenance of my imcie seemed to bright* 
en as I approadied,— it was only for a mo- 
ment—be soon subsided into a sort of 
tranquil indifference. Death seemed ra- 
jMdly approaching ; he had been speech- - 
' less for several hours. He, however, put 
out his hand, which I grasped with an 
aflfectioa which was redoubled by the 
consciousness of soon losing htm. In my^ 
younger days I had lived with him ; and, 
as be had no children of his own, he was 
then remarkably fond of me. Subse- 
quently that affection was strengthened ; 
for, though my lot had been cast in an- 
o^er lan^ we had kept up a friendly and 



afieetkmate oorrietpondenoe. For adtane 
time previous to his indisposition, I had 
again removed to a spot within thirty 
miles of his residence. 

My unde was a man of sound judig- 
ment, keen observation, and checriul sOi* 
cial dispdsitiop ; liked a glass, was kind 
to hb servants, and, though rather of « 
frugal and saving disposidoo, was chari- 
table to hb poor neigfabOuvs. In his 
friendship he was rather capricious ; but 
firm in his attachment to his kirk and 
the government of his country. He .was 
somewhat passionate and faa^ ; but his 
resentment was sddom of long duration : 
on the ^Ole, he was a favourbe ainong 
hti neighbours, and might be pronounced 
a good friend and an exoelleot subject.' 
By a long course of industry he had 
amassed a considerable fortune, the know- 
ledge of whidh had attracted a host of 
needy relations, chiefly nephews, wboae 
Intentions and professioBs were not a Mtde 
influenced by the expectations which they 
bad mdividually of being appointed his 
heir. How he had disposed of his pro- 
perty was unknown ; he was a prudent 
man, and never alluded to his private 
affairs, unless when it was unavoidable. 

On my arrival, I found of course all 
his relations remarkably attentive and du- 
teous in their behaviour, though it was 
evident that their concern was, to a con- 
siderable extent, assumed. Shortly aiW 
my arrival, my uncle fell into a sort of 
lethargy, and we all left the room, except 
one or two attendants. F^ggy» his con- 
fidential servant, now insisted ^at I 
should take some refrnhment ; and I par- 
took, more with a view of gratifying her 
duin from any indination of my own. 
I was soon summoned to the parlour ; my 
uncle had somewhat revived, and acquired 
the power of utterance. He felt, he said, 
that death was making rapid advances; 
mentioned where we 4iould find his will ; 
and gave us some sound advice concern- 
ing our future conduct. 

He requested us to perform aomo 
things, wAch seemed to roe someWlwt 
peculiar. He wished his will read isft- 
mediately after his dissolution. He de. 
sired that he might not be laid out, as it 
is commonly called, till twelve homrs 
after his decease ; that his large oak chair 
might be fdaced as usual at the head of 
the table at every meal, and that it should 
remain unoccupied till after his ftmeral : 
He expressed a wish for a deep grave. 
All these requests we promised faithfully 
to observe; and, after taking an aflec- 
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tiooatu lea?^ of m all) he quietiy rcagmed 
himaelf to his pUlow; his breikthlng be- 
cftme more tMid more faint; and, in a 
short time, Ms immaterial part fled to 
Qod who gnre it. ... 

I do vfxt pretend to de«cnhe. the statct 
of my mind; but tl|e more I struggled, 
to a(iKun«e composure, the more abor^ve 
were my attempts. Poignant as my feeU 
i(^ were, I ga^ed pn the features of my 
unc^ At the mom«;nt of his decease t 
could not shed a tear, . The foliage of the 
tall elms which, shaded the window of 
the apfirtmen^ rendered the. scene I had 
so recently witnessed additioi^aUy gloomy 
and n^eltmcholy. X walked once or Wice 
across Ihe room, aqd, with a soft step, ap- 
proached the bed» gased for an instant, 
turned away, atid, going to the windowt 
strove to. divert my thoughts by gating at 
the 9urro|wding landscape* 
. Twilight was descending, and the so* 
ber lines of eyeniog gradually enveloped 
thQ lofty hills. I heard nothing except 
th# faji^t murmurs of the brook, the shout 
of the peasant turning out his-,cattle t« 
^ pasture, or the low bark of ^ shep« 
h^c[*s dog among the echoing dales. 

I bad not stood many minutes at th^ 
casement, when my cousins, in a rude, 
9oi$ys am} indecorous manner, bounced 
uj^tfi Ihe room with the will, for which 
|h?y had comipenced to search as soon as 
the old gentleman had expired. I was a 
good dc^ shocked at th«r want of feel- 
ing, and could noti resist reproving them 
in mild and gentle terms. " Vfky* ye 
Jcen," said one» "he tauld^us to read the 
will amaist as sqon's he died." ^ Aye,** 
cried another, ** and sae we did his bid- 
dio*; we gaed up stairs, and rupunaged 
the auld kist till we got it*-and a weary 
March we had. " « Mind your ain coo- 
coms, and we'll nund ours,** rejoined a 
third) rather gruffly; so that my welU 
meant adn^>nition had. no other eff&ft 
than tP render me an ol^ject of greater 
dislike among the coterie; for I haid pei^ 
jM»ved) from the moment of my appear- 
ance, that they looked upon me in the light 
of an infruder. 

. Tim will was now read; a mute an- 
xiety and deep intereit w^e exhibited 
on every countenai^ce. Intense disap- 
pointment and vexation were manifested 
:Qn learnhig* <bat the property of the d^ 
xwmd was to devolve on a distant relar 
tion, with whom none of |is w^e ac^ 
quainted* For my own part, between 
Hatlessness and grief, 1 felt uninterested. 
I never expected any thing, and therefore 



cofttld not feel disapp^nted. With the 
others it was very different— they had clung 
like the ivy to an old ruin : they abused 
the old man in the most shocking terms, 
taxed him with injustice and villany, and 
even proceeded to call down imprecations 
on his memory. I shuddered at the con- 
duct of the unprincipled wretches. I 
trembled at their maledictions. I was 
chilled with horror, and almost expected 
efvery moment to see the corpse rise and 
upbraid the audacious villains. Once, 
indeed, I thought I saw his lips qmver, 
his eyebrows knit together, and his fea- 
tures assume a frown. I shuddered, and 
threw my eyes in another direction. 
, The miscreants soon went into the 
kitchen, and left me once more in the 
chamber of death. I went to the bed- 
side^ a^d the scene I had just witnessed 
operated on my feelings so powerfully, 
that I burst into tears. When this ebuU 
liUon had somewhat subsided, a sort of 
timidity came over me, a vague undefined 
sensation of dread. Though I attempted 
to summon reason to my aid, I imagined 
that the departed spirit of my relation 
was hovering near its former tenement. 
It is pot surprising, that with such feel- 
ings I preferred the company of mortdity 
to that of immortality. I joined my dis- 
appointed, cousins in the kitchen. 

I found these worthies carousing round 
a largo table, containing such homely 
fare as the cottage afforded, with abun- 
dance of John Barleycorn. I reminded 
them of our promise, to place the old oak 
chair at the head of the table-— they op- 
posed it, but determination . carried my 
point. 1 took no part in the proceedings, 
but quietly drew a chair towards the fire. 
1 shall pass over the succeeding hours, 
during which they sat drinking, till the 
whole party became more or less intoxi^ 
cated ;— brawling, wrangh'ng, and swear- 
ing, were the order of the night As the 
evening advanced the wind arose, roared 
In the chimney, and, as it furiously bent 
~the tteefiy caused a noise like that of the 
waves of the sea-shore. The rain, falling 
in torrents, pattered, against the windows 
with a ceaseless and melani^ly cadence. 
It was now approaching " the witching 
time of night,** — " the wee wee hour ayont 
the twal,*' and I saw no indication of the 
revellers quitting their orgies ; on the con- 
trary, they grew more loud and boisterous. 
In obedience to their insolent demands, 
but evidently with the greatest reluctance, 
Peggy continued to provide them with 
liquor ; and their calls for spirits increased 
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in prdportioD to the i^etuctanoe with which 
they were obeyed. On an assurance that 
I should interpose^ she refused to supply 
them with any more materiel, and hinted 
that it was high time to retire. Maddened 
with rage, and irritated by disappointment, ' 
the wretches upset the furniture, broke the 
glasses and jugs, and one of them, throw- 
ing-the remains of a bottle of whisky into 
the fire, ran out to wrest the key frotoi 
Pegi5y. • The table was thrown orer and 
the lights extinguished in the confusion ; 
and in 'all probability there would have 
been bldodshed; as I felt myself routed, 
and was adTaildng to the a^istance of the 
servant, whose cries wiere distinctly heard. 
The old eI6ck had ceased to strike, though 
the- vibration had not ceased, when we 
heard tlireie heavy knocks on the wall of 
the partition which separated our apart- 
ment horn .the parlour. The drunkards 
were aghast — they became sober— a deep 
silence etf sued— >Peggy ceased to scream. 
tVe all gazed at the pla&e whence the 
noise seemed to proceed, and the more 
daring bad partially recovered, when the 
noise was reniewed — the furniture of the 
room seemed as it were shivered into frag- 
ments, mingled with the noise of fire- 
arms — shrieks and exclamations burst from 
all present— the windows shook, and every 
door of the habitation grated on its hinges. 
I trembled— my hair stood on end— 4ny 
knees smote each other— an ashy paleness 
sat on my countenance,— and the poor 
senrant-girl rushed into the room in a 
dreadful state of consternation. To com- 
plete the horror of the scene, during which 
a death-like silence prevailed, the door was 
burst open— dashed against the Wall; and 
in glided, at a slow pace, a dreadful apfwi^ 
rition. Its countenance had the cadave- 
rous appearance of death— of the eyes the 
worms had left nothing but orbless sockets 
-—the rest of the skeleton was covered. 

The horrid spectre advanced into the 
middle of the room. I shrunk back — 
the poker dropt fi'om my blind— I sunk 
down on a chair, overcome with horror — 
a cold sweat crept across my forehead, 
and I nearly fainted. The others had 
tumbled over each other on its first ap- 
pearance; the stillness which pervaded 
the apartment seemed that of death ; and 
the riotous bacchanalians lay motionless. 

The figure gazed wildly around for a 
moment, at the clock, at the fire, and the 
arm-chair. Scanning as it were the 
countenances of the topers, it raised a long 
arm, and, pointing to the door, seemed to 
indicate a wish that they should retire. 



It was a welcome invitation, tittdlmme" 
diately complied with: th^y erawled Out 
of the room on hands and fieet. The 
8f»ectre stood s^U, except when Peggy or 
I attempted to disappear. It mottowd 
us to remain ; and though the command 
was too peremptory to be disobeyed, we 
envied those who were allowed to wttb- 
draw. When the last of my worthy and 
affectionate cousins was making hie ezky 
the figure, which bad hitherto- merely 
moved its arms, bounded vrith the rapidity 
of death after the terrified wretch. Bat 
swift as the flights of spirits are, in this 
instance that of the mortal was swifter : 
the felkyw screamed, made a convulsive 
spring, struck the Untel of the door as he 
rushed out; and he and the uninvited 
guest disappeared at the same time. '<Gude 
guide us,'* cried Peggy, as she crept dose 
to me. For my pert, though of course 
very much afraid, I could not resist smil- 
ing at the comical manner in which the 
fellow vanished. Half a nainute had not 
elapsed when I heard a step ; and in an 
instant, my eyes still fixed on the door, 
auld Andrew Gillespie, in- real flesh and 
blood entered, muttering, ** Villains ! Ras- 
cals! Hypocrites!" 

As soon as I had collected my scattered 
wits, he told me that the scene which had 
occurred in the parlour was merely a stra- 
tagem to try the sincerity of his relations ; 
and, if he found their professions incon- 
sistent with their feelings, ta get rid of 
them. Our readers are aware of the suc- 
cess with which it was attended. I at 
first could hardly believe what I heard ; 
but my uncle soon removed my doubts. 

It appears, tliat while we were wrang- 
ling in the kitchen, the okl gentleman had 
slipt out of bed, dressed himself, piled up 
some old heavy furniture, and crowned 
the whole with a few boards. On getting 
up stairs, he dressed himself in the manner 
I have described. After alarming us with 
three portentous knocks on the wall of 
the room, he threw down the mass of fur- 
niture, fired an old fowling-piece at the 
same instant, and then made his unwished- 
for entrance. The *< gentleman in black" 
could not have occasioned greater dismay 
and confusion. The creaking of4he doors 
and the shaking of the windows were 
easily accounted for. — The whimsical or- 
ders and requests of Auld Andrew were 
absolutdy necessary for succeeding in his 
design. By having the will read where 
he lay, he discovered our undisguised <«»- 
timents ; and his next wish saved him from 
the alternative of being stretched out with 
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ft riigbt covering, or developing the pfot 
before the proper time. 
' He assured me, that in con8ec|uence of 
what he had witnessed, and the former 
aiTec^n which he still preserved towards 
me, he would frame a settlement, in which 
(excepting a handsome legacy for his 
faithful Peggy) J should be nominated 
sole heir to all bis goods and gear. He ex- 
pressed a feelrag that I would shortly sue- 
c^eed him, as he felt be would soon be laid 
in the land of bis fathers. The old man's 
expectations were realized, and his pro- 
ikiise to me honourably fulfilled. Nothi ng 
oould induce the thirsty nephews to assist 
in laying Ms head in the grave—" burnt 
bairns dread the fire;** and it was not 
until they visited me in the new capacity 
of laird of Fiinty-knowe, that they were 
convinced Auld Andrew had ceased to 
exist I shortly afterwards married Peggy, 
who, besides being of good kith and kin, 
was a comely, honest, active, sonde lass ; 
and the rural hospitalities of Flinty-knowe 
are still kept up with the spirit, at least, 
of former times. 



©allerg of Scottt'irt) Ifetttai'liBf. 
No. IV. 

James Graham, Marquis of Montrose. 



TO A LADY IN SICKNES& 

{For the Scots Weekly Magazine, ) 

My heart is sad ! O I could weep ! 

For never have I seen till now 
The roses withered on thy cheek. 

The clouds of sorrow shade thy brow. 

O where is that enchanting smile 
Which could relax the brow of care ? 

Where is that voice, which could beguile 
The lonely hours of dark despair ? 

The lustre of those laughing eyes,— 
Those lips their hue of ruby red,.^ 

Those dimples which the world did prize,— 
Ah whither, whither are they fled ! 

Would that I knew where health were hid ! 

I*d haste o*er continent and sea. 
And snatch it from its secret place. 

And bring the blessing back to thee. 
P. M. 



Water versus Ga#.— About a quarter 
of a mile from the village of Milan, on 
the banks of the Huron, there is a spring 
of inflammable water, on approaching 
which with a lighted candle, the water 
ignites and throws out a very clear and 
brilliant flame. The inhabitants of the 
neighbouring towns intend to employ 
this water in lighting their houses. 



James, fifth earl of Montrose, common- 
ly called the Great Montrose, was born in 
1612, succeeded his father in 1626, and 
was served heir to his extensive estates in 
1*627. As he was an only son, his friends 
prevailed on him to marry ; and the object 
of bis affections was Lady Magdalene Car« 
negiej sixth daughter of David, first Earl 
of Southesk. By her he had two sons; 
one of whom, a youth of singular expec- 
tations, died at the Bog of Gicht, in his 
sixteenth year, while accompanying the 
subject of our memoir in his campaign of 
1645. James, the second son, succeeded 
bis Either as Marquis of Montrose in 
1665. 

The early marriage of the Great Mon- 
trose interrupted, in some degree, his edu- 
cation; but his love of literature was 
suchi that he availed himself of the talents 
of some tutors who lived in his house. 
With their assistance he made a rapid 
progress in the acquisition of the classics, 
and was thoroughly acquainted with the 
Latin and Greek languages. He after- 
wards went abroad, and travelled for seve* 
ral years, which he spent in studying dif- 
ferent languages, and performing various 
exercises, which were at that time consi- 
dered essential in the education of a no- 
bleman, and in which he was distinguish- 
ed. He returned to his native country 
in 1634*. 
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His reception at the court of Charles I. 
to which he was introduced by the Mar- 
quis of Hamilton, having been cold and 
forbiddinff, Montrose was induced to join 
the supplicants of 1637 ; and in the fol- 
lowing year became a zealous Covenanter, 
even to slaying. He commanded the 
forces sent against Aberdeen, which he 
obliged to take the covenant ; — the Mar- 
quis of HuQtly, who had raised .some 
troops, abandoned them, and was sent 
prisoner to Edinburgh. He routed Lord 
Aboyne in 1639 at the Bridge of Dee ; 
and when the pacification of Berwick was 
concluded, paid his respects, witii other 
noblemen, to Charles I. at that town, in 
July 1638. 

He was instrumental in gaining the 
batUe of Newbum ; but, disgusted with 
the conduct of the Covenanters at the 
treaty of Rippon, he entered into a cor- 
respondence with the king, and procured 
the signatures of a considerable number 
of noblemen to support the intcreits of 
^t monan^. Having asserted, however, 
that the Marquis of Argyle meditated the 
deposition of Charles, he was imprisoned 
in the castle of Edinburgh in June 1641, 
and was not set at liberty till January 
16^%, He lived in privacy till the fol- 
lowing year, when he repaired to Burling- 
ton to meet the queen, who had landed 
there off her voyage from Holland, and 
escorted her in safety to York. He after- 
wards repaired to Oxford ; and being fiip- 
vourably received by King Charles, it was 
proposed to draft a body of Irish troops 
to the coast of Argyle, where they were 
to be joined by any royalists that Mon- 
trose could muster in Scotland. With 
this view he erected the royal standard at 
Dumfries in 1644; but he was obliged 
to retire to England. He was excommu- 
nicated by the General Assembly in the 
same year. In May following the dig- 
nity of Marquis was conferred upon him* 
He routed the parliamentary forces at 
Morpeth, and threw provisions into New- 
castle, At the defeat of Prince Rupert, 
i^ left his troops with that general, and 
entered his native country,- disguised as a 
groom^ with only two attendants. Pro- 
i»eding to Stratheam, he remained ther^ 
till apprised of the arrival of ti^e Irish soL- 
diers, who were ravaging the northern ex- 
tremity of Argyleshire. As they descend- 
ed into Athole, the tropps were agreeably 
surprised with the appearance <^ Mon<- 
trose, in the garb of a D^ouo^neer, who^ 
on producing a commission which he bad 
obtained from his sovereign, was inqnie- 
diately acknowledged as commander. 



Without poing into any detail of his. 
celebrated victories, it is enough to say, 
that with an undisciplined mass of High- 
landers and Irishmen, he routed the Co- 
venanters at Tippermuir, Inverlochy, 
Auldearn, Alford, and at Kilsyth. 

The victory of Kilsyth, the greatest that 
Montrose ever gained, gave him a tempo- 
rary possession of Scotiand ;— the power of 
the Covenanters was completely destroyed, 
and notlung was wanting to secure the 
authority of Charles, but similar succes- 
ses over the parliamentaqr troops in Eng- 
land. The Covenanters, however, on the 
principle, it may be supposed, of nil ttetpe* 
randunit determined, as a last effort, to 
bring down the powerful body of cavalry 
which had done such effectual service at 
the batUe of Long Marston Moor, under 
the command of the experienced David 
Leslie. Montrose was attacked with the 
c-eatest impetuosity by this general at^ 
Philiphaugh, and completely routed. He 
now retired to the Highlands, and joining 
in association with some noblemen, laid 
siege to Inverness ; but General Middle- 
ton forced him to retreat with conadera- 
ble loss. He entered into a capitulation 
with the commander, by which an indem- 
nity was granted to his followers, and he, 
at the expiry of a month, was permitted 
to retire to the continent. 

He resided two years in France^ and, 
though he received the most tempting 
offers from the French king, declined 
them on the ground that he wished to 
confine his services to his own monafch^ 
He retired from P^is in 1648, and pro- 
ceeded to Brussels, where he recmved in- 
telligence of the decapitation of duties 
I. Zealous to revive the authority o£ 
Charles If. in Scotland, he obtained a 
commission from him, and was invented 
with the Order of the Garter. Having 
obtained a supply of money and arms 
from Sweden and Denmark, he embarked 
at Hamburg in the spring of 16d0 ; land- 
ing at Orkney, he crossed over to Caith- 
ness, and marched in a southerly direc- 
tion. At Invercharron, however, be was 
defeated by Strachan, and, after vainly 
endeavouring to proceed to Caitiiness-shire, 
where he still had a party, was taken pri- 
soner by a scoundrel called the laird, 
of Assynt, who is formerly said to have 
served at one time in lus Iwt expedition* 
No inducements or offers bad the l^a^t 
effect on this hard*bearted man. Mon- 
trose requested that he might suffer on the 
spot, fearful of the ignominious death 
which his enemies would inflict upon 
him. Even this favour was refused; 
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and in coaacquence of « commnniauion 
firoia AMfu% to Genend Leslie^ a party 
was tent to conduct him to bead-quarters. 
He was marked through the north, in the 
mean dress in which he was captured. 
On arriving at Dundee, the inhabitants of 
which had suffered perhaps more severely 
than any other town from the ravages of 
lus troops, he was provided with a dress 
consistent with bis distinguished rank. 

On reaching Edinburgh, where the ma- 
gistrates and dtiiens were ready to receive 
him, he was guarded to prison. Here^ 
in accordance with orders which had been 
isaned, be was commanded to take off his 
hat; and, on refusing, the common hang- 
man rudely snatched it c^fais head. He 
was then placed in a cart which had been 
constructed for this special purpose, and 
which was admirably calculated for the 
exposure of his person, which was secured 
by cords. The hangman sat on the horse 
nHuch drove the cart, with his bonnet on, 
to hei^ten the ignominy of the bare- 
headed Montrose. 

It is gratifying to know, that the dense 
mob through which Montrose was about 
to be conducted, though they had come 
fbrth with the express intention of loading 
him with i^ery sort of abuse, no sooner 
befa^ their illustrious foe, than they uni- 
versally relented, and dissolving into tears, 
invoked btessings on his head. The co- 
venanting clergymen, however, who were 
made of sterner stuff, took an opportunity, 
on getting into their pulpits, of denouncing 
dieir audience mth the wrath of heaven, 
for neglecting the opportuoity which was 
put into their power of testifying their 
abhorrence at soch a wicked destroyer of 
the dect. Aigyle, who waa to a certain 
extent aU things to aU men, catered to the 
gratification of the infuriated cleigy. As 
the cart approached the window where he 
and his fomily were stationed, it stopped 
for a short time below the balcony. The 
Mardiionesa of Argyle, a suitable spouse 
for such a person, conceived, that by spit- 
ting on the vanquished hero, she would 
distinctly express her contempt. As he 
turned his face towards the spot whence 
this specimen of malignity proceeded, the 
Uufy with her family slunk back in confu- 
' sion, and seemed, in the eyes of the unpre- 
judiced part of the crowd, more contemp- 
tible, guilty and d^^raded, than himself. 
By n species of refinement in cruelty un- 
exampled in history, the Marquis was 
guarded in prison by the inforaous Major 
Weir, who was in all probability preferred 
to do ibis (hity on account of his abomi- 
nable character. 



We ahaU not detain our readers with 
any detail of his triaL He was sentenced 
to be hanged on a gibbet at the cross of 
Edinburgh, with a copy of his ** Memoirs** 
by Wishwt, and a copy of his *' Declara- 
tion," tied round his neck ; after hanging 
the space of three hours, to be cut down 
by the hangman; his head, hands and 
legs, to be cut off, and sent to adorn the 
gates of the principal towns in Scotland. 
If he was penitent at his death, and re- 
laxed from excommunication, the trunk of 
his body was to be interred in the Grey- 
iriar's diurch ; if not, it was to be buried 
by the hangman's assistants in the Bui^ 
rougb-muir. 

No sooner was Montrose nuirched back 
to prison, than the ministers, by threats 
of eternal damnation for his monstrous 
crimes, attempted to frighten him into 
compliance with their demands, and, by 
this means, get quit of the sentence of 
excommunication which had been pro- 
nounced against hinu It was to no pur- 
pose, however, that they reiterated their 
efforts. Montrose seemed aware that the 
obedience of so distinguished an enemy, 
would be considered as a great victory ,«-« 
he resbted their attempts. 

On the night before his execution, he 
wrote the foUowing lines on the window 
of his cell :— 

Let them bestow o« every part a limb. 
Then open all my veins, that I may swim 
To thee, my Maker, in that crimson lake : 
Then pinoe my parboiled head upon a eUmjt, 
Scatter my ashes, throw them in the air ; 
Lord, since thou knowcst where all these atoms 

are, 
I*m hopeAil thou*tt recover once my dost, 
And confident thou'lt raise me with the just ! 

On the morning of his execution the 
drums beat to arms; and he asked his 
guards, who bad never quitted his cell, 
what was the cause of the noise. He waa 
told that it was to call the citizens and 
soldiers to muster, as the Parh'ament were 
afraid that an attempt would be made at 
a rescue. <* Indeed !** he replied, ** is it 
poss&le that I, who was such a terror to 
these good men when alive and prosper- 
ous, continue still so formidable to them 
now that I am bound for slaughter? lu 
that case, I must be still more terrible to 
them when altogether dead.** To an ob- 
servation of a stern and sullen puritan. 
Sir Archibald Johnston of Warriston, 
who, as Montrose was combing his hair, 
asked him if he could not find an employ- 
ment more suitable to his awful situation ? 
he said, ** So long as my head is my own, 
I will dress it as I have been accustomed 
to do ;— when it is yours, you may treat 
it as you please.'* His dress consisted of 
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a scarlet coat, black velvet under-dothes, 
carnation-coloured . stockings, shoes with 
roses, and a splendid cloak of the same 
colour as his coat, laid over with the rich- 
est silver lace, and trimmed with gold. 
He wore a pair of delicate white gloves ; 
in his hand he carried a hat, around 
which there was a very rich band of gold. 
His countenance was in keeping with his 
gay dress; he seemed, says Nichol the 
diarist, rather like a bridegroom going to 
the house of his mistress, than a criminal 
on his way to the block. 

In the midst of the High-street of 
Edinburgh stood a scaffold, thirty feet 
high, surrounded by a very dense crowd. 
At the lower end of it was a cluster of 
clergymen ; in another place stood the 
magistrates, whose duty it was to see the 
sentence executed. Montrose was anxi- 
ous to address the crowd ; but this privi- 
lege, which was common to the most 
worthless malefactor, was refused. The 
clergymen still continued to annoy him 
with their cruel, though possibly well in- 
tended remonstrances, to all of which he 
paid no attention. After bestowing a 
few pieces of gold on the hangman, and 
addressing a short prayer to Heaven, the 
sentence was carried into effect in its 
greatest extent 

Thus perished the gallant Marquis of 
Montrose in the flower of his age, being 
only thirty-eight, (one year older than 
Byron), with the reputation of being one 
of the first commanders which the dvil 
wars had produced. After the restora- 
tion* his scattered remains were collected 
and deposited in the abbey church of 
Holyroodhouse, where they remained till 
1 4th May 1661, when the body was 
carried with the greatest solemnity and 
magnificence to St Giles, and interred in 
the family aisle. 

COOKERY. 

It is probable that the Greeks derived 
something of their skill from the eastern 
nations, and principally the Lydians, 
whose cooks were much celebrated in 
Athens, and something from Egypt. A 
few hints on the subject of cookery are 
to be collected from Homer, and more 
from Aristophanes; but it appears that 
afterwards they had several native writers 
on the art, who are noticed by Athena&us ; 
and the cook was certainly considered 
among that polite people as a person of 
great consideration. As to the Romans, 
they of course borrowed much of their 



culinary skill, with the other fine arts, from 
the Greeks. In later times, they also had 
many autbor^n the subject, and the prac- 
titioners were men of science; but their 
works are unfortunately all lost, except 
that which goes under the name of Apidus, 
written, as is supposed, about the time of 
Heliogabalus, by one Coelius. 

The Aboriginal Britons, little better 
than barbarians, without oil, and periiaps 
butter, with little com, and, from supersti- 
tion, not eating hares, hens, geese^ &c. 
nor fish, could have made little progress 
in the art of cookery ; and Strabo asserts 
that they had no cheese. The Danes have 
always had the credit of importing hard 
drinking into this country, and also gor- 
mandicing; which word, by some, (absurd- 
ly enough), is derived from Gormund,^ 
a Danish king, who was persuaded by 
Alfted to be baptized. After the Con- 
quest, the English, it is observed by Lord 
Lyttleton, generally accommodated them- 
selves to the Norman manners, except in 
point of temperance; but in eating and 
drinking, they communicated to the Nor- 
mans their own habits of drunkenness and 
immoderate feasting. 

Amongst many choice collections of 
" Complete Cooks," &c. which we have 
examined in the hopes of discovering some 
choice morsel for the regale of our readers^ 
we found the following curious account 
of " Triumpfts and trophies in cookery, to 
be used at festival times.** It is prefixed 
to the <* Accomplished Cook of Robert 
May, 1664,** a gentleman of great emi- 
nence in his time, who recdved his culi- 
nary education at the court of France, as 
appears by a biographical memoir which 
accompanies his book. After giving .di- 
rections for « preparation in paste of an 
artificial ship and castle, with battlements, 
portcullises, drawbridges, &c with guns,' 
and a train of gunpowder to communicate 
with them, a paste stag is to be mad% 
and placed on the table between them-^ 
all to be gilt and ornamented with flags, 
&c, ; his body is to be filled with claret 
wine, and a broad arrow stuck in it ; and 
on each side of the stag two pies are to 
be served; tlie one filled carefully with 
live frogs, and the other with Uve Mrds ; 
the whole to be garnished round with egg- 
shells, deprived of their meat, and filled 
with rose-water. The trains are to be let 
off, and the ship and castle are daintily to 
fire at each other in mimic battle; but 
before this, it is to be so ordered, that 
some of the ladies may pluck the arrow 
out of the stag, and then will (he claret 
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flow as hlbod flowing out of a wound. 
This done, to sweeten the stench of the 
powder, let the ladies take the egg-shells 
full of sweet waters, and throw at each 
other. AU danger being seemingly over by 
this time, you may suppose they will de- 
sire to see what ih in the pies, when, lifU 
ing first the lid off/tne pie, out slip some 
fh>gs ! which makes the ladies to skip and 
shriek ; next after the other pie, whence 
out come the birds, which, by a natural 
instinct flying at the light, will put out 
the candles ; so that, what with the flying 
birds and skipping frogs, the one aboTe, 
the other beneath, will cause much plea- 
sure and delight to the whole company^ 
At length the candles are lighted, and a 
banquet is brought in ; the music sounds, 
and every one, with much delight and 
content, rehearses his actions with former 
passages.** 

Such were formerly the delights of the 
nobility, before good house-keeping had 
entirely left Old England : our tastes, how- 
ever, are so degenerate, that few, we fear, 
would now have courage to assist at one 
of these triumphs. The smoke of the 
gunpowder, the claret, like blood from a 
wound, running all over the table, the 
hopping about the room of a pie-full of 
frogs, the natural instinct of the birds so 
amusingly putting out the candles, and 
the eggs and rose-water whizzing about, 
must have been an admirable whet to the 
appetites particularly of those who had the 
fortune to l)e in the good graces of some 
fair lady, and to have four or five glasses 
of rose-water flung in their faces.-— £{^- 
burgh Review, 

THE TEST OF GLUTTONY. 

Watch twa men eatin'y'^as lang's there's 
a power or capacity o* smilins on their 
cheeks, and in and about their een; as 
lang*s they keep lookin* at you, and 
round about the table, attendin* to or 
joinin* in the tank ; as lang*s they every 
noo and then lay doon their knife and 
fork, and ca' for yill, or ask a young led- 
dy to tak wine, or tell an anecdote; as 
hmg*s they keep frequently ca*in on the 
servant lad or lass for a clean plate ; as 
]ang*s they glower on the framed pictures 
or prints on the wa*, and keepin' askin* 
if the tane*s original and the tither proofs ; 
as lang*s they offer to carve the tongue 
or turkey, — depend on it, they*re no in a 
state o* gluttony, but are devourin* their 
soup, fish, flesh, and fowl, like man and 
Christian. I3ut as soon's their chin gets 



creeshy, their chafb lang, Allow, and clonk 
clunky-*-thcir nostrils wide—their een 
fiied^cheir faces close to the trencher 
-^and themselves dumbies— then you may 
see a specimen o* the immoral, and an 
intellectual abandonment o* the soul o* 
man to hisgusten natur; then is th«/ast 
foul feeder a glutton ; the roaist disgustfu* 
cratur that sits, and far aneath the level 
o* them that feed on a* fours, and out o* 
trochs on garbage.^— j9/acihi'<KM/. 



NAVAL DISCIPLINE WITHOUT 
FLOGGING. 

As Lord Collingwood*s experience in 
command, and his knowledge of the dis- 
positions of men increased, his abhorrence 
of corporal punishment grew daily strong- 
er ; and in the latter part of bis life, more 
than a year has often passed away without 
bis having resorted to it even once. *' I 
wish I were the captain for your sakes,** 
cried Lieutenaiit Clavell one day, to some 
men who were doing some part of their 
duty ill; when, shortly after, a person 
touched him on the shoulder, and turning 
round he saw the admiral, who had over- 
heard him. 

*' And pray, Clavell, what would you 
have done if you had been captain ?" 

<* I would have flogged them well, sir.** 
<* No, you would not, Clavell; no, you 
would not,** he replied ; " I know you 
better.** He used to tell the ship*s com- 
pany, that he was determined that the 
youngest midshipman should be obeyed as 
implicitly as himself, and that he would 
punish with great severity any instance to 
the contrary. When a midshipman made 
a complaint, he would order the mnn for 
punishment the next day ; and, in the in- 
terval, calling the boy down to him, would 
say, " In all probability the fault was 
yours ; but whether it were or not, I am 
sure it would go to your heart to see a 
man old enough to be your father dis- 
graced and punished on your account; 
and it will, therefore, give, me a good 
opinion of your disposition, if, when he is 
brought out, you ask for bis pardon.** 
When this recommendation, acting as it 
did like an order, was complied with, and 
the lad interceded for the prisoner. Cap. 
tain Collingwood would make great ap- 
parent difficulty in yielding ; but at length 
would say, <* Tliis young gentleman has 
pleaded so humanely for you; that, in the 
hope that you will feel a due gratitude to 
him for his benevolence, I will for this 
time overlook ydur offence.** The pu- 
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nishmentft whidi be subititBtBd for the 
fatth were of mmny kinds, such as watering 
the grog, and other modes bow happily 
genml in the navy. Among the rest was 
one which the men particuhu4y dreaded- 
it was ordering any offender to be ex* 
chided from his mess, and be employed in 
every sort of extra duty ; 'so that he was 
every moment liable to be called upon 
deck for die meanest service^ amid the 
laughter and jeers of the men tmd boys. 
Such an effect had this upon the sailors, 
that they have often declared that they 
would much prefer having three dozen 
lashes; and, to avoid the recurrence of 
this punishment, the worst characters 
never failed to become attentive and or- 
derly. How he sought to amuse and oc- 
cupy the attention of the men, appears in 
some of these letters. When they were 
sick, even while he was an admiral, he 
visited them daily, and supplied them A-om 
his own table ; and when they were con- 
valescent, they were put into the charge 
of the lieutenant of the morning watch, 
and daily brought up to the admiral for 
examination by him. The result of this 
conduct was, that the saikurs considered 
him and called him their father ; and fre- 
quently, when be changed his ship, many 
of the men were seen in tears for his dcs 
parture. But with all this, there was no 
man who less courted, or, to speak more 
truly, who held in more entire contempt, 
what is ordinarily styled popularity. He 
was never known to unbend with the men ; 
while at the same time, he never used any 
coarse or violent language to them him- 
self, or permitted it in others. ** If you 
do not know a man*s name," he used to 
say to the officers, " caH him sailor, and 
not you-sir, and such other appellations ; 
they are offensive and improper.**— Cor- 
respondence of Admiral Lord ColUngwood, 



NATURAL HISTOEY.— No. VII. 

EAGLES. 

Two eagles, in the wildest part of a 
neighbouring county, had for some time 
depredated on the ndghbouihood, and 
bore away lambs, kids, &c. for the sus- 
tenance of their young. Some peasants 
determined if possible to obtain the young 
birds, and ascended the mountains ; but 
found that the nest was m a part of a 
perpendicular rock, near 100 foet below 
the summit, and about 300 foet above 
the sea, which, with terrific appearances, 
dashed against its base. They had pro- 
vided themselves with ropes, and a lad, 



armed ^th a dmeter, wts by lime meant 
lowered 1^ the rest. He arrived in safety 
at the nest, where, as he expected, he was 
attacked with infinite fury by one of the 
old eagles, at which he made a stroke with 
his sword, that nearly cut asunder the rope 
by whidi he was suspended. Fortunatdy 
one strand of it remained. He described 
his state to his companions, waiting in hoi^* 
rible expectation that the division of the 
cord would precipitate him to the bottom ; 
but though he oaight have been bom to 
die by a rope^ it was not in this manner- 
he was cautiously and safely hauled up^ 
When it was found that his hair, which a 
quarter of an hour before had been dark 
auburn, had in that short period become 
perfectly white. — Wiid Sports of the West. 

An affectionate Wolf^^The wolf, when 
taken young, (saya BtuTon), becomes tame, 
but never has an attachment. *' This,** 
(observes Mr Wright, in his edition of 
Buffon), '* like most sweeping assertions, 
affirms too much.** Cuvier gives a re- 
markable instance, in which a wolf mani- 
fosted for his master all the devoted attach- 
ment of a dog. The gentleman, who 
brought him up from a puppy, and who 
was going to travel, presented him to the 
Paris Menagerie when he was full grown. 
For several weeks the wolf was inconso* 
lable; but at length he contracted new 
attachments with those about him, and 
seemed to have forgotten his former owner. 
At the end of eighteen months, however* 
that owner returned ; and as soon as the 
wolf heard the well-known voice in the 
gardens of the nienageri% he displayed the 
most violent joy, and, on being set at 
liberty, be hastened to his friend. An 
absence of three years next took place, 
and the wolf was again disconsolate. The 
master once more returned, and though, 
it being evening, the wolf *s den was shut 
up, yet the moment the tones of his friend 
nwt his ear, he uttered the most anxious 
cries. On the door being opened, he 
darted towards the long-absent person, 
leaped upon his shoulders, lidced his face, 
and threatened to bite the keepers when 
they attempted to separate them. When 
the man left him, he fell sick, rejected all 
food, was long on the verge of death, and 
would thenceforth never safBer a stranger 
to approach him. 

IrUroduction of the Bug Family into 
J^Yt^amt— It is generally supposed that 
the bug was first introduced to this coun- 
try in the fir-timber which waa brongbt 
over for the purpose of rebuilding this 
metropolis, after the great fire of 1666. 
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It is said that bugs w^re not known in 
England before that time ; and many of 
tbese insects were found almost imme- 
diately afterwards in the newly-erected 
edifices. This may probably be true, as 
in many of the remoter parts of the em- 
pire they are unknown to the present day, 
or, at idl events, extremely rare ; and it 
is pretty well known, that they generally 
tittack newly-arrived visitants from the 
country with the greatest severity. The 
female lays about fifty eggs at a time. 
These eggs are white; iind at first are 
covered with a viscous matter, which after- 
wards hardens, and fixes them wiierever 
they are laid. The young bugs come 
forth in about three weeks. The usual 
times of laying are in the months of March, 
May, July, and Septemb^. Two bun^ 
dred young ones may be produced from 
every femtde bug that lives through the 
season. Thus it may be seen, what a nu- 
merous increase there may be of those dis- 
gusting vermin, when proper care is not 
taken ta destroy them,"^Griffith*s Traji*- 
leUion of Cuvier. 



NATURAL PHENOMENA. 
No. II. 

Loch Toy.— The waters of some of the 
deeper lakes in high situations, have been 
observed at various periods to become 
violently agitated, without any apparent 
or visible cause, either from the state of 
the weather or surrounding atmosphere : 
it is generally, however, ascribed to vol- 
canic influence, as these phenomena usu- 
ally occur, when a great eruption of 
some of the volcanic mountains has taken 
place. 

This phenomenon has at different times 
been observed on Loch Tay, but the 
most remarkable one happened on the 
12th of September 1784. It commenced 
in the morning between the hours of 
eight and nine. The water at the east 
end of the loch, where it is usually three 
feet in depth, receded nearly 300 feet, 
leaving its bed quite dry — ^the accumulat- 
ed water forming itself into an immense 
wave as it rolled towards the west, where 
it was met by a ^milar wave rolling in a 
contrary direction. When they came in 
contact, their accumulated waters rose 
many feet in perpendicular height above 
the level of the loch, emitting a white and 
curling foam upon its top Arom the colli- 
sion. The wave, thus formed, then took 
a lateral direction towards the southern 
bank, and rose four feet above the highest 



water-mark. It then returned^ tnd coii* 
tinned to ebb and flow every seven mi- 
nutes for the space of two hour8,-tbe wave 
gradually diminishing in size every time 
it reached the shores until it totally disap- 
peared. During the contimnmce of this 
phenomenon, which recurred at the lame 
hour in the morning for several days, the 
weather was perfectly calm and serene. 

Method of arresting tkg Bkedmg from 
Letch J9(te«.— It is wdl known that^me^ 
times, especially in very young chifdreo 
and persons of scorbutic habit, all the 
means recommended to check the haemor- 
bage from leech-bites, as Cold water, flour, 
alum, caustics, and pressure, prove so 
entirely useless, that actual cautery and 
ligature must at last be resorted to.-~ 
M. Ridalfe» of Leghorn, recommends a 
new mtethod, which he found as safe as it 
is simple. It consists in applying a cup- 
ping glass to the wound, when a coagulum 
is almost immediately formed, and the 
bleeding arrested. This effect is very 
quickly produced, and has been found to 
take place even in children, and in per- 
sons where the mass of the blood appears 
to be in a state <^ dissolution, and without 
any tendency to coagulation. The in- 
strument may be safely removed within a 
few minutes, but it is prudent to let the 
coagulum remain for some time.— i2^per- 
tcire de Medic, et deChirurg* 



Sfottisi) Cl^tonicle. 

Feb, 4.—^ Marian. — Dryburgh was 
anciently one of the most famous monas- 
teries in Scotland, and here St Morlan 
dedicated himself to God, about the year 
522. The abbacy falling vacant, he was 
raised, against his will, to the vacant dig- 
nity. His inflexible firmness in main- 
taining every point of monastic discipline,^ 
was tempered by the most winning sweet- 
ness and charity, and an unalterable calm- 
ness and meekness. He {H*eached the 
£iith at ^'rling, and in other places near 
the Forth, especially at Falkirk ; but fre- 
quently interrupted his apostolic employ- 
ments to retire among the craggy moun- 
tains of Dumbarton, where he usually 
spent thirty or forty days at once in the 
heavenly exercises of devout contempla- 
tion. He died at his retirement near 
Alcluyd, a fortress on the river Clyde, 
now knqwn as Dumbarton. His death 
is usually placed in the seventh century, 
though some think he flourished later. 
His relics were kept with singular vene- 
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taiion, in a BmwiM chuiRcblof hl9 nuvcf »ftr 
Rosenetth. He wjis also titU<»r taSot of 
the great church of Stirlmg, and hvenurcfi: 
particttUrly at £>unQ)>anon and Fdlkiifk. • 
^ Feb.^. 1685*— On this day died Charlies 
II. after a reign of twenty-ive. years, 
oounliDg from the RestoratifHit and 3d» 
leckoBing from his coronation as king of 
Scots at Scone in January 1650. 

Feb. 10.— This day, in the year 13Q6, 
was distinguished by the slaughter oC ,thfi 
B^ Jbhn Goinyn by Robert Brjiicc^ at^ 
thfe hig^h ^tarin.the convent. of the JUi- 
n^tes : at .Dumfries. The tradition is,' 
t^at on a day* Bruce m^eithe fbUowing: 
fWOfiOBal to, Corny n: ** One of us should: 
be king of Scothmd. Support my title to 
tfae.crovrn, and I inli give you my estate;' 
or give mer your, lands^ and. I will sup|>ort 
youc claim." Coftiyn dgreed to the latter; 
alternative; and.the conditions wer^ drawn, 
up ih,the form of- ^inden^ure, which was 
sealed by {ioth jiftrties, and coo^rmed by. 
their nuitualoathtf 0f fidelity and secresy.; 
Comyn, how^ver^' betrayed the secret toi 
Edward I. .who qUte^onied Binice.onthe 
subject,: and sheVr^ him. ^e. indenture^ 
whtcb.Gdmyn had!given up. Bruce en- 
deivourM' to sooth his; suspicions, and; 
£d)(i(Ard pretended to besatis^ed, although 
privately determined to put Bruce to death 
next iday. . Having intfidvertently Jivowed 
this in a moment -of intoxication, the Earl, 
of Glocester sent a messei^^ to Bruce» 
with twelve pSHcS* and "Ajpair of spurs. 
Bruce toojc the; hint, and fled, sAioeing 
his horse backwards, to prevent his foot- 
steps behig trkck^ in the snow. Having 
arrived at 'Dumfries, where Comyn then' 
wasi he requested an interview iwth • him' 
in Afe; convent t)f the Minorites, ; where 
they accordingly met hNpforfe the .high 
altar.- He there passionately reproached 
Comyji'for' his treachery, who gave "him 
the lie.' -.Provoked by thrs .insufferable 
answer,, Bruce stabbed Comyn with 'his 
dagger V and rushing from the sanctuary,' 
ct^ed ieageri^ for his horse; Lindsay and 
Kil]^atrick,p.who attended himj-perceil^g 
his agikfion, inquired the cause. *< t 
dou1iKt-I4mve slain Comyn,*.* replied Bruce. 
•«YdH^ doubt!** cried KilpaWck, ** I mak 
sickeSff* -and, followed by Lmdsay, he 
rushed fnto t^i^ isanctuary. and. dispatched 
Comyn^ ** I male sicker,** is 'still the 
motto of the Kirkpatrick family. The 
murder df Comyn was undodlbtedly the 
proxim&te. cause of Bruce asserting bis 
right to the crown, as by tbatactlie ofTend- 
ed Edward beyond forgiyehesls. 



i f'ib^ 10«^<' S<» that the qutoy'ne; whether 
it W9S for pitie ^or ^therwayit, I will not 
dfispute, i^ik jomay tooarthim to Olas^w, ■ 
and rem4nyit1>y Him (for the ^ace often 
dayis; lUid cmusit him be transported to 
Edinburgh, wber he was placit in a desert 
logeing neir. tfaa toun-wall and fauzborg . 
thereof, calUt the Kn-k of Field, preparet 
fbr a perverse intent, whilk the ni^cious 
actors performit with their pestilent hands, 
who, perseiving that the pcnson they had > 
gevin himhad no effect, deyy sit this other, 
purpose, td lay graines of gunpoulder with-' 
out and within the hous in great quantity, x 
Bot first they camin, be slight of fy^ keyis,/ 
quyedie to the kingis chal'mer,' wher he was > 
reposing in bed, and his serVand: sleeping - 
nar by ; first, they straught the king sleap- ; 
ingin bed, and nixt his aervaud. They, 
oaust ther dead bodies out in a desert 
yaird,' be a back dur whilk they had pre.^ > 
paret for that purpose ; and then ktndlet ? 
ther trayne-of gunpoulder, whilk 'inflam- : 
xliit'the baill timer of the hous, and trublet ^ 
the walls thereof in. sik- sort, that grate ' 
staynes of the lenth of ten fut, and of the . 
br^th of four.futtis, war fund blawin 
from that hous a fiu way.- This was de- 
vysit to desave the people, to mak them 
beleive that the hous and bodies war de- 
stroyet and brimt be the chahce'd^ sud- 
den fyre, and no otherwayes. Bot Both-' 
^el and dyverse of his men wkr'fbndin and ' 
86ne nar by, to the end ther wick^ 'pur-' 
pose sould not faill to tak efl^t, ta be the' 
progress pf tlnahistorie sail be better knain. ' 
This t3^gictirm°>'^^ ^^ committet the- 
nynth day^ of Februar; tod upoun the' 
fyih day thereafter, Hies'bodie wes; bui^t 
ih the tombe of the Kingis at^-Haly-* 
rudhpus, quy«tlie in the night, without; 
any kind of'solemnitie or murnyng heard 
ainang all the ^ personnel at Court' For* 
within 'twa days therciafter, the queyne' 
past in progress to Sdytown, wher she re-' 
mdynit a few dayis, ^l - the p^likrifent- 
approactiit, which was prodlalmit afore. ' 
He WM a cumtie pnnci, of a fayrer and' 
larK^ stature of bodie, pl^as^nt ih coiin- 
tenanc^ affable yy all men, and devote;' 
Weill exercisit in ipartiair pastytnis up0uh^ 
horse-baipk, as orty prince of iKat eage;' 
bot was salvfcile'^ he could -cbnceil no 
secrete a)tho*'*^t mycht -tend to his awln* 
Weill. . ' ' 

I^nted rot HA10 & BtCWiteOJfr fitatieaers,- 

hargWi RICHARD GlflPFlN & Co. JBooluel.' 
'len, Oioibttw } and soM by &U "BboloeUert in 
Town jnd Uoaonjt. . < ; 
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CRAIGMILLAR CASTLE. 

Londy mansion of the dead ! Where is now thy power and pride ? 

Who eaoi tell thy varied story ? Whence hath fled thine andent glory ? 

All thine ancient fine have fled. Who liv*d in time** disastrous tide- 
Leaving thee in ruin hoary. • ris a moral fbr a story. 
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This fine old ruin, situated on the top 
of a gentle eminence, forms one of the 
most striking features, in evciry view, on 
the south of Edinburgh. It is three miles 
distant from the capital. It has been 
conjectured by the author of Caledonia, 
that if the correct appellation be Craig- 
moil-ard, i. e. a high bare rock in the 
plain, " with a corresponding situation,*' 
it may have obtained this name about the 
year 1020. This castle was in all proba- 
bility erected in the thirteenth century, as 
there is a charter, in Haddington's Collec- 
tions, granted of that date by William, 
son of Henry of Craigmillar, by which he 
gives in pure and perpetual alms to the 
church and monastery of Dunfermline, 
<* a certain toft of land in Craigmillar, in 
the southern part which leads from the 
town of Nidreif to the church of Liber- 
ton, which Henry of Edmonstone holds 
of him." On the castellated wall which 
surrounds the building, is the date 1427. 
The Prestons, in whose family it remained 
for nearly 300 years, acquired it from 
John de Capella in 1374<. William, a 
successor of Sir Symon Preston, was a 
member of the Parliament which met at 
Edinburgh in July 1478 : he had the title 
of Domine de Craigmillar. About the 
time of the revolution, the castle and 
lands were acquired by the distinguished 
lawyer Sir Thomas Gilmour, of whom 
the present proprietor is a descendant. 

In 1477, the Earl of Mar, a younger 
brother of James III., was imprisoned in 
this castle. James V. resided in it during 
the ravages of the plague in Edinburgh, 
and also on other occasions ; and here the 
Queen- Dowager, by permission of his 
constant attendant and guardian Loni 
Erskine» had frequent interviews with the 
young monarch, while his governor the 
Duke of Albany was in France. 

In 1595, this fortress, with others, was 
burned by the English after the battle of 
Pinkie. If we may judge from the style 
of the architecture, the greater part of 
the building seems to have been erected 
about this period. In 1561 the unfortu- 
nate and ill-fated Mary resided here on 
ber return from her beloved France, and 
spent the happiest period of her existence ; 
aOld after the birth of her son she with- 
drew to this favourite residence, to avoid 
the importunities of the covenanters, and 
brood in silence and in sorrow over the 
conduct of her libertine husband. It 
was4iere that she had, with her deceitful 
and double-dealing counsellors, some of 
those dark and mysterious councils which 



terminated in Damley's death and her 
own ruin. So frequently did she repair 
to this beautiful castle, that she erected 
houses for the accommodation of her 
guards and attendants at a short distance, 
which are still known by the name of Little 
France. 

Tliis once formidable fortress, which 
faces the north, is superior to the gene- 
rality of Scotch castles in point of archi- 
tecture and accommodation. It consists 
of a square keep or tower several stories 
high, flanked by turrets, one at each angle. 
Beyond these is an exterior wall thirty 
feet in height, and in some places a deep 
moat or ditch. On the east side of this 
rampart wall, may be seen the arms of 
Cockburn of Ormiston, Congalton of 
Congalton, Moubray of Barnbougle, and 
Otterburn of Redford, with whom the 
Preston family was nearly connected. In 
one comer of the court, over a portal arch, 
are the arms of tlie family, three unicorns 
head-couped, with a cheese-press and 
barrel or tun, a wretched rebus to express 
the name of Preston. There were a great 
number of apartments in Craigmillar 
castle ; and the interior of the large hall, 
though unequal to that of Borthwick, is 
stately. It is well lighted, which is rather 
unusual in old castled— has a semicircular 
ceiling— is thirty-six feet long, and twen* 
ty-two broad, and at the east end has a 
chimney of eleven feet in width. The 
apartment called the dining-room is on 
the south side of this hall, and the stair* 
case which leads to it is very magniflcent. 
The roof of the building was covered with 
lead, which gradually tapers to the topi 
from which the cupola has a most capti- 
vating prospect. The room which it is 
supposed Queen Mary slept in, is in one 
of the upper turrets, measures only seveA 
feet in breadth, and eleven feet in length, 
and has a flre-place with a couple of 
windows; and it is not a little singulaiE^ 
that among the many rooms wliich are said 
to have been occupied by that unhappy 
queen in England, as well as in Scotland, 
most of them are such as a domestic 
would now almost decline sleeping in. 
The modem part of the building is said 
to have been erected about 166), by Sir 
John Gilmour, President of the Court of 
Session, and is now in a greater state of 
dilapidation than the more ancient part 
of the structure. It is a favourite sub- 
ject with artists; and our distinguished 
countryman, Thomson of Duddingstone, 
adorned one of the Exhibitions on the 
Earthen Mound in Edinburgh, with a 
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j^plendid view of it. |n 1788 part of it 
was inhabited ; but the ruinous state of 
Craigmillar at present renders this impos- 
sible, .««_ 

COLONEL MACFARLANE, 

A HIGHLAND TALE. 

{Abridged for the Scots Weekltf Magazine,) 

" No! by the tnemory of my fore- 
fathers,** exclaimed Sir Angus Macdon- 
aid, " I shall show no mercy. What ! 
shall the loyal clan of Macdonald be re- 
proached with abetting Jacobites? Spare 
none — no quarter.** 

" From their appearance,** said young 
Evan Douglas, ** the rebels seem to come 
rather in a hostile than a pacific charac- 
ter.** 

** Indeed ! the beggarly epitome of a 
regiment coming with hostile intentions ; 
in sooth, perhaps, to put to flight our 
gallant adherents; drive off what few 
cattle remain ; and take you as well as 
Flora and myself prisoners !'* 

"No; I do not think they mean to 
$tand on the offensive:— their cause is 
gone, Sir Angus; and were it not for 
the infatuation which clouds their judg- 
ment, they might see that now there is 
not a particle of hope.** 

'' The rebel scouts ! — more true native 
blood has been spilt through tlieir lyild 
enthusiasm, than in the noblest cause 
which ever nerved the arm of a soldier. 
Yes, *tis not a father*s weakness that be- 
wails thy memory, Allan James, — for his 
greatest pride was that you should die in 
the service of your country. That wish 
has been gratified. But why stand we 
here? The cause of our king must be 
maintained. Where are the rebels sta- 
tioned, Evan?** 

" To the right of the pass of Glena- 
mure, resting on tlie wood of Benmore.** 

" It is well, — recall the troops,^we 
shall march to meet the rebels, and, 
with God's assistance, give them a warm 
reception." 

About noon the contending parties met. 
The Royalists were greatly superior to their 
foes in numbers and discipline, and were 
abundantly supplied with ammunition. 
The latter seemed to be actuated by the 
feeling, that on the successful issue of the 
skirmish depended their sole hope of re- 
gaining their own " country.** Their po- 
sition was by no means advantageous ; and, 
though the battle commenced unfavour- 
ably, the contest remained for some time 
doubtful. The followers of Charles knew 



that death was the worst fate that could 
befal them, as the chance of escape would 
lead to a punishment far more dreadful. 
They encountered their foes with un- 
daunted bravery. " Let us avenge the 
good old cause,** was the general feeling ; 
and they dealt their blows with all the 
ferocity of despair. 

Ilieir courage and determination could 
not avail against the numerous Royalists. 
Their ammunition was in a short time ex- 
pended, and they had now nothing but 
their claymores to wield against the mus- 
quetry of their opponents. With this 
weapon, dangerous in close combat, the 
rebels continued to make unpleasant ha^ 
voc in tlie ranks of the Royalists ; but it 
was attended with no permanent advan- 
tage, as every discharge thinned their 
weakened r^nks. Of their principal offi- 
cers a young colonel only remained. Des- 
perately wounded, he at first contemplated 
charging his foes sword in hand, though 
he perished in the attempt ; but the idea 
that he might in happier times be of ad- 
vantage to his sovereign, induced him to 
relinquish his plan. He retreated, and 
slowly but skilfully withdrew towards the 
wood, with such of his troops as could 
join him. 

The Royalists pursued, and offered 
terms of capitulation. A fresh attack was 
the answer. Encompassed on all sides, 
the surviving rebels maintained an un- 
flinching though unavailing struggle ;~-> 
they fell, one by one, the victims of their 
own lion-hearted ness, after fighting witli 
a courage that would have graced a better 
cause. 

. The young officer, Macfarlane, felt as- 
sured Uiat he could not long survive the 
effects of his wound. His followers dis- 
persed,^he proceeded a short distance,— 
and at last fell from his horse owing to 
weakness. He lay for a considerable 
time before he revived, and was gratified 
at finding that some friend or foe had in- 
tentionally or accidentally thrown a cloak 
over him. Remounting his horse, he at- 
tempted to go on, and was proceeding 
through the domain of Sir Angus Mac- 
donald, when, feeling his weakness in- 
crease, he contrived to dismount, and laid 
himself down, a prey to fatigue, irritation 
of mind, and suffering severely from loss 
of blood. 

It happened that this spot was the fa- 
vourite ramble of Flora, the only daugh- 
ter of Sir Angus. Slic had lost her 
mother before she was aware of it, and 
had chiefly rcsidctl with a maiden aunt 
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till she approached womanhood ; but her 
father having expressed a wish for her 
society, she joyfully consented to assume 
the management of his household. Her 
temper, though singular, was amiable :~- 
unaccustomed from her infancy to almost 
any restraint, and being the very idol of 
her aunt, she shunned society, and felt 
peculiar delight in rambling among the 
wild and rugged scenery of the Western 
Highlands, and listening to the legendary 
lore of their superstitious inhabitants. Her 
mind, naturally of a romantic turn, be- 
came more deeply imbued with this feel- 
ing. Her delight was to collect the bal- 
lads and traditionary tales of the bards ; 
and, associated as they were with the 
scenery around, her soul was more than 
ordinarily susceptible of the gentle feel- 
ings of our nature, the sensibilities of 
which are too often polished away by the 
'< refinements of a high state of civiliza- 
tion.** 

Evan Douglas had for a long time been 
the chosen companion of Flora's rambles ; 
and his father, an old brother soldier of 
Sir Angus, was much pleased with the 
youthful intimacy. Evan was of a noble 
family— had ample possessions — was free 
and courageous ; and though he did not 
possess every quality that could adorn the 
man or the soldier, still his attractions were 
enough to have fluttered the fair bosoms 
of half an assembly. From childhood. 
Flora had been accustomed to look upon 
him as a brother, and love him with all 
the disinterested affection of a sister. Her 
innocent heart was unaware of any other 
feeling, though Evan*s glowed with one 
of a more passionate kind. His affec- 
tion for the lovely girl was not to be an- 
nihilated by either time or space ; — " it 
grew with his growth, and strengthened 
with his strength ;" and he ardently looked 
forward to the period when he might call 
' her bis own. 

When our rebel friend was beginning 
to recover from his state of stupor, the 
first object that presented itself to him was 
that of a young and beautiful female, bend- 
ing over him in a compassionate attitude. 
Her look, her smile, seen^ed that of a su- 
perior race of beings ; and &s the white 
dress, carelessly thrown over her, floated 
in the wind, he imagined that Providence 
had sent one of its ministering angels to 
succour him in his forlorn condition; He 
was soon reminded, however, of his error, 
by her gently placing his head on a mound 
of earth, and gliding quickly from the spot. 
He strained his aching sight as she botmd- 



ed through the glen; and when the -figure 
had disappeared entirely, he felt emotions 
which he could not account for. Were 
they inspired by the melting look of ten- 
derness, the soft sigh, that swelled her 
gentle bosom when he first beheld her— 
the thrilling touch of her small white hand, 
as she placed his head on the bank,-— or 
the exquisite expression of pity and sensi- 
bility that animated her beautiful counte- 
nance when she left him ? He was aware 
that he had wandered greatly ; and as he 
had but an indistinct remembrance of the 
last few hours, he thought the figure was 
merely a frail, though beautiful creation 
of his fancy : it was too bright for reality— 
too beautiful for this world. 

Flora soon winged her way home ; and 
she entered her father's room out of breath, 
as he was writing the despatches of the 
skirmish. 

** How now, love, what is the matter?" 

" Oh, rise, father! there is a cavalier 
bleeding to death in the glen; he seems 
like one of those who was engaged in the 
dreadful encounter of Glenamure.'* 

The brave knight, without waiting to 
consider whether he was a jacobite or 
loyalist, instantly sallied forth, with Flora 
and Evan, to offer succour and relief. On 
arriving at the glen, they found the colo- 
nel insensible, and to all appearance dead. 
•* AlasJ** cried Flora, sobbing, " we are 
too late : he must have died since I left 
him, for he had moved from the spot where 
I placed his head." " By his cloak I 
perceive he is a loyalist," said Evan; 
•* there is one more stout heart added to 
the heavy list." " Not yet," observed Sir 
Angus ; " I hope he may recover, and, 
with Flora's nursing, be a staunch de- 
fender of his king and country. But who 
can he be ? These features are too noble 
to belong to an individual of an inferior 
station, and too handsome to escape our 
notice if he was at Glenamure." ** There 
was an officer of the pretender's party who 
fought as if the cause of heaven and earth 
depended on his sword; and these fea- 
tures, imperfectly as I saw them, remind 
me of him," said Evan. Before they had 
time for further examination. Flora, who 
had hurried home, returned with assist- 
ance ; and the soldier was conveyed to 
her father's mansion on a couch. 

The surgeon of the king's forces, who 
had dressed Evan's arm, (he having been 
wounded in the encounter), having re- 
turned to head- quarters, and as no other 
medical assistance could be had, the young 
rebel was placed under the charge of 
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Flora. It did not seem likely, from tbe 
dreadful appearance of his wounds, that 
her attention would be long in request ; 
but, to the astODisbment of e^ery one, by 
unremitting attention, he partially recover- 
edf to the manifest delight of his young 
nurse. In the meantime, however, it was 
discovered from his uniform, (to the vi- 
sible disappointment of Sir Angus), that 
be belonged to 'the opposite party. To 
harbour a rebel— to make his house a re- 
ceptacle for an enemy to his king, was, 
in his opinion, as heinous a crime as any 
in the. calendar. It was treason to afford 
refuge to a Jacobite ; but it was repugnant 
to the laws of his Maker and of morality 
to turn any one out in a helpless condi- 
tion. Honour and conscience had a se- 
vere struggle ; but the feelings of huma- 
nity triumphed over the artificial bonds 
of authority, though he was puzzled as 
he reflected how the entreaties of his 
daughter, and the wounds of the young 
invalid, could obviate royal proclamations 
and acts of parliament He at last de- 
termined to succour his wounded foe till 
a partial recovery might enable him to seek 
another asylum. 

In the mean time, the improving ap- 
pearance of the brave sufferer repaid the 
anxiety of his assiduous attendant, and 
she witnessed his recovery with a deep and 
heartfelt interest. As the energies of his 
mind were gradually developed, he be- 
came more and more engaging. Her soul, 
that first clung to him with all the finer 
qualities of the sex, became fully tempered 
to receive a feeling equally intellectual and 
refined. His large dark eyes gradually 
assumed their wonted brilliancy, and his 
lovely attendant watched unconsciously 
the increasing glow, as it mantled on his 
cheek. At length Sir Angus consented 
to hold some communication with his 
guest, and discovered that he was the son 
of one of his father's companions, and who 
.had fought side by side in the same glo- 
rious cause, and under the same standard, 
that of Prince Rupert, at tbe memorable 
field of Marston Moor. 

The invalid, as he increased in the good 
opinion of his host, improved in health 
and good looks, to the unconcealed satis- 
faction of his romantic physician. She 
evidently entertained feelings of a more 
enthusiastic nature than those^f mere be- 
nevolence and philanthropy ; and the fair 
portion of our readers, (of whom we are 
glad to say the number is increasing), will 
not wonder, that the unsophisticated mind 
of Flora was so engrossed by her patient. 



The situation in which he first attracted 
her attention, when pity and sympathy 
were awakened in his favour ; the gratitude 
seemingly blended with the warmest af- 
fection which beamed from his eyes when- 
ever they turned towards her ; his person, 
which to her enthusiastic judgment was 
the beau ideal of chivalry and romance-— 
all combined to create for him the liveliest 
emotion ; and before Flora was aware of 
it, she loved with all the intensity and 
tenderness that was inherent in her dispo- 
sition. 

It is scarcely possible to imagine a feel- 
ing more innocent and refined, than that 
which seemed the life-spring of her heart. 
Had she, for a moment, reflected on the 
prospect of their future felicity, she would 
have endeavoured to fortify her heart, ra- 
ther than abandon it to the contemplation 
of an object it could never obtain. She 
thought not of the probability of their 
union or separation— the delight of the 
present engrossed every other considera- 
tion ; and love is not a miser, who fore- 
goes the fieeting happiness of the present 
moment, in the anticipation of future 
misery. How she rejoiced to see that 
form, which was lately like a tree pros- 
trated by the winds, lying weak and de- 
fenceless as a new-bom babe, now firm 
and erect, proud in the consciousness of 
superiority; to behold the brow from which 
she had so recently wiped ofiT the clammy 
dews of weakness, now flushed with hope, 
and glowing with returning vigour. 
When she witnessed these effects of her 
care and tenderness, she experienced an 
emotion to which she had hitherto been a 
stranger ; and she blessed Providence for 
having, as it were, appointed her one of 
its agents in rescuing him from the jaws 
of death. But this flow of affection was 
not to remain unruffled. Evan had re- 
peatedly urged on her and Sir Angus, the 
impropriety of the stranger continuing in 
his present asylum. He spoke of the pro- 
bability of the hand of the guest being 
raised against his host How could they 
who had associated in the communion of 
affection, meet in a field of battle, where 
all private feeling must be sacrificed ! 

These arguments influenced the mind of 
the Baronet, but did not cause the imme- 
diate removal of the Colonel. He waa 
now able to leave his room t^whose arm 
could support him so well, as the hand 
which haid so often smoothed his thorny 
pillow ? Flora gladly consented to accom* 
pany him in his rambles. 

It was on one evening when they had 
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wandered towards the very spot where she 
liad beheld him faint and exliausted, that 
he seemed more than usually enthusiastic. 
He spoke of the obligations under which 
she bad placed him, her pleading in his 
, behalf, her unremitting attention especial- 
ly to an enemy, when no amiable hand was 
near to perform any kind and aifectionate 
duties. " Can I ever forget them ? My 
vows of gratitude are registered in heaven, 
where they will remain in evidence against 
me, should I ever prove even cold or un- 
grateful." She glanced with conscious 
belief and unconscious affection, aild lis- 
tened witli an intense anxiety when he 
said, in a tone between gaiety and gravity, 
** that there was one, who, however weak 
he might be in expressing his sense of her 
kindness, would not remain silent or un- 
grateful, of which she would be convinced 
on the following day. " Who can this one 
be?" thought the agitated girl; "he has 
seldom talked of his family, and rather 
avoided the topic. — He had mentioiled the 
doating fondness of his parents: Ah! 
it must be his mother !— He had talked of 
a sister on whose happiness his very exist- 
ence depended: Oh! thought Flora, 
bow sweet, how enchanting it would be 
for his own sister to clasp me in her arms, 
thank me with her own voice !" 

In rapturous expectation she counted 
the dull minutes till the arrival of the 
dearly anticipated being should be an- 
nounced. When the hour approached, 
how her heart fluttered on liearing the 
noise of a carriage. The convalescent 
was present, and she thought he seemed 
restless and impatient : at length the door 
dpened^she looked, expecting to see an 
aged matron, when a young and lovely 
female rushed into the room, and ex- 
claiming "Edward!" threw herself into 
tfi6 arms of the young soldier. " It is 
his sister— his owii sister; how I long to 
t:ksp her to my bosom !** The young 
lady had disengaged herself from the 
colonel's embrace, and as the ardent Flora 
sprang forward towards her, he, in the 
same deep and tender tone that first won 
her heart, said, " Miss Flora Macdonald, 
my wife." " His wife!** she uttered 
ti4th a piercing shriek ; " his wife!" and 
gazing on him with a look fraught with 
love, astonishment, and despair, fell on 
her face. He raised her up, but she was 
of a death-like chill and paleness; the 
fadue veins of her neck seemed as if starts 
ing fVom the skin. He called instantly 
for assistance, and in anotlier moment 
«lie was covered with a crimson dye. 
Her father rushed in, and, calling for his 



child, was just in time to see the la«t ebb 
of life departing ;— she bad burst a 
blood-vessel. For a moment her eye 
beamed with a brilliancy almost super- 
human ; she moved her lips, and at length 
A.'ebly uttered, *• Your forgiveness^ dearest 
lady— one kiss, 'tis the first and tlie last; 
1 have not wronged you." The agonised 
wife parted the clusteriii^ ringlets from ' 
the forehead of the dying girl as she pressed 
her pale lips. The father rushed forward ; 
but the spirit of the injured one bad fled 
to that home where the -selfishneto and 
insensibility of this world cannot enter; 
where purity of thought, and goodness of 
heart will blossom, free from the wither- 
ing blight of deceit, and the anguisli of 
disappointed hope ! 

A RECOLLECTION. 

The arrival of a ship from England fills 
•very heart with anxietv and expectation, 
from the highest official, anticipating do- 
cuments of importance, to the petty dealer^ 
who looks for some addition to bis means 
of barter. There are few so cold as hot 
to desire news from home, (BHtttn), and 
f^wer BtiU so indilfferent to their own in- 
terests, as to be careless of the influence 
his despatches may probably have upon 
their destiny. 

But tiiere are times and occasions in 
which the anticipated signal of arrival Is 
looked for with more intense interests And 
no circumstance, perbaps, was capable of 
exciting deeper feelings, than that whidi 
bad drawn Mordaunt from his sleepleii^ 
couch) and brought hhn to the beach, ere 
yet the first red li^t of dawn lay upon 
the eastern wave. 

With straining eye he ga^ed upon the 
waters, and much and earnestly he com- 
muned with himself. Sometimes be 
paused ; and, whilst every sense appeared 
absorbed in contemplating the trackless 
expanse before him, his view was really, 
turned so completely on himself, as to ex- 
clude all outward objects. 

Five years ago he also had been a wan- 
derer on that deep, and had first anchored 
on this sunny shore ; and wdl he remem- 
bered how, at that moment when his foot 
first pressed the eastern worid, the pang 
of regret smote his breast for tlie loss of 
the very object whose restoratien he was 
now anticipating. And why bounded, 
his heart not& as lightly as it would then 
have bounded at such restoration ? Alas ! 
man's hopes«>nay, sadder still, man's 
affections— ^are as fleeting as time itself! 

He had then attained a more advanced 
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fknoA of fife than it usual with those en- 
tering the militaiy career in India, He 
had heen in the world long enough fo 
^▼e imbibed a passion, which, if not deep, 
was so vivid, tiiat he believed it etemaL 
It was only vradiin the last two short 
months he had begun to suspect the pos- 
sibility of cbi^ge ; and die season of doubt 
had arrived too late. 

, From his very eaiiiest days, Hden Man- 
ners had been the object of his boyish at- 
tadiniient. When these years of boyhood 
had passed away, still she vras die idol of 
his youtfg heart; for a fairer creature, 
more rich in health, gaiety, all the loveli- 
ness of blooming youth, never lighted on 
this earth. He loved her, therefore— that 
is, as well as such a creature could love. 
He delighted in the treasure, for the pos- 
session of which many sighed. But friends 
firowned on that youthful passion ; and his 
destination in life was determined accord* 
ingly. Mordaunt having been attadied 
to some militia regiment in England, en«> 
tered the Company's military service kk 
bis twenty-fifth year. Helen and he part- 
ed, but not before vows had been exchang- 
ed, solemn as vows can be that are not 
aanctiened ; and in one heart at least the 
record never was efihced. 

As years had waned, so successive 
changes had dimmed Helen's prospects, 
as those of her lover brigfatehed. One by 
one her relatives sank into the slumber of 
death ; and among the few that remained 
she dwelt on a scanty competence. With 
Mordaunt the case had been reversed. 
He had made for himself many influential 
friends, vrho had essentially served him. 
His promotion in his regiment had been 
fortunately rapid ; and he had been also 
appointed to one of those offices which 
eometimes render an Indian career delight- 
fuL To do him justice, his first desire 
'was that Helen should share ins prospe- 
jtty and advancement ; and if, sometimes, 
the consciousness that her beauty and 
sweetness would not, to say the least, mar 
the brightness of his course, mingled with 
dte purer dements of his feeling, let the 
carthiness of our nature be remembered, 
and this alloy for^ven. 

To Helen, therefore, he wrote a pas- 
aionate request, that she would venture to 
this distant land for his sake, and find the 
leeward in the devotedness of his love, tfai 
^^grossing of his entire heart. Hden's 
f«w remaining friends still opposed the 
union; but she awoke from the torpid 
melancholy into which frequent sorrows 
had plunged her, bounded once more to 



hope and joy, and resolved on njoinii^ 
the lover of her youth. 

And Mordaunt— «las ! he had recently 
■awakened to the conviction, that a higher 
prize was in his grasp, if he extended his 
band to receive it ; that he might ally him- 
self above his highest hopes, become this 
envy of his rivals, and the superior of his 
equals : and Helen was at hand / — ^Was it 
possible this conviction could touch one 
cord of his bosom that vibrated with other 
than rapturous delight? Mordaunt indulg- 
ed a secret sigh, that the posnble bright- 
ness of his fate bad not earlier dawned on 
his mental view ; and then resolutely en- 
deavoured to fix his thoughts on the 
truth, the tenderness, the loveliness, the 
vivadty of his all but wedded Hden. 

The ship arrived at length ; but it was 
many dajrs after his early walk on the beach 
to look out for her arrival, and he was 
some miles distant from the Presidency 
when he received intelligence, that Helen 
was safdy lodged in the house of the friend 
who had volunteered to receive her. The 
business in which be was engaged, impe^ 
ratively commanded his longer absence; 
and he spent the interval in endeavours to 
shake off the now certam disappointment 
of the ambitious plans he had for one mo- 
ment indulged. 

The compulsive absence, however, end- - 
ed, and be hastened, widi a heart trem->> 
Ming with a tumult of mingled and con- 
flicting emotions, to the abode of his be- 
trothed. " You will find Miss Manners 
in very delicate health,'* said bis friend ; 
'* and your arrival has agitated her consi- 
derably. I almost fear she is not likely 
to encounter the trials of this dimate with 
impunity." 

Mordaunt entered the apartment where 
Helen, in an anxiety that defies descrip- 
tion, awaited his approach. He entered, 
and one glance rooted him to the spot. 
" Great heaven, how you are altered !** 
were the only words of greeting tiiat wel- 
comed the woman who had forsaken 
home, friends, and country for Inm. 

Helen sunk again on the seat from which 
she had risen. The hand that was extend- 
ed, "but not touched, fell cold and power- 
less by her side. She read, with one glance 
in his dismayed eye, all of disappointment 
— «11 of astonishment and displeasure — 
that actually struggled within him. Tha^ 
single sentence had sufficed to tell the 
fltory of the change of both,— A» heart 
and her person. From that moment the 
fbte of the unfortunate was decided. 

It soon began to be rumoured at the 
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Presidency, that matters were not altcv* 
gether in tndn for Mordaunt*8 nuptials, 
-—an event that had been anticipated 
mkiij weeks. There were floating re- 
ports abroad, that his conduct to his 
fiaii^^ had been any thing but man- 
ly and honourable; and it was quite 
certain, that the lady who had received 
Miss Manners no longer opened her door 
to him. Comments soon cease to be whim- 
pered in a isociety not likely to tolerate any 
action so manifestly base; and opinions 
were loudly and broadly eipressed, that 
Mordaunt owed it to the community to 
explain the circumstances under whii^ h6 
was acting. Terrified at the probability 
that this untoward occurrence might ulti- 
mately blast his prospects, Mordaunt flew 
to the highest official authority, and jjlead- 
ed his own cause skilfully. He declared 
he had been willing and eager to fulfil his 
engagements to Miss Manners, and that, 
from some inexplicable caprice, she bad 
rejected him, after undergoing all the fa- 
tigue and privation of so long a voyage for 
the avowed purpose of uiiidng herself with 
him. Andsolie wontheear ofamannot 
much addicted to the practice of separat- 
ing the false from the true, and never able 
to resist an appeal that flattered his own 
desire of superiority. 

In a few weeks Helen Manners lay 
quietly beneath the simple white monu- 
ment on which her name is recorded, and 
very few months bad revolved, when Mor- 
daunt became the triumphant husband of 
the woman whose alliance promised to reft- 
lize his most ambitious dreams. Hitherto 
his course has been prosperous, and this 
episode in his early lii^ has been ybf^o^l^n; 
"-"East India Sketch Book. 



THE SLEEP-WALKER. 

I AM a sleep-walker. At all times of 
the night I am pushing along incbg. over 
the tops of houses without a hat—- but a 
tile under my feet. These peripatetic, or 
rather, these parapetdtic propensities, al- 
though attended with danger, are produc- 
tive of incident 

When I first ento-ed the service of old 
Warble, the professional singer, I endea- 
voured to restrain my ramblings, by at- 
taching my toe to the perpendicular bed- 
post; but to no purpose. One night I 
chanced to '* loose my chains, and flee *' 
down stairs, and entered the parlour some* 
what suddenly, where the melodist was . 
chirping away over a glass of brandy-and- 
water. The untimely appearance of so 



strange a ti^^ acted feaifuUy iipdn the 
sensorium of the haunter of catch-clubs. 
Levelling his spoon, with which he was 
sipping his grateful beverage, at my phy- 
siognomical index or countenance, he took 
reftige, with a shriek, up the chimney. 
Enraged at this brutal assault, and not a 
little staggered, I refreshed mjrself with 
the remainder of the brandy-and-water, 
and proceeded to disengage my insensible 
victim. 

With a feeling of delight did I gloat 
over the person of my prostrate' employer. 
I paid off sundry old grudging scores 
upon his body, — I kicked his well-clad 
ribs violently, till they rattled like reeds,— 
I visited his paunch with amazing pound- 
ings,— I plaited his legs together into a 
true-lover^s knot ; and, after having forced 
his wig into the epiglottis, or windpipe, I 
relinquished any further attendance upon 
him, and prbceedcfd up stairs to repose. 

It were a tedious tale to recount the 
adventures to which this restless pecu- 
liarity of mine has, even in the prime of 
youth, introduced me. I have wandered 
over the hou8e-top,^I have grovdled in 
the gutters,— I have paraded the parapets, 
—I have discovered myself seated on a 
convenient chimney-pot,— «nd I havebeoi 
shot at as a bird of strange and fearful 
omen. Upon one occasion, as I was per- 
ambulating some contiguous premises, my 
foot slipped— I pierced a spacious skylight 
and arrived like lightning, without a con- 
ductor, in the presence of a herd of wwk- 
ing washerwomen, all plunging and wring- 
ing their hands, and shaking their elbows, 
and plying their tongues most vociferous- 
ly. My presence had no other mischiei^- 
ous effect, than that of deranging the ner- 
vous system of these ladies, and of scaring 
an otherwise sedentary cat into the boil- 
ing, but unfortunately uncovered, copper. 
After taking something short, by vray of 
refreshment, with these pleasing nymph% 
I made my best bow, and retreated by the 
same orifice through whidi I had inv^un- 
tarily appeared, to my own dormitory. 

llie only refreshment or repose I am 
enabled to enjoy, is while I can continue 
awake : I am undone if I sink into slum- 
ber. If I had been the bare m die fable, 
the tortoise never would have won the 
race. I should have distanced that amphi- 
bious animal, at the same time that I took 
my nap out. But my eyes grow heavy, 
—I am exhausted,— I am falling asleep, 
and must prepare to go out for a long 
walk.— Good night I'-^Comic Mag, 
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No. V. 
Maey, Qiteen of Scotland. 



FaOM the momeDt of Mary*s bhrth, 
(daughter of James V. and Mary of 
Guise), which happened on the 7th De- 
cember 1542, to that of her expatriation, 
she was surrounded as a prisoner, or trans- 
lierred to various places of strength and 
comparative security. After her corona- 
tion, she was allowed to remain for two 
years in Stirling castle, in charge of the 
Earls of Livingstoun and Mar; but, as 
there were some fears lest this fortress 
should prove inadequate to her personal 
safety, she was removed to an island on 
the lake of Monteith, which, by its posi- 
tion, seemed to bid defiance to any hostile 
attempt 

During her seclusion in Inchmahome, 
her education was sedulously attended to, 
and she was instructed in the Latin, 
Greek, and Italian languages, when her 
studies were interrupted by the i^ppear- 
ance of three French gallies in the Clyde. 
She was precipitately removed to the 
castle of Dumbarton, and from that ro- 
mantic spot, whose beautiful and majestic 
scenery has been immortalised in Scotch 
song, quietly embarked for her adopted 
country, France^ attended by her curators 
and nominal tutor— Erskine^ prior of 
Inchmahome, and Scott the parson of 
Balmacellan. The real charge of her 
tuition devolved on Iter nurse, a woman 
of the name of Kemp, to whom a liberal 



grant was afterwards iiiade by the^CKHrBf 
and her kinswoman and governess the 
Lady Fleming,; natural daughter of Jamea 
IV. Over them Mary of Guise- presided 
with all the vigilance of maternal anxiety, 
guided by a discriminating superior intel- 
ligence. 

The education which Mary received in 
France did not consist in being trained in 
habits of frivolity and dis^patioo ; her in- 
structors inspired her with a generous am- 
bition to excel in classical studies and li- 
beral pursuits. Fprtunately for the youth- 
ful queen, learning in France held a reiil, 
not an imaginary sceptre. There, the ac- 
complished scholar, by. the exercise of su- 
perior intellect, was preferred to a sort of 
independent nobility— the more honour- 
able, as it was exempted from the adula- 
tion imposed on the professed courtier. 

The arrival of Mary at B est was an 
interesting epocj; in her life. Hitherto 
she had lived with ber^«r Maries^ via. a 
niece of Cardinal Beaton; the second 
Mary, daughter of Lord Fleming for- 
merly mentioned; the third was Mary 
Livingstoun, daughter of one of Mary's 
curatory; and the fourth, Mary Seaton, 
daughter of the Earl of $eaton, one of the 
most faittiful adherents to her fortune ; but 
as she was invested with the prerogatives 
of sovereignty, this asterly communion 
was in a manner dissolved. In the palace 
of St Germain en Laye, ample acommoda- 
tion was provided for her suite ; and she 
herself, inconsequence of thearrangements 
of Henry, King of France, was conducted 
to a convent, in which were usually placed 
the girls of royal or illustrious birth dur- 
ing the elementary stages of education. 
During her stay in the convent, a report 
reached the King of France that Mary 
would become a saint upon earth, which 
occasioned her removal from this scene of 
happiness. The execution of this man- 
date brought tears into her eyes; and so 
congenial were the habits of the pious 
ladies to Mary*s disposition, that she aiU 
lowed no opportunity to escape of re- 
visiting the sisters of the community, and 
gladly employed her elegant needle in em- 
broiderinj^'an altar-piece for the chapel of 
their convent In the palace, the Marie* 
continued to be her constant companions^ 
and nothing was omitted to stimulate her 
exertions, or increase her diligence. 
Music was at this epoch rarely cultivated 
as a science ; and it was not till a late 
period that she was taught to play on the 
viiginals and clavichord. 

Slie Mas early accustomed to the cere- 
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tmmy of recciiriDg atid dnmiMng tisitors^ 
and taugbt to dit^nse tmiles long before 
she could confer iiivours, aod, aknoat be^ 
fore fibe bad quitted the nursery, to enact 
the pageant of the future queen. Though 
a strict application to acquire a knowledge 
of etiquette was enjoined by Mary*s poll- 
tieol instructors, it was not allowed to in- 
terfere ^th her education, which was en- 
trusted to 1^ most able teachers. In 
rhetoric she was assisted by Fouchain, and 
her predilection to poetry was encouraged 
by Rdnsard. It is not known when she 
cooinlenced her lessons with Buchanan ; 
but th^re can be little doubt that she was 
indebted to this person for assistance in a 
latin composition in favour of female 
le«rning, which she recited at the Louvre 
in presence of a numerous assembly. 

In 1558, the ceremony of betrothing 
was celebrated between Mary and the 
Dauphin, with decoroua privacy, in the 
Louvre; and the youthful couple, con- 
ducted by the kings of France and Na- 
varre, plighttd their faith in the presence 
of the cardinal of Lorrain. In five days 
afterwards Mary became his wife. She 
bad just entered her sixteenth year. Her 
Mature rose above the French standard ; 
but so perfect was the symmetry of her 
person, and to graceful were her move- 
ments, that even this lofty height gave her 
an air of mingled digpiity and elegance, 
which heightened her attractions. 

It is unnecessary to give any detail. of 
her husband's reign in France. Suffice 
it to say, that be soon died, leaving her a 
childless widow. In consequence of ar- 
rangements, the youthful Mary was in- 
duced to leave France, and embark £9r 
her native but barbarous lan^. At Calms 
die lingered only six days ; but the solemn 
farewell was at length pronounced, the last 
glance was exchanged between the fHends 
she so dearly loved. " Habitually snper- 
iititious, in embarking for the royal galley 
Mary was appalled by the mournful 
spectacle of a vessel striking against the 
pier, and sinking to rise no more. Over- 
whelmed with the sight, the unhappy 
queen exclaimed, * Ah, God ! what fktal 
omen is thb for a voyage !' Theh, rush- 
ing towards the stern, she knelt down, 
and, covering her face, sobbed aloud, 
* Farewdl! France, farewell! I shall 
pever, never see thee more !' Repeatedly 
she raised her eyes, to steal ano^er and 
another glance of that shore she had for 
ever left ; and of^»n sobbed aloud, ' adieu 1 
France, adieu !' In this attitude she re^ 
(naiiied, till the approach of night com- 



pelled her to change ber station; When 
she exclaimed with imfiassioned emotion, 
* The hour is then arrived when I must 
lose sight of thee, thou dearest country ! 
A dark veil conceals thee from my eyes. 
Adieu then, most beloved land, adieu !* 

Such were the feelings under which 
Mary left that -coontry, which she had 
ample reason Ibr considering as the place 
of her nativity; and the f<^owing verses, 
which have been eulogized by Ronsard, 
are a good index of her feelings :— 

Farewell to the^ thou pleanoit diore. 
The loved, the cherished hawe to roe 
Of infant joy— a dream that's o*er ; 
Farewell ! dear France, farewdl to thee. 

The sail that wafts m^ bears away 
From thee but half my soul aUme ; 
] ts fellow half will fondly stay. 
And back to thee has faithful flown. 

I trust it to thy gentle care ; 
For all that here remains with me, - 
Lives but to think of all that's there. 
To love^ and to remember thee. 

On the 19th of August 1561 Mary 
arrived in Scotland, and her entry into 
the capital wgs hailed with enthusiastic 
loyalty. Mary, under a cheerful aspect, 
concealed an aching heart : her pr^udlces 
and education had induced ber to regai4 
with disgust those whom she view^ in 
the light of heretics ; and she continued 
for a long time fearful, that poison, or 
some envenomed spell, should devote her 
to a lingering death. Time and experi^ 
ence, how«rer, mitigated her alarm*; and 
it was with pleasure tliat she saw her 
uncles and the Duke of Damville in* 
vited on the foUowiog Sunday to a civic 
banquet ; with so little strictness was tlutt 
day then observed in this country, and so 
much more difficult is it to supersede Iw^ 
bits than (pinions. 

It is unnecessary to give any detail of 
the interview w^ch she -condesc^ided 
to have witk Knox, in which his warmest 
panegyrists admit that he evinced a total 
aversion to any thii^ resembling polite^ 
ness. Mary soon found, that her anta- 
gonist was a man who had little regard 
for female delicacy in the langui^e in 
which he addressed his congregation in. 
reference to her. If ever there was im^ 
perium in imperio, it was imbodted an 
tliis individual. He issued circular letters^ 
requiring all who professed the true re-» 
Hgion, or were concerned for the preser- 
vation of it, to assemble at the trial of 
two individuals, wlio were to be tried for 
interrupting the cdebratum of mass in 
Holyroodhonse, during the absence of 
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th« qii«eft« F^r thb ofitetiee Knox wm 
tri^ ; but bis judges, according to Ro- 
bertson, were zealous protestants, the very 
men who, during some recent commo- 
tions, had openly resisted and set at de- 
fiance the queen's authority. He was 
acquitted of course ; which " shows the 
unsettled state of government in that age, 
the low condition to which regal autho- 
rity was then sunk, and the impunity with 
which subjects might invade those rights 
of the crown which are now held sacred.** 

In the course of various matrimonial 
negociations, Mary had not overlooked 
the eligibility of her cousin Lord Dam- 
ley, whose father had married the niece 
of Henry VI 11., and who, after Mary, 
Was the presumptive haress to the crown 
•f England. To consolidate these claims 
to the English succession, appeared not 
even to cardinal Lorrain a contemptible 
speculation : Lethington patronized, nor 
could his kinsman Morton be averse to 
H ; but to Murray, who would have be- 
come a papist to please Elisabeth, the 
jiroposal was highly displeasing. Ran- 
dolph, the English resident, who was 
hardly consummate enough in his knavery 
for the queen of England, echoes tiie 
sentiments of Murray in a letter to Cecil ; 
but it is in vain to try the morality of am- 
bassadors by that o£ mankind. 

Though the belief is general that the 
marriage of Mary with Damley was the 
result of passion, there are many reasons 
^ coming to an opposite conclusion. 
By this connexion, she was enabled to 
strengthen her political position against 
the crafty Elizabeth, and it was the una- 
nimous wish of her subjects that she 
should marry. She had evidence that 
she could not overlook, that, however 
desirable as king, he was in many as- 
pects unfitted for that of husA>and. The 
passion in which it is said Mary indulged, 
bttmed for the long period of sixteen 
monUis; though some historians affirm, 
that there was not a particle of this foelkig 
towards Darnley. It is nevertheless true, 
that this nobleman possessed all the ex- 
terior accomplishments which are so apt 
to captivate the hearts of the female sex ; 
and instances of the truth of this remark 
are not unknown, even in this cold cal- 
culating age. 

It is not a little singular, that whether 
she indulged the fond hope of being court- 
ed for herself rather than her crown, or 
wl^ed to prolong this delightful period, 
she refused the ring^ which, according to 
the custom of the time, Damley offered 



ts Ite toktn oC patsioii. Tb»interforBiioi 
of the queen of England, who at beut^ 
if she had any at all, was favourable to 
th« connexion, began to let Darnley's 
mother feel the weight of her power by 
committing her to the tower, and recaM- 
ing Lord Lennox and her son from Scot- 
land, may have induced Mary to bring 
this affiiir to a conclusion. The messaga 
was received by the former with respect^ ' 
by Mary with tears, and the foolish Dam- 
ley with contempt. 

On the 29th of July ]66d, at half-past 
six in the morning, the marriage of Mary 
and Darnley was celebrated by the Dean 
of Rcstalrfg, in her own chapel, according 
to the rites of the Romish cburdi, the 
banns of wliich had been proclaimed in 
the cathedral of St Giles. Her thoughtless 
spouse, instead of going with her to mass, 
retired to pursue Ids fi^rourite pastime of 
hunting. 

This connexion did not exist long before 
Darnley*s character (whoae intufferabU 
insolence had already alienated, and even 
disgusted, many of the respectable portion 
of the nobility), began to shew itself in 
its true colours. His conduct even to- 
wards his wife was such as eventually to 
disgust her; and her afieedons becaikM 
totally estranged. It was in vain that 
Mary absolved Damley from a participa- 
tion in RJzdo's murder, and reiterated 
the assurance of forgiveness : by no con- 
descension could she reconcile Damley to 
himself, or screen him from public con- 
tempt. 

AOaid of the tudbalent, factious, and 
traitorous noblemen by whom she was 
surrounded, the Scottish queen, by the 
advice of her Privy-council, withdrew to 
the castle of Edinburgh, where she was 
safoly brought to bed of a son, on tfao 
1 9th of June, whose birth, though happy 
for the whole kingdom, was unfortunatef 
to her alone. Elizabeth, on receipt of 
this event, shed tears ; but the motive wa» 
concealed within her own bosom. She, 
however, accepted Mary*s invitation to 
stand godmother, by proxy, to her child. 
Mary, who had always been partial to 
pomp and ostentation, owing to her early 
education, reserved to gratify this feeling 
at the baptism of her boy, which was about 
to be celebrated. Her maternal emotions, 
however, were not a Kttle affected by the 
warm deshre of her protestant subjects that 
he should be nurtured in evangelical prin- 
ciples. Unwilling to irritate a congratu- 
latory deputation from the General Assem- 
bly, headed by the superintendant of Lo- 
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tbimiy «he Ordered, the intot prince to be 
presented to tbe deputi^ and with her 
wonted grace placed him in the arms of 
the superintendent. But though the 
queen gratified the puritans thus far, the 
Uiptismal ceremony was performed accord- 
ing to the Roman rites, within her own 
chapel* without the attendance of any pro- 
testant lords ; and the Countess of Argyle, 
who represented the queen of England^ 
having carried the child in her arms into 
the idolatrous temple, was afterwards 
obliged to do public penance in the kirk 
of Edinburgh. Damley, according to 
Buchanan, declined attending, because 
the queen would not give hii^ a suit of 
clothes ; but it has been ascertained, that 
his expense in this respect was at least 
equal to that of Mary. 

A detail of matrimonial squdi>bles, even 
between kingly individuals, is never a gra- 
tifying subject for the historian. Darnley, 
whom no condescension could restore to 
his seizes, actually proposed to abandon 
his country, to wander like a desolate and 
proscribed being ; but his father, who 
never possessed .much prudence, advised 
hit son .to abstain from .such an insane 
design. Darnley shortly afterwards was 
attacked by the small-pox» which had the 
effect of rendering him mild and penitent. 
Mary, ever anxious, to heal the breach 
which had so long subsisted,^-and his be- 
haviour was such that hardly any woman 
but herself would have overlooked,— dis- 
carded her resentment* .and even lavished 
on the unworthy creature the most sopth- 
iog attentions. On his partial recovery, 
he Vfas removed to Edinburgh, and placed 
in a house called the Kirk of Field, the 
air of which was salubrious, though the 
situation is not solitary, as Robertson 
states. On Sunday evening Mary left 
her husband at eleven o'clock at night ; 
and in the cour^ of the following morn- 
ing the hquse in which the king lay was 
blown up by gunpowder. 

Mary's popularity, whic^i had been shak- 
ing, e^[>ecially y^Uh the protestants, fell to 
pieces on her ill-assorted marriage with 
BpthwelL Though her connexipn with 
Darnley was ill-advised, that with Both- 
well may be considered unjustifiable;—* 
though it must be admitted that it is 
much easier to raise objections thau give 
advice. At Carberry-hill, when she and 
Both well met the confederate noblemen, 
she was induced to surrender to them, by 
whom she was confined in the Castle <^ 
Xiochleven. There she abdicated the 
throne, transferred it to her son, and ap- 
pointed the Earl of Murray regent; but 



as her sii^iature to these deeds was com- 
pulsory, Mary was resolved to keep faith 
only till she could break it. After re- 
nuuning in confinement for some time, 
she contrived to escape, and in a few days 
found herself at the head of six thousand 
troops. In as short a time did she see 
her gallant army routed, and, against the 
advice of her kinsman, threw herself into 
the arms of her mortal enemy Elizabeth, 
who had invited Mary, while in Lochleven, 
to take refuge in England, and promised 
to give her such a reception as was due to 
a queen, a kinswoman, and an ally. Her 
infatuation in relying on this unmatched 
specimen of duplicity, was as invincible as 
it is unaccountable ; and though she had 
slender grounds for expecting that her 
subjects would act mercifully towards her, 
it seems strange that she did not attempt 
to escape to France, where she would 
have been a thorn in the side of her ene- 
mies, especially Elizabeth. 

During her residence of nineteen years 
in England, the severity of her confine- 
ment was increased. Elizabeth, uneasy 
as long as ^er beautiful rival existed, 
at last determined to bring the drama to 
a conclusion. After a trial, which was 
conducted with a total disregard of law 
and justice, Mary was condemned to ^be 
beheaded. On being informed that she 
was to die, she expressed sonne surprise, 
that the queen her sister should have con- 
sented to her death. Her request to see 
her almoner was denied by the Earl of 
Kent* who recommended the Dean of Pe- 
terborough to her ; and when she declined 
his assistance, observed, with the brutality 
of a border marauder, <*.Your life is the 
death of our religion, as your death shall 
be its life.'* In her preparations for her 
latter end, she behaved with the utmost, 
propriety, and evidently exulted that she 
was to suffer for her constancy in the ca- 
tholic faith. Her ruling passion, the pride 
of royalty, continued to operate to the last 
hour of her life, and she issued from her 
chamber clad in princely robes. She re-, 
quested that some of her servants might 
witness her last moments ; and perceiving 
that the Earls of Kent and Shrewsbury 
demurred, tears of indignation started to 
her eyes,, i^ she exclaimed, ** 1 am cousin 
to your queen, and descended of the royal 
blood of Henry the Seventh, dowager 
queen of France, anointed queen of Scot- 
land." 

Though the symmetry of her form had 
long been destroyed, her complexion was 
still fine; her countenance retained all its 
touching sweetness of expression; and 
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whilst the warrant for her execution vrsA 
reading, she smiled with perfect compo- 
sure. 

The Dean of Peterborough, who seemed 
almost as zealous in his Tocation of 
proselytism as John Knox, then addressed 
the queen on her religious errors, to which 
she replied, •* that her opinions were fixed 
and unchangeable.** He persisted in 
reading an English prayer, while the queen 
and her attendants repeated one in Latin, 
from the office to the Virgin. After this 
Mary prayed in English for the afflicted 
church, the queen of England, and for her 
son. Then, having pronounced forgive- 
ness on the executioner, she desired her 
maids to bandage her eyes, and bidding 
them farewell, laid her head on the block, 
softly repeating the words. In Domine con* 
JidOy I trust in the Lord. The fatal stroke 
was then given, and in a moment the cry 
of " So perish the enemies of Queen 
Elizabeth," received from the Earl of 
Kent a responsive amen. During this 
mournful spectacle, a little favourite dog, 
starting from the robes under which he 
had been concealed, sought by his caresses 
to restore animation to the corpse; and 
lying down between the headless shoulders, 
moaned piteously as he licked the blood 
of his devoted mistress. 

Touched by this instance of brute sym- 
pathy, the executioner suffered him to 
keep his place, and even the Earl of Kent 
shewed to the poor animal an indulgence 
denied to the last moments of the unfor- 
tunate Mary. Two days after, the dog 
died, as it was believed, of grief. It is 
worthy of remark, that the statesmen and 
courtiers who had discarded all faith in 
human attachments, honoured this trait 
of animal fidelity, which was mentioned in 
the official account transmitted to Lord 
Burieigh. 

Such was the melancholy fate of the 
beautiful, the amiable, the accomplished 
Mary Stuart, in the forty-fifth year of her 
age. She was, says Camithers, descend- 
ed from the ancient and illustrious line of 
a hundred and eight Scottish monarcbs ; 
she was herself a queen, when only a 
week old ; she was educated in the politest 
court of Europe ; and was endowed with 
all the graces that nature could lavish on 
a human form. Her incomparable beau- 
ty, her majestic stature and symmetry, 
her raven hair and fine complexion, her 
brilliant and expressive eyes, her melodi- 
ous voice, her easy and dignified air, walk, 
and gesture, attracted and fixed the ad- 
miration of every beholder. Her mental 



talents were no less eininefit Hef uti* 
derstanding was clear»-her judgment pe- 
netrating^-her spirit lofty— ^ber applica- 
tion vigorous— her learning respectable*^ 
her taste elegant—her ear for music was 
just and refined— she sung and played 
upon the lute with uncommon skill. 
Her manners were gentle^^her temper 
cheerful— her conversation easy and flow- 
ing — ^her wit polite— her information va- 
ried. 

Her body, after being embalmed, was 
placed in a superb coflSn ; and, after an 
interval of six months, interred in the 
cathedral of Peterborough, where the ftil- 
lowing inscription for some time remain- 
ed:— 

'* Mary Queen of Scots, a king's daugh- 
ter, the French king's widow, near kins- 
woman to the Queen of England, and 
next heir to the crown, adorned with 
royal virtues and pf kingly mind ; often, 
but in vain, demanding the privilege of a 
prince : by barbarous and tyrannical cruel- 
ties, the ornament of our age, and a right 
princely light, is extinguished ; and by one 
and the same infamous judgnoent, both 
Mary Queen of Scots (to a natural death) 
and all surviving kings (being made com- 
mon persons) are doomed to a civil death, 
—a strange and uncouth grave, where the 
living are shut up with the dead.** 

This inscription, however, was soon 
afterwards taken down ; it contained too 
many unpalatable truths for Elizabeth and 
her ministers. James, on his accession to 
tiie throne of England, desired that a 
public funeral ceremony should take place 
at Peterborough, which was celebrated 
with suitable splendour. Nine years after- 
wards, the king ordered the body to be re- 
moved from Peterborough, and rehaterred 
in the chapel of Henry VII., where a 
splendid monument was erected to her 
memory. Tableta of marble were placed 
on the north and south sides of this splen- 
did tomb, and on the cornices. These 
contain an epitaph, (for which we refer 
our readers to *< Collections relative to the 
Funeral of Mary Queen of Scots,**) stat- 
ing her royal descent and kingly relations ; 
her extraordinary endowmenta, both of 
body and mind ; the troubles of her lifb; 
her constancy in religion ; and her reso- 
lution in death. 



NATURAL HISTORY.— No. VII r. 

SEALS. 

Seals are very numerous on the coast, 
and at this season a number may be seen 
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Any wtnn 6t^ you nmke an excursion up 
.the Sound of Ocbil. We shoot them oc- 
mdoually ; the skin mukes a water«proof 
4X>yenng, and the fat affords an excellent 
fikl for many domestic purposes. It is 
difficult, however, to secure the animal, 
for numbers ere shot and few got. The 
•head is the only place to strike them ; for 
even when mortally wounded in the body, 
they generallly manage to escape. This 
fact we have ascertained, from finding 
.then^ dead on shore many days after they 
were wounded, and at a considerable dis- 
4anc9 from the place where they had re- 
jCMved the bullet. I shot one last autumn 
At the mouth of the river, and a fortnight 
afterwards he was taken up in the neigbr 
hourhood of Dhuhill. There could be no 
doubt as to tlie identity of the creature, for 
on opening him to extract the oil, a rifle- 
^1, such as I use, of the unusually small 
siie of fifty-four to the pound, was lodged 
.in his lungs. Unless when killed out^ 
jight, tliey sink instantly ; and I have seen 
i)^ sea dyed with blood, to an extent that 
proved how severely the seal had been 
;WOunded, but never could trace him ftur- 
ther. 

Formerly, when seal-oil and skins were 
valuable, some persons on the coast made 
the pursuit of the animal a profession. 
There is one of those persons living near 
'the Sound, a miserable, dwarfish, red- 
bearded wretch, whom you would consider 
hardly equal to grapple with a salnoon; 
.and yet he secures more seals than any 
hunter in the district. His method of ef- 
fecting it is singular : he uses neither gun 
nor spear, but kills the animal with a short 
Jliludgeon loaded at the end with lead. 

Adjacent to the seal-killer*s residence 
ther^lsa large rock, uncovered at half- 
tide, and this appears Uie most favourite 
-haunt for the animal to bask upon. The 
rock is easily approached from the main 
limd, and on a sunny day, when the wind 
ikvours the attempt, the hunter, undress- 
■ed, and armed with his bludgeon, silently 
winds among the stones, and steals upon 
his sleeping prey. Wary aa^the creature 
is, the Red Dwarf seldom fails in sur- 
prising him, and with astonishing expert- 
ness generally despatches his victim with 
a single blow. 

The number he kills annually proves 
his extraordinary success. If the first 
blow fails, an event that seldom happens, 
the dwarif is in considerable danger. 
When attacked, and especially at such a 
distance .from the water as renders his 
escape doubtful, the seal will turn with 



Amazmg ferocity on the assailant. If it 
be an old one, in case his first essay is un^ 
successful, the dwarf declines the combat, 
and flies from his irritated enemy ; but the 
cubs are taken without much difficulty. 

Last summer I was witness to a curi-r 
pus scene. Running through the Sound of 
Ochil in my hooker, at a short distance 
from me I observed several men, who 
appeared to be practising a quadrille over 
the thafts and gunnels of a row-boat; 
they never rested for a moment, but con* 
tinned jumping from stem to stern, and 
springing from bench to bench. Struck 
by the oddity of their proceedings, I eased 
away the sheets and ran down upon 
them : I was a welcome ally as the result 
proved. It turned out, that having es- 
pied a seal and her cub sleeping on the 
sand, they had procured an old musket, 
and rowed over to attack them: they 
were partially successful, and seized the 
cub before it could reach its native ele- 
ment, although the dam rendered all as- 
sistance possible to relieve the young one. 
Having placed their prize in the boat, 
they were returning, followed by the old 
seal, who kept rising beside them, attract- 
ed by the cries of the cub : after many 
bootless attempts, their gun at last cxt 
ploded, the ball entered the seal's head, 
and for a moment she seemed dying. The 
captors, seizing her by the tail and fins, 
with a united exertion dragged her into 
the boat; but this exploit had nearly 
ended in a tragedy. Stunned only by 
the wound, the animal instantly recover- 
ed, and, irritated by pain and the cries of 
her cub, attacked its captors fiercely : every 
exertion they could make was necessary 
to save them from her tusks, , and their 
oars were too long and clumsy to enable 
them to strike her with efiTect. I came 
most opportunely to the rescue, and, by 
driving a carabine bullet through the seal's 
brain, brought the battle to a close. Never 
was the old saw of " catching a Tartar" 
more thoroughly exemplified ; An4 though 
we laughed at their terror-stricken coun- 
tenances, the deep incisions made in the 
oars and gunnels by the tusks of the en- 
raged animal, showed that gaihpading 
with an angry seal is any thing but plea- 
sure.— »^tW Sports of the West, 

Cure for £listers,^The old man lanced 
them, and then applied the cuticle which 
covers a sheep's kidney, and which is very 
similar in appearance and effect to what 
we call " gold-beater's leaf." This pre- 
vented the heel from being frayed by tlie 
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stocking.. To the remainder of the foot, 
he rubbed a hot mixture of tallow and 
whisky ; and his remedy was '* the sove- 
reignest thing on earth,*' for in twelve 
hours the cure was effected.— fiTi^t^ Sports 
oftke West* 

Mode of Preserving Beef. ^The Jews in 
Morocco preserve their beef in the follow- 
ing manner :•— They cut.it first clean off'the 
bone and sinews, and then rub it well with 
salt for about an hotir, it being afterwards 
soaked in oil mixed with garHc : it is then 
placed out in the sun to dry for a few 
hours, and subsequently boiled in oil. 
Whai it gets cold, the meat becomes ex- 
tremely hard, and it is put into a jar, and 
covered over with the oil in which it has 
been boiled: in this state it will keep 
good for years, provided the oil is of good 
quality. 

Bells in /n}i«.-— While noticing the cus- 
toms of inns in this country, I ought not 
to omit to notice, that we have found bells 
altogether dispensed with since leaving 
Albany. We understand that American 
waiters are not fond of being called by 
the sound of a bell ; and that, unless ip 
the large towns, we shall hardly see them 
anywhere. Bells, however, are not in 
universal use over Europe. They are 
more frequent in England than in any 
other country. Even in France they are 
very far from being general. In Turkey 
there are none. As Lord Byron tells us, 
** Turkey contains no bells, and yet men 
dine." There are neither posts nor cur- 
tains in that part of the country where we 
are travelling, nor even the means of put- 
ting up a canopy or covering to exclude 
MghU'-^StuarCs Three Years in North 
America, 

The Delights of an African Village.^-' 
Independent of the continual fluttering of 
pigeons, which roost close to our ears, the 
bleating of sheep and goats, and the bark- 
ing of nimierous half-starved dogs, we are 
still more seriously annoyed by the inces- 
sant clatter of women's tongues, which 
pursues us everywhere, and which, I really 
believe, nothing less than sickness or death 
on their part can effectually silence. The 
shrillness of tbehr voices drowns the bleat- 
ing of the sheep and the yelling of the 
canine race ; and notwithstanding all my 
brother's exertions, seconded by those of 
our people, their noise in this town has 
constancy distuibed me during my illness. 
•^'Lander''s Niger, 

A Child — is a man in a small letter, 
yet the best copy of Adam Ytefore hee tasted 
of Eve, or the apple ; and hee is happy. 



whose small practice in the world can only 
vnite his character. Hee is nature's fresh 
picture newly drawn in oyle, which lime 
and much handling dimmes and defaces. 
His soule is yet a white paper, unscHb- 
bled with observations of the world, where- 
with at length it becomes a blurred note- 
booke. He is purely happy, because he 
koo^vs no evile, nor hath made meanes by 
sinne to be acquainted with misery, tie 
arrives not at the mischtefe of bemg wise, 
nor endures evils to come by foreseeing 
them. He kisses and loves all, and, when 
the smart of the rod is past, smiles on his 
beater. Nature and his parenU alike 
dandle him, and 'tice him on with a bait 
of sugar to a draught of wormewood. 
He playes yet like a young prentice the 
first day, and is not come to his task of 
melancholy. All the language he speakes 
yet is teares, and they serve him well 
enough to expresse his necessity. His 
hardest labour is his tongue, as if he were 
loth to use so deceitful an organ ; and he 
is best company with it when he can but 
prattle. Wee laugh at his foolish sports, 
but his game is our earnest; and his 
drums, rattles, and hobby-horses, but the 
emblems and mockery of men's businesse. 
His lather hatk writ him as his own little 
story, wherein hee reades those dayes of 
his life which he cannot remember, and 
sighes to see what innocence lie has out- 
lived. The elder he grows he is a staire 
lower from God, and, like his first father, 
much worse in his breeches. He is the 
Christian's example, and the old man's re- 
lapse : the one imitates his purenesse, and 
the other falls into his simpKcitude. 
Could hee put off his body with his little 
coate, he had got eternity without a bur- 
then, and exchanged but one heaven for 
another."— jBwAop Earle. 

Cherokee Newspaper.^- A printing-pres^ 
has been established for several years ; and 
a newspaper, written partly in English 
and partly in the Cherokee language, has 
been sucoessAiUy carried on. This paper, 
called the Cherokee t'hoenix, is written en- 
tirely by a Cherokee, a young man under 
thirty. It had been surmised that he was 
assisted by a white man, on which he put 
the following notice in the paper :— <* No 
white has any thing to do with the ma- 
nagement of our paper. No other person, 
whether white or red, besides the osten- 
sible editor, has written, fit)m the com- 
mencement of the Phcenix, half a column 
of matter which has appeared under the 
Editorial head. "—S^<var('« Three Years in 
North America^ 
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TO OUR READERS. 



Tub Conductors of the Scots Weekly Magazine have, 
since the very commencement of the Work, been anxious to 
. devote its pages, as far as possible, to the elucidation of every 
thing connected with the Manners, Customs, Traditions, His- 
tory, and Literature of Scotland ; and they have much reason 
to congratulate themselves that this attempt on their part has 
been duly appreciated on that of the Public. The extensive 
circulation with which they have been honoured shews that 
<< the ancient spirit is not dead," and that though the Sceptre 
has departed from Caledonia, her sons are yet keenly alive to 
every thing which vindicates her national honour, and illustrates 
the doings of other days. The Conductors cannot conceal from 
themselves, however, that their endeavours have been conside- 
rably impeded by the present shape of the Publication, as the 
variety of the articles required in every Number has necessarily 
abridged the length of many, much to the injury of the subject 
discussed, while several articles of a more interesting nature 
than any which have yet appeared, have from the same cause 
been altogether excluded. This becomes the more to be re- 
gretted at the present time, when the Conductors have been 
favoured with the co-operation of two Literary Gentlemen, 
whose researches for several years into the Ancient Manners, 
Customs, and Superstitions of Scotland, have been of the most 
recondite and laborious nature, and who have now completed a 
work destined to do for Scotland what Bourne, Brand, Douce, 
Grose, Hone, and Ellis, have so worthily accomplished for 
the sister kingdom. These weighty considerations have induced 
the Conductors to change the present mode of publication into 
that of Monthly Parts; a course which they the more readily 
adopt, because the great majority of the Subscribers to the 
Work have already signified their preference of these to the 
present Weekly Numbers. That the Work will be much im- 
proved by the alteration contemplated, ' cannot admit of doubt. 
The Conductors will be able to do greater justice to the sub- 
jects treated of; aiid, from the acquisition to which they have 
just alluded, many matters, deeply interesting to all Scots- 
men, will be immediately introduced to their notice. Having 
thus premised the causes, and they hope they will be found 
satisfactory ones, which have induced them to alter the period 
of Publication, the Conductors respectfully announce, that Part 
IV. of The Scots Weekly Magazine will be published on 
Saturday the 2d of March, Price Sixpence. 
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ST ANDREWS. 



He must be cold-hearted and apathetic 
indeed, who can look without interest on 
the noble ruins yet left to tell the perished 
splendour of St Andrews. There is a 
▼aptness about them, as well as a beauty, 
which arrests the attention eTen of the 
most careless, while, to a Scotsman stu- 
died in the story of his country, they stand 
the melancholy remembrancers of many a 
thrilling incident. No one can gaze upon 
their sublimity without regretting their 
demolition ; and it is a melancholy con- 
firmation of the innate proneness of man 



to destruction, that th^ ipistaken «eal of 
a single hour could bring to ruin that 
which the pious efforts of A>urteen prelates 
had only been able to up-rear during th» 
long lapse of one hundred and sixty years. 
JFar are we from undervaluing the bless- 
ings of the Reformation, — far from think- 
ing that the destruction of any teipple 
made with hands, is to be weighed for a 
moment with the building up of that glo- 
rious fabric of civil and religious liberty 
which it accomplished,'— yet we ^annot 
help vrisbing, that the victoripus progr«s^ 
A 



tiw^»' 
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of Knox had taken another course, and 
that St Andrews bad been spared to Scot- 
land in her original splendour ; in which 
ease we might have shown to the English- 
man and the Italiao, a cathedral equal to 
the glories of St PauFs — aye, or St Peter's. 

But though we cannot raise from the 
ruin of dilapidation, the pinnacles and 
towers which once shone so proudly in 
the eyes pf Christian pilgrims, we are 
still able, imperfectly, to lay before our 
readers some account of what they were. 
We cannot revive— let us endeavour to 
pourtray. 

Ttie origin of St Andrews is shrouded 
in that obscurity which the fastidious 
scepticism of the present age is pleased to 
reckon fable. It cannot be proved, and 
yet it may be true. We have no sym^ 
pathy with that surly dogmatism which 
disputes every thing not demonstratively 
certain ; and the modem historian who 
has disproved, with merciless research, 
alike the virtue of Lucretia and the pa- 
triotism of Brutus, has for his pains our 
everlasting hatred. Tradition hath for 
us a rooted charm. Half truth, half fic- 
tion, we love but the better for the mix- 
ture. 

The origin of St Andrews is as we said 
traditional, and thus the tale is told. Re- 
gulus, the prior of a convent at Patr» in 
the province of Achaia, was admonished, 
. in a vision, to remove from the shrine of St 
Andrew in that city, certain relics of the 
Saint, and to take his departure for a far 
distant island in the western ocean, known 
by the name of Albion. After some hesita- 
tion, and a more appalling vision, Regulus 
obeyed, took ship with seventeen other 
monks, accompanied by three nuns or de- 
Toted virgins, and, after coasting for two 
years the shores of the Mediterranean, 
passed the Straits of Gibraltar, and, voyag- 
ing along the coasts of Spain and France, 
entered the English ChanneL Thence 
they ^ere driven into the German Ocean, 
and at length shipwrecked in the Bay of 
St Andrews, then, as now, dangerous to 
** those who go down unto the sea in 
ships.** The vessel was dashed in pieces, 
but its inmates were all saved; and, as 
might have been expected, the holy relics 
were likewise preserved. This is said to 
have occurred on the 29th day of October 
370. Fife was at the time under the 
dominion of the PScts who had then their 
capital at Abemethy, situated about 
twenty miles to the westward of St An- 
drews, at the confluence of the Earn and 
the Tay. Hergutus, king of the Ficts, 



hospitably entertained the strangers, who 
in their turn communicated to him a know- 
ledge of the divine truth, and converted 
both him and his subjects. Their pious 
labours were rewarded by a grant of lands, 
and the erection of the church of St Rule, 
the steeple of which, after an interval of 
nearly fifteen hundred years, still raises 
its lofty head to testify the architectural 
knowledge of the Picts. 

The place had been originally called 
Muckross, the land of boars, from the 
number of these animals by which it was 
infested,— a name afterwards changed to 
Kilr]rmont, the etymology of which is 
disputed. Its more enduring name of St 
Andrews was bestowed by Kenneth Mac- 
alpine, who, after he bad vanquished the 
Picts, transferred hither the seat of govern- 
ment, and augmented the new capital by 
a number of his Scottish subjects. It 
continued gradually to increase in size 
and numbers, and was in 1 140 created a 
royal burgh— -a favour obtained from the 
bounty of David I. by the intercession of 
Bishop Robert. As, however, the whole 
of the burgh, and the lands bel^ging to it, 
were included in the bishop*s right of re- 
gality, the prelate still continued their over- 
lord, and those admitted freemen of the 
burgh swore allegiance to him in the fol- 
lowing manner :— '^ I, A. B. promitt feal- 
tie and lawtie to our Sovereign Lord the 
King*s grace, my Lord Arcfabishdp of St 
Andrews, lord of the regality of St An- 
drews,** &c. The bishop having been de- 
clared metropolitan, St Andrews of course 
became the ecclesiastical capital of Scot- 
land ; a distincUon which it retained long 
after its claims to be the chief city of the 
kingdom had been ceded to Edinburgh. 
This naturally produced it great wealth, 
at a time M'hen at least one>half of that of 
the nation was to be found in the cofferfi 
of the clergy. It seems also to have been 
a place o% considerable commerce. Ac- 
cording to Martin, the great Senzie fair 
of St Andrews, held for fifteen days, and 
beginning the second week after Easter, 
vras resorted to by merchants from most 
of the great towns in Europe, the arrival 
of vessds being between two and three 
hundred. 

Apart fVom ecclesiastical persecutioii 
and laic vengeance, however, St Andrews 
has not been greatly distinguished in the 
historical transactions of Scotland. A 
parliament was held here by Edward I. 
in 1298, immediately after the fatal battle 
of Falkirk ; in which he is said to have 
received the submission of almost all the 
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Scotttsfa magnates. The castle, built 
about the year 1200, was taken and re- 
taken during the efforts of the third Ed- 
ward to re»estab]ish his grandikther*s do- 
mination over Scotland, in the earlier part 
of the fourteenth century. In 1407, the 
persecution destined to result in the ruin 
of the Catholic church in Scotland was 
begun. John Resby, an Englishman, and 
a £sseminator of the doctrines of Wick- 
liffe, Huss, and Jerome, was burnt at St 
Andrews; and the horrid outrage was, 
about twenty-four years afterwards, re- 
peated in the person of Paul Craw, a 
Bohemian. In HIO literature may be 
said first to have descended upon Scotland ; 
for in that year her earliest university, that 
of St Andrews, was founded by Bishop 
Henry Wardlaw. The College of St Sal- 
vator was erected by Bishop Kennedy in 
1455; and in 1512 St Leonards was 
founded by Prior Hepburn. 

In 1527 the fires of martyrdom, which 
had slept almost a century, were rekindled. 
On the 1st of Mardi that year, Patrick 
Hamilton, the young, the gifted, and the 
gentle, was burned before the gate of St 
Salvator's College. Other less distin- 
guished, though not less innocent martyrs, 
suffered at intervals the same dreadful 
doom, till 1546, when the learned, intre- 
pid Wishart, was led to death before the 
eyes of the exulting Cardinal Beatoun. 
The dreadful retaliation that followed is 
well known. By a plan boldly conceiv- 
ed and daringly executed, Norman Les- 
lie and his companions gained possession 
of the castle, in which the Cardinal-pre- 
late had fondly thought he should be 
safe. Having after some delay gained 
admittance to his chamber, they reproach^ 
ed him with the murder of Wishart; and 
in spite of his remonstrance, *< I am a 
priest, I am a priest," put him to death ; 
and, after treating his dead body vrith 
nameless indignities, exposed it at the 
window from which he is said to have 
vritnessed the execution of Wishart. Be- 
ing joined by upwards of a hundred of 
their friends, and buoyed up with the 
hopes of assistance from England, the 
conspirators resolved to defend themselves 
in the castle, of which they had so unex- 
pectedly obtained possession ; but, after a 
resolute defence of four months, were 
forced to surrender to the French. The 
casHe was partially demolished, agreeably 
to an article of the common law, by which 
all places polluted by the murder of a Car- 
dinal are ordered to be destroyed ; but was 
shortly afterwards repaired by Archbishop 



Hamilton, successor to Beatoun, and the 
last primate of the Romish fiutb. 

In I558y Walter Mill, an aged priest 
of eighty, was burned for heresy, although 
so weak that he was unable to walk 
from the prison to the stake, to the horror 
and indignation of all who saw the sacri- 
fice. With him ended in Scotland the 
victims of Roman Catholic persecution. 
Shortly after this event, the famous asso- 
ciation of the Lords of the Congr^ation 
was entered into ; and Knox having arrived 
from Geneva, thundered out those terrible 
denunciations against the vices, ignorance, 
and errors of the cleigy, whidi produced 
such tremendous effects. On Sunday 
the 29th of May he arrived in his victo-. 
rious progress at Crail, where he preached 
a sermon, in which he represented the 
favourers of popery as guilty of idolatry, 
and thdr churches as containing the evi- 
dent monuments of it. Such was the 
effect of his eloquence^ that the populace 
immediately rose, and in a short time de- 
spoiled the churches in Crail, Anstruther, 
and other towns along the coast. On 
the next Sunday, being the 5th of June, 
Knox came to St Andrews, where he 
again preached, and where similar effects 
followed. The convents of the Black 
and Grey Friars were plundered, and 
razed to the ground ; and the noble Ca- 
thedral — the glory of Scotland — which a 
long line of kings and prelates had con- 
tributed to adorn, was by a rude and 
lawless multitude reduced at once to a 
heap of unsightly ruins. 

The destruction of St Andrews was 
sealed at the Reformation. It never ap- 
pears to have been a place of manufac- 
ture. The recently erected Universities 
of Glasgow and Aberdeen, by dividing 
the resort of students, served to detract 
from her prosperity— an effect soon after- 
wards increased by the erection of the 
University of Edinburgh ; and being no 
longer the ecclesiastical capital of the 
country, of which the clergy were indeed 
no longer rich, she gradually sunk into a 
town of comparatively little importance. 
In the taxt roll of the burghs in 1556, 
St Andrews was rated at L.410, in 1695 
her proportion had fallen to L* 70. It 
shared in the decay which gradually over- 
took the towns in Fife after the Union ; 
and latterly sunk into tliat state in which 
Johnson describes it. '* One of its streets 
is now lost, and in those that remain 
there is the silence and solitude of inactive 
indigence and gloomy depopulation ;**— « 
a despriptipn still applicable, though of 
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Ittie years several individuals have mlide 
laudable exertions to revive sonftetbing 
like a spirit of in^stry. 

THE See* 

At wbat time BisbOps, in the present 
popular meaning of that term, were ihtro- 
ducecl into the church of Scotland, h h 
question which has excited con6ide*rable 
controversy. Accordihg to the statements 
of one party, the ^episcopalian order has 
existed in Scotland since her earliest cOn- 
ver^dn to the Christian faith ; while the 
Ptesbyteriiins, on the other hand, main- 
tain, that it was unknown fdr many c^n- 
ttiries after that event took place, and wiis 
only brought in when the errors of the 
church of Rome found their way among 
the Culdees, or ancient Presbyters. It 
would be presumptuous to discuss here a 
question so intricate as the present, or to 
dive into the depths of the ancient diplo- 
mala, from which both parties have en- 
deavoured to bring up evidehde for their 
contending hypotheses. 

One thing seems adtnitted, that, from a 
very ancient date, the Culdees were in the 
habit of electing one of their number to 
be head and chief among them ; that the 
person so elected was entituled Scotorum 
Episcopus, Bishop of Scotland ; and that 
the Culdees of St Andrews, like their 
brethren elsewhere, exercised this privi- 
lege. It does not appear, however, that 
the bishops thus elected were diocesan, or 
that any particular district was entrusted 
to iheir charge. Kenneth Macalpine, as 
has "been already notic^, transferred the 
capital of the kingdom to St Andrews, 
and the bishop was thereafter styled Maxi- 
mus Scotorum Episcopus ; but it is be- 
lieved, that it was not until the time of 
Malcolm Canmore, who reigned from 
1057 to 1093, that dioceses were created. 
Of the precedency of the Bishops of St 
Andrews from that date, there can be no 
doubt. 

In 1471, to put an end to the long dis- 
puted pretensions of the dee of York to a 
superiority over the Church of Scotland, 
Pope Sextiis IV. erected the bishopric 
of St Andrews into an archiepiscopal and 
primitial See, — the incumbent being de- 
clared primate and metropolitan of Scot- 
bind, and the whole other bishops ordained 
to be obedient to him. The see of Glas- 
gow, however, was shortly afterwards like- 
wise erected into an archbishopric, and 
the sufllra^ns of St Andrews then con- 
sisted of Dunkeld, Dumblane, Brechin, 
Aberdeen, Murray, Ross, Caithness, and 



Orkiley, to i^^iich was added. In 16^ the 
see of Ednibiirgh. In this way 'things 
remained until the Re^ohiti(!m, when Ep&- 
copaey was finally sWept away. 

THE ARCHBtSHOP 

df St Andrew^, Primate of Sdo(?a!nd, Was 
an indiVidua^l of the highest raWk, and 
endowed with extraordinary powers and 
privileged. His spiritual dignity ivas of 
course supreme in the kthgdom. He 
wore the archiepiscopal pall— »a pontiAcal 
vestment in the shape of a tippet, made, 
nhjs Martine, bf wool 6f tWo White lambs 
cffered up upon the altar of St Agnes, 
while Agnus Dei is sung ih the solemn 
mass, and laid all night upon the bodies 
of St Peter and St Panl, from whence 
receiving this virtue, to contain the ful- 
ness of all pdiitifical {iower, it becomes 
the insignia of a patriarch or archbishop. 
He was also entitled to cause k cross to 
be carried before him, except In Roine, or 
Wh^e the pope or his legate Were using 
the papal ensigns, Which are ** scarlet gar- 
ments, and a white i^lfrey, with a gilded 
bridle and spurs. " He was also Legatus 
Natus in Scotland, an office conferring 
immense power over the clergy, as well as 
conservator of the privileges of the Scot- 
tish church, and constant Chancellor of 
the University. In the protestant days 
of Episcopacy, his Grace was president of 
the National Assembly, and, by virtue of 
a letter of Charles II. took precedence of 
the Lord High Chancellor, and all other 
subjects ih the kingdom. 

His temporal dignities were no leSs 
eminent. He was a Count Palatine in 
the territory of St Andrews, according to 
Martine; and in this capacity conferred 
honours and coined money. He was ad- 
miral within his jurisdiction, and granted 
clearances to vessels, which were of equal 
validity with the king's, and he exacted the 
customs from a certain portion of Fife. 
He had his own chancellor, mar^all, and 
constable, besides a host of other subordl- 
niite officers. In virtue 6f his rights i>f 
regality— of which he possessed three— he 
coiild repledge from the king'scourts any 
of his vassals pursued there— A most Im- 
portant privilege in those days. The 
lands held of the see were so numerous 
and so widely spread, that it was said he 
could come from the borders of England to 
the north of Scotland without sleeping out 
of the lands of the see ; and he numbered 
among Ins vassals, one Marquis, eighteen 
Earls, three Viscounts, and five Barons 
of Scotland. He was addressed as " Yonr 
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Bfiieey** ahd Myled by fab vadsals, The 
Mdst Reverend Father and Lord ih 
€%rist, N. by the Grace of God and the 
Apostolic See, Archbishop of the lii^ro- 
poli(an church df St Andrew, Primate of 
Ae Whole kingdom of Scotland, Legatus 
^hist and our most dread Lord ! 

The tental of St Andrews seems to h&te 
been hardly equal to the dignity of its 
tncahibent It was given up by Arch- 
bi^op Hamilton, in 1561, as consisting df 
money L.2904b 7s. 2d. ; wlieat, 30 chtA- 
dcrs 9 bolls; bear, 41 chalders 10 bolls; 
and oats, 67 chitlder^ ft must be observ- 
ed, however, that the see had been great- 
ly deteriorated before this date, chiefly by 
tie erection of the priory ahd the univer- 
sities. It has b^n calculated, that, in its 
most flourishing sttite, the income of th^ 
bishopric amounted to a sum equal to 
L. 1 0jOOO at the present day. A ccordi ng 
t6 Spottiswoode, there were thirty-three 
bishops of this see, froiti Adritin killed by 
Ae Danes in 872, to Patrick Graham the 
first archbishop. He was followed by s^ 
Catholic and seven Protestant successors. 
The prelate in possession of the see at the 
Revolution was Arthur Ross, son of Alex- 
ander Ross, parson of Birse, in the shire 
of Aberdeen. He died in 1704. 

TBE PRIORY 

was ereeted, about the year 1120, by 
Bishop Robert, for canons regular bf St 
Augustine, brought by him from the mo- 
ther priory of Scone. The Prior of St 
Andrews had the papal indulgence for 
W^dring the pontifical ornaments, viz. a 
ttittre, gloves, ring, cross, crosier, and 
sandals or slippers, like thie bishops. He 
also took precedence of all the other ab- 
bots and priors in Parliament, by virtue 
6( an Act made in his favbur by King 
James I. He held three head-courts in 
6ie hall of the. archbishop's dwelling- 
house within the Abbey, viz. on the third 
Wednesday of January, of April, and of 
October. The last prior, or rather com- 
tnendator, of St Andrews, was the cele- 
brated James Stuart, aiWwards Earl of 
Moray and Regent of Scotland. The 
canons of St Andrews were the chapter of 
the bishop, whom they succeeded in ob- 
taining the privilege of electing, afler n 
long contest with the Culdees, the andenf 
possessors of that right. According to 
Martin, the'^umber of canons at the Re- 
fomnation was thirty-four, besides inferior 
servants. The priories dependent on that 
of St Andrews were Lochleven, Pott- 
moak, Monimusk, the Isle of May, and 
Plttenweem. 



The rental 6f the prio^ eicee^M that 
d£ the itrchbishopric, having b^en given 
up in ld61-^oney, L.22d7. 18a. Id.; 
wheat, 38 chalders 1 boll ; bear, 132 chal- 
ders 7 bolls ; meal, 1 14 chalders 3 bolls;- 
oats, 151 chalders 10 bolls; beans and- 
pease, 5 chalders 7 bolls. This ^reat be- 
nefice was annexed to the Crown by the ge- 
neral Act of 1587, but was in 1603 erected 
into a temporal lordship in favour of the 
Lennox family, who enjoyed its revenues 
till 1635, when it was again sold to 
Charles I., who added it to the archbishop- 
ric, as a compensation to the see for the 
loss which it had sustained by the erectibn 
of the bishopric of Edinburgh. 

THE UNIVERSmr. 

It seems to have been about the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century, that learn- 
ed men first began to form societies for 
the purpose of Instructing youth in the 
various departments of human knowledge. 
Thfese were at first distihguished by the 
name of Studio Generalia^ or sometimes 
simply Sttidia,-^k& the Study of Bologna, 
the Study of Paris. They latterly changed 
these appellations for that of UnwenUa^ 
teSf a Latin phrase for legally cobstructed 
corporations, into which they were gene- 
rally erected about the banning of the 
thirteenth century. The evident utility 
of these noble institutions, the support 
which their wealth enabled them to be- 
stow on the poorer aspirants to leaniing, 
and the high estimation in which the de- 
grees they conferred were held in society, 
naturally attracted crowds of students. 
So much was this the case, that in the 
year 1262 there were 10,000 in the Uni- 
versity of Bologna; and in 1340, there 
i^ete more than three times that number 
at Oxford. 

The want of a university had been 
long deeply felt in Scotland ; but it was 
not until 1410, that a few learned indivi- 
duals,' connected with the priory, com- 
menced to give lectures on divinity, the 
dvil and canon laws, logic, and philo- 
sophy. These benevolent instructions 
were rewarded by the attendance of 
an unexpected number of students, and 
crowned by the protection of Bishop 
Henry Wardlaw, who, on the 27tli of 
February 1411, issued a charter, erecting 
and confirming the infant institution as a 
university, and granting it all the powers 
and privileges usually conferred on such. 
This charter vras shortly afterwards con- 
firmed, and additional privileges granted 
to the university, by Pope Benedict 
XIII. When the hearer of the popish 
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bolls arrived, which is said to have beto 
OD the 3d February 1413, the beUs of 
the churches were set a ringing, and a 
day in the succeeding month set apart to 
celebrate the festival of their arrival. A 
sc^emn procession accordingly took place. 
** Who," says Fordoun, ** can describe the 
dulcet chaunts of the clergy, the dancings 
of the people, the ringing of the bells, and 
the sound of the organs, which took place 
on that procession ? The Prior celebrat- 
ed the high mass of the Holy Ghost, the 
Bishop of Ross pronounced a sermon to 
the clergy, and the beadle counted, be- 
sides the wonderful multitude of the 
people, 400 clergy, exclusive of inferior 
clergy and noviciates, to the glory of 
God, and the honour of this university." 
The model adopted in the internal ar- 
rangement, was that of the University of 
Paris, then in great reputation through- 
out Europe. The chief ruler was dis- 
tinguished by the name of Provost ; but 
the statutes of the pedagogy, for so the 
university was long named, do not seem 
to have been known to the historians of 
St Andrews. 

About the year 1455, the munificent 
primate, James Kennedy, formed the de- 
sign of erecting another college on the 
north side of the town, and accordingly 
appropriated a sufficient sum from his 
ecclesiastical revenues for that purpose; 
It was dedicated to the honour of Goid, of 
the Saviour, and the Virgin, and named 
St Salvator*8 College. It was endowed 
for a principal, six fellows, and six poor 
scholars. The principal was always a 
doctor in theology, was bound to r^ a 
theological lecture ooce every week, and 
to preach to the people four times a-year : 
he had the rectory of Quhilts assigned 
him for his endowment. The first of the 
fellows was a licentiate in theology, was 
obliged to read lectures in that science 
three times a^-week, and to preach to the 
people six times a-year, and had the rec- 
torship of Kemback assigned him for his 
salary. The second of the fellows, who 
was a bachelor in theology, was to read a 
theological lecture every lawful day, had 
the rectorship of Denino for his trouble. 
The other four fellows, who were to be 
masters of arts, and in priest's orders, 
were to receive small annual stipends. 
The rectory of Kilmany was employed for 
the maintenance of tlie whole 13 members, 
with their servants; who were provided 
with meat, drink, and lodging, within the 
college. 



In 1513, another cttlk«e Was founded 
in St Andrews by Prior «K>hn H^kbum, 
out of the revenues of an hospital dedi* 
cated to St Leonard, and which had been 
set apart to the use of the pilgrims, who 
flocked from all quarters to kiss the relics 
of St Andrew ; but which, fitnn the great 
falling off in their numbers, had now be- 
come little needed. The college, which 
retained its name, consisted of a master, a 
principal, four chaplains, two of which 
were to be regents, and twenty scholars, 
who were to be taught the languages and 
liberal sciences ; six of them being after- 
wards instructed in theology by the prind- 
pal. 

In 1538, Archbishop Beatoun conside- 
rably augmented the original seminary, 
called the Pedagogy, and converted it into 
St Mary*s College. His nephew and suc- 
cessor, the Cardinal, followed his example ; 
as did also Archbishop Hamilton, who 
completed the plan of the Beatouns. In 
1579 this college was entirely remodelled 
under the direction of George Buchanan 
and Archbishop Adamson, and appropri- 
ated solely to the department of theology. 
As now constituted, it consists of a prin^ 
cipal and three professors, viz. of divinity, 
of church history, and of oriental lan- 
guages. 

Up to 1747 there were three coU^es 
in St Andrews ; but in that year a peti- 
tion was presented to Parliament, setting 
forth, that in consequence of the teinds 
from which these colleges had been chiefly 
endowed, having been appropriated to thie 
augmentation of ministers* stipends, they- 
were no longer sufficient to support the 
professors, and therefore praying that the 
colleges of St Salvator and St Leonards 
might be united. The request was com- 
plied with ; and from that period there 
have been only two colleges in St An- 
drews, viz» the United College and that 
of St Mary*8. 

EUIMS. 

The roost ancient, not certainly the 
least interesting ruin in St Andrews, is 
that of the church of St Regulus or St 
Rule* generally believed to have been 
built by the Picts for the use of that saint 
and his companions, in tiie manner already 
mentioned. Though exposed to the in- 
fluence of the weather for nearly 1500 
years, and probably a ruin long before the 
cathedral was erected, such is the quality 
of the stone of which it is built, — a grey 
sand-stpne, — ^that it remains quite entire 
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and unimpaired, and will probably eiist 
miiet the other monastic ruins haTe utterly 
mouldered away. 

It is situated about forty yards to the 
south-east of the cathedral church, which 
was erected at a much later period ; and 
the chapel and steeple are contiguous to 
one another, the former joining to the lat- 
ter on the east side. The chapel, of which 
the walls still remain entire, is in length 
thirty-one feet and a half, and in breadth 
twenty-fiTe. It has four windows, two 
on the north side, and two on the south, ex- 
actly corresponding to one another, both in 
dimensions and distance from the ground. 
They are each about five feet by one and 
a hidf, and twelve high from the sole to 
the ground. There is a large arched 
door to the east, in the gable of the ch». 
pel, and, directly opposite to it, in the 
steeple, there has been another door of the 
same dimensions; but which has been 
afterwards built up, and only a lesser one 
left of six feet high by four in breadth. 
The two large doors just mentioned are 
each of them twenty-four feet by nine. 

The chapel has had, at different times, 
three several roofs, of different heights, as 
appears from the marks and raggling still 
observable on the side of the steeple to 
which it joins. It has been a neat little 
places and well contrived for religious exer- 
cises on a small scale. It was ornament- 
ed, when entire, by a turret on its eastern 
gable, which, with its other decorations, 
has long since disappeared. 

The steeple is a square prism of one 
hundred and eight feet in height, and the 
side of its base, without the walls, is twenty 
feet. It is said to have had formerly a 
small sloping spire, of no great height ; 
but this is gone, and there is now a plat- 
form of lead on the top, surrounded by a 
parapet, high enough to render a visit to 
the summit of the steeple quite safe ; and 
as the stairs are perfectly entire, and in 
good case, the stranger will be repaid for 
the fatigue he may have in ascending them, 
(provided he does so in a dear day), by 
the beauty and extent of the surrounding 
prospect. 

The surface stones are all cut into the 
same size, and polished ; and the wall is in 
every part as straight as ever. 

THE CATHEDRAL. 

This splendid temple was three hun- 
dred and seventeen feet in length within 
the walls from east to west, and sixty-five 
feet broad, with a nave or transept a hun- 
dred and eighty feet long crossing it from 
north to south, at the distance of two 



hundred and thirty feet from (he west 
end. While entire, it had five pinnacles 
or towers, and a great steeple. Of the 
towers, two stood on the west gable, two 
on the east, and one on the south end of 
the transept or cross-church. Two of 
these towers, with the great steeple over 
the centre of the church, have long since 
disappeared. Three of the towers yet re- 
main, the two on the east gable (which is 
sdll entire), and one of those on the west ; 
of which we have endeavoured to give a 
correct delineation in the prefixed en^ 
graving. Hie other, it is said, fell about 
two hundred years ago, immediately after 
a crowd of people had passed from under 
it in returning from an interment. 

The towers are each a hundred feet 
high from the ground to the summit; and 
they rose considerably above the roof of 
the church. The two eastern ones are 
joined by an arch or pend, forming the 
great east light of the church, till they rise 
above the height of the roof; and it is 
evident that the western ones have been 
in the same state wl\en entire. 

From each of these towers, to within 
the church, opened three several doors in^ 
to so many galleries along the walls ; which 
galleries were supported by pillars, sixteen 
in number, on each side, and at the dis- 
tance of sixteen feet from the wall. Not 
one of these pillars now remain ; but the 
bases where they have each stood are dls* 
cemed by the holes in the rubbish which 
have been dog by those who carried away 
the stones of them. The bases of four 
large pillars, which supported the great 
steeple in the centre of the church, are in 
the same manner discernible. 

Hiere is also to be seen, towards the 
east end, part of the top of the great altar, 
which was cleared of rubbish about twenty 
years ago, iftid a search made under it for 
concealed troisure. No treasure, how- 
ever, was found, but a white owl, which 
had taken refuge beneath the altar. The 
large flat stone constituting the top is now 
about four feet below the general surface 
of the rubbish. 

All that now remains of this once mag- 
nificent pile, is the eastern g^ble entire, as 
has been said, half of the western, the 
south side-wall from the western gable till 
it join the transept, (a length of two hun- 
dred feet), and the west wall of the tran>- 
sept itself on the south side of the chuivh. 

The roof of the cathedral church was 
covered with sheets of copper, which, 
when they reflected the rays of the sun, 
had a most beautiful and brilliant effect 
at a distance. 
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MONASTIC BUiUIINGS. 

John Hepburn, Prior of St Andrews* 
about the year 1516, surrounded the mo* 
nastery on the north, east, and south sides, 
by a magnificent wall, commencing at the 
north-east comer of the cathedral church, 
and proceeding round till it joins the waU 
of the yards of St Leonard's college on 
^e south-west. It is still pretty entire, 
and contains sixteen round and square 
tnrrets, neatly projecting from it at (Affer- 
ent distances. These turrets have each a 
niche in it, which has been intended for the 
reception of a statue ; but whether these 
niches were ever thus filled up or not, we 
have no means of ascertaining. 

The whole length of the abbey wall, 
from the nortli side of the cathedral round 
to the place where it unites with the pr&> 
raises of St Leonard's college, is about 
eight hundred and seventy yards. It is 
built of a good durable stone, and is about 
twenty-two feet high and four feet thick. 

One-half of the wall, namely, that from 
the beginning of it, at the east end of the 
cathedral church, round by the shore, 
seems to have been fitted up for walking 
upon, by a parapet on each side. The 
other half, though sufficiently broad for 
■this purpose, has never had any such pa- 
rapets. 

This noble wall encloses a space of about 
eighteen acres, once occupied by the various 
buildings connected with the cathedral 
and the priory, of which, however, few 
vestiges remain. 

1. The Prior's House, commonly 
called Hospitium Vetusy . or the Old Inn^ 
which stood south-east of the cathedral 
church, and of which some vaults only 
now remain, converted into stables. It 
had a large gate to the south, apd was the 
residence of the principal prior, and some^ 
times of the bishops. 

8. The Cloister, which lay west from 
the prior's house, separated from it only 
'by the dortour or dormitory. In Uiis 
quadrangle was held the great fair called 
the Sentsie Markett a fair similar tp those 
which still exist in Germany, Holland, 
•end other parts of the continent, and which 
ftegan the second week after Easter, and 
continued for ^een days. The cloister 
is now converted into a garden, the north 
wall of which is the south wall of the 
cathedral. 

3. The Senzie House, Senzie-Hall, and 
Senxie'Chamberf called also the sub-prior's 
house. This building is now easily dis- 
iinguished, being the only one of all the 
buildings of the monastery which is still 
inhabited. 



4. The Dortour, that is» th«i dormitory 
or sleeping apartments of the monastery^ 
stood east of the cloister, and south of 
the south end of the transept of the cathe- 
dral church, betwixt the prior's housie and 
the cloister, of which latter the east wall 
constituted the west waU of the dormitory ; 
and betwixt it, again, and the prior's houses 
stood the Vestiary, But all these build* 
ings have long ago disappeared. 

5. The Refectory, or convent's sdenin 
dining-room,' called also the FraUtr^haUt, 
a fine large room, the north wall of which 
was the south wall of the cloister. It 
was in length one hundred and eight feet» 
and in breadth twenty-eight. The west 
gable of it, which Martine says was eij^re 
a few years before his time, had a fine 
large gothic window; but having been 
macte a part of the east side-wall of St 
Leonard's college, above-mentioned, it is 
now no longer to be distinguished. No 
trace of the building remains, except the 
north wall, which separates the site of it 
from the garden, now occupying the place 
where formerly stood tlie clmsten 

6. The Guest Hall, which stood with- 
in the precincts of St Leonard's college 
on the south-west side of the road which 
leads from the principal gate of the mo» 
nastery to the shore. This building was 
called Magna Aula HospUiuvif the Stran«> 
ger's large hall, and was allotted for the 
entertainment of pilgrims, and such other 
strangers, as, prompted by curiosity, or 
induced by devotion, repaired hither to 
visit the relics of St Andrew. All these 
visitors were entertained for fourteen daya^ 
fuid supplied with every thing necessary, 
at the expense of the convent, before iur 
quiries of any kind were made with re- 
spect to the purpose of their coming. Such 
was the style of ho^itality among the 
monks. 

7. The New Inn, or Nomim Hospi- 
tium, This was built last of aU the edi* 
ficesin the monastery before the Reforma- 
tion, and is said to have been erected on 
the following account. When James V. 
married the Princess Magdalene, daughter 
of Francis I. king of France, in the year 
1537, the young queen, being of a deli- 
«ate constitution, was advised by her phy- 
sicians to reside here for the benefit of her 
health, as being a place peculiarly favour- 
able thereto, from the purity and salubrity 
of the air. The building was, in conse-. 
quence of this, raised for the purpose of 
accommodating the queen, and was erect- 
ed, we are told, with such rapidity, that 
it was begun and finished in a single 
month ! ! 
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8w The Teind-Baen is still in use, and 
stands a few yards to the south of this 
ruin. 

Rj The Abbey Miln stands a little on 
the east of it, and is in use also. 

10. The Grakaby stood to the north- 
east of the New Inn, about twenty or 
thirty yards ; but there is now no trace of 
it to be seen, ezc^ a small part of the 
east side-walL It was a large building, 
three stories high. 

On the east side of that part of the wall 
of the granary which still remains, is the 
well of the monastery, which still bears 
tlie name of the Holy "Well. 

1 1. Very near the south gate of the 
abbey-wall stands a fragment of a build- 
ing which was formerly a bam, and also 
called the Teind^bamt being employed for 
the reception of the teind-sheaves received 
by the monlEistery from the Prior Acres, 
lying, as has been already observed, on 
the sonth'side of die town. 

There were many other buildings about 
this famous monastery, which are occa- 



sionally taken notice of by Fordun and 
other old writers. But they are all com- 
pletely demolished, and we know not 
where they stood. 

Toe Castle. 

On the north-west comer of the area is 
the dungeon or keep of the castle, quite 
entire. It has two very narrow entries 
and widiin is a circular level space about 
thirteen feet diamet^, covered with an 
arched dome, to which no light is admit- 
ted but through the entries. In the mid- 
dle of the flat space is a hole of seven feet 
diameter, which descends perpendicularly 
seven or eight feet, and then gradually 
widens till it be seventeen feet diameter 
at the bottom, so that the whole dark pit 
strongly resembles a bottle, and from top 
to bottom is cut out of the solid rock. 

The sea now washes the castle on the 
north and east sides, and has in some 
places undermined its walls, a consider- 
able pqirt of which fell in consequence of 
this in December 1801. ' 



THE CUSTOMS OF SCOTLAND.* 

Old customs ! oh, I love the sound. 
However simple they may be : 

Whatever with time bath sanction found. 
Is welcome and is dear to me. 



M A&RIA6E CUSTOMS AMONG THE LOWEA 
' ORDERS. 

In few countries is the interesting and 
engrossing business of courtship conduct- 
ed in so romantic a manner as among the 
peasantry of Scotland. With that simple 
honest class, night is the time when lovers 
breathe their vows, and when they are 
listened to. Regardless of the inclemency 
of the weather, the darkness of the nigh^ 
the unfavourable nature of the roads, or 
the mountains, bogs and streams, that he 
may encounter, the Scotch peasant always 
keeps trifst with the girl on whom Us 
affections are placed. In all probability 
. this Scotch word was employed in this 
manner, in consequence of the trysts 
which frequently took place in many parts 
of Scotland. These were agreements of 
probably twenty or thirty lads and lasses 
to meet at an appointed house-— a far- 
mer's, or that of a respectable cottar— for 
.song-singing and merry-making. There 
were also wool-carding and spinning 
trysts, which, though for the avowed pur- 

* In the following sketches, our readers may 
■ occasionally observe a seeming want of connexion. 
This is unavoidable ; in the Jirsi place, owing to 
the nature of the subject ; and, secondly ^ because 
' we have been induced, from a variety of circum. 



pose of rendering assistance to the females 
of the house, were always diversified by, 
and finished with singing and reciting hir 
lads. In consequence of this friendly dis- 
position on the part of neighbcnirs and 
acquaintances, the wool was- soon carded 
and spun. At the dancing trysts, which 
were akin to those of song, the young men 
provided wine, spirits, and sweetmeats, 
for the accommodation of their partners. 
The pleasures of the evening were also 
variegated by some of the favourite old 
Scottish songs. The youthful peasantry 
had also opportunities of seeing each other 
at rockings. In the Upper Ward of La- 
narkshire the servants of the different 
farms psty one another visits of this de- 
scription, in the winter nights, durio^. 
moonlight. A distance of four or five 
miles does not deter them. The maid- 
servants carry their wheels, and the youi^ 
men sometimes take a schank. They csm- 
voy the girls home after the rockia^g, to 
which none of them would go unless 
their sweethearts had previously /}^«tod to 

stances, to imbody the notes in the context. 
When the work is presented to the wwld accord, 
ing to the original plan, it wiU, as Shakspearevoys, 
assume a very difllrcut " form and purjiosc*" 

B 
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pee tbem boa^e. In Ayrshire ,a »ini|ar 
practice exists; and the name may have 
be^n derived soon after the introduction 
oi the rock or distaff/ The rock is, hovr- 
erer, laid aside; but the custom is still 
in use ; and when o^e neighbour says to 
another ' Vm. coming over with my rock,* 
jt means that sh,e, is going to spend the 
evening with her. 

Besides the usual opportunities whicS 
tlie peasantry enjoyed in pastoral countries 
of courting^ there was one which possessed 
peculiar advantages, viz. the < Waulking 
of the Fauld.* This was a custom com- 
mon in the pastoral districts of Scotland 
previous to Uie late changes in rural eco- 
nomy, when it was necessary to keep up 
a nocturnal watdi upon the folds at a par- 
ticular season of the year, in order to pre- 
vent the lambs from getting back to their 
dams, from which they had been recently 
weaned^ On these occasions, the shep- 
herd was always allowed to have the lass 
of his choice along with him ; and as his 
vigils occurred at the pleasantest time of 
the year, when night is only a shadowy 
interval of day, the whole affidr is said to 
have been one of the most agreeable things 
connected with pastoral life. 

It is 'Well known, that a young man, 
after ploughing all day, has travelled a 
considerable number of miles to visit her 
whom his heart holds most dear, and re- 
turn in time to commence the labours of 
the following morning. 

We believe &e following illustration of 
the patience of human nature to be unex- 
ampled:-—'' I knew a man that went a- 
courting his sweetheart the distance of 
three miles every evening for fourteen 
years, besides lodging her home after 
chtnrch Sunday afternoons, making above 
-15,000 miles. For the first seven years 
he only stood and courted in the door- 
pordi, but for the remaining period he 
ventured (what a liberty for a septennial 
attachment to hang his hat on a pin in 
the passage^ and sit on the kitchen settle. 
The wedding was solemnized when Ro- 
bert and Hannah were in their sear and 
yellow leaf.- They had no family to cry their 
lading charms into the grave. Though 
their courtship had been long, cool, and 
deliberate, they were not the happiest 
couple in the village. To that union of 
temper which is so essential in wedded 
life, they .were strangers." 

On his arrival at the well-known cot- 
tage, a preconcerted tap announces to the 
anxious maiden that her lover has kept 
his tr^t. Bums, who was au fait in the 



preliminaries to the hymeneal $tate> thus 
I^I^jically describes the scene :— 

But bark ! a rap comes gently to the door ; 

Jenny, wha kens the meaning o* the same^ 
Tells bow a neibor lad cam o'er the mpor, 

,To do some errands, and convoy her bame. 
The wilv mother sees the conscious flame 

j^arkle in penny's e'e, an' flush her che?k ; . 
With heart-struck anxious care inquires his name. 

While Jenny bafElins is afraid to speak ;— i 
.Wed ideajBed the matber bears, it'a nae wilc^ 
worthless rake. 

Wi' kindly welcome Jenny brings bim ben $ 

A strMq;>in' youth ; he takes tine motber'a 9ye : 
Blythe Jenny sees the visit's no ill ta'en ; 

The father cracks o' horses, pleugbs, and kye. ' 
The youngst^'s artless heart o'erflows wi' joy. 

But, blate and laitlifu', scarce can weel behave : 
The mother, wi* a woman's wiles, can spy 

What makes the youth sae basbAi'an'aaegrave ; 
Weel pleased to tbink her bairn's respected Uk.e 
the lave. 

In an instant she recognizes the weU- 
known countenance, and he is soon, ena- 
bled to gain admittance. If the ^amsel 
shoujd happen to have sisters, she must 
be more wary in her operations. A place 
of meeting is chosen, as sequestered as 
possible. The damsel is generally first at 
the place of rendezvous, and awaits the 
arrival of her lover with impatience. 

No vow is more faithfully performed, 
no oath more religiously observed, than an 
appointment of this description, the only 
ratification of the intention to be faithful 
being a kiss, or a shake of the hand. 

On being satisfied with his identity, she 
throws herself into his arms, the best wel- 
come he can receive, accompanied with a 
gentle scold for his delay — love brooks 
none. Wells are frequently the trysting 
places of rustic lovers ; who, attracted by 
&eir solitary situation, and impressed with 
the sacred character which they bore from 
being dedicated to some saint, believed 
that the vows of love and constancy 
breathed beside them would bum with a 
pure and lasting flame. 

Wlien additional precautions are unne- 
cessary, the wooing is frequently carried 
on in one of the comers. of tiie kitchen, 
the Kght of the fire hardly enabling the 
enamoured lover to get a glimpse <^ her 
countenance, and is prolonged till the rise 
of early mom warns him of the necessity 
of departing. It has been said, that these 
is danger and impropriety in a young girl 
admitting the addresses of a person of her 
own age at the " mirk mirk hour," which 
perhaps might be more comfortably spent 
in the arms of Morpheus; that at such 
meetings unbecoming familiarities endan- 
ger female purity, and enable the heartless 
and the designing to succeed in their at- 
tempts on the unwary and the unsuspect- 
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ing. I^y#eVer wen fouttUeill, in p&rtktiliar' 
(Mes, satfh M^aAs raaj be, it is gentrally- 
adtfiltled, ihst propriety is less fre^^ntly 
violate in 'Sciottand ttein ih some otfaef' 
countries. 

According^ td^ Mr Boehanan, We shonld 
be inclined lo^ imagine tliat tli^ Hebrfdeans" 
are an exception to these rettiarks':— «' 
'< The common, as li^ll as the better sort of 
pebple, court' sweethearts' at night over- 
the western tstands. The unlocked ddore 
yMd these lorers btfC- too easy- accessi to' 
their favourites. The natural consequen- 
ces of these rencontrte oft^n ocoision' 
squaM)les in church courts, of which the 
ndnister and elders take cognizance. Per- 
haps this nocturnal custoin and its cofi- 
sequences have ceased ; and we shalf be 
glaid tb heflj' iVom any of our Hebrid^an 
correspondents that it kin desuetude.** 

The custom rathek* tends to infusd 
chivalrous idead into the minds of th^' 
peasantry respecting the weaker sex, 
and grateful and kind affection towards 
their adnnrers, than to induce that low 
ftmiliarity and laxity of principle which' 
81^ s6 slenderly deprecated among some 
nations. Perhaps it' is not refining too( 
nmeh to suppose, that the haflowed still- 
deM of the night, the beauty or splendour' 
df the surrounding scenery, has an exalt- 
ing^ and spiritualizing effect on the minds 
of those who are steering their course to 
the object of their affections. It is dlffi- 
(*ult to imagine, that a man who must' 
travd a consklerable distance, and brave 
not only the fktigues and dangers of a 
nddnight journey, but also the supersti- 
tibns which have peopled every thicket 
and moss with all the phantoms and illu- 
luons which the imagination can conjure 
up, could set out to visit the object of his 
regard, with any intentions the indications 
of which could excite a blush on the cheek 
of innocence; 

Is there, in human form, that bears a heart,— 

A wretch ! a villun ! lost to love and truth !— 
That can, with studied, sly, enaaaiing art. 

Betray sweet Jenny's unsuspecting youth ? 
Curse on his peijur*d arts ! dissembling, smooth ! 

Are honour, virtue, consci^ice, all exiled ? 
Is there no pity, no relentinff ruth, 

^oihts to the parents fondlmg o'er their chHd ; 
Tben paints the ruined maid, and their distraction 
wild! 

Courtship is carried on in a very^ dif- 
ferent ijianner in some parts of Switzer- 
land :— '* In the Crrisons, the sexes^ rarely 
mingle in society. A man sddom visits 
with his v/ite; and it rarely h Append that 
young men and women are found in the 
same pifrty, unless when visits are made 
to near relatives. But to this strict Hmi-> 



tatidn^of intei'cdUfse there is one very exi 
traetdinary exception. In Chur, there is' 
What is called a reunidn of young men, 
u.e, umnarried men fVom about twenty t6 
twenty-eight years old. During winter* 
this society haS two or three balls, gene- 
ndly given at some plstce out of town ; 
atad each member 0f' the reunion, com- 
prising idl the respectable young men of 
the town and nrighbourhood, invites a' 
young lady. The invitation is always' 
aiscepted, with cdnsent of her parents; 
and, on thie appointed evening, the young 
lady is put under the protectidri of her 
caiHtUer, who conducts her in a vehicle to' 
the baH. None of the parents are pre- 
Bbnt: the party is composed of youtfg 
unmarried persons. The ball continues 
tin three or four next morning ; and when 
it breaks up, each gentleman conducts flift' 
partner home. iSis i^ a very extraordi- 
nary exception tb the intercourse between 
young persons of opposite sexes, and can- 
not fail to produce it* results. * • ♦' 
If, as must be often the case, a proposal 
is made by a member of the reunion to 
the young lady he has been accustomed 
to escort, it immediately becomes a noatter 
of diplomacy. If the suitor be agreeable 
to her parents, he is accepted, and the' 
fiancie goes to no more balls, even in 
company with her intended husband ; her' 
visiting days are over until her mairiage 
takes place : but if the marriage proposed 
be not acceptable to the lady's parents,' 
there is an end of the affair ; she must get' 
tfae-better of her attachment, and may con- 
tinue to go to the baHs, though etiquette' 
and prudence forbid that she should have 
the same escort It is quite impossible 
to conceive any thing worse calculated 
to promote happiness than this. It is a 
tissue of cruelty, and Cannot Mi to en- 
gender the most iktal results.** 

But we are wandering ftOra oOr sub- 
ject—Courtships which are carried on in 
90 secret a manner, are seldom known 
except to a few fHernds, tliJe only public 
intimation to the parish being the proch^ 
mation of banns. Even this may be in a 
great measure counteracted by the pre- 
centor, who, for an additional gratuity, 
will not hesitate to proclaim the parties' 
as soon as the bdl has commenced to 
ring,- When, in all probability, the audience 
may not amount to more than half a dozen 
incU viduds, none of whom may hear what 
the precentor is announcing. The neces- 
sity for concealment is also increased, by 
the vulgar desire which many inchviduals 
have to prattle about the contemplated 
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unioD,-"5ome to gratify their envious dis-. 
position, and others with the hq[>e of dis- 
covering some flaw or failing which may 
prevent their own marriage from having 
the appearance of singularity. 

If the beauty, or, what is in general a 
more powerful attraction, the wealth of 
the fiur one, has drawn around her a 
crowd of admirers, secrecy, either in the 
courtship or the proclamation of banns» is 
altogether out of the question. The fa- 
voured suitor is, in this case, compelled to 
have recourse to every kind of stratagem, 
in which he is often aided by the superior 
tact and ingenuity of the damsel. Per- 
tinaciously annoyed by those who are 
fully aware of the hopeless nature of their 
pursuit, she can rarely escape from her 
own house without running the risk of 
encountering some of them. The hair- 
breadth escapes which take place only 
tend to endear them the more completely 
to each other ; and the ease with which 
the girl can distinguish, at the door or 
window of the house^ the voice of the true 
lover from that of the impostor, is almost 
incredible. 

If these annoyances soUr the cup of 
love in some instances, in others they pro- 
duce a different result The maiden, 
whose joe is irregular in his attendance, 
occasionally takes care to show herself 
with another, at the very moment when 
she expects him to appear; and it seldom 
happens, if he be really attached, that a 
second hint is requisite to insure punctua- 
lity. It has been observed, that " the cir- 
cumstance of a girl having a number of 
suitors is advantageous, and that a moral 
lever is put into her power, which she can 
employ at pleasure. She can fan, by a 
side-wind, the flame of love in one bosom, 
while she appears to be blowing directly 
upon that of another ; and, strange as it 
may seem, by overclouding or turning 
away her face, she can impart a brightness 
to those which formerly remained eclipsed, 
even amidst the fullest sunshine of her 
smiles. Respect is thus created for beau- 
ty when it becomes an object of competi- 
tion ; and women are furnished with op- 
portunities of exercising their much-loved 
caprice, to an extent equally great with 
those who otherwise would have been their 
tyrants. Let every woman, therefore, al- 
ways preserve a number of retainers, un- 
til the very day on which she is made a 
bride. It may be effected without the 
smallest compromise of principle or good 
faith towards a favourite ; for a smile to 
the assuming, a shake of the hand at times 



to such as begin to chirp alymt lot ^ ^nd; 
a *' tut, wait a wee," to the ^baolutely. 
importunate, will do the whole business ; 
and should any murmurings be heard 
when the magnet is taken away that drew 
their faces towards it, let a call to, the 
wedding smooth their brows and reward 
their services." * 

We beg to demur to the advice which 
is here thrown out to the fair sex. In 
nine cases out of ten, the female who 
regulates her conduct by it, will become 
heartless and unprincipled, and end her 
pilgrimage in a state of single blessed- 
ness, — a consummation devoutly to be 
regretted. Coquetry should never be en- 
couraged, but repressed. Many a girl in 
town, as well as out of it, regrets bitterly 
ever having acted according to the prin- 
ciples which the quotation recommends. 
The whole system seems to be founded 
on an erroneous view of human nature; 
at all events, the advice is too Italian for 
Scotland. 

The flrst formal proceeding which takes 
place in Scotland, previous to a marriage 
among the class we have referred to, ^is 
called the booking or contract. In the 
country where the custom exists, a few. 
of the parties assemble in the house of 
the bridegroom's parents ; or, if they are 
averse to the connexion, in a public house, 
and send for the session-clerk, who in-, 
serts the names in the parish register pre- 
vious to the proclamation of banns. The 
fee paid by the bridegroom to the session- 
derk, is called orgies* siller. 

In an instance which occurred in the 
year of George the IVth*s visit to Scot- 
land, the damsel was obliged to advance the 
cash. " A maiden having, as she thought, 
gained the heart of a rural swain, gave 
him the necessary funds to satisfy the 
demands of the parish clerk, known by 
tlie name of <* orgies* siller;** but the 
faithless fellow pocketed the money and 
eloped.** 

According to the strict rule of the 
church, the banns should be proclaimed 
three consecutive Sundays; but this is 
frequently done in one day, though for 
this indulgence ah additional fee must be 
paid. " On the occasion of a rural book- 
ing, there is no preparation — ^no feasting-^ 
no ceremonious rivalry or restraint from 
the presence of even the parents of the 
parties. It is a meeting of two lovers 
and their companions of both sexes, in 
whose presence they take the first public 
step towards tlie accomplisliment of their 
vows by marriage; and these last are 
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genendly young xpen and their sweet'- 
bearts, who may soon nieet for the same 
object. The dress of those bidden to the 
booking " is set in order,** perhaps, but 
Httle changed: no finery appears, but 
blythe faces and light hearts are there; 
for it is the season of youth, love and 
hope: the cares of after life do not trouble 
their joyous dreams ; and little has yet 
occurred to any of them to infuse sour- 
ness into the cup of existence. It is much 
the Halloween Night as described by 
Burns.** 

«« The lassies feat, and cleanly neat, 
W&r braw than when thev're fine ; 
Their dices blythe fU' sweetly kythe 
Hearts leal and warm and true.** 

A Scotch booking is truly a meeting 
of love and confidence; for the principal 
parties pledge themselves to each other as 
husband aikl wife in presence of their 
young friends,* and indulge with less re- 
serve in the innocent playfulness of fond^ 
ness so natural to light-hearted youth in 
the season of courtship. The other pairs 
present invariably catch the contagion of 
love from the bride and bridegroom; the 
females resign themselves with less reserve 
to &eir lovers, and kind feelings and leal 
hearts make a booking-night be often re- 
ferred to in after days, among the sad 
hours which may be experienced> 

** When youth and genial hours are flown. 
And all the life of life is gone.'» 

<' From the contract night till the afternoon 
of the Sunday after the marriage, neither 
party must be present at a wedding or a 
funeraL In the former case, the belief 
was, that the first-born child would 
« break I>iana*s pales,** and in the latter, 
never be married. Instances have been 
noticed, where the old people predicted 
these consequences to those who are bom 
under such circumstances, which were af- 
terwards fulfilled. It seems probable that 
the parties, believing that they were under 
the influence of a spell, deemed it useless 
to struggle against their destiny, and thus 
the cause of the prediction was fulfilled. 

* *< Being present at one of these meetings of 
Mends, I observed that the young man b^an 
with a set speech, informing the parents of the 
nature of thar meeting, which was to pave the 
way for an alliance with the fiunily to which the 
woman belonged ; and they launched out, at con. 
dderaUe length, on the great and good qualities 
of the young man who aspired to the conne^on. 
Meanwhile, they remarked, that the ftiends of the 
gmtleman were such as ought not to be received 
with indifference ; and that it should be esteemed 
a very haf^y turn of .Providence to cast such a 
hopeful youth, and good fHends to back him, to 
solicit their friendship."— ifucAanan'f Hebrides, 
p. Ids. 



At this meeting the bride appoints her 
two bridemaids, and the bridegroom two 
male attendants, termed aUikays." 

A similar custom seems to have existed 
in Ireland. *' In their marriages, espe- 
cially in those countries where cattle 
abound, the parents and friends on each 
side meet on the side of a hill, or, if the 
weather be cold, in some plaoe of shelter 
between both dwellings. If agreement 
ensue, they drink the agreement bottle, 
as they call it, which Is a bottle of good 
usquebaugh, and this goes merrily round. 
For payment of the portion, which gene- 
rally is a determinate number of cows, 
little care is taken ; only the father or next . 
of kin to the bride sends to his neigh- 
bours and friend^, sub mutiue vicistUur. 
dinis obtentu ; and every one gives bis cow 
or heifer, which is all one in the case, Aid 
thus the portion is quickly paid ; never- 
thdess, caution is taken from the bride- 
groom on the day of delivery for restitu- 
tion of the cattle, in case the bride die 
childless within a certain day limited by 
agreement ; and in this case every man's 
own beast is restored. Thus care is 
taken that no man shall grow rich by 
after mairiage.** 

The only custom which seems to have 
any resemblance to the English term ««- 
potLsals,\ is the " booking.** In ancient 
times, however, a kind of marriage>con- 
tract existed in this country as well as in 
England, called hand-fatting. Strong 
traces of this remain in our villages ill 
many parts of the kingdom. I have been 
more than once assured, from credible 
authority in Portland Island, that some- 
thing very like it is still practised there 
generally, where the inhabitants seldom or 
never intermarry with any one in tlie 
Mainland, and where the young women, 
selecting lovers of the same place, (but 
with what previous rites, ceremonies, or 
engagements, I could never learn), ac- 
count it no disgrace to allow them every 
favour ; and that too from the fullest con- 
fidence of their being made wives, the 
moment such consequences of their stolen 
embraces begin to be too visible to be any 
longer concealed. 

It has been accurately ascertained, that 
hand'&sting existed in the parish of Esk- 
dale-muir. *' There an annual fair was 
held in ancient times at the meeting of the 
streams called the White and Black Esk. 

t Troth-plighting took place between lovers in 
private. It was sometimes done in the church, 
and the service on this occasion is preserved in 
some of our old rituals.— D(/i(c<r*« Jilustratkms o/ 
Shakespeare, vol L p. S. 
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At tMM fUt it was ctidtoiiiftry 1^ aie^un^^ 
. HmtTied- pefAom of bodi setctt t6 chdo^ a/ 
companiod, with whom the^r lived t31 tte 
succeeding fiiir. If they were pleaded 
with each other, the donnexiod existed 
duririg their lives ; if not, they separated'^ 
and were at liberty to select a more agree-- 
able companion. If tfact« were any isstie,' 
it was taken charge of by the persotf 
who br6lre off the connexion. Ih hitei^ 
times,' when this part of the country wa^ 
placed under the chaige of the Abbacy of 
Mehiose, a priest here was known by tbc^ 
name * Book i* Bosom,* either becauie he 
carried his* Bible in that part of his body 
or a register of marriage, who came fromf 
time to time to confirkn such connexions;"*' 
However reprehensible the practice 60 
hand-fasting was, the result, peihaps^ to so- 
ciety was not so prejudicial as what is call- 
ed in England a ttofr-stick wedding, t. e, m 
forced marriage. An instance occurred in 
tlie southern end of this island a few years 
ago. The bride, a tall healthy woman, Went 
to church with the utmost indifl%rence/ 
while the bridegroom, a stripling of sixteen,- 
required the strong arm of the law, in thtf 
dupe of an overseer, to support his tremb- 



lihg KtnbfCtl^ the althr. No wfonei' vmm 
llic< ii^M shadcles tbkeft oflf; than they wei« 
replace by the more laiitkig onta of 
Hymen; and it would' h*ve pUsdcd tbaf 
bystanders to have dIs«ONrered to which of 
flietfi h^ bad file gi'OiUier objectiiMi* Aner 
llie faStter pill of mMrionony had beetf 
Ibrced down his throat,- the patties pfO> 
ce6l«d to the chnrch-dobr, when the Ihum 
batid' staMed dde north, and the wffb In a» 
oppoifite cKrection. In justice to the fW 
male we should stale, tiiat she invited her 
spouse to supper, but he declined- th* 
proffered kindness* 

The Swiss seem to resemble the Eng- 
lish in some of their absurd enactments. 
In the canton of Glarus, no man can mar- 
ry without the permisdon of his fiither. 
Tins law is neutralised by a very wfac^esome 
one If it should so hiqppen that a yoon^ 
woiiian becomes enceinte, the person in 
fifMilt is obliged to marry her; andincaser 
of a reftisal, he is declared incapable of 
being elected to a seat in the council, hia 
evidence is inadmissible in a Court of jus^ 
tiee, and; in Atir% he is deprived of civil 
rights; 



TH!E PARUAMENT? OF SCOTLANDi 



Although more than a century has 
now elapsed since the last memorable meet- 
ing of the august body with whose name 
we have honoured the present article, we 
trust we shall not be deemed guilty of any 
undue leaning to antiquity, in endeavour- 
ing to present our readers with a short, 
succinct account, of its constitution and 
history. Conscious as we are of the in- 
calculable advantages which have accrued 
to Scotland, as a country, from that fa- 
mous treaty which first consolidated the 
strength oftbe empire, and enabled Britaiii 
to take her fitting station among the powers 
of Europe; we are yet unpbilosophical 
enough to lament that those advantages, 
great as they were, should have been pur- 
chased at so great a sacrifice as the dig- 
nity, independence, and even separate ex- 
istence of Scotland. We know there are 
, many individuals who, from a lamentable 
state of ignorance, or guided to these con- 
clusions by a still more enviable principle 
of optimism, can see no degradation to 

* Thif place is onlly a small distance firom the 
Roman encampment of Castle Oer. May not tbe 
fkir have been instituted when the Romans re- 
shied there, and may not the hand-fasting have 
taken its rue ttcm their manner of cdcbrating' 
mtfriages rx ifM, liy which, if a wmhan, with the 
eonsent of her parents or guardians, Itred with a: 



Scotland in the term^ of- the Union, and 
in the manner in which these have been 
executed or evaded. To us, who can lay 
no such flattoing unction to our souls, 
the case is too clear. Deprived of be> 
Court and Pwliaments— her capital no 
longer tbe seat of her executive govern^ 
ment nor the resort of her nobility — the 
d%nity of her Supireme Courts of Justice 
tarnished, by their most solemn and unft^ 
nimous judgments being rendered liable 
to the reverad of an English Judge— her 
offices of stbte abolished— and her very 
name almost unknown in the countries 
which the arms of her gallant sons havi9 
been mainly instrtimeiUbBd in 8aving/«>-r 
Scotland-*-would we could deny it! wbaU 
ever profit she may have reaped from hcli 
union with England— has undoubtedly 
suffered in her di^ty. As in unions of 
another kind, the separate existence of the 
weaker has been lost in that of tbe stronger^ 
and England, though upon the whole » 
kind husband, has not unfrequently dls^ 

man fir one year without an absence ot&at» 
nights, she became his wife ? Perhaps, whm Chris.: 
tianity w^ introduced, tbe form of marriage may 
have been considered as i m perfrci without con* 
flhnation of a priest, and therefore one may have 
been sci^ in the manner mentioned In tbe text 
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jjOayed towards his iipoi^e tlie bim^ty 
trcfitmeqt wbicli t^e jr^ugh pumper of Jb^ 
srofAng M^^med to thrwtea, Par &r disr 
tant, howe?er, ke the day of their divoi^pe. 
With th^se seotMio^i^ aqd we tn/t^ 
Ih^y are congenial io the bo^M«s of our 
readers, we natiM-aUy joye to " pmtM% 
^pfDftwhat too wiidly," perhaps, of every 
Ailing copoected with the period whw 
:Scqtland had yet a name aipQng the na- 
tions, or which tend to illiistrate her for- 
mer dignity and power. Mapy of tji^se 
we intend to ipake the subject of future 
lucubrations, and in the m^ntime request 
ffur readers* atteptiops to the mo9t inte- 
restipg of them allr— that which was tijp 
«sy>ress head and front of national indej- 
pendepce, hy whose deliberations apd re- 
solves it was for many an age maintained, 
and by whose suicidal act it waa at len^ 
*|x)liahed. 

We will not fat%ue oursalres or alarm 
the reader with any lengthei^ di«quisi- 
tion on the origin of the term i'or/taw^wt 
JMuch learned labour has been employed, 
^ot very profitably perhaps, on the sub- 
ject. It is 9t|ll disputed whether th^ 
word is of Celtic or of French derivation, 
5?ie supporters of the former theory, main- 
tain tliat it is compounded of two Celtic 
word^j parltf, and ment or mend. The 
fonn^ of which is transited into French 
purler, and the latter ptantUi, abondance. 
" The word Parliament, therefore," say? 
J^r Baraington,4n his Observatiops on the 
Ancient Statutes, " being resolved intp 
its oopstituent a^lables, may not impro- 
perly be said to signify what the Indians 
pf Nprth America call a Great Talk."* 
Wli^ther or not this definition be die true 
00^ w^ shall pot take upon ourselves to 
say; bpt certainly its appositeness is re- 
:m«rkable, great talking being an exer- 
dse to which the *« collective wisdom" is 
well kpown to be peculiarly addicted. 
Lord Coke, on the other hand, is of opi- 
piop, that « it is called Parliament, be- 
cauae.ev^y member pf that court should 
siPCerely and dlscreeUy parler la meni, 
4pe^ his mipd, fpr the geneiBl good cMf the 
.CPflaro<»xweiath."t And apother apdept 
aitfhor, that "it is compouuded ofpanum 
lamentum, because the peers of the realm 
did at those assemblies lamept and com- 
fdaip eaich.to the other of the eponnitie^ 
of the couptry, ,and therefrom provic^ 
vedress for the same."t We dare say our 



mr 



• Barringt(m*s Observationg on Ancient 1 
tutes, to. 48. 
t Colce on Littleton, 110. 
t Lainb^r^ Obs. Anc. Par. 235. 



iwdew will agree with WhiteloAe, ".that 
Ihis derivatiop of Parliamept is a sadety- 
foohgy." Bhwkstone and his commMi. 
lator are of opinion, that " Parliament 
flnginally meant nothing more than Ma 
Mewnbly, council, or conference ; andthat 
ttie termination meni has no more signi. 
acation m the word Parliament, than in 
ihose of impeachnwa/, engagement im- 
pnsonment, and many others. Ihe term 
ijeems to have been first used in France 
dunng the reign of Louis VIl. about the 
middle of the twelfth century, apd in 
l!*pgland m the time of Henry III. The 
first authenfic Scottish document in which 
It occurs, is the celebrated indenture en. 
tered into between King Robert Bruce 
and the earls, barons, freeholdera, and 
communities of buighs, in the year 1326, 
afthough.it is supposed to have been used 
aonie years before this. 

P^liaroents, however, had existed in 
Scotlandfor many ages antecedent-to this 
penod, under various designationa, and 
were doubtless coeval with the establisb- 
ment of the monarchy, which does not 
Appear to have been at any period an ab- 
solute one. In England, they are known 
1*0 have listed during the Heptarchy, by 
the names of « Michel Synoth," or "Hie 
Great CouncU;" « Michel Gemote," or 
" Great Meeting;" and « Wittenaae. 
mote, or "Meeting of the Wise Mffloj^ 
^d were appointed to meet once a.year 
And oftener if need be, so early as the^i^ , 
of Alfred. Owing to the baibarpus pa. 
Jicy of Edward L, however, in destroyii 
or carrying away the Scottish reconis, our 
information as to our earlier Pariiaments 
IS exceedingly defeotive ; the more sp, that 
our ancient historians, who seem to have 
thought the striking evei;^ of war alone 
worthy of their attention, are nearly ailent 
on the subject. They tell us, however, 
that all matters of consequence, or public 
concern, were transacted, not by the kinc 
done, but by the king and his great cou^ 
'Cilj and there can be no doubt, that, un- 
der this name, a Parliament, composed of 
the. bishops and barons of the kingdom, ia 
implied. 

The laws of WilKam the Lyon, who 
began to jr&ga in 1 165, are stated to have 
been made at Perth, « coram episcopia, 
abbatibus, baronibus, et aUis probis homi. 
nibus terra su»;*' and those of Alexan- 
der II. to have been enacted with the con. 
sent " venerabilium patrum, episcoporum^ 
abbetum, comitum, baroniun, ac probo! 

* Blackttone, B. i. c 2. U7. j l«Oa 
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mm hominum suorum Scotiae ;** and, un- 
til the introduction of the commisdonera 
from the burghs, an event which cannot 
be proved to have taken place earlier than 
the reign of Robert Bruce^ the persons 
above enumerated continued to compose 
the Scottish Parliament 

When completed, however, this High 
Court was composed of the Idng and the 
three estates, viz. the clergy, the nobili- 
ty and freeholders, and the commissars 
(commissioners) of the burghs, uninterrup* 
tedly, though not an arrangement which 
subsisted till the Revolution ; when the 
bishops, being driven from Parliament, 
and the first estate consequently abolished, 
the second, that of the barons, was divid- 
ed into two, by the creation of the lesser 
barons, or freeholders, into a separate 
estate, llie original des^nation of the 
three estates, of which our ancestors seem 
to have been fond, was thus preserved. 

The KING has, in England, been 
termed the head, beginning, and end of 
Parliament, as he alone has the power of 
calling it together, presides over it when 
assembled, and puts an end to it by his 
sole act In Scotland, the parliamentary 
powers of the monarch do not seem to 
have been less. His presence, or that of 
his commissioner, was essential to the very 
being of a Parliament; and it was con- 
tinued and prorogued, from time to time, 
and, in the latter periods of its history, 
dissolved by his sole authority. The 
nobles, and other members of Parliaxiient, 
attended first, not at the Parliament 
House, but at the palace of the sovereign, 
and from thence conveyed him, with all 
the splendour of the time, to the place of 
meeting. 

When absent, the " royal honours," as 
the crown, sceptre, and sword of state 
were anciently termed, were deposited on 
the throne. ' All our kings, down to 
Charles II., have held Parliaments in 
person. From the union of the crowns, 
however, they were in general held by a 
Lord High Commissioner, appointed for 
;^at purpose, from whose title the Parlia- 
ment often took its name, — as Montrose's, 
Queensberry's, Hamilton's Parliament 
The Lord High Commissioner .was treats 
ed with the most profound respect, as re- 
presenting the royid person ; a remnttat of 
which yet exists in the ceremony of de- 
livering the keys of the city of EcHnburgh 
to the Lord High Commissioner to the 
General Assembly, who has succeeded to 
some of the honours due to his more im- 
portant predecessors. The kings of Scot- 



land undoubtedly possessed a negative Sn 
the ddiberations of Parliament The 
royal assent was given to Acts ofBarlia- 
ment by touching them with the sceptre^ 
and without this ceremony it could not 
pass into a law. So, in the nlikiutes of 
Parliament, frequent, indeed daily men- 
tion is made of this ceremony. In the 
last Parliament of Scotland but one^- the 
Lord High Commissioner declared, that 
he had no instructions to touch a certmn 
Act with the sceptre ; meaning, he bad n6 
power to pass it The actual touch of 
the royal instrument being thus indispen- 
sable to the validity of a statute^ it is clear 
the royal consent, apparently at least, 
must have accompanied it The last 
Lord High Commissioner to the ParUa^ 
ment of Scotland was James Duke of 
Queensberry. 

The Lord High Chancellor- seems to 
have been President of Parliament fVnm a 
very remote period, and he continued so 
till the year 1640, when the Parliament, 
among other alterations of the then exist- 
ing constitution of Parliament, clsaxhed a 
right to elect their own Preddent, which 
they did in the person of Lord Burle^h.* 
At the restoration d Charles IL, how- 
ever, the Lord Chancellor was declared 
perpetual President of Pariiament In 
his absence, the President was to be ap- 
pointed by the king.f So matters con- 
tinued until the Union. 

It was doubtless to the influence of 
their sacred character and excluave pre- 
tensions to learning, that the Clebgy owed 
their admission to the councils of our 
earlier monarchs ; but the pious liberality 
or profusion of their successors, particu- 
larly David L, by endowing bishoprics, 
abbacies, and priories, with exte^v^e 
estates, gave them a right to the first 
place among tlie estates of the klng^- 
dom, which they continued 'to exercise, 
long af^er their reputation for learning and 
^iety had somewhat waned^ ' There* were 
in Scotland, two archbishoprics, twelve 
bishoprics^ twenty-seven abbacies, and 
thirteen priories, besides a number of in^ 
ferior benefices, the -incumbents of wMeb^ 
something more than sixty, were all en- 
titled to seats in Parliament Nor was 
this number, great as it seems, at iH ex- 
cessive, for the representatiem of a body 
to whom the half of the wbdle lands o€ 
Scotland are supposed to havebelongedk 
Until the Reformation, the first Act of 
almost every new Parliament was in fkvOur 
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of their order, or,' as it was worded, for 
*' the fVeedome of haly kirk ;** in all which 
diurcbmeo are, of course, noticed in terms 
pf the highest respect, and any wrong com- 
tnitted against them, threatened with the 
highest punishment.* The gradual but 
irresistible progress of the Reformation is 
distinctly to be traced, in the statutes 
procured, by the unavailing opposition of 
the prelates to what they clearly foresaw 
would result in their destruction. In 
1525 an Act was passed, which, on the 
preamble that " the damnable opinions of 
heresy are spread in divers countries be 
the heretic Luther,** prohibits ** any man- 
ner of person, stranger, that happens to 
arrive with their ships within any part of 
tliis realm, to bring with thaim ony books 
or works of the said Luther, his disciples 
or servants, or to dispute or rehearse his 
heresies or opinions, but if it be to the 
confusion thereof, and that by clerks in 
the schools only, under the pain of escheat- 
ing of their ships and goods, and putting 
of their persons in prison."! In the fol- 
lowing year, all persons were prohibited 
from seizing the castles, palaces, and for- 
talices of bishopsi or abbeys, under the 
pain of high- treason. In 1532, the usual 
form of the Act in favour of the haly 
kiric, was altered into a declaration by the 
king (James V.) of bis attachment to the. 
see of Rome ; and that he would observe, 
maintain, and defend the authority, liberty, 
and freedom of the see of ^ Rome and 
Halikirk.^ In 1535, the former Act 
<* agains them that haldis disputis, or re- 
herses the damnable opinions of the grete 
heretik Luther,** was renewed, with the 
addition, that none " have, use, kepe, or 
concele ony buke of the said heretiks,*' or 
containing their doctrine and opinions, 
'' under a like penalty, viz. confiscation 
of their moveable goods ;**§ and it was fol- 
lowed by an Act against those who con- 
tinued to lie wilfully under the sentence 
of excommunication, which, it seems, now 
began to be << lichtlied.*' Still, however, 
the tide of reformation rolled resistlessly 
on, as we may see by the tenor of the Acts 
passed against it in 1540. These were, 
ist. In honour of the holy sacraments: 
Secondly, That worship be made to the 
Virgin Mary, and prayers " be maid to all 
Sanctis in special and general;" and that 
*Vworschip be had to thame:*'|) 3<//y, 
That no man argue or impugn the autho- 



m Acta Pari. II. S. 7. 9. 32. 85. lia 171. fi06. 310. 
335. 341. 44a 492. &c 

t Acta Pari. II. 295.— Ibid. 310. 

X Acta Pari. II. 335. V ^2. |I S70. 



rity Of the Pope, under the pain tf death, 
or confiscation of all their goods, moveable 
or immoveable : 4thlt/, Hiat no man per- 
mit congregations or conventicles to com- 
mune or dispute of the Holy Scripture to 
be holden in their houses, nor receive or 
cherish any heretic ; at the same time, a 
reward was promised to such as sboald re- 
veal conventions, or accuse heretics : Btkly, 
That no man should cast down, nor any 
otherwise treat irreverently, the images of 
Sanctis ; with several other Acts of minor 
importance, f 

In the first Parliament of Queen Mary, 
however, the power of the clergy bad so 
far decreased, even in Parliament, that 
they were unable to prevent an Act from 
being passed, which declared, it should 
be lawful to all the lieges <* to haif the 
haly write, baith the New Testament and 
the Auld, in the vulgar toung, in Inglis 
or Scottis, of ane gude and true transla- 
tioun.*' Providing always, that " na man 
dispute or bald opinions, under the pains 
contenit in the Actis of Parliament"^. 

Against this Act the Archbishop of 
Glasgow protested, for himself and all the 
prelates present, as ane of the three estates 
of the said Parliament In 1543, we 
learn that heretics " mair and mair rises 
and spreadis within this realm ;** and in 
1551 it became necessary to enforce 
obedience to the process of excommunica« 
tion or " cursing," by declaring that who- 
ever obstinately lay under It for the space 
of a year, should forfeit their moveable 
goods to the Queen. 

^ The last Act in favour of Halikirk^ 
was passed on the 20th June 1555, in a 
Parliament held at Edinburgh by the 
Queen-regent Five years afterwards, the 
celebrated Assembly was held at Edin- 
burgh, in which the Confession of the 
Protestant faith was first promulgated in 
Scotland. The clergy, however, still con- 
tinued to attend in Parliament. In the 
last one held by Queen Mary, in April 
1567, there appears from the rolls to have 
been nine bishops and ten abbots present j| 
On the 20th December of the same 
year, the authority of the Pope was abo- 
lished. Episcopacy, however, was nd^de- 
stroyed with it On the contrary, the 
Regents, and latterly King James him- 
self, filled up the vacant sees with cler- 
gymen of the reformed religion; who, 
though they were unable to extricate the 
revenues of their predecessors from the 
avarice of the nobility, were yet allowed 
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to assume the ancieDt dignities of their 
office, and) among others, their seat in 
Parliament The places of the abbots 
were supplied by the comroeodators, who, 
though many of them laymen, sat in the 
spiritual estate in Parliament, in virtue 
of the sacred territories they possessed. 
These were latterly erected into temporal 
lordships by King James II. ; and from 
that period the bishops alone composed 
the first estate. Many attempts were 
made by the presbyterian party to destroy 
prelacy, but without effect. In 1584^ 
an Act was passed, prohibiting any at-, 
tempt to diminish the rights and privile- 
ges, or impugn the dignity and autho- 
rity, of any of the three estates, under the 
pain of high-treason ;* an enactment made 
undoubtedly in favour of the bishops. In 
1567, however, James was forced to sub- 
mit to the establishment of a Presbyterian 
church government, by General Assem- 
blies, Presbyteries, and Sessions, and the 
bishops were still entitled to a seat in 
Parliament; but, as they were deprived 
of their revenues, they fell into disrespect 
and were unable to bear the expense €x£ 
maintaining the dignity of their rank, and 
of attending Parhament James, whose 
attachment to Episcopacy was extreme, 
next prevailed on the Church to complain 
to Parliament, that the Church was the 
only body, in the kingdom destitute of 
representatives, and to crave that a certain 
number of the clergy might be admitted 
to a seat according to ancient custom. In 
consequence of this application, an Act 
was passed in 1597, oidaining, ^at every 
pastor or minister on whom bis Majesty 
should confer the office and dignity of 
a bishop, abbot, or other prelate, should 
have a vote in Parliament. In 1606^ 
after his accession to the crown of Bog- 
land» he was able to obtain various Acts 
of Parliament in favour of the bishops ; 
and they continued in the possession of 
their parliamentary dignity from that 
time till 1640, when Charies I. was forced 
to consent to several Acts of Parliament 
entirely abolishing the Episcopal form of 
church government, and excluding all 
archbishops, bishops, and other prelates, 
from a seat in Parliament. 

At the restoration of Charles II., how- 
ever, the bishops were once more admit- 
ted to their ancient places with great ho- 
nour. A deputation, consisting of the 
Earls of KelUe and Wemyss, and other 
representatives of the three estates, waa 



sent in his Majesty*8 name to invite 
the archbishops and bishops to come and 
take their place, and vote in Pariiament 
as in former times before these troubles, 
which was accordingly^ done. * They con- 
tinued to ut during the reigns of Charles 
II. and his successor ; and there were se- 
veral of them present at the first meeting 
of the Convention Pariiament at the 
Revolution. Thdr presence there was, 
however, unavailing to prevent the vote, 
that prelacy is, and hath been, a great and 
insupportable grievance to this nation, ever 
since the Reformation, and therefore ought 
to be abolished. On die 5th Jane 1689, 
accordingly^ it was altogether abolished ; 
the laws made in its favour repealed ; and 
the lawn and rochet finally disappeared 
from the Parliament of Scotland. 

The second estate consisted of the no- 
bility and freeholders, or lesser barons, 
as they were termed. At the Revolution, 
on the expulsion of the clergy, these were 
dirided, and the nobility then f(Mrmed the 
first, and the freeholders the second estate. 

It may at first appear incongruous, that 
the nobles and commoners should have so 
long continued to form a single estate;^ 
but this will at once (Msappear, when the 
right, or rather the d«/y, of attending the 
king's court of Pariiament, is considered. 
It was as the immediate vassjds of the 
crown alone that they were bound to give 
service in Parliament ; and the obligation 
to perform this duty was in no measure 
regulated by the extent of die vassal's 
possessions. The most potent noble, and 
the poorest tenant in capite, were equally 
bound to appear. Latterly, however, the 
wealthier of the barons were created Lords 
of Pariiament, and the poorer absenting 
themselves, the right of individual pre- 
sence became lost. 

Originally, honours and dignities were 
annexed either to lands or offices. The 
marmors, thanes, and latterly the 
EARLS of Scotland, were officers exer- 
cising territorial jurisdiction, or perform- 
ing certain great duties about the person 
of the king. These offices, from being 
persona], became hereditary, and the titles 
descended with them. Latterly, the of- 
fices were performed by deputies, under 
the names of vicecomites or sheriffs. 
From this time, an Earldom came to be 
considered more as a territorial dignity 
than an office. Fictitious or imaginary 
counties were established, by erecting cer- 
tain lands into a comitatus, for the pur- 
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pose of conlerring the title of Earl upon 
^ owner. At last it became a mere 
peraooal honour flowing from tlie crown. 

The title LORD of PARLIAMENT, 
as disdnguislied from that of Earl, is 
found in a statute of James I. passed in 
1424. It is supposed, that originally no 
other form was used at their creation than 
the declaration of the King, in, full pariia- 
ment, that it was his pleasure that such 
an one,^nd his heirs, should be liOrds of 
Parliament. Latterly, however, patents 
were hitroduced. 

The first Subject, not of the blood- 
royal, created a DUKE in Scotland, was 
David Lindsay, Earl of Crawford, who 
liad this title conferred on him by King 
James IV. His Grace died without hdrs- 
male of bis body, and the title became 
extinct. This honour was not conferred 
Off any Scottish subject for long afler- 
ward^' 

Tlie title of MA RQUIS was introduced 
. into Scotland in 1599, when King James 
VI. bestowed it on the Earls of Huntly 
and Arran. That of VISCOUNT was 
first bestowed, in 1640, on Sir Henry 
Carey, father of the eelebteted Lord Fidk- 
land, killed at Newbury in 164a 

The members of the Scottish iiobility 
increased with every successive reign, 
more particularly when their parliamentary 
usefnlness became ^parent. A great ad- 
dition was made to their nunjber at the 
end of the sixteenth c^itury, when King 
James VI. erected almost all the abbeys 
into temporal lordships for his favourites. 
In 1 640, .an attempt was made to restrict 
the royal prerogative in the creidaon of 



Peers, by dedaring that no one who had 
not 10,000 merks Scots of yearly rent 
should be appointed a Lord of Parlia- 
ment ; but it was never carried into efi^ct. 
Their totid number at last, as appears 
from the roll called in the Union Parlia- 
ment, was 153; viz. 10 Dukes, 3 Mar- 
quisses, 74 Earls, 17 Viscounts, and 49 
Lords. Of these, however, only 74 at- 
tended ; viz. 4 Dukes^ 3 Marquisses, 42 
Earls, 4 Viseonnts, and 21 Lords. 

The eldest sons of the nobility, who 
were denominated Masters, (as Master of 
Mar, Errol, &c.), were also admitted to 
the ibeetings of Pariiament, but were not 
allowed to speak or vote there. 

Originally, the right of proxy was com- 
petent to all who owed individual service 
in ParlianJent. In 1425 it was prohi- 
bited, eXgCept in cases where the procura- 
tor could allege and prove a lawful cause 
of his principalis absence. In 1617 this 
privilege was ratifi^ to such prelates and 
peers as had a lawful cause of absencew 
Long before this, however, the freeholders 
had ceased to possess an individual right 
to sit in Parliament, and tlie privilege of 
proxy could not be extended to those who 
were in fact themselves procurators fbr 
others. The commissioners from the 
burghs never seem to have possessed it. 
There are many instances to be fbund in 
tlie rolls of Parliament, of the same noble- 
man being proxy fbr two, and even three 
peers. In 1640 the right of proxy was 
alxiHshed, and seems never to have been 
revived. 

(To be continued.) 



JOHN KNOT'S COURTSHIP. 



The following curious account of the 
courtship of the celebrated Reformer, of 
his second wife, a daughter of Lord Ochil- 
tree, is g^ven by one of the Popish writers, 
and inserted in the appendix to his Life 
by the learned Dr M^Crie : — 

** Heaving laid aside al feir of the panis 
of hel, and regarding nathing the honestie 
of the world, as ane bund slave of the 
devil, being kendillit with an unqueushible 
lust and ambition, he durst be sua bauld 
to interpryze the sute of marriage with 
the maist honorabil ladie my Ladie Fle- 
ming, my Lord Duke*s eldest dochter, to 
the end that his seid, being of the blude- 
royal, and gydit be thair father's spirit, 
roicht have aspyrit to the croun. And 
because he receavit ane refusal, it it no- 



toriouslie knawin how deldlie he baited 
the hail hous of the Hamiltons. And 
this maist honest refusal would nather 
stench his lust nor ambition ; hot a lytel 
efter he did p^'sew to have allyance with 
the honorabill lious of Odiiltrie, of the 
kyng*s M. awin blude, rydand thair with 
ane gret court, on ane trim gelding, nocht 
lyk ane prophet or ane auld decrepit 
Iciest, as he was, bot lyk as he bad be^n 
ane of the bkide-royal, with his bendes of 
tafietie festenit with golden ringis and 
precious stanes; and, as is plainlie re- 
portit in the countrey, be sorcerie and 
witchcraft did sua allure that puir geritiU 
woman, that scbo could not leve withotit 
him ; whilk appdris to be of gret prOba- 
bilitie, scho being ane damsel of nofbH 
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blude^ and he ane auM decrepit creatur of 
maist base degrie of onie that could be 
found in the countrey ; sua that sik ane 
nobil hous could not have degenerat sua 
far, except Johann Knox had interposed 
the powar of his maister the devil, quba, 
as he transfiguris himself suratymes in 
an angel of licht, sua he caussit Johann 
Knox appeir ane of the maist nobil and 
lustie men that could be found in the 
warld.** But the devil outwitted himself, 
in his design of raising the progeny of the 
Reformer' to the throne of Scotland, if 
Yft may believe another popish writer: — 
" For, as the common and constant bruit 
of the people reported, it chanced, not 
long afler the marriage, that she, (Knox*s 
wife), lying in her bed, and perceiving a 
blak, uglie, ill-favoured man busily talk- 
ing with him in the same chamber, was 
so sairly amazed, that she took seikness 
and dyed;'* (nor does the author want 
honourable witnesses to support thi^ fact, 
for he immediately adds), " as she reveal- 
ed to twa of her friends, being ladyes, 
come thither to visit her a little befor her 
decease.'* 

Wodrow gives -a very different account 
of this important step in Knox's life, 
though it cannot be in all respects cor- 
rect, as he was settled in Edinburgh at 
the period to which it refers. 

Wodrow thus relates the circumstance, 
which he says he had from good authori- 
ty ;-^" That Mr Knox, some years before 
the Reformation broke up in Scotland, 
about the 4*8 or 50, was travailing up 
and down this country, in private houses, 
and did much good. He was pretty 
much in my Lord Ochiltree's family, and 
was the instrument of the Lady Ochil- 
tree's conversion. She had a mighty val- 
ine for Mr Knox, and one day says to 
him, Sir, you ^re going up and down the 



country, and want JBomebody to take a 
care of you ; I think yoiu should marry; 
Mr K. said he would do so; but be did 
not know who would take him in such 
circumstances as he was in. She asked 
him, if he- would allow her to chnse him 
a wife. He consented. At a fitt time 
she, having three daughters, spoke t« her 
eldest daughter, and told, ther was ane 
eminent Christian, and faithful servant of 
Christ, that had allowed her to chuse him 
a wife ; and she first proposed it to her. 
The daughter asked if it wer Mr Knox ? 
She told it was, and that she believed he 
would be a very shining light, and a fa- 
mous man. The eldest would not hear 
of the proposal; nor the second: when 
she came to the third, she said she would 
heartily mary Mr Knox; but feared he 
would not take her, as she was unworthy 
of him. The lady tells Mr K. she had 
provided him a wife, if he was pleased 
with her, and brought, her to him. She 
gave him the same answer that ^he did to 
her mother. Mr K. said, My dow, if 
you mary me, you would know what a 
life I lead. I travel up and down the 
country on my foot, and sometimes I have 
a lad with me and sometimes not; and 
when I have not a lad, I have a wallet 
over my arm, with a Bible in it, and a 
clean band and a sark ; and when I am 
weary you must bear my wallet or bagg. 
She said she was content, and accordingly 
they were married. She went with him 
to Geneva; and, -going up one of the 
mounuins, she took his baggs off* his arm, 
and walked up before him pretty fast; 
and when they were at the top, she said. 
Now, good man, am not I as good as my 
word ? By her he had two daughters ; one 
married to Mr Robert Pont, Uie other to 
the great Mr Welsh." 



POLYNESIA. 



The name at the head of this article 
is derived from a Greek term, signifying 
" Many Islands,** It has been given to 
that vast Archipelago in the great Pacific 
Ocean, consisting of innumerable islands 
of greater and lesser magnitude, spreading 
over so wide an extent, that modern geo- 
graphers have distinguished it as the sixth 
part of the globe. According to Pinker-- 
ton, Malte Brun, and others, Polynesia in- 
cludes the various islands found in the Pa- 
cific, from the Ladrones to Easter Island. 
The principal groups are the Liidrone 



Islands, the Carolinas, the Pelew Islands, 
the Sandwich Islands, the Friendly 
Islands, the Navigators' Islands, the Har« 
vey Islands, the Society Islands, the Geor* 
gian Islands, and the Marquesas. 

Though many travellers have materially 
differed in their accounts of the primitive 
manners and customs of the inhabitants 
of those isles, some representing them as 
gentle, hospitable, and partly civilized; 
and others, again, as barbarous, blood* 
thirsty, and superstitious; yet all have 
agreed on the loveliness of their climate. 
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the riehness of their soil, and the almost 
paradisial beauty of their landscape. Both 
accounts, though so widely apaiit, are never- 
theless true ; and recent trayellers, of the 
highest honour and strictest veracity, have 
confi rmed the fact. In the smaller islands 
virhich lie at any considerable distance from 
the larger groupcs, and which are not easy 
of access, the people were generally, if not 
alwi^, found in a state of comparative 
innocence, supplied b)^e bountiful hand 
of nature with sufficient to gratify their 

' immediate wants : without the necessity of 
labour, their lives are spent in careless re- 
pose. This statement is very far short of 
the flattering -accounts given by Captain 
Kotzebue, who lately, in the command of 
a Russian ship of discovery, visited a num- 
ber of these islands.— But how frightfully 
different are pictures drawn by other tra- 

• vellars of equal veracity, who have visited 
the larger islands, and their adjacent 
groupes, where the population is compara.- 
tively more dense. There infanticide, mur- 
der, brutal licentiousness, and even can- 
nibalism, were matters of common occur- 
rence. " We do notknow," says Mr El- 
lis, in his admirable work, the " Polyne- 
sian Researches," " that the Taheitians 
ever feasted on the bodies of the slain ; 
although this is practised by the Marque- 
sians on the one side, and the New ZeaU 
anders on the other; by the inhabitants of 
the dangerous Archipelago in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the Georgian 
Islands on the east, and in several of the 
Harvey Islands to the west, especially 
Aitutake, where it continued until the 
abolition of idc^try in 1623. There the 
warriors were animated to tlie murderous 
combat, by allusions to the inhuman feast 
it would furnish at the close. In New 
Zealand, it is stated, that a warrior has 
been known, when exulting over his fallen 
antagonist, to sever his head from his body, 
and while the life blood has flowed warm 
from the dying trunk, to scoop it up with 
his hands, and, turning to his enemies with 
fiend'like triumph, drink it before them.** 
Such, in part, is the description of that sin- 
gular race of people, an account of whom 
we propose occasionally to lay before our 
readers ; but in order to clear tliese paths 
for a more profound and elaborate inves- 
tigation, and which from the very nature 
of our work we cannot hope to enter on, 
we shall partially allude to the voyages of 
the earliest discoverers, and after^vards 
furnish our i:eaders with authenticated 
accounts of some of tlie most interesting 
pf the South Sea islanders. 



Not more than twenty years afler the 
discovery of America by Columbus, on6 
of the most famous of the Spanish adven- 
turers, named Vasco Nognez de Balboa, 
governor of the colony of Santa Maria in 
the Isthmus of Darien, having pushed his 
conquests among the neighbouring In- 
dians, amassing wealth from all quarters^ 
for the purpose of securing the good-will 
of the court of Spain ;— .in one of his in- 
cursions, a cacique observing, with asto- 
nishment, the Spanish appetite for gold, 
offered to conduct Balboa and his com- 
panions to a distant part, where their ut- 
most wishes should be gratified. Prepa- 
rations were accordingly made for cross- 
ing the Isthmus of Darien; and, with 
190 Europeans, this intrepid commander 
overcame all obstacles, and at length, after 
a toilsome journey of twenty>five days 
over-land, he came to a mountain, from 
whence the Indians told him a great sea 
was to be discovered. Balboa halted his 
men, and proceeded alone to its summit^ 
and there for the first time beheld what 

no European mind had ever dreamt of 

a vast ocean spread out in all its majesty 
before him. Struck with a spectacle so 
sublime, and with a heart elated with suc- 
cess, he fell upon his knees, and returned 
thanks to heaven for being preserved as 
the instrument of so grand a discovery. 
His men quickly followed him, and all 
held on their course towards the shore, 
when Balboa, rushing forward into the 
waves with his sword and buckler, took 
possession of this mighty ocean in the 
name of his sovereign, Ferdinand of Spain. 

A few years afiter this important discos 
very, a Portuguese, named Magellan, was 
sent by the Spanish authorities to ascertain 
the exact situation of the Molucca Islands ; 
and while sailing along the eastern coast 
of South America^ he entered those Straits 
which now bear his name, passing onwards 
through them. His were the first ships 
of Europe which floated on the Southern 
Sea. 

With a mind overwhelmed by tlie su- 
blime spectacle before him, he still boldly 
held on his course across the untraversed . 
surface of this world of waters, to him at 
that time boundless in extent. From the 
mildness of the climate and the calmness 
of sea, he was induced to call it the Paci- 
fic. In the course of this voyage he dis- 
covered the Ladrone, and subsequently 
the Philippine Isles. The vessel which 
this intrepid navigator commanded was 
called the Victory ; and after accomplish- 
ing much greater things than the real- 
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objeet of her rojnge, the returnedin safety 
to Europe, being the first ship that ever 
made a passage round the v^orld. Man; 
distingui^ed narigators, Spanish, Dutch, 
and British, struck with the success of Ma- 
gellan, followed in his adventurous course, 
and were rewarded in almost every voyage 
by fresh discoveries of islands of different 
magnitude; some in groupes, inhabited by 
families of men, and others solely occupied 
by numerous flocks of sea-fowl. Our limits 
mUl not permit us following these success- 
ful naVi^sttors in all their discoveries, in 
an ocean which spreads itself over more 
than one-third of the surface of our globe ; 
but we shall proceed, as we have already 
promised, and point out a few of the most 
prominent and entertaining. 

New Zealand was discovered, in 1642, 
by a Dutch navigator named Tasman, sub- 
sequent to the discovery of Van Dieman*s 
Land. This voyage from Biitavia was pro- 
secuted under ^e orders of the governor- 
general of Dutch India, Antony Van Die- 
man, and was perhaps one of the most 
fortunate ever accomplish^; for it was 
during this period that New Holland was 
discovered, of which Van Dieman's Land 
was supposed to be a part; the Island 
of New Zealand, from its proximity, and 
singular appearance, being thought to 
form another portion. It is doubtful whe- 
ther Tasman ever effected a landing at 
New Zealand, as, by all accounts, his ves- 
sel was fiercely attacked by the ferocious 
inhabitants, and nearly carried, at a place 
he branded with the name of Murderers* 
Bay. From that circumstance, and the 
exaggerated accounts given of the daring 
courage of tliese savage people, almost 
every ship for the succeeding century 
avoided the coast. In 1770 our own im- 
mortal Cook unravelled the mystery of this 
unknown land ; and, by thoroughly ex- 
ploring every part, he discovered a strait, 
easy and free of navigation, which divided 
the bland nearly in half, tbu^ forming two 
islands wh^^ tiiere was only supposed to 
be one. Tliat strait now beiars bis name, 
and is constantly frequented by sliips from 
New South Wales, on tlieir homeward 
voyage by way of Cape Horn. 

' The climate of New Zealand is remark- 
able for its salubrity. Gentle heats, re- 
freshing breezes, and clear skies, prevail 
every day. Although situated nearly in the 
same latitude as Sidney, it is never sub- 
ject to the long droughts or hot unwholci- 
some winds which prevail oden at the 
latter place, so fatal to health ahd agricul- 
ture. The soil is rich beyond description. 



and every part which has hitberto beto 
Cultivated by the natives or missionarieahas 
produced immense crops. Indian com, 
potatoes^ fruits and vegetables, all which 
hav^ been introduced of late years, thrive 
there exceedingly well. The form of go- 
vernment observed in these Idands, is as 
rude and uncertain as can be imagined. 
Each chief is the lord of his own ascen- 
dant, having absolute power over the lives 
of his unhappy slaves : according to the 
number he possesses, his wealth is esti- 
mated, and he is feared or respected by 
his foes. An injury done, or an offence 
given to a tribe or clan, is almost always 
fbllowed up by sanguinary vengeance; 
and if one party is not sufficiently strong 
to compete with another, they call in the 
aid of some friendly clan against the one 
from whom the injury proceeded. Should 
the dispute be of so serious a nature as to 
involve the interests or existence of several 
families, then a general council' of the 
diiefs of both Islands assemble in one of 
their principal forts, and, after deliberating 
and debating the question in all its bean- 
ings, they fihally decide on an amicable 
settlement, or a bloody and exterminating 
war. Indeed the latter is the more fre- 
quent alternative^ as scarcely a seasom 
passes but in one quarter or another th^ 
are found destroying each other for trivial 
or imaginary insults. It is, however, a 
consolation for human nature to think, 
that even amongst a nation so degnidcid 
and ferocious, some few ikidividuals of 
noble and praise-wordiy feelings exwt, 
sufficient to redeem their race from utter 
execration. There are a description of 
venerable men, who devote their lives in 
travelling from one king or chief t* 
another, endeavouring by all means in 
their power to make peace amongst them. 
With the calmness of philosophers, they 
explain away insults, offer apologies and 
retribution to tiibse who may have suffer*- 
td in their persons or property, and do 
all in their power to avert the coming 
war. 

It is but just to observe, these good men 
are held by all parties in the highest vene- 
ration. Up to Ihe time the church missioo- 
aries appeared amongst them, thdr reli- 
gion, if such it might be called, was, aM 
usual with all barbarous people, filled up 
with foolisU ceremonies, and veiled by the 
darkest superstition. They believ^ in 
the existence of a great invisible Spirit, 
which they called jitruh to whom they 
were accountable, and who constantly kept 
watch over all their actions in this lifiei 
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They dread bis anger, and, to appease it, 
make frequent sacrifices, niost generally of 
human life ; as they picture forth in their 
wild Imaginations their god as the god of 
vengeance and destruction. They are not 
wanting in crafty and designing impos- 
tors, who, like ancient astrologers, pretend 
to have the power of seeing into futurity ; 
and these people are held in great reve- 
rence. As. their persons are sacred, so 
any thing they wish to preserve is held 
sacred too. This is turned to a good ac- 
count by the different rulers ; for when 
once they get either their person or pro- 
perty tabooed, by paying a sufficient sum 
for the awful ceremony, no one dare 
touch either the one or the other : thus, 
their plantations and houses are more ef- 
fectually guarded, than if they were sur- 
rounded by innumerable guards. It does 
not appear that they actually worship 
images; and many of those grptesque 
shapes which were imagined to be idols, 
lately sent to this country, are merely com- 
mon carved images, for ornamenting their 
forts and dwellings. 

In all the South Sea islands, the chief 
part of their religious ceremonies consists 
in the tabooing; and it becomes a matter 
of serious import to strangers, how far 
they can guard themsdves from trespass- 
ing on Aat sacred right. The unfortu- 
nate French navigator, Marion, and bis 
whole crew, were sacrificed in conse- 
quence of thdr ignorance or contempt of 
tiie custom, almost immediately on their 
arrival off New Zealand. 

One of the chiefs lately living, who 
took a part in that bloody tragedy, de- • 
clared to that intelligent traveller, Mr 
Earl, that how much soever the islanders 
were blamed, or suffered for it, it was an 
act by no means premeditated. Marion's 
men had assembled for the purposte of 



dragging their net or sein on a part of ^tbe 
beach that had before their arrival been 
taboo'd, and therefore rendered saciied. 
The islanders made use of every entreaty 
by signs and gestures, in order to induce 
them to desist; but in vain> they either 
could not, or would not understand th^m, 
until roused at last by this wanton act 
of impiety, which they feared might draw 
down upon them the vengeance of their 
implacable Deity, they secretly vowed to 
be revenged ; and, unfortunately, an op- 
portunity too soon presented, which en- 
abled them to gratify their deep-laid and 
infernal scheme. The nets being over- 
loaded with fish, and the sailors not being 
able to draw it on shore, applied .to the 
natives, then assembled in vast numbers, 
to assist them. The cunning savages 
quickly consented, but contrived to place 
themselves singly between every French- 
man. On a preconcerted signal, when 
the word was given to iiaul, they raised 
their stone hatchets, and, with a tremen- 
dous blow from each herculean arm, they 
dashed out the brains of the white men in 
firont. 

Captain Marion had the mortification 
of seeing this horrid slaughter of his crew 
from the deck of his vessel, and instantly 
hastened on shore with the remainder of 
his crew to take vengeance on the savages ; 
but unfortunately, in the heat of his rage, 
he permitted his party and himself to be 
surrounded, when, overpowered by a su- 
periority of numbers, he was at length 
defeated, and with his whole crew in- 
stantly put to death. The chief already 
mentioned, who took part in this horrid 
affair, calmly remarked, '' They were all 
brave men; but they were killed and 
eaten." 

{To be continued* ) 



PHILOTUS. 



We intend shortly to lay before our 
readers a Sketch of the Scottish Drama, 
and of the causes whidi have prevented 
its attaining to that station in our litera- 
ture, to which it seems^ naturally destined, 
from the abundant materials afforded by. 
the striking features of our history, and 
the deeply marked peculiarities of our na- 
tional character. In the mean time we 
lay before tfaem^ as a specimen of what it 
was in early days, an analyds of '^ Ane 
verie excellent and dilectabell treatise. 



intituled Philotus." This comedy is sup- 
posed to have been a youthful production 
of Robert Lord SempiU, and to have been 
written and performed about the year 
1 568. The date of its production, there- 
fore, it should be remembered, is long 
anterior to those splendid efiforts of Mar- 
lowe, which conferred such lustre on the 
drama of England, and awoke the flame 
of inspiration in Shakspeare and his co- 
temporaries, and cannot therefore be fairly 
compared with them. The comedy open» 
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with the solicitations of « Philotus tlie auld 
man,** to " Emelie the madyn,** whom he 
thus attempts to win. 

lustie luifsome lamp of licht ! 
Your bonynes, your bewtie bricht, 
Your staitly stature, trim and ticht, 

With gesture grave and gude : 
Your countenance, your cullour cleir, 
Your lauching lips, your smyling cheir. 
Your properties dois all appeir. 

My senses to illude. 

Quhen I your bewtie do behald, 

1 maun unto your fairnes fald : 
I dow not flie howbeit I wald, 

Bot bound I man be youris : 
For yow, sweit hart ! I wald forsaik 
The Empryce for to be my maik, 
Thairfoir, deir dow ! sum pitie tak. 

And saif me fra the schowris. 

The young lady turning a deaf ear to 
his entreaties, Philotus next enlists in his 
service a veteran in the ways of love, an 
old woman, who tries to allure the maid- 
en, by pointing out the many comforts 
which await her as the wife of a rich " auld 
man." We give the following extract, 
though rather long, as eminently illustra- 
tive of Scottish manners during the mi- 
nority of James VI. :— 

Your fyre sail first be bimand cleir. 
Your madynis than sail have your geir 
Put in gude ordour and effeir, 

Ilk morning or yow ryse; 
And say, Lo, maistres ! heir your muillis; 
Put on your wylicote for it cuillis : 
Lo, heir ane of your velvote stuillis, 

Quhairon ye sail sit doun : 
Than twasum curomis to combe your hair. 
Put on your heid-geir soft and fair. 
Tak thair your glasse; sie all be clair; 

And sa gais on your goun. 

Than tak to stanche your morning drouth 
Ane cup of mavesie for your mouth, 
For fume cast sucker in at fouth, 

Togidder with a toist: 
Thrie garden gowps tak of the air. 
And bid your page in haist prepair 
For your disjone sum daintie fair, 

And cair not for na coist. 

Ane pair of plevaris pypping hait, 
Ane pertrick and ane quailyie get, 
Ane cup of sack, sweit and weill set, 

May for ane breckfast gaine. 
Your cater, he may cair for syne 
Sum delicate agane ye dyne ; 



Your cuke to seasoun al sa fyti^. 
Than dois imploy his pdne. 

To sie your servantes may ye gang. 
And luke your madynis all amang. 
And, gif thair onie w^k be \iTahg, 

Than bitterlie them blame. 
Than may ye have baith quaiffis and keHis, 
Hich candie ruffes and barlet bellis, ' 
All for your weiring and not elh's, 

Maid in your house at hame. 

And now quhen all thir warks is done. 
For your refresching efter none. 
Gar bring unto your chalmer sone. 

Sum. daintie dische of meate: 
Ane cup or twa with muscadall. 
Sum uther licht thing thairwithall ; 
For rasins or for capers call, 

Gif tliat ye please to eate. 

Till supper-tyme then may ye chois 
Unto your garden to repois. 
Or merelie to tak ane glois. 

Or tak ane buke and reid on ; 
Syne to your supper ar ye brocht. 
Till fair foule far that hes bene sochte. 
And daintie disches deirlie bocht. 

That ladies love to feid on. 

The organes than into your hall. 

With schalme and tymbrell sound they sal» 

The vyole and the lute withall. 

To gar your meat disgest : 
The supper done, {ban up ye ryse. 
To gang ane quhyle as is the gyse. 
Be ye have rowmit ane alley thryse^ 

It is ane myle almaist. 

Than may ye to your chalmer gang, 
Begyle the nicht gif it be lang. 
With talk and merie mowes amang. 

To elevate the splene : 
For your collation tak and taist 
, Sum lytill licht thing till disgest; 
At nIcht use Reuse wyne ay almaist. 
For it is cauld and clene. 

And for your back, I dar be bould 
That ye sail w^ even as ye would. 
With doubill gamischings of gould. 

And craip abone your hair: 
Your velvote hat, your hude of stait. 
Your myssell quhen ye gang to gait, 
Fra sone and wind baith air and lait 

To keep that face sa fair. 

Of Pareis wark wrocht by the laif. 
Your fyne half-cheinyeis ye sail have 
For todecoir ane carkat craif 
That cumlie collour bane : 
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Your greit gould cheinyie for your neck. 
Be bowsum to the carle and beck, 
For he has gould aneuch, qubat reck ? 
It will stand on nane. 

And for your gownes, ay the new guyse 
Ye with your tailyeours may devyse^ 
To have them louse with plets and plyis, 

Or clasped clois behind : 
The stuffe, my hart ! ye neid not haine, 
Pan velvot, raysde, figurit or plainer 
Silk, satyne, daroayse, or grograine, 

The fynest ye can find. 

Your claithes on cullouris cuttit out, 
And all pasmentit round about ; 
My blessing on that semelie snout, 

Sa Weill I trow sail set them : 
Your schankis of silk, your velvot schone, 
Your borderit wylicote abone, 
As ye devyse all sail be done, 

Uncraifit quhen ye get tliem. . 

Your tablet be your hals that hingis, 
Gould bracelets, and all uther thingis. 
And all your fingers full of ringis. 

With pearls and precious stanes : 
Ye sail have ay quhill ye cry Ho, 
Rickillis of gould and jewellis to ; 
Quhat reck to tak the bogill-bo. 

My bonie burd, for anis? 

These enjoyments have, however, no 
charm for Emilie, and the messenger re- 
tires in despair. ' Philotus now addresses 
Albert, the father of the maiden, on 
whom his wealth produces a more power- 
ful effect than on his daughter, whom he 
accordingly commands to receive Philo- 
tus as her future husband. We are next 
introduced to the " yonker" Flavins, the 
lover, and the beloved of Emilie, whom 
he apostrophizes in a style of poetry then 
called " ornate,'* buf the elaborate ampli- 
fication of which is not suited to the more 
simple taste of the present age. We must 
give a specimen of the lover*s quality, 
however, and, as in duty bound, select the 
following commendation of the lady*s 
beauty :— 

Your hair lyk gould, and lyk the pole your 

eye, 
Your snawisch cheiks lyk quhytestallabast, 
Your luifesum lips, sad, sof)^ and sweet we 

sie, 
As roses red quhen that ane showre is 

past: 
Your toung michtmak Demostlienesagast, 
Y'our teith the peirls micht of their place 

depryve. 



With bwillis of Indian ebur at the last 
Your papis for the prioritie dois stryve. 

And lyke as quhen the stamping seale is 

set 
In wax Weill wrocht, quhill it is soft I say. 
The prent thairof remayning may ye get, 
Suppois the seale itself be tane away : 
Your semlie shaip sa sail abyde for ay, 
Quhilk throw the sicht my sensb hes res- 

saifit, 
Thocht absent ye^ yit I sail nicht and day 
Your presence have as in my hart ihgraifit. 

Urged by her dread of Philotus, and 
her love of Flavins, Emilie now consents 
to elope with him, disguised as ** ane 
page ;** and this plan is accordingly carri- 
ed into immediate execution. The scene 
now returns to Alberto and Philotus, who, 
full of fury and regret, are bewailing the 
defeat of tfanir mutual expectations, when 
they are surprised by the appearance of 
Philemo, the son of Alberto, and brother 
of Emilie, who had been absent abroad. 
This youth so narrowly resembles his 
sister, that he was taken for her dressed 
in man*s attire, and immediately seized. 
He humours the mistake in a manner not 
very satisfactorily accounted for, and con- 
sents to marry Philotus, who instantly car- 
ries him home, and introduces him as his 
future wife to his daughter Brisilla. Cer- 
tain love passages now occur between the 
latter and the pretended maiden, which 
are rendered intelligible to Brisilla by a 
pretended transformation of sex on the 
part of Philemo, who learnedly quotes 
Iphis and Pygmalion on the subject. The 
next scene represents the performance of 
the marriage ceremony between Philotus 
and Philemo, which, having been witness- 
ed by Flavins the lover, he very foolishly 
imagines the boy to be the true Emilie, 
and that the maiden whom he had married 
is neither more nor less than an evil spirit. 
He forthwith, therefore, proceeds to con- 
jure her out of his house, in the following 
manner, which must have been intended 
by the author as a burlesque on the prao^ 
tice of exorcism, as practised by the Ro- 
man Qatholics. 

First I conjure th^ be Sanct Marie^ 
Be alrische king and queue of farie. 
And be the Trinitie to tarie, ■ ^ 

Qiuhill thou the treuth have taull : ^ 
Be Christ and his apostilles twell. 
Be Sanctis of hevin and hewis of hell. 
Be auld Sanct Austian himsell, 

Be Peter and be PjuII. 
D 
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Be Matbew, Mark, be Luke and Joline, 
Be Lethe, Sdx, aad Acherone, 
Be helHsche furies everie one, 

Quhair Pluto is the Prince ; 
lliat tbow depart and do na wonder, 
Be licbtning, qubirle wind, hayle nor 

thunder, 
That beast nor b€>die get na blunder. 

Nor barme quhen thow gais hence. 

Throw power I charge th6 of the Paip, 
Thow neyther girne, gowl, glowme, nor 

gaJP» 
Lyke anker-saidell, lyke unsall aip, 

Lyke owie nor alriache elfe : 
Lyke fyrie dragon full of feir, 
Lyke warwolf, lyon, bull, nor bier, 
Bot pass yow hence as thow come heir, 

In lykeness of thy selfe. 

I charge the yit as I hare elCs, 
Be balie rellckis, bddis and bellis>, 
Be ermetis that in dissertis dwellis, 

Be limitoris and tarlochis : 
Be sweit Sanct Stevin stanit to the deid. 
And be Sanct Johne his halie heid« 
Be Merling, Rymour, and be Beid, 

Be witcUls and be warlocbis. 

Be Sanct Maloy, be Moyses rod, 

BeMahomeit the Turkisch God, 

Be Julian and Sanct Elous nod. 

Be Bernard and be Bryde : 



Be Micha^ll that the dragon dang. 
Be Gabriell and his auld sang. 
Be Raphael! ip tyme of thrang, 
That is to be as gyde. 

Driven from the bous^ of her husband, 
Emilie naturally seeks the protection of 
her father, and by this means the denoue- 
ment is brought about. Pbil^mo is then 
united to Brisilla instead of her father, 
and the fair lovers jmn in a song of mu- 
tual congratulation. The farce is wound 
up by the " Messenger,*' who addresses a 
few stanzas to the audience, evidently 
afler the manner of the modern epilogue. 

Gude sirs, now have ye hard and sene this 

ferse, 
Unworthie of your audience I grant, 
Uniformallie set out in vulgar verse. 
Of waillit out words and leimit Idd bot 

skant. 
Thecourteours that princes hallis do haunt, 
I wat will never for my rudenes ruse me : 
Yit my gude will for to supplie the want, 
I hope sail of your courtesies excuse me. 

For passing well I have imployit my panis, 
Swa that ye can be with the same content : 
For dew regaird gude acceptiounis gaines, 
And parties pleisit dois mak the tyme 
wel spent. 



POURIE THE SMUGGLER. 



Chapter L 



It was early in the afWrnoon of a 
September day, in the year 1765, that a 
shabbily attired and forbidding-looking 
individual entered the avenue which leads 
to the mansion-house of Dalrymple. The 
man appeared to be about fifty ; and his 
wan and wasted features would have even 
inferred a more advanced age, had not the 
expression which they bore too surely in- 
dicated, that, in his case, dissipation had 
anticipated natural decay, and passion 
done the work of time. In the days of 
Iwiiich we write,- the destinctive gradations 
of dress, from the hodden grey and Kil- 
marnock bonnet of the peasant, to tlie 
embroidered vest, silken coat, and chapeau 
bras of the courtier, were regularly mark- 
ed, and easily recognized ; and the rank- 
revealing turban of the Moslem does not 
more decidedly bespeak the condition of 
the wearer now, than the apparel of our 
Ibrefotbers ascertained their station then. 
Hie vestments of this individual, how- 



ever, possessed neither the cleanly coarse- 
ness and unpretending shape of honest 
labour, nor the elegant tournure of polish- 
ed life, but formed a heterogeneous mix- 
ture of high and low, foreign and domestic, 
** gentle and semple," which, at the pe- 
riod in question, was deemed discredit- 
able. The countenance of the man was 
not calculated to remove the unfavourable 
impression excited by his apparel. There 
was something in the low forehead and 
short snub nose, wide nostrils, and wider 
mouth, which bespoke a mind of the 
very lowest order. His was no face in 
which were visible any traces, of the 
'* archangel ruined. ** llie passi6ns which 
had left their wasthig foot-prints there, 
had evidently been of the most degrading 
kind ; and the man might have been deem- 
ed a human brute, but for the meaning 
which stole from his dark deep-seated eyt, 
and the firmneaa of purpose perceptible in 
the stern compression of his uj^er-lip. 
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Sacb AS be w«t, he «t length reached the 
iron gate before the house, and finding the 
door unexpectedly shut, knocked softly 
lor admission. A fair-haired girl of nine 
or ten years of age issued from the lodge 
at his sufianions, but^ bad no sooner ob- 
served who it was that sought for admiu 
tance, than she instantly ran back ; and 
he could distinctly hear her saying, evi- 
dently in terror, " £b, mother, it*s Rob 
Pourie^ at the yett ! ** Pourie frowfied 
deeply, as this unequivocal testimony of 
the estimation in which his neighbours 
held him reached his ear; but he had 
either been accustomed to the feeling too 
long, or despised it too much, to allow its 
lengthened annoyance; and bis features 
had resumed their usual stolid arrange- 
ments before the gate-keeper of Dalr3rm- 
ple appeared. 

" A fine morning, Mrs Yetts,** said 
Pourie ; ** famous wautber for the kemp- 
ers; delightfu*, just." 

" Very,'* said Mrs Yetts, drily, but 
making no offer to unlock the door. 

** Your daughter's turned a bonnie las- 
sie, though her een will never match her 
mither's, I'm jaiousing," reined the 
man, with a look which was meant to be 
insinuating. It was lost on the portress, 
however, who coldly replied, " The bairn's 
well eneugh; gude keep her frae ill;" 
but still made bo movement which pre- 
mised entrance. 

" Is Sir John at hame?" said Pourie, 
in the manner of one ctmscious oi having 
unsuccessfully condesoeaded to a meim- 
ness. 

** That is he no," repUed Mrs Yetts, 
witli a readiness tliat had evidently much 
of pleasure in it. " Sir John has ridden 
ower to the toun, to the Quarter-Sessions, 
and he'll no be back this night ; that ye 
may tak my word for." 

** Well, Mrs Paterson, the housekeeper, 
she's at borne, I fancy," said Pourie^ with 
kindling eye and angry voice. 

" I'm no just Very sure. What noay ye 
be wanting wi' her ?" said the undisturbed 
Mrs Yetts. 

** Why, you impudent hussie, how dare 
you presume to ask any one's business 
with your betters ? open the door, or—" 

" You'll break it, maybe. If a' tales 
be true, it's no the first, Robert Pourie, 
you've served the same gate ; and as for 
my business— truly my business here is to 
keep out a' things no fit for gentle com- 
pany ; and sure am I that the smuggler, 
and the robber, and the murderer, Robin 
Pourie, are muckle better 4m the outside 



than the in. Hands aff, ye ViUain !" con* 
tinued she, seeing that in his rage the man 
began to assail the gate, with a violence 
which threatened soon to burst the lock* 
" Hands aff, or I'll set the tykes on you." 

How long this altercation might have 
<»ntinued, it is impossible to say, had it 
not been interrupted by the sudden ap*> 
pearance ^f a lady, who at once reduced 
the wranglers to submissive silence, by 
demanding, in a tone of native dignity, 
** What is the meaning of this unseemly 
brawl, Alison?" 

The abashed door-keeper curtsied deep- 
ly, averted her head, and muttered some- 
thing, in which the words " land-Iouping 
loun," ** daag doun the yett," and ** un- 
beseeming," were alone audible. 

" And you, sir," said the lady, bending 
an angry look on Pourie, *'• what do you 
here? I would have thought this house 
likely to be one of the last to which you 
would have voluntarily sought admit- 
tance." 

" Your ladyship,*' replied Pourie, ** will, 
I hope, for^ve me ; I only came to tell 
Sir John that the lugger fas^ been warned 
that there h a si^p of war upon the coast, 
and must be off to-night, and that the 
brandy has been landed, and-——" 

" Indeed!" said the lady, apparently 
interested. 

** Yes, yoor lady^p,^ continued Pou- 
rie; *' Hans Hagenelt is a bold man; 
but he would not just like to lay the 
Yung-fraw alongside the teeth of the Ala- 
crity ; and though he is a good seaman, 
he knows that Charles Douglas can tell 
every creek and craonv of this coast blind- 
fold." 

'* Alacrity! Douglas 1" exclaimed the 
lady. " I thought tliat vessel had been 
on the American coast." 

" So did Hans, your ladyship; but it 
seems Captain Douglas has been ordered 
home with dispatches ; and if my infor- 
mation may be depended on, (and it never 
failed before), he will be in the bay to- 
moiTOW ; and as your ladyship and he 
are old acquaintance, he will no doubt 
immediately wait on your ladyship." 

" Open the gate, Alison," sl^d the 
lady, fiiler a silent pause of a few mo- 
ments, during which the shadows of con- 
flicting passions passed rapidly over her 
countenance. " Open the gate ; and do 
you follow me, Robert." 

Alison instantly obeyed ; and the smug- 
gler, hat in hand, at last efi*ected the de- 
. sired entrance. Tlie lady walked hur- 
riedly before him to the house; and as 
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tiie door stood open, conducted him un- 
obsenred to an apartment, which, ignorant 
as he was of the usages of refined society, 
he knew was one dedicated to female use, 
and which, from its elegance, he judged 
must be her own. 

** Sit, sit, sit,** said the lady, impera- 
. tively ; for the wondering smuggler ^ew- 
ed some reluctance to submit to this un- 
eipected mark of favour. She herself 
. continued to pace through the room with 
a hurried but unequal step, while her eyes 
wandered from roof to floor, as what ap- 
peared, to the keen stealthy gaze of the 
smuggler, to be anger, hate, resolution, 
and compunction, flitted across her highly 
expresstYC features. At length she stop- 
ped opposite the smuggler's chair, and in 
a low expressive whisper said, " Douglas 
will be here to-morrow, you say.** 

** Yes, your ladyship ; with this wind 
I think he must.** 

<< And your friend Hans sails to-night 
Whither sails he?** 

«< To Virginia,** said the smuggler. 
There was another momentary pause ; 
and the blood came and went from the 
cheeks of the lady, ere she whispered, in 
a still lower tone^ ** Would he take a pas- 
senger, think you ?** 

** A passenger !*' cried the astonish^ 
smuggler. 

The lady compressed her lips, and nod- 
ded a repetition of her question. 

" Why, your ladyship,** said Pourie, 
** Hans, I have little doubt, would carry 
Charlie himself, if the freight were well 
paid ; but I donH exactly know who 
would be willing to sail with Hans.** 

<* Willing or unwilling, in this case, 
matters not,** said the lady, bitterly. <' Will 
he, for gold, carry vnth him to Virginia 
pne whom you shall bring him.** 

*' To be sure he vrill, and ask no qq^s- 
tions.*' 

The fire of triumph danced in the lady's 
eye as she received this answer ; but it dis- 
lippeared in an instant, and a feeling of 
deep pain sat on her brow when she again 
addressed the smuggler. 
" i saved your life, Pourie,** she began. 
" Why, yes, madam,** said the smuggler, 
hesitatingly, << I believe that but for you 
I must have scragged.** 

** Are you wifiing ibr that good deed, 
then, and twenty guineas, now to do me 
a service?** 

" Only you try me per oorpo di Dio, as 
we used to say on the Spanish Main.** 

<* Would you remove an individual who 
1199 tended— cruelly injured me?** 



« Would I ? shew me him,'* said Pourie; 
and he thrust his hand inta his side-pocket 
with a significant look. 
- '* It is not a man with whom I wish 
you to deal,** said the lady. 

** A woman !** said the smuggler slowly, 
with a look of dissatisfaction, which it 
might have been difficult to trace precisely 
to a real aversion to the deed, or to a de* 
sire to enhance the wages of the crime, 
** I don*t half like to shed a woman's 
blood.** 

** Blood ! you barbarian,** said the lady 
impatiently, " who talks of blood? I only 
wish the female in question to take a 
voyage to Virginia in your friend Hans*s 
lugger. If you injure a hair of her head, 
your own shall answer it.** 

** 1 beg your ladyship's pardon,** said 
the smuggler bowing ; '* but madredeDioSf 
as we used to say op the Spanish Main, 
who would have thought your ladyship 
would have spun such a long yarn about 
shipping a kittock for the colonies ? Ah ! 
many*s the light-headed lassie I*ve sent 
across the herring-pond in my day. Who 
isthegiri?'* 

" I^k from that window,** said the 
lady pointing; and the smuggler strode 
towanls one which commanded a view of 
the distant bay, blue circling hills and 
waving woods, now preparing to throw 
off the gorgeous garments of their sum- 
mer revelry, and extensive fields on which 
nodded the golden hope of winter. Know- 
ing, however, that it wasliot to the beau- 
ties of nature that his attention bad been 
now directed, the smuggler turned hia 
eye to the garden, which lay immediately 
below. It rested on a young lady, who 
sat sewing in an arbour at the extremity 
of the gfuden : her head hanging down 
for some time, prevented him from observ- 
ing her features ; but at length she looked 
up to sigh, and, villain as he was, Pourie 
started as he betield the mild blue eyes, 
fair features, and lady-like demeanour of 
her whom he had promised to consign to 
the tender mercies of the ruffian who 
commanded the Yung-fraw. 

" Why, my lady, this is no young kit- 
tock, no light-headed lassie.^* 

<* No,** replied the lady ; ** but she is a 
cool calculating deceivor, one who has re^ 
paid the charity of be^ benefactress by the 
basest in^atitude; whose presumption 
has blanched the cheek of my poor Eleanor, 
and dared to cross the darling wish of 
my heart. Do you refuse ?** 

'< No, no,**^ said the smuggler, as he 
gazed upon the flushing eyes and crimen* 
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^ HeMures of the lady ; ** your lady^'p 
will never find Robin Pourie worse than 
his word. But — " 

' ** Oh, I understand, the money is a- 
wanting," and, going to a bureau, she 
unlocked a secret drawer, from whence she 
drew handfuls of coin. " They are hoard- 
ed gifts of many a generation,** she con- 
tinued ; ** but precious as they are, they 
wre well bestowed, if they rid me for ever of 
that serpent. ** Pourie received the gold for 
himself and Hans, with the requisite ac- 
knowledgments ; nor was it until it had 
been safely deposited in the deep recesses 
of his inner garment, that he addressed 
his employer. " Time presses, your lady- 
ship ; and as the young woman must be 
removed to-night, I will scarcely be able 
to gather as many friends as might storm 
the house. Something that will lure the 
maiden to a distance must be found, if 
your ladyship would condescend to inform 
me;** 

" Stay,** said the lady, " Heaven pros- 
pers my purpose.; I have a charm here 
that will make her follow you like a dog.** 
She again went to the bureau, and pro- 
' duced a broken coin of gold, which she 
•presented to the smuggler. ** Ask me 
not how I obtained it ; it is a love token 
of— of— " 

« Of whom, my lady ?** 

" Of Charles Douglas,** said the lady, 
stamping in a paroxysm of impatience : 
*' Be speedy, and make me quit of her; 
but remember, no violence. Now leave 
me.** 

' « Per corjH) di Bacco" said the smug- 
gler, when he bad left the apartment, 
-truly says the proverb, Tlie devil never 
failed a woman at a pinch. Let me see, 
an hundred guineas to Hans Hagenelt—- 
he shall never see them,-~fifty is enough 
for all the comfort she will receive at bis 
hands. Fifty guineas! Why should he 
get so much ? Why should he get any ? 
and his eye grew deadly dark as he con- 
ceived Uie foul design which was to 
effect the projected saving. He then de- 
. parted in search of his victim. 

• • * m . * m 

The history of Mary Montgomery, 
though a melancholy One, contained few 
incidents ; nor were these of a moment- 
ous or interesting nature to any one save 
herself. She was the only child of a kind- 
hearted couple, who, foolishly fancying 
that mutual affection was a flower worth 
the fostering, even at the expense of pa- 
rental estrangement and consequent loss 
pf fortune, united themselves, contrary to 



the dedared wishes of the lady*s fkther. 
That worthy individual, on receiving in- 
telligence of the rash act, wisely took 
counsel in his affliction,— -that is to say, be 
sent for his man of business ; and it re- 
quired only a few hours of the latter's 
learned labour, to exclude the unfortu- 
nate runaway as effectually from all shar» 
of her father's worldly means, as she al- 
ready was from his heart's affection. Of 
this, however, the yqung couple remained 
in happy ignorance, for Montgomery's 
regiment was ordered to the West Indiies* 
before the honey-moon had waned, and 
her father returned no answer to her fer- 
vent applications for forgiveness. Months 
rolled on, and although the young wife 
did occasionally shed a tear as she thought 
on home and her deserted father, it was 
because she too was now a parent ; and 
the features of young Marion reflected too 
faithfully those of one, who, while she lived, 
had made that home a paradise. But 
this was sorrow's gentlest mood: He 
soon assumed a rougher aspect. Mont- 
gomery, the partner of her life, before 
the warmth of whose affections her tears 
dried up as the hoar-frost melts before- 
the risen sun, was smitten by the pestilen- 
tial fever of the place. She watched him 
with that unappeasable solicitude, which 
reigns in no heart but that of loving wo- 
man's—drained the cup of human agony 
to its latest drop, as she sat in hopeless 
silence by his deserted couch, and received 
his latest sigh upon her own parched and 
sorrow- wasted lips. Alas ! she had also 
inhaled the foul contagion, and, after a 
few hours passed in wild delirium, the 
new made widow passed to immortality. 

The young couple were interred in one 
grave, amidst the tears of those to whom 
death is in general an object too familiar 
to draw sorrow from its fount ; and the 
doubly orphaned Marion, unconscious of 
the loss she had sustained, found all but 
parental attention ftom the sympathy of 
their friends. As Montgomery had been 
the last of his family, and possessed no 
property but his commission, it was 
-thought best, by those that knew her his- 
tory, to convey her to her maternal grand- 
father; and hither she was accordingly 
guided by a friendly hand. But 1^1- 
rymple house had now found a new pro- 
prietor. Sir John had died, leaving the 
will unrevoked by which he had utterly 
disinherited his eldest daughter ; her sis- 
ter had bestowed her 4ands, together with 
her hand, on Sir John Scott, a gentleman 
of the neighbourhood ; and the supposed 
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beirosA stood in the mansion of hef ex- 
pected possessions a pennyless dependant 
She was no welcome guest to ber aunt, 
as that Iady*s cold looks and heartless re» 
ception of her too evidently showed. She 
even talked of boarding her with a distant 
relative in the neighbouring town. But 
Sir John, who, it was said, bad been re- 
fused Marion*s mother, before be trans- 
ferred bis affections to his present wife, 
indignantly refused to consent to this. 
He «wore the girl would be a delightful 
companion to his own Eleanor; that k 
should never be said be drove the daughter 
of Mari^aret Dalrymple from her father's 
bouse ; and that, while be lived, she never 
should want a protector. Lady Scptt re- 
luctantly consented, and poor Marion was 
accordingly installed in her new office, as 
yet too young to feel the diffin-ence be- 
tween tbe presumptive heiress of DaU 
rymple and ber orphaned cousin. Even 
when the feeling did arrive, and she 
yearned in vain for one answering word 
or look of undissembled kindne68--«nd 
when she wept in secret for the motlier's 
kiss that never touched her lips,— such 
was the gentleness of her disposition, and 
the gratitude for tlie protection afforded 
her in her infaocy— ^>f the vast amount of 
which she was almcKt daily mninded-— that 
she kept her sorrow for her solitude, and 
repaid with smiling good*natured atten« 
tion tbe little kindness that she did re- 
ceive. 

As Lady Scott brought no further fa- 
mily to her husband, Eleanor was, of 
course^ heiress' to their united fortunes; 
«nd, fearful lest any maaliiante should 
direct their wealth to an unworthy object^ 
ber ladyship resolved, while Edith was yet 
a girl, to select a proper person as ber fu- 
ture husband. Her choice rested on Sir 
Walter Douglas, the son of a neigbbour> 
log proprietor lately deaj, whose family, 
age, and fortune, were every way suitable 
to ber daugliter. The youth was yet un» 
der the tutelage of his mothert ^bo readily 
consented to the proposed alliance, and the 
unconscious lovers were accordingly intro- 
duced to eacb other, and tlieir new acquaint- 
ance fostered into intimacy. In bis visit 
Sir Waker was generally accompanied by 
bis twin-brother Charles. Now, though 
but an hour younger than Sir Walter, of 
a manlier form and more ennobled fea- 
tures, and acknowledged to be a warm 
kind-hearted youth by all who knew him, 
diaries Douglas could never r^^in tbe 
consideration which that hour lost in tbe 
race of primogeniture had cost him. He 



vf9& not tbe heir— be Was not tbeb«i«i«t^ 
He had not two thousand a-year ! He was 
plain Charles— a midshipman in his Mar* 
jesty's navy— who might, perhaps, here- 
after, wia his way to a hard-earned Ad- 
miralsl.ip; but was «t present 

*— " A fellow of iw note. 
Not worth a lady's eye." 

And yet there were two, and these of 
the brightest, that shone sweetly on hioi^ 
Marion bad known neglect too long, not 
to feel sympathy with one who, like her- 
self, seemed uncared fur by the world; 
and she bad too much of her mother ia 
her, to consider poverty a crime. Even 
while a boy, Charles Douglas wa^er fmr 
vourite ; but when, after a few years* ab- 
sence, he returned a Lieutenant, an ad- 
vancement which he had nobly wen in an 
engagement) and in all the charms of 
opening manhood, the maiden, like Ro- 
aalind, trembled, lest the young victor 
should discover be had conquered more 
than his enemies. And so he did, and 
drove a hard bargain with poor Marion ; 
for be insisted on her agreeing, that when 
such another lucky acticm should plaee 
another epaulette on his shoulder, she 
should leave Dalrymple House And its 
cold-hearted inmates, and come and reigii 
the queen of a quarter-deck. Again tbey 
parted,— he to seek upon the deep the 
rank which, fbr ber sake, he sighed for, 
«nd she to endure, with lighteneid heart, 
tbe ill-humour of ber aunt, and tbe capri- 
cious treatment of her mistress-couslq. 
Meantime Sir Walter prospered in his 
suit, if that q>ecies of wooing which be 
adopted may be called sa Of a dull and 
sluggish humour in-all things unconnected 
with bis favourite amusement, the chasc^ 
be took the affection of bis future wife 
for granted, and, it may be, liked her bet- 
ter for the little trouble she cost him. 
He dimced with her, indeed, when he 
danced at all, and was reguUr in his 
visits to Dalrymple House, when any 
hunting appointment did not interfere to 
prevent him ; but to the solicitudes, iears, 
hopes, or jealousies of tbe passion, he was 
a total stranger. The ladies— ^mother and 
daughter — however, were, or seemed per- 
fectly satisBed; and it was tacitly un- 
derstood by both) that the projected 
nuptials should be celebrated together 
with his miyority, when an unlucky fall 
of his favourite hunter hurried him to4m 
untimely grave, and scattered into thin 
air the long matured plans of Lady Scott. 
Marion's gentle heart felt keenly the loss 
of tbe welT-roeaning baronet^ and would 
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hare Mt more keenly for her coudn's 
loss, had she not soon discovered, that 
Eleanor's heart bad not been so deeply 
pledged to Sir Walter, as to render her 
inconsolable for his death. It was not 
for Edith alone, however, that Marion felt 
on the occasion. By his brother's death 
Charles Douglas was now a baronet, and 
worth two thousand a-year. Was the love 
sworn by the poor lieutenant likely to rule 
ttie opulent proprietor? could the por- 
tionless dependant expect to assume the 
state and title which must await the object 
of his choice ? These were questions which 
often rushed to the heart of Marion, from 
whence they were as often repelled by her 
settled confidence in his aiBPection and 
honour ; and they were in a few months 
set at rest by a letter from Charles, whose 
ship was then on the coast of America, 
in which, although he noticed, in terms 
which became him, his brother's melan- 
choly death, he did not even advert to 
his own change of circumstances, further 
than by stating his ardent desire for their 
union on his return to Scotland, which, 
however, he did not expect would be for 
many months to come. Other minds 
than hers were in the mean time busied 
about Charles. To I«dy Scott the de^ 
cease of his brother rendered Charles an 
object of intense solicitude— to her 
daughter he had long been dearer than 
she oad herself imagined. It was with 
some surprise as well as pleasure, therefore, 
that Lady Scott, on sounding her daughter 
as to the possibility of transferring her 
affections to the brother of her deceased 
intencled, found that there would be no 



diflSculty on the psri of £le«nor. She 
even shewed a solicitude on the subject 
which she had never evinced in reference 
to Sir Walter; and^t was her anxiety 
which induced her to divulge her suspi- 
cion, • that the despised Marion had se- 
cured the heart they were so anxious to 
gain. With Lady Scott^ like Othello, 
*' once to be in doubt was once to be re- 
solved:'* she sent for the unsuspecting 
girl, and easily wrung from her an iiw 
genuous confession of the reciprocal love 
existing between her and Charles. Tor- 
rents of abuse followed tlie avowal ; but 
her rage became ungovernable, when, 
having forcibly obtained possession of the 
written evidence of the sailor's pas&ion, 
she discovered that his newly acquired 
wealth and title had not weakened the 
passion which became his poverty alone, 
and that the disliked Marion Montgomery 
was about to fill the situation she had so 
long regarded as her daughter's own. 
Her aversion to Marion now became per- 
fect hatred, and Eleanor's health happen^ 
ing at the same time to decline, her doat- 
ing mother, who chose to believe that it 
was the fever of hopeless passion which 
faded her pallid cheek, exceeded all bounds 
in her wrath against the guiltless cause of 
her child's unhappiness. The intelligence 
of Charles's speedy arrival, and Marion*^s 
consequent triumph, rendered her des- 
perate ; and, under the influence of un- 
governable passion, rage, and hate, she 
adopted the cruel resolution which she 
entrusted to the execution of Pourie, the 
result of whose atrocities we shall now 
proceed to relate. 



{Far the Scots Magazine,) 
I tsow my heart is as a grave For my spirit hath left her earthly home. 

Where the cypress watch is keeping, And found a nobler dwelling. 

Over hopes and over thoughts Where the music of light is that of love. 

In their dark silence sleeping. And the starry harps are swelling. 



Yet not the less know I, that heart 
Waa a goal whence proud steeds started. 

Though now it be a ruined shrine, 
Whose glory is departed. 



Yet at the midnight hour 

That spirit within me biunech. 

And joy comes back on his fairy wings. 
And glory to me returneth. D. BdL 



SCOTTISH MINOR POETS— No. L 
Albxandee Pennicuick. 



The subject of our memoir was de- 
cended' from a very ancient family, who 
became proprietors of the estate of Pen- 
nicuick about the elevendi century. In 
1641, his fotiier purchased the estate of 



Newhall, on the North Esk, in the neigtl^- 
bourhood of Pennicuick ; but the period 
of his death is uncertain. That he was a 
very old as 'well as experienced pliysician> 
is established by several passives in a 
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poem written by his son, in which be 
mentions, that 

Death, at length, hath shuffled from the stage 
The oldeU Eseulapiuaof our age. 
Thrice thirty years do now these hands destroy. 
That cured our maladies and caused our joy. 

Alexander Pennicuick, M.D. of New- 
hall, bom in 1652, had a younger bro- 
ther, a membet of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates, and a practising lawyer. One of 
his poems is addressed to him. 

It appears, from his " Reply to the 
Scurvy Lines of one Mr Gool,** that he 
spent a portion of his life abroad ; but 
whether he had received all his education 
there, is by no means certain. 

Now, by thy answer, pedant, thou dost vaunt. 
That [Spaniards wear mustachios, but no beard ;— 
Peace ! peace ! fool Andrew, let that theme alone^ 
Fee $eenftoe hundred Spaniardsfor thjf one. 

The fact of his father having been 
chirurgeon to General Banner, in the 
Swedish wars, and afterwards as chirur- 
geon-general to the auxiliary Scotch army 
in England, renders it not at all impro- 
bable that his youth was spent abroad,— 
of course in those countries into which 
his father travelled in his professional ca- 
pacity. 

When relieved from attendance on his 
numerous patients, he amused himself in 
botanical pursuits, and the surrounding 
society ; corresponding with Mr Suther- 
land, the superintendant of the first bota- 
nic garden in Edinburgh, and cultivating 
materials for his description of Tweddale, 
which he afterwards published. He spent 
a considerable part of his time in studying 
the Italian and French languages, which 
he had probably acquired during his resi- 
dence abroad. Among his poems, we 
have a translation from Ovid at the age 
of eighteen. He was in great request as 
a physician. He was a member of several 
of the clubs which were so numerous at 
that period about Edinburgh, of which 
we may afterwards give some account. 
The most distinguished of them was the 
Worthy Club. 

We have been unable to discover when 
the Doctor was married, or the number of 
his family ; but when he was advanced in 
years he had two daughters alive, both of 
whom married individuals " of good kith 
and kin.** After a long, valuable, and 
useful life, he died in 1722, and was bu- 
ried in the churchyard of Newlands by 
the side of his father. 

As a poet, his productions are inferior 
in merit to bis prose works, though, with 
the exception of Drummond, many of his 



pieces are equal, if not superior, to those 
of his cotemporaries. To our country- 
men they shouM be interesting, as they 
afford evidence of the taste and learning 
which was prevalent about the metropolis 
of Scotland in the seventeenth century. 
They possess a considerable fund of the 
vein of humour which was in vogue at 
that time, and exhibit many accurate and 
curious, though rough and imperfect, 
sketches of the manners and customs of 
Scotland, at the eras of the important and 
turbulent transactions attending the Re- 
storation and Revolution. 

One of the most interesting circum- 
stances, connected witli the literary life of 
Dr Pennicuick, is the tradition of his 
having furnished Allan Ramsay with the 
beautiful and fanciful plot for his cele- 
brated pastoral comedy, founded on the 
events attending the defeat of Montrose, 
and the subsequent restoration of Charles 
II. by Monk. 

We subjoin a few specimens of Penni- 
cuick *s poems, which, though not of a 
very high order of excellence, are not un- 
worthy of perusal, as the productions of 
one of our minor poets. 

THP LINTOUN 8MITH*S INVITATION TO 
HIS CABAL. 

Fly, fearful thoughts of funeral. 
Call here James Douglas of the Hall, 
And all the rest of that cabal, — 
Let*8 rant and merry be. 

We*ll set a table in the smiddy, 
And drink till all our heads grow giddy, 
If it should cost our necks the woody,— 
Fy, haste, lass ; run, let's see. 

But hark ! I think no shame to tell it, , 
Be sure you just fetch Gibby Elliot ; 
Tell him we trysted at a sallet. 

And he must say the grace. * 

J swear by omnia vincit amort 
And by my bellows and fore-hammer. 
My tongue for thirst begins to stammer 
Whene*er I see his face. 

He turned religious in his fever ; 
For better thriving late than never; 
Yet swears it scorched so his liver 
Before he drouth inclined, 

That though this night he drink the sea. 
The mom he*ll e*en as drouthy be, , 

Nor speak a word of sens^ can he 
Till first his skin be lined. 
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To ms MuTRESS.— (.^ T}ranslaHofu) 

My Lesbia, let us love, and Iet*s despise 
The idle whimsies of the gnvt and wise : 
That sun which sets to-night, the morrow 

mom 
Shall full as glorious and as bright return ; 
But we, if death once snatch us from the 

light, 
Are left for ever in eternal night. 
My dearest Lesbia, let us then iaqpro^f 
Our little time, and give it all to love ; 
Grive ear, then, charming soi^ iv^om I 

adore— 
A thousand kisses, give a thousand more : 
Nay, give another thousand, and complete 
My joys ; now give another thousand ye^ 
Give yet as many as you gave heibre^ 
Now give, my dear, till we can count no 

more; 
That those who do envy my happiness. 
May never know how great, how vast it i% 
And all their malice still may be 
That of the mighty joy I find in thee. 

On the Deat«9 0» Ale^lanber Pbmni- 

Come, tv^ i;^|ur lil^nt^ mourn and bear 

aparli, 
Te ca|ic|idate8 ui hmm*^ Macbaoa't art ^ 



For death, at length, hath shuffled from 

the stage 
The oldest Esculapius of our affe. 
A Scotsman true, a faithful friend and sure. 
Who flatterM not the rich, nor scourg*d 

the poor. 
Where shall we go far be^? Whom shall 

we trust? 
Our Scots Apollo*s humbled in the dust 
ll^y poor souls will miss him m theur 

Tft whom his hands gave wealth, yea 

clothes and bread ; 
Thrice thirty years doth naw these hands 

destroy, 
That eurM our maladies and caus*d our 

joy. 
Five m^ty kings, from his birth to his 

grave, 
The Caledonian sceptre swayed have ; 
Four times his eyes hath seen from cloak 

to gown 
Prelate and presbyter tum*d upside down. 
He lov*d his native country as himself, 
And ever scom'd the greed of worldly 

pelf: 
From old. fofi^ifiEf much worth he did 

inherit, 
A gentleman hf hl^ tm^ more by merit. 
Koihtpg is here eippr«|^ ^t what is true^ 
f aceveU, Old l^^^picu^ ^ reader, adieu. 



Stag. 

Many yearn ago a stag was in the 
posaessktn of a gentleman of Tyrawley. 
He grew to be a powerful and splendid 
beast ; but his propensities and dispositions 
were very dtfierent to those of the playful 
and innocent hind. 

The stag was bold and violent, detested 
strangers and ^n>me6, arid, from his enor- 
mous sise and strength, was frequency a 
very dangerous playfellow. He had a 
particular fancy for horses ; resided mostly 
in the stable ; and when the carriage was 
ordered to the door, if permitted, he would 
accompany it. A curious anecdote is told 
of him :-— He had no objection whatever 
to dflow a gentleman to enter the coach ; 
but to the ftiir sex he had an unconquer- 
able aversion ; and, with his consent, no 
lady should be an inside passenger. The 
servants were obliged to drive him away 
before their mistress could venture to ap- 
pear ; and at last he became so trouble- 
some and unsafe, as to render his banish- 
ment to an «4J<>>i*i»S deer-park the ne- 
cessary punjfhroent of his indocility. He 
did Tkdt sunive this disgrace long. He 
pined away rapidly ; avoided the fallow- 



deer ; and died, m my Hil^»|¥^mt declared, 
of a broken heart.-r*#iM ^i^^oftheWea. 
3PAff Jhrownin^ .ji^3»^— IJfe Currie re- 
lated to Sir WaHer 3cQt« ^ following 
al^ttng account:— 7<^ | ^3^ in my 
early days heard (for it w^ mgbt, and 
I could not see), a ttavelks dtowning, 
not in the Annau itsd^ but in the 
Frith of Solway, close to the mouth of 
tiiat river. The influx of the tide bad un- 
horsed him in the night, as be was passing 
the sands of Cumberland. The weftt 
wind blew a tempest, and, according to 
the common expression, brought in the 
water three feci ohreait. The traveller 
got upon a standing net a little way from 
diore. There he lashed himself to the 
post, shouting for half-an-hour for assis- 
tance, till the tide rose over his head! 
In the darkness of night, and amid the 
pauses of the hurricane, his voice, heard 
at intervals, was exquisitely moUrnfuL 
No one could ^a to his assistance— -no 
one knew where he was—the sound 
seemed to proceed from the Spirit of the 
waters. But morning rose— the tide 
ebbed — and the poor traveller was found 
lashed to the pole of the net, and bleacii- 
ing in the wind.**— i7or(/(?r Minstrelsy. 
£ 
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WiLUAM Maitland of Lethington, 
(better known as the treacherous secretary 
to the ill-fated and unfortunate Mary 
. Stuart, whose interests he sacrificed by his 
. insidious connexion with her naore potent 
and politic cousin Elizabeth, whose coun- 
cils were then guided by Cecil, one of the 
-most able statesmen of the age, and whose 
.votary he became), was eldest son to Sir 
Richard Maitland of Lethington, a man 
distinguished for probity — not so his son. 
He was born about the year 1525; and 
after receiving a portion of his education 
at the University of St Andrews, he, ac- 
cording to the custom of those days, went 
abroad, in order to study civil law— the 
knowledge of which at that time was ab- 
solutely necessary for every person intend- 
ing to employ himself in public affairs; 



and which was but imperfectly known, if 
at all tatight, by our Scottish Professors. 

The first notice of Maitland being em- 
ployed in public service, is in the year 
1555, when he was deputed by Mary of 
Guise, (then regent, during the minority 
of her daughter), to settle the disputes 
yearly occurring between the Scots and 
English on the eastern borders, in which 
he gave satisfaction. In the same year, 
Chalmers says, he disputed with our fa^ 
mous reformer Knox, about modes of faiths 
(a term by the bye not well understood), 
and that he was brought over to his opi- 
nions. If so, it must only have been in 
appearance, not in reality ; for his whole 
after-life proved him a man of consum- 
mate duplicity. 

Properly speaking, Maitland*s/)tt*/tcfi/ff 
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commenced in Ae year 1558, when he was 
appmnted secretary of states in the room 
of Panter, bishop of Ross ; by which ap- 
pointment one of the most subtle and 
dangerous characters was placed at the 
head of the government. Possessed of 
all the secrets o£ the state, he had it in his 
power to reveal them, even to its most 
inveterate enemy;— this he did to Eng- 
land, at which time no other one so inve- 
terate existed. 

Whether, however, treachery had en- 
tered into his mind at this period, seems 
uncertain ; but it is completely ascertain- 
ed, that upon his mission to the court of 
Que^n Elizabeth, in the following year, 
(1559), he became the dupe, and for ever 
after the servile adherent, of Cecil and his 
mistress. We shall just state, in a few 
words, how this happened :-^ 

•Maitland, we have said, had been con- 
verted by Knox ; and the Presbyterian 
party at this lime having gained the as- 
cendency, Mary of Guise and her Popish 
adherents took the alarm, and applied to 
the King of France for troops to garrison 
the principal towns of Scotland, in order 
to stop the progress* of the Reformation. 
On this occasion, it was judged proper by 
the Presbyterian party in Scotland to ap- 
ply to Queen Elizabeth, for assistance to 
support the Reformed religion, which she 
herself professed, and which, in fact, she 
supported in England. It was therefore 
thought proper to dispatch a particular 
embassy to her on this subject. Mait- 
land, a young man, says Buchanan, of 
consummate ability and great learnings was 
chosen to fill the chief place in it. The 
purpose of this embassy was attained; 
but personally, with regard to Maitland, 
it ended in his forfeiting his allegiance to 
his native country, and his duty to its in- 
terests ; and henceforward he devoted all 
his consummate ability to its ruin, and the 
aggrandizement of its rival. 

That Maitland's conversion was insin- 
cere, is plainly evident from the fact, tliat, 
desirous of retaining his place of secretary 
to the government under Mary of Guise, 
he joined the French army, although upon 
certain conditions; but yet, (and to his 
honour it must be said), when it came to 
be a question, that every dislingitished per- 
Monage who had ranked himself on the 
Regent's side should strictly conform to 
her religion, he left the French, and join- 
ed the Scottish army. 

It is not, however, improbable, that 
Maitland had certain ends of his own in 
joining the French, as it still appears &at 



he was under the mamigemeBt of Cecil, 
and promoted, as far as in his power, the 
interests of England in Scotland. 

Mary of Guise, counteracted in all her 
measures for subverting the Protestant 
religion, vrhich had now obtained a firm 
footing in the kingdom, died of grief at 
the discomfiture of her attempts, in the 
Castle of Edinburgh, in June 1560. In 
the year following the ui^ortunate Mary 
arrived at Leith ; and here may be noticed 
one of the principal features of Maitland'f 
turpitude. 

Mary, as we may say, nursed, though 
not cradled, in so -devoted a Catholic coun- 
try as France— of a sanguine disposition, 
and, notwithstanding all her erudition, a 
hot and zealous aiiherent to the Church of 
Rome — was still the lawful monarch of 
Scotland; and upon the demise of her 
husband, Francis II. of France, deter- 
mined to assume the government. When 
it was known, by her application to her 
cousin Elizabeth for a safe-guard through 
England, that such was her intention, 
Maitland joined with the court of Eng- 
land to intercept her in her voyage. Not- 
withstanding their machinations, she ar- 
rived in safety ; and better for hersdf she 
never had. 

Every one who has read the history of 
Mary's reign, knows the atrocity of it. 
Bred in heart a Roman Catholic, accord- 
ing to the views of that church, in the 
most extensive sense in which it can be 
taken, she resolved to keep no faith with 
heretics. The introduction of Mary into 
Scotland exemplifies the fact: duplicity 
was upon the very face of her first decla- 
ration; and soon, to her destruction, it 
so turned out. Maitland, however, from 
whatever motives he might pretend, was 
selected to commumcate personally the ar* 
rival of the Queen, and to request Eliza- 
beth to appoint her her heir. Elizabeth 
received him graciously ; but, as was to 
be expected, refused to acknowledge Mary 
as her heir ; or, in other more homely worda^ 
expressed herself, that " she did not mean 
to throw off her clothes till she went to 
bed.** In this imprudent demand origi- 
nated the whole of the future sufferings 
of our unfortunate Queen, which ended 
in her death upon the scaffold ; and here 
also was cemented the engagements be- 
tween Cecil and Maitland, which history 
records to the injury of his character. 

Maitland was continued in his ofiice of 
secretary by Queen Mary, yet, of course, 
from his being attached to the reformers, 
he was regarded as suspicious. Still be 
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|M|8 un4«r tlM^ioiueooe of EliAbeth ; Aod 
•khcHigli be Advocated the propriety of tX^ 
lowing the Qjueeti the firee use of ber reli-t 
gion io her own cbapeU which Cecil re- 
Ijiurded as SmfHoper, yet he equ^ly opposed 
KnoiL with regard to his Book of Disci^ 
plitte^ and insisted^ in contradiction to the 
rdbrmists, who insisted upon an indepen- 
dent right to hold assemblies of the church 
when they pkittedt that tbey oould not 
b^ Mich, asaembUes without the royid 
aUtiwirity.. In this he succeeded. 

In 1561 he was appointed an extraor-f 
dinary Lord of Session, and in 1665-6, 
an ordinary Judge of that Court. Mean- 
wbik» in 1 562, he accompanied the Queen 
in her journey to the north, when Huntly 
attemi^ed to force ber to comply with bis 
design against her brother, ( Regent Mur- 
ray), which ended in his tuin. In the 
same year he was sent to England, to con^ 
gratulate Elisabeth on her recovery from 
the small-pox, but more especially to watch 
over his mistress's preten^ons to her suc- 
cession to the English throne^ which, of 
course, he failed in. At this time it is 
said of him, by Knox, that he was too good 
a servant of the Queen, and by Randolfdi, 
Elisabeth's ambassador, *'4hat Maitkmd** 
advice vfos then more fiUowed than any 
ctheri, as weU it might, from the superio'^ 
fity of his taients,** Such, however, was 
his maduavelism at this time, that, while 
he wi^ in the confidence of both, and sus- 
pected of both, he contrived, by his great 
fkhilities, to retain a pre-eminent place in 
the council of Scotland. But, it is add- 
edf<^Happy had it been for himself and 
his country, had he, firom that period, at- 
teched himself to die Queen and the laws, 
without regarding the connexions of fac* 
tioii, or considering the interested object^ 
of so dangerous a friend as Cecil. And 
ao would we say. 

^ia next attempt to ingratiate himself 
with Mary, vhose interests be had all 
aloi^ tried to undermine, was against the 
reformers ; but here he was not so success- 
ful as in his former, to prevent them from 
calling General Assemblies. Chahnera^ 
m enemy to the reformers, thus states 
the circumstance :-^^* Knox, the duef of 
the domineering preachers, had committed 
two crimes of great atrocity in the eyes of 
su^h a statesman as the secretary (Leth- 
ington). By his owq authority he had 
convolLed a meeting of the people, whicl;i 
was an act of treason; he had collected 
the multitude to overawe the criminal 
CQur^ which was to try two of his dis- 
ciples for insurrection. Qn these chacges 



Secretftry Malthmd i 
fore the Privy-couneil, when he pvieased 
the ehomity of Uie offences With his usu^ 
art and eloquence. Yet did the IVivy- 
council, which was iniuenced by Murray^ 
declare, <* That they could find no offence 
in Knok;*' and by this decision, says 
Maiiiand, ** left the ministers to bark m 
loud and as long as they list.'* 

In 1563, Maitland was sent to neg^ 
ciate a marriage between Mary and L«tl 
Dudley, but, as he was a favourite of Eli- 
sabeth, and no fiivoiurite of Mary, the 
matter failed, to the no small gratification 
of the Scottish people and to Eiizabetb 
herself. 

In the year 1564-5, Mmry, always im-r 
petuous in her passions, having resolved 
on. marrjring Damley, sent Maitland to 
communicate her design to Elizabeths 
Maitland, who had been lavish in hiir 
praise to the Scottish Partiament, was no 
sooner at the English Court than he was 
won over, and on his return he was ao? 
companied by Throgmerton, when <' in^ 
trigue and declarations, denunciation and 
reaX, threats and tumult, privy conspiraqr 
and rebellion, were all tried to disappoint 
the food pair of their wished-for hapfd^* 
ness." In this it appears that Maitland 
most heartily seconded the wishes of the 
English Queen. 

It has been already noticed, that, elr 
though continued in bis office by Mary» 
still he was not her cof^ideniial seci«tary^ 
—another supplied his- plaee— 'the noted 
David Rizsio,-»who, from being a mere 
private musician in the Queen's band, 
rose to be her most distinguished favourite. 
The sudden exaltation of this Italian 
fiddler was obnoxious in the exto-eme to 
the whole of the Scottish nobility^ who at 
that time, we May safely say, were the 
rulers of the kingdom^-tbe Crown being 
merely nominally the head; and Mary 
found it so. 

The destruction of this man was diere- 
fore resolved upon ; and Damley, whose 
character, at this distance of time, and 
from the diflferent representations that 
have been given of i^ according as it 
suited the views of different historian^ 
we are not able to decide upon, seems to 
have been the promoter of that most cruel 
murder, which was peipetrated in the 
palace of Holyroodhouse, and in the 
Queen's presence, on the night of the 
9th of March 1565-6. In whatever 
light we view the partiality which Mary 
exhibited towards tbh minion, the art 
itaelf must be condemned, and the perpe- 
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ttfttonofttlielflttptoTCprflfeftttoD. When 
tile «fcate of society at tkst period, how- 
ever, is considered, many palliations of 
tb>B offence, unjustifiable upon any other 
principle suggest themselves to our mind. 
Such as the King— ftom whatever nrotire 
on the part of Maty— caprice, or adiange 
in her affections, to which, fiom -every 
account of her life^ we find she was strong- 
ly addicted — having removed him from the 
giaiMerament, substituted Rizxio in his 
room, with the power of appendii^ hy a 
stamp the royal signature to every public 
aet; and when to this is added the un- 
conquerable resistance always ei press- 
ed by the Scottish nobility against sub- 
mistion to a favourite of the Court- 
though one of themselves*— 'but much more 
00 to one of low ertraction and of foreign 
birth, we cannot be surprised at their de> 
tsnnination to cut his life short. To this 
murder, horrible as it vras in execution> 
Maitland was an accomj^ice ; whose part 
it was to keep the Queen ignorant of such 
a plot, and to entertain the Duke of 
Athole in the palace till the deed vras 
completed. On no occassion in her 
life did Mary exhibit more adroitness 
tiian in this; and although Daralcy, as 
there can be no doubt, vras the prinoip^ 
actor in it, she had the prudence to 
acquit Um, by public proclamation, of 
having any participation in the murder ; 
but Maitland was turned out of office. 
The dnagreement, however, which occur- 
red almost immedutely after between her 
and her husband, occasioned a revolt i^ 
seme of die most powerful and distin- 
guiabed nobles of the land, and in this 
Maitland joined. When the nobles re- 
turned and were taken into fevour, the 
Ex-Secretary was still obliged to secrets 
Inmself in Lauderdale, within the fast- 
Besses of his father's territories. This 
however did n€»t last long ; for soon after 
tiie birth of prince James, he was, through 
the prevailing influence of the English 
ambassador (Randolph), Murray, and 
Athole, rehnsteted in his office of secretary, 
regained the lands he had been ejected 
from in consequence of his joining the 
rebellious Lords, and secured to himsd^ 
perhaph as much the confidence of his 
mistress as he had ever enjoyed. Dam- 
ley, however, vras no longer liis friend, 
but used his utmost endeavours to remove 
him from Court. His influence however 
vras now gone, as Mary*s affections were 
placed upon another ; and the visits of her 
mice adored Damley were Teftised. Ob- 
flcrving this so total change, Maithmd siif- 



gaiteda divocce^ and, after ca nsul t ing wMi 
Argyle, Huotly, and BothweU, the bow 
rising sun, be proposed it to the Queem 
The scheme, however, did not take effect- 
divorce was to be accomplished in a mofe 
awful manner; and there seems to bo 
Hide doubt that Maitland vras concerned^ 
if not one of the chief contrivers of the 
murder of Damley. Little more proof is 
required for this, than that through his 
means Bothwell vras acquitted of idl coo- 
cera in that murder, and proposed by him 
as a fit husband for the Queen. The con- 
sequences of this marriage are well known ; 
but it is of importance to remark, that 
Maitland still retained his situation, and 
when Mary fled from Edinburgh, he ac- 
companied her, and was with her at Caiw 
berry-hill, when she advised BothweH to 
make his escape, and when she «urre». 
dered herself to her nobles. He then 
joined her opponents, and saw her carried 
captive to Ektinburgh. 

After this unfortunate event for Mary, 
when Pariiament committed her prisoner 
to Lochleven Castle, the game of politics 
which Maitland had to play was both iv- 
tricate and difficult. However, his adi- 
dress carried him through, vrith at least 
some credit, though not with much hon- 
our. Acting as secretary to the nobles, 
who, in consequence of Mary's confine 
ment, had assumed the government, he 
entered into a negodation vrith the mini- 
ster of Eliaabeth for her restoration upon 
certain conditions ; while at the same time 
he advised her to make a surrender of her 
crown, assuring her, that a resignatioB 
during imprisonment could not be lavrful ; 
and besides all this, be was supporting an 
intrigue then going on for delivering the 
infent prince into the custody of EKzabethb 

Mary having escaped from Lochleven, 
found means to raise an army, which was 
defeated by that of her nobles at Langside. 
She then fled to England, placing herself 
under the protection of her relative^ QueeB 
£Knbeth-<-a most fetal determination oa 
her part. The consequence was, that the 
kingdom was left in a state of anarchy 
and confeision. This, however, did not 
last long ; and vrhen Murray was dechu^ 
regent, Maitland was continued in office 
Owing to many complaints made to the 
English Court, the Regent was required 
by Elisabeth (through whose influence be 
bad again been placed in this situatioa) 
to give an account of hb conduct. Mait- 
land accompanied him to York on this 
occasion* (raluctontly, Buchanan saysX 
where a owetiog was [appointed with 
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ThrogmortOD for this purpose. At this 
meeting, conimissioners for the unfortu- 
nate Mary and for the Regent were pre- 
sent, as well as nobles delegated by Queen 
Elizabeth to judge the case. The whole 
time was taken up by mutual recrimina- 
tions concerning the murder of the late 
king, which not ending satisfactorily, the 
matter was removed to London, where 
Murray, appearing in person, was acquitted 
by the council of any participation in this 
afiair. Mary, however, certainly impli- 
cated Maitland, and her brother also, as 
accessories, if not actors, in this crime, 
-which she averred she would prove by 
vmtten documents, if she was allowed a 
perusal of them. This was denied. And 
it is even said, that Maidand had pre- 
viously to this communicated to Throg- 
morton the design of accusing Mary of 
tyranny, incontinency, and the murder of 
her husband,' whereof, he said, they had 
apparent proof, as well by witnesses as 
by her /land-writing. This last charge, 
however, though still believed to be true, 
was never attempted to be proved against 
her; and it is only in consequence of 
her own subsequent foolish conduct, that 
Mary displayed herself as a participator 
in it. 

During the time the coQimissioners 
were engaged in this important inquiry, a 
scheme had been projected for a matri- 
monial union between Mary and the 
Duke of Norfolk, in the promotion of 
which Maitland took an active part ; and is 
said by Buchanan to have had frequent in- 
terviews and communications with the duke 
on the subject. Throgmorton, the Eng- 
lish ambassador, is also said to have joined 
in tlie design, but whether sincerely, or from 
a wish to penetrate into the views of Mait* 
land, is not now discoverable ; but we cer- 
tainly must conclude, that they must both 
have been egr^ously wrong in their cal- 
culations, if they ever entertained the idea 
that £li2»betli wotild consent to such a 
union, which appeared on the very face of 
it to be pregnant with so much danger to 
her crown. Accordingly the discovery of 
the plot, if we may so call it, was attended 
with evil consequences to both Howard 
and Mary. 

Hie consequence of this discovery was 
the confinement of Norfolk in the Tower, 
and a proposal from the English Queen 
to restore Mary to her kingdom. Jo 
order to discuss the terms proposed by 
Elizabeth, and also to decide upon an ap- 
plication made by the captive Queen for 
a divorce firom Bothwell, a convention of 



the nobles, Scc, was called at Perth, on 
the 25th of July 1569, when both being 
refused, Maitland retired in disgust, and 
left the Convention in company with the 
Earl of Athole. Shortly afterwards, both 
these noblemen were requested by the 
Regent to attend a council to be held at 
Stirling, at which they appeared; but 
no sooner had taken their seats, than a 
formal accusation was produced against 
Maitland, charging him with having par- 
ticipated in the murder of the late king. 
He instantly offered security to answer 
the charge ; but this was refused, and he 
was ordered into confinement in a cham- 
ber by himself, and shortly after carried 
to Edinburgh, where he was allowed to 
lodge in a friend's house, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the castle, with a guard 
placed over the dwelling. Kirkcaldy of 
Grange, then governor of the castle, ap- 
prehending danger towards Maitland, by 
means of a counterfeited order from the 
Regent, obtained possession of his per- 
son, carried him into the castle, and r&r 
sisted every entreaty in tlie part of the Re- 
gent, even though urged personally, to de- 
liver him up, at the same time promising 
to produce him on the day of trial. This 
was fixed for the 24th of November en- 
suing, (1569); and then Kirkcaldy re- 
newed his willingness to produce him, if 
there were any one present to accuse. 
None appeared. The Regent therefore 
deserted the trial ; not but that he might 
easily have proved his guilt, but that the . 
appearance of a strong party in his fa- 
vour would have overawed die course of 
justice. The murder however of Murray, 
shortly after this, put a stop to further pro- 
ceedings, and Maitland was set at liberty, 
and restored to ofiice. At this time, the 
kingdom was in a state of complete disr 
traction ; the nobles being ranged in two 
strong parties— the one part in favour of 
the infant king, (James VI.), and the 
other in favour of his mother. The latter 
Maitland seemed to side with; but as 
Elizabeth was decidedly on the part of the 
former, Maitland exerted all his influence, 
though without avail, to promote quiet, by 
reconciling the contending interests of 
both. To support the cause of the young 
prince, Elizabeth sent an army into Scot- 
land, which reached Edinburgh, and con- 
ducted thither the Earl of I^nnox, who 
was installed Regent. In the mean time 
the civil war raged, in which the Queen's 
adherents principally suffered ; and among 
the rest. Sir Richard Maitland, father to 
the present subject of this sketch, had his 
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lands wasted to an immense extent. On 
this occasion, an unsuccessful attempt was 
made to detach Maitland and Kirkcaldy 
from the Queen's side ; but they continu- 
ing firm in their adherence, called a council 
of the friends of Mary, and succeeded so 
far as, by tlie interference of the Courts of 
France and Spain, id engage Elizabeth in 
a new negociation with Mary, and an ab- 
stinence from all hostilities for two months. 
During this suspension, Maitland was 
cited to appear b^ore the Council, at the 
instance of the Regent, (Lennox) ; and 
failing, he was declared a rebel, and a 
party of soldiers sent to take possession of 
his Castle of Lethington. His crime was 
specified to be, " the foreknowledge, and 
counsel, of the murder of the late king ;*' 
and upon this charge Maitland and his two 
brothers were attainted of treason. No- 
thing proceeded farther at present, and the 
Regent (Lennox) being killed at Stirling 
on fte 4th of September following, in a sur- 
prise then made by the Queen's party, the 
Earl of Mar was chosen Regent, who did 
not however long enjoy Us office. In the 
mean time, various efforts were made to 
bring to an amicable determination the 
existing differences ; and Maitland*s ex- 
ertions do not seem to have been wanting 

• in using all his influence with the English 
court to effect so desirable an end. But all 
would not do. On the day after the death 
of the Earl of Mar, Morton was chosen 
Regent without opposition. At this time, 
the friends of Mary were divided into two 
parties, though they were united upon a ge- 
neral principle ; and of this division Mor- 
ton wished to avail himself in negociating 
a reconcilement Kirkcaldy and Maitland, 
who held the Castle of Edinburgh, wished 
to include the whole of the Queen*s friends 
in the reconciliation; Hamilton and 
Huntly only cared for themselves; and 
accordingly concluded a separate treaty, ■ 
leaving the inmates of Edinburgh Castle 
to their own resources. In consequence, 
Kirkcaldy and Maitland proffered their 
submission to the Regent on any rea- 
sonable terms ; but Morton, now sure 
of having them in his power, would 
agree to no other than absolute submis- 
sion. This stipulation they refused ; and 
accordingly, the Regent having applied to 
Elizabeth for assistance, she sent Sir Wil- 
liam Drury with an army to rieduce the 
Castle. The siege commenced on the 

' 25th of April 1573, and after an obstinate 
defence of four-and-thirty days, surren- 
dered by Maitland*s advice to Drury, un- 

' der his promise, in Elizabeth's name, that 



the governor and his associates should be 
favourably treated. But bow was it per- 
formed ? — Morton, representing to Eliza- 
beth, that the government could not be 
secure while such characters existed, got 
possession of the prisoners, and, in a few 
days afterwards, condemned Kirkcaldy to 
be hanged at the cross of Edinburgh; 
which so disgusted Drury, that he return- 
ed to Berwick, and threw up his commis- 
sion. With regard to Maitland, one ac- 
count says, *' that fearing a like ignomi- 
nious end, he is said to have escaped by a 
voluntary death." Godscroft, the histo- 
rian of the house of Douglas, says, ** He 
deceased on the 9th of July, (June), at 
Leith, where he lay with Drury, before 
he was suspected, and reported, to have 
poisoned himself." Killigrew, the Eng- 
lish agent, writing to the Lords of the 
English Council, on the 12th of June 
1573, says, " Nothing remarkable has oc- 
curred here of late, but Ledington's death, 
who died not unthout suspicion of poison /* 
and what seems to confirm the supposi- 
tion that he tlms came to his end, is con- 
tained in the following extract from the 
Lord General's letter to Lord Burieigh, of 
the 18th of the same month, " I have been 
pressed by the Earl of Athole and others, 
that the body ofLedington might be buried^ 
and not remain above the earth as it does. " A 
letter from his widow to Burleigh, of date 
the 21st of June, seems to intimate, that 
his body had not even then been commit- 
ted to the grave ; for she entreats his in- 
tercession with Elizabeth to write to the 
Lord Regent of Scotland, •* that the body 
of my husband, which, w/ien alive, has not 
been spared in her hieness service, may 
now, after his death, receive no shame or 
ignominy,** 

It were needless now to enter into any 
inquiry, how far Maitland was implicated 
in the murder of Damley ; his own con- 
fession to Morton, when they were in the 
habit of acting togetlier, confimis the fact ; 
and Morton* who afterwards suffered for 
his participation in the same crime,-^al- 
though, when reminded of his share in it 
by Maitland in the year 1572, he denied 
th^ fact, yet confessed, previous to his ex- 
ecution, that he had a foreknowledge of 
it ; the same which formed the chief charge 
against Maitland. 

** Maitland was certainly considered as a 
statesman of the first order ; but his fickle- 
ness and inconstancy deprived him of that 
weight in the state, which his abilities 
would otherwise have commanded." A 
writer who goes more minutely into the 
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exainioatioB ofhiftchftractav a«ys» *< Lelb- 
iDgtoD felt a perpetual Teraatility in hU 
spirit, a perpetu^ un^uthfainess in his 
principles, and a perpetual fund of re- 
sources, at the catl of both, in the dexterity 
of bis own management. He was happy 
to render himself an important associate 
to hjs party, which he was actually serving 
at the tima To undermine his enemie% 
and to countermine his fpends, appears 
to have been the great ambition of his 
refining genius; and these q^alitie9 were 
eminently displayed in the whole of his 
public life.*' Robertson thus draws bis 
character :— *< He possessed, in an emi- 
nent degree, that intrejud spirit which de^ 
lights in pursuing bold designs, and was 
no less mas^ of that political dexterity 



which is fMcessaiy for cavrying them <m 
with success. But tliese qualities were 
deeply tinctured with th^ neighbouring 
vices. His address sometimes degexta- 
rated into cunning ; his acuteness border- 
ed upon excess ; his iuTention, over fertile, 
su^ested to him, on some oocasioDS, 
chimerical systems of policy, top refined 
ior the genius of his age or country ; ai^ 
his enterprising spirit engi^ged him in 
projects vast and splendid, but beyond his 
■utmost power to execute." Thus, though 
his character is strongly marked by every 
historian in the light in which this me- 
' moir pourtrays it, yet he H^as acknowledg- 
ed by all contemporary writers, of what- 
ever faction, to have been a statesman of 
extraordinary penetration and abilities. 



VARIETIES. 



Divmg'Bell at Port* Patrick ^^^The div- 
ing bell, or rather the improved instru- 
ment now in use at Port-Patrick, is a 
squara cast-metal frame, about, eight feet 
high, twenty-tvro feet in drcum^rence^ 
apd weighing upwards of four tons. This 
frame is of course open below, and at the 
top are twelve small circular window^ 
made of very thick glass, such «s are 
sometimes used on board of ships. Hiese 
windows are so cemented or puttied in, 
that pot a bubble of water can penetrate ; 
and when the sea is clear, and particulady 
when the sun is shining, the workmen are 
enabled to carry on their sub-marine ope- 
rations vrithput the aid of candles, wUch 
would consume nearly as much air as an 
equal number of human bellows. In,tbe 
inside of the bell are seats for the Mrork>- 
men, with nobs to hang their, tools on, 
and attached to it is a strong double air- 
pump, which is a mighty improvement on 
the old-fashipned plan, of sinking barrels 
filled with air. From tbb pump issues a 
thick leathern tube^ which is cl<Mely fitted 
into the bellf and the length of which can 
easily be proportioned to the depth of the 
water. As may be supposed, the bell is 
suspended from the end of a very long 
cranei, the shaft of which is sunk to the 
very keel of a vessel, purchased and fitted 
for the purpose, and which is, in fi^ a 
necessary part of the diving apparatus* 
On the deck of this vessel is placed the 
air-pump, worked by four men, with an 
odditioml hand to watch the signals. 
When about, therefore^ to commence op^ 
rations, the sloop is removed to the out^de 
of the breakwater, the air-pump put in 



motion, the crane worked, and then down 
go the aquatic quarrymen. From its 
weight and shape, the machine must dip 
.perp^dicularly, while the volume of air 
enables the workmen to breathe and keep 
.out the w$ter. On arriving at the bottom 
.the divers are chiefly annoyed with lai^ 
beds of sea-weed, although, from the in- 
equalities of the channel of Port-Pfttrid^ 
and the partially uneven manner in which 
the ledges of the bell occasionally rest (yi 
.the rockS) it is impossible tpexp^l the wa- 
ter altc^ether ; and this, it is presumed, 
is the reason it is dangerous to descend 
in rough weather, when the heaving and 
agitated deq[> would be apt to flow into 
the smallest cranny. To guard against 
the efiects of several hours* partial immer- 
sion in water, the men are provided vrith 
large jack-boots, caps of wool, and coarae 
woollen jackets. They also observe |be 
preci^ution of stuffing their ears with cpf- 
.ton, as the constant stream of air which 
descends from above occasions at first an 
uneasy sensation, and is even apt to pro- 
duce deafness* In carrying out the new 
.pier it is necessary to make a bed for the 
foundation <^ stones, which would othes- 
wise be left at the mercy of the waves.; 
and that is the duty of the divers. With 
jaskn, hammers, jumpers, and gunpowder, 
•the most ru^ed surface is made even; 
and not only a bed prepared for the huge 
masses of stone which are aflterwards let 
down, but the blocks strongly bound to- 
gether with iron and cement. The divers, 
like other quarrymen, when they wish ** tp 
.blas^** take good care to be put out of 
harm's way. By means of a tin tube the 
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fb^M* Is hepir i^tb dl^ mid s br$^ 
f^tfM tb« lurge €*vit)f» hollow^ and Wied 
with an oaMb straw^ is iengtfatned to tbe 
Y^ry ftUrl^^ of the watir befUrtt tli^ fust 
ik ligbtled. 

fye Flft)efM.-^a ia now two hundi^ 
y^ars sittM Attthody Wood apeahs of the 
first Violin baing iiitroiiotoed into « eon^ 
ten of tUls al Oiford ; which ihamn. 
meiit, upon ckwe ihsp«ctlon> warf pnt- 
Aonnead by aU dMinobaeuiii p moot tO 
he a met^ bauble, ntrrer Itluily to be nteil 
in th(i .peHbrntanco iaf tniisle with any 
success. Though ii rasataibled the ^iol 
in tnany respicts^ yM, As it Was strippad 
of its fi«ts, iti the opinion of these Judges 
It Was ah instrunibnt that oouid hot bo 
handled with any n^th lir carUin^6 Bin 
the very retnOtal of those mbchanicdl heljii 
has convened upon It a power of i^xpiea^ 
aion never cobtetnplaied by our fbrefl^ 
then. The violin had its cnigin in Italy 
about the year 1600 ; but those which are 
esteemed of the greatest value were made 
at a later period, about 1650, at Cremona, 
by the family of A. and T. Amatl, anti 
their contemporary Stradivari us, of the 
aaate place. These instrutUents are found 
to he very mbcb superior to any that have 
been made sthce that time; which ac- 
knowledged excellchce is chiefly attribute 
ed to thdr agt% The Aniati is rathef 
stnall^ in size t^n the^vioHhs of the pre* 
tent diiy, knd k easily r^oghiifed by Iti 
pecuHar sweetness of tone. The StvldK 
variua Is Idi^r and loud^r^ and is so 
highly esteemed, thai many have been 
sold for the sum of two hundred gumeas. 
The violin haa UOt altered its shape for 
the last 180 years ; yet the ntethod of per- 
ferming upon it has been hi^ly improva 
cd. At intervals it seems to have waited 
for the advance of the itrt, and more espe^ 
tttUy for the euldvatton tit the ftmale 
voice. Under thO hands of Corelli arid 
Tlnint^ it aimed at tio othfer ^fltct thab 
hiid previ6udy be^n produced by the orw 
gah aiid harpsichord; sUch as doiAHtf 
stops and arpeggio passages* whifrb it im» 
iXL adapted to perform. As science im- 
proved, it relinquished these impossibi* 
Itties, and in ilie hands of Giminiard and 
Glardini partook more of passion ahd 
siroplicity. When the er» had arrived in 
^faich Haydn bejtan to animate the art 
with natural sounds and inflectioos, ittusic 
made by rule was abandoned for tluU 
which was simple and melodious. Then 
the violin began to devebpe its powers. 
The great range of its effects entitle it 
to the first consideration among niusi^ 



oisnaj as the best meaiB of ck|Nresti«g th)» 
thoughts of the cotaopoaer i faut the period 
at ^hich%it made the graatest advanees 
towards pei^aotion, was soon ifter thp 
cukiVation of the fbmale voice. ^Vom 
tUi beantifol auzHiafy it rectiv^ itk fir«t 
lessons in pathos aild feelings and in re- 
tlird it has taUgfat the voice grace and 
execution. The eomposs of thfe violin is 
more extennvo than that of thfe v<nc& 
Within iti range tt hah a scale of four 
octaves, and as each itring diffehl so 
itauch id qdality of tone^ it May be con- 
sidered as poss^sing in many, instances 
a fdurfold eff^. But the most striking 
powers of the instramdnt nhiy be sbid to 
reside in the bow ; ahd such are the test 
variaty of aetents to be produced l^ a 
skilfol management of ii^ that a single 
bar of nluslci according to the French 
school^ mfly b^ bound fifty-fout different 
ways.-u.6ardtni?r'« Music of Noivre. 

GrtaitMe (f a ^^ar.«»— Several gfeafs 
ago a young man in the mercantile line, 
having occasion to go frequently between 
Bdinbut^ and Letth, was in the habit of 
giving charity to a poor man that stood 
generally neai" the middle of Leitb Walk. 
Upon passing the poor man one day with- 
out bestowing the usual alms, and nobody 
happening to be near« the begfar said, 
^ FVay# young man, has any misfortune 
hiq>pened to yofu, that you have not of 
late bestowed on me your cu^mary cb»- 
vi^?" Hie yOung man confessed there 
badi The poor mfin then whispered, 
ipedfying the dumber, ** Call for Pavid^ 
Blacky at the head of Leith Walk, to^. 
Bio#rOw, or any avening at eight, and you 
will hear Of soroMhing to your advan^ 
ta^.'* The young man smiled at this^ 
md had ikl intemion of attending ) how- 
ever, ai his curiosity was roused, he 
thdught there could be no great liarm in 
calUng at the poor man's house. Upo* 
touchfaig the knoekar, a neat servant 
opened the door* and udiertd him into 
the pailour, whefo the old man, to 
vi^om he hkd given many a sixpence, 
was sttthig ia a comfortable dbow- 
dtudr it the dn« side of a good fir% 
with his trifie^ a decent-looking ma^only 
p^rsondge, on the other. Upon his entry* 
Mr ^ack, who was dressed in an elegant 
wig, and other suitable garments, rose, 
bowed, and desired him to sit down, 
adding^ he was glad to see liim. Mrs 
Black having retired, the old man went 
to 8 drawer, and, taking from thence a 
one hundred pound note, put it into the 
young man*s hand, saying, *'• Sirj I have 
F 
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often been obliged to you, . nay, more so 
than to any that passed. You are -wel- 
come to this ; and, if you think it will be 
of Any use to you, upon calling for me 
any evening at this time, you may have 
mote,** The young man, looking at the 
note, was surprised, but was prevailed 
upon to put it into his pocket, and asked 
to stay to his supper, which he did. Mr 
Black added, ** I have nobody to care for 
but myself and Mrs Black. My girl is 
provided for. You must not be angry 
with me. Having got into the habit of 
begging, I cannot give it over. I have 
been three times prevailed on to do this, 
but always found myself unhappy. I 
made four thousand pounds by selling 
gingerbread in the ParHament-close, where 
people pass to and from the courts of law, 
with a basket on my arm; but a stout 
young fellow, with a similar basket, by 
degrees jostled me out of that place ; after 
which, I took up my station where you 



daily sto me^ and where I have collected 
some thousands of pounds." The young 
man called some evenings after, and found . 
the old couple as formerly, with the addi- 
tion of Miss Black, their daugliter, and 
only child— ^ fine, modest, accomplished 
young woman, about seventeen years 
of age, just returned from the board- 
ing-school at Musselburgh. The young 
man having been highly pleased with 
the prudence, appearance, and amiable 
conduct of this young lady, at length 
obtained her consent, and married her; 
and having retrieved his losses, . which 
were much less than he once supposed, 
he found himself extremely happy.— The 
only inconvenience attending bis new 
state was, the difficulty of hindering Mr 
Black from putting on old tattered clothes 
above his ordinary apparel, and going out 
a-begging ; which he sometimes did, not- 
withstandUng all they could do to prevent 
it 



LITERARY NOTICES. 



Lives and Exploits op Banditti and 

ROBBEBS. 

** TtiEELE are few subjects that interest 
us more generally than the adventures of 
robbers and banditti. In our infancy 
they awaken and rivet our attention as 
much as the best fmry tales ; and when 
our happy credulity in all things is wofully 
abated, and our faith in the supematund 
fled, we still retain our taste for the ad- 
venturous deeds and wild lives of bri- 
gands. Neither the' fulness of years, nor 
the maturity of experience and worldly 
wisdom, can render us insensible to tales 
of terror, such as fascinated our childhood, 
nor preserve us from a " creeping of the 
flesh," as we read or listen to the narra- 
tive containing the daring exploits of some 
robber chief, his wonderful address, his 
narrow escapes, and hb prolonged crimes, 
seated by our own peaceful hearth.** So 
says Mr M*Farlane| in his well written 
« General View of Banditti and Robbers," 
a sort of zig-sag path to the outlaw's den, 
a moral commentary of the guide's as he 
leads us to the scenes of rapine and blood- 
shed, and to which all will willingly as- 
sent. We know of no more fitting ac- 
companiment to a good fire and comfort- 
able easy-chair, after the evening has 
closed in, and the business of the day is 
over, than these volumes. The gentle- 
men of the highway have in truth found 



a most fitting biographo*, whose flowing 
style and glowing periods almost betray 
him to have a greater love for their order 
than what is proper for aii honest man. 
But the author of " O^nstantinople in 
1829," and ** The Ron^ance of Italian 
History," has little to apprehend from 
such an insinuation ; be is too well known 
and most justly esteemed. Our first ex- 
tract we shall entitle 

Torquato Tasso, 

*' It was about this time that the rob- 
ber-chieTs life was ornamented with its 
brightest episode. Marco and his merry 
men had come suddenly on a company of 
travellers on the road between Rome and 
Naples. The robbers had begun to plun- 
der, and had cut the saddle-girths of the 
mules and horses of the travelers, who 
had speedily obeyed the robbers* order, 
and lay flat on the earth, all save one, a 
man of a striking and elegant appear- 
ance. 

" Faccia in terra !" cried several of the 
robbers in the same breath ; but the bold 
man, headless of their menaceis, only step- 
ped up to Marco the chief, and said, ** I 
am Torquato Tasso." " The poet !" said 
the robber, and he dropped on his knee, 
and kissed his hand ; and not only was 
Tasso saved from being plundered by the 
mere mention of his name, but all those 
wlio were travelling with him were per- 
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mitted to mount their horses, and con- 
thiue their journey, without sustaining the 
loss of a single scudo.— -A very curious 
proof this, that a captain of a banditti 
could form a juster and more generous 
notion of what was due to the immortal 
but then unfortunate poet, than could 
princes of royal or imperial lineage." 

The following, we trust, will be found 
amusing, which we shall entitle 

The Power of Music, 
" In the Lent of 1816, as a company 
of actors, some singers and some come- 
dians, were on their way to one of the 
small provincial towns on the Adriatic, 
where they were engaged to play at 
Easter, their rumbling old vettura was 
stopped by a formidable band. Obeying, 
with all tiie alacrity their fears and ner- 
vousness would permit, the command of 
the robbers to descend and be rifled, 
a prima, donna, and a secunda donna* 
two male tenors, and a most masculine 
basso, came out of the body of the very 
primeval vehicle, at the same time that 
a tiresimo domestico^ a primo amoroso, 
and a fiddler, the leader of the orchestra, 
emerged IVom the head or coup^ of the 
machine. They were almost dead with 
affright; but as they laid themselves 
down by the roacl-side prtviously to the 
operation of being rifled of what they had 
About them, they protested they were only 
poor virtuosi, that all their trunks con- 
tained were certain theatrical dresses of 
no vjalue to the robbers, whilst their loss 
woiild be utter ruin to themselves. 

^ Cospetto di Bacco— Guiti da lentro 
— ^theatrical people, bravo V* cried several 
of the band ; *< but we must see whether 
this be all true." 

- On unlashing the baggage and opening 
the poor players* trunks, the robbers found 
a very satisfactory confirmation of the 
statement. The contents principally con-, 
aisted of a few dirty dresses, set off with 
mwdry and tinsel, an abundance of rouge- 
][^ots, and a paucity of chemises, &c. sun- 
dry tragical wigs, and sundry comic ditto, 
a Roman toga or so, made out of an old 
red silk curtain, two orthreepairof inex- 
pressibles {2 la Turque, and an habit de 
gala cL la Louis Quatorte, to be worn by 
the lover. As for the fiddler, be had no- 
thing but his fiddle-case, wherein lay the 
mute instrument, flanked by a shirt or 
two, his wardrobe for the campaign. But 
in lugging out these valuable kists from 
the carriage, the robbers lugged out some- 
thing that they thought might prove of 



more value-»it was a little ruddy-faced 
Englishman, who had been in no hurry to 
follow the example of his fellow-travellers, 
but lay perdu in one comer of the vettura. 
*' TutH gV Inglesi son ricchi,** all the 
English are rich, say the Italians; but in 
the absence of a few millions of English- 
men, who might any day offer a mdan- 
choly proof to the contrary, the little red- 
uced man from the comer certainly was 
one striking exception to what the robbers 
thought the general rule— our wealth. 
He was a jolly son of Neptune, with no- 
thing to live on but a lieutenant's half- 
pay, and his own good spirits ; .and, save 
a diver watch, had not many things of 
greater price about him than the players. 
He was as good-humoured a little fellow 
as ever trod the quarter-deck, or rode *< for 
cheapness" throu^ Italy with a vettu^ 
rino ; and as he only made a good joke 
in bad Italian wh6n the robbers took his 
watch, they left him his purse, (which, 
from what has been before said, the reader 
will judge was not a heavy one), and 
turned to the players, who still lay with 
their faces to the ground, telling them40 
rise and give them a song. The poor vir- 
tuosi rose ; but they still shewed an alarm 
for their personal safety, and the integrity 
of their goods and chattels. 

'* Non abbiate paura," (have no fear), 
waA the captain of the banditti, *< you 
have nothing worth taking ; but it is long 
since we could recreate ourselves at an 
opera, so sing us a duetto and aria or 
two !" 

« Ay, sing us^an aria, sing us an aria !" 
cried the robbers. 

Accordingly, after a preliminary hem 
and spit, the prima donna sung a bravura 
aria, the close of which was heartily ap- 
plauded by the banditti, who had beaten 
time during its progress with the but-end 
of their long guns. 

Italians never encore. The robbers 
begged to be favoured with a duetto. 
One of the tenors joined the prima donna, 
and a duetto was executed greatly to their 
satisfaction. The robbers had not en- 
joyed such a treat as this for a long time ; 
they were delighted with it. At the con- 
clusion of the duetto, they begged for the 
grain of a terzetto. The basso joined, 
and as the fiddler had by this time got 
his fiddle in order, he also struck in with 
an accompaniment, which tickled the ears 
of the robbers exceedingly. The audience 
was rather a curious one* Th&te were 
ten or twelve robbers, with their high co- 
nical hats, gaudy jackets, and sandled feet; 
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ihe\p 4tmTnd (the Qcpmiston was the Uw^ 

^ iq ^eir gbdks^ an^ ib«ir wild fba. 
ittiwf pwmg the gent}« iniuence of sound ; 
thfff lyei^ th« rettDrkOft and the postilion ; 
^Q Ihnn^r nmn Itofw muter the mviea^ 
hfifi^ a^d the |«tt«r fcdRi bcsfore the 
m^i^* He^ti for such are Iht pati^ the 
bMgani)^ iMH^ fthete futrtionaiie^ when 
e$i attA9h is made oa a vetiura; and ikewe 
Tm». lb? tough Uttle £ngUsh«n|^n, >nHh fab 
Q«9i-slMn ti«veliing cap, tHm blue fsock 
coatt and weUingtons^rHdl afler a while 
^Dg^tful of th^r sttuatiow, and occHpicd 
%y the muMft a^d the f^ar of the moment; 
^f |)« U saida «u& rosa, all the songs were 
tu;)t f^iioul A?^ tcfio/ «uos, and eatopente% 
hut: seasoned with salt and smut, perhaps 
for «b^ gratift(ation of the more vulgar 
tas^9. of the tffiga«ds, perhaps hi aofaprd* 
«^e^ Tr«^ that of the su^^ers* When Iho 
tmvQ^ ^vaa 6Disbed» the bauQ mcideBtly 
pfoposed that the briganda shcMikl aUow 
^h^ai to ^o^tlnuo their joutnejr. 

*< £^a 9«(t cenl^ ami/** (a hundred years 
t^nce), oded ode or twa of the brigand 
•iaatfwrs, 

V Not yet* not yet V* said the captain ; 
*.< Here's a ftoe operaplooking fellow, with 
t^0ccio di muaicot who hiasn*t favoured us 
with a single note ; we must first h^v^ your 
li^ng ;'* and he^ lopked in the face of the 
4^Qnd tenor» who thought hipi not a man 
to he reAised. . - 

This warbler, however, had not yet got 
hcyand his first flourish, when one of t^e 
tobbers, who had been stationed on the 
top of a hill near the road, like sister 
Anne in the tower of Blue Beard, to see 
if any body was eotning* blew a shrill 
vhislje, ai^ presently ran doAei\ tp tell 
them he had seen a number of traveUecs 
approachii;)g. This intelligence doov^ the 
itobhcKS away up the hi)ls tpwarda the 
woods. Their hurry, however, did not 
ppaveat them from thankiag the vocalists, 
fpom whom they took not even so much 
fViahi^occo. The playem and the pos<^ 
ttlkm sooil put ^ the trunks; the Eogy* 
lishmaa*s light valise had never been re- 
xpoved from under the ooacU-seat; and 
th^ were all ready, and driove off laugh* 
ing at the adventure, befiace the travelers 
a^ounced by the sentinel reached the 
spot. Whether these were wealthy, find 
welUguacded ; whether they were pluo. 
dered, or whether they were protected by. 
■pwr&ty. 9c}ual to that of hk awa party, 
and got off with a song, the Englishman 
nevet ^amed. He was so much anuisad 
n^Hh his rencounter, thi^t ho usad often 
to tell the story," 



Tke ^ier Bit, 
** My friend Mr W- 
chant of Napl^ was travelling post with 
a Swiss merohant, and had vearij reached 
the city of Caiiua, which is only iibaut 
fourteen n^les fram Naples, when bis can- 
rage was suddenly stopiped. It was night ; 
but a b^autiiiil'moofi«>^the moon of Naples 
which, as the witty Marc^ese Caraccioli 
used to say, was worth a London^ sun, ih> 

luminated the scene, and allowed W 

to see that there ii^re only tli^e or four 
hrigfinds near the coach, and that they bad 
not yet knocked the postilion off the horses* 
W ' .1. took his measures accordingly with 
great presence of mind and boidneas. As 
. the Ibremost brigai[id came to the side of ^be 
carriage within re^h, bawling and cursing 
ipr those within to come out and he rob* 
bed, be caught hold o^ the rufi^n by the 
breasu of hn jacket, and dslled out to tho 
postilion to gidlop off for Capua, tiEbere ha 
should bavrell rewarded. The poitilipn, 
who had known hiin befiove on lihe road, 
took W < . 1 . ■■ ■ at his word, and, with a 
boldness rarely found in the class, whipped 
his horses, that went off (as Nes^poUtaa 
boDses generally do) ^ on end.*' As tho 
postilion*'f whip touched the withevs of hia 
steeds, a bufiet whixzed past hts head, but 
missed its aim. Away then went fha 
carriage^ end the merdiants, and the rob* 
ber, lis swift as the okl witches in €iQethie*a 
l^austus* W — fr^-f^ who was a robust 
man, keeping a firm hold of the robber^ 
who dangled, his head and should^ in 
and the rest oif his body out of the tiehicle» 
like a lamb or a calf over a butchai^s Oart. 

W ■*s companion occasional assist* 

ed hrm. After numerous but vain slru^ 
gles to extricate himself from their gr<isp» 
the captured brigand, whose legs wero 
hruise4 in the cruellest manner agawiat the 
rapid carriage wheels, and his bf eath alh 
most bumped oat of his body, protested 
that it was' ^ a n^stake, and begged mos|> 
piteously to be released* The mer$hant% 
however, kept the prise they had mfde i^ 
so curinus a manner, ai^ soon arrived a.% 
Capua. This bemg a fbnified town, mos% 
aukwardly for travellers placed on th% 
high road^ they had to wait some time vmr. 
til a letter was sent to the oommandaat* 
and permtssian pbtainecl to admit theto^t 
When the drawbridge was lowered, th$T 
roUed over it, with the robber stiU'dang- 
Img at the coach-side, and delivered hioa 
at the f^ard-house. The next moming 
the merchants appeared before the Justio9b 
of Peaces and c^er their depositions haA 
been rec^vsd, the brigand was given over 
to th^ civil authorities, and cast into prison. 
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«|jc«e h^ ^y *wr innny ipontha, without 
bmng ¥fOught tq judgment. Wh»t finally 
booaque of bim^ I ki^ov not; but I r«- 
Mfcnber iffry Mfoll, «*a» my ftiwd 

:W nj II n., thwgh l»0 Wlft n^heT pTpl^ f 

the non* wploit, had w) ?auch trouble iv 
consoquence of it, wd the somewhat pe- 
culiar course of NeapoUtun justice, t^ 
he uwd «fte« to m«b he h«4 left the lelr 
]aw on the road," 

One mora e*tracw wd ^o abajl ?k*f 
liicae vQlumes fhir the pres^a^ 

, 3%# Foi««« F9irm€r ^wl Am BetroAtd, 
■ « A prrtty girl of the i^ace, betrothed 
io a Pwpecuble young farmer, vas oarried 
4rfF by the robbers a» she was going with 
AD iM feipftle relatite to early mornhjg 
vwh at a ehApel on the sl^irts of th^ ¥tt> 
kge. The alarm was ii^stantjy spread^ 
and a purswt undertaken hy att the fair 
c«plivie*« reUtioQs and frf?r¥il% ^itb thf 
•gDA^ed lover at theii" head. A^orscour- 
1^ the cQuntffy IbT several hours, without 
finding any trace of tb$ brigands, nf»ny of 
the, p^r^uing party,-^thf ough fatigue and 
di^ «f «lvancing farther into the n)o««r 
tains, towards the place whero they ha4 
reason to apprehend the band was coUect- 
td in foHce,-^iio« back, aod talked of re^ 
turaii^home. Tho desperate lover wowld 
90t f^ufiea moment but still hurried ftMv 
ward with a braver or more deeply into- 
fcated few. But even th^se few, one by 
omo, i^aadoned what seemed so hopelesa 
or desperate a chase, or, unable to keep 
up i^th the speed of the active young 
lfl««r, followed hjm> tremblingj iM^d pant- 
ing a( a distance. 

He was aJop?, and far ahead of thf nit 
when he heard a shriel?. Flying in tb^ 
direction of the sound, he soon can^ to a 
wooded hollow, where he sa^, through 
the holes of the tr^S his affianced strug- 
gling in ^ arms of a despe^ite^lookinft 
ruiian^ S«ch a mwpoent, to a bold young 
to^e?, was not a moment ior hesitation or 
calculation : ho glided through the trees, 
a^ before the robber could seiie his car- 
abine which Isf only a few feet from the 
^t wher^ his Struggling victim had 
dragged him-^n^ost l^efore the robber 
could draw his dagger— he nm hw sword 
home to his hear t. The reljcascd girl 
thr^w herself i^o hfr lover's arms ; but 
there was yet work to da er^ he would 
resign himself^ Wstranspoifts. A second 
hrigaod, who had been stationed at tbo 
edge of the wood to keep watch, heard 
the shout of the lover as ho made his 
^ai^li) aod the ^miso of his copnrade or 



supoior as he fell beneath it ; and now 
rushed to the spot, with that brigand yetf 
which the poor poasanOnr so much dreadL 
The youQg man, with bia waepin^ mi». 
tress still haogiog op his neck, drew be- 
hind a tree : he had the advantage of a 
tricing elevation in his favour ; and as the 
robber had his last step on this, and came 
close to him, he suddenly turned round 
the tree, put his foot oo the fallen ruifian, 
who GitiU murmured in his throaty and 
with a pistol shot the second villain through 
the body. Supporting and caressing the 
dear gin his valour had so opportunely 
liberated, he then made all the haste he 
could out of the hollow, and soon came 
in sight of the few friends who had foU 
lowed bin> thus far, and of whom some 
had been brooifht to a stand-still, and 
others put to retrograde flight, by the re* 
port of the pistoji in the wood. The un» 
ei^pected sight, and the triumphant shouts 
of the lover with his affianced one, brought 
them, however, speedily together; aad 
they returned to the village witii mora 
joy than they hoped for when they set out 
from it on their pursuit.*' 

From these extracts, our readen will 
^ able to form sonpe notion of these eo^ 
pertaining volumes, 

twal Mitkny of Setlwme^ with Nateg 
hy CAfTAiK BBOWift. Ediabuif^ and 
London. Foolscap 8vo. pp* 35^ 

This is the third edition of this tisiply 
interesting and instructive work which hsa 
appealed within the space of little more 
than as many years; and it is nothing 
more than what is jwstly due to this edi- 
tion to say> that it excels both the others 
in almost every particular. We had 
thought, when Constable's Miscellapy 
made its appearance, that it was impossi- 
ble to produce cheaper and neater vo- 
lumes ; but this first number of the British 
X^ibrary has most delightfully undeceived 
us; and we hail with real pleasure ita 
appearance, as the forerunner of a series 
which, we fervently hope, will enrich its 
spirited publishers, as it will unquestion- 
ably scatter the blessings of knowledge 
and rational entertainment among thou- 
sands. It is a noble and phiWthropic 
undertaking in the talented publishers, to 
produce a cheap, neat, nay elegant, re- 
publication of the standard works of the 
most eininent British authors, and at a 
price, too, which brings it actually within 
the reach of the poorest; at the same 
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time they have wisely judged, in giving 
it an elegant appearance, to secure its 
admittance into the hands of the rich and 
fastidious in the matter of books ; for a 
clever work, like a clever man, is often 
more beholden to the texture of the coat 
which covers it for its admittance into 
society, than for the worth which may be 
lodged within. 

Truly, the youth of the present age are 
greatly favoured : they can procure them- 
selves a library at a price which their fa^ 
thers durst never dream of, and that, too, 
with the surplus of their pocket-money. 
Even now, a book may be bought for a 
little more than what the price of its per- 
usal would have cost, not very long ago, 
iVom a circulating library ! The benefits 
of this, together with the now rational 
system of education, has produced, and 
will still produce, on the mind and man- 
ners of mankind, a different manner of 
thinking and acting,— an amelioration 
which, so long as the soil continues to be 
thus cultivated, and so profusely scattered 
with such precious seed, cannot fail to 
produce most noble fruit. 

Wishing this work all that success, 
which it so richly deserves, we shall 
anxiously watch its progress, and long to 
see its succeeding volumes. 
' The original work being generally 
known, we shall give a few extracts from 
the Notes of Captain Brown, which will 
enable our readers to judge how far his 
labours have enriched this edition :— 
^''Tlie superiority of wood cut in win- 
. tei*, arises from its being divested of sap 
at that season of the year. Timber felled 
in summer is liable to crack, and is very 
subject to the dry-rot : both of which are 
caused by the sap not having properly 
escaped in the process of drying. The 
sap rises only in the spring, and descends 
at the fall of the year." 

" There are five species of sticklebacks 
inhabiting the British streams, three of 
which were discovered by Mr Farrel. In 
the Magazine of Natural History we have 
a curious account of the pugnacious pro- 
pensities of these little animals. ' Hav- 
ing, at various times,* says a correspon- 
dent, * kept these little fish during the 
spring, and part of the summer months, 
and paid close attention to their habits, I 
lim enabled, from my own experience, to 
vouch for the facts I am about to relate. 
I have generally kept them in a deal tub, 
about three feet two inches wide, and about 
two feet deep. When they are put in for 
some time, probably a day or two, they 



swim ^bout in a shoal, apparently explor- 
ing their new habitation. Suddenly one 
will take possession of the top, or, as it 
will sometimes happen, thb bottom, and 
will instantly commence an attack upon 
liis companions ; and, if any of them ven- 
ture to oppose his sway, a regular and 
most furious battle ensues. They swim 
round and round, each with the greatest 
rapidity, biting, (their mouths beiqg well 
furnished with teeth), and endeavouring 
to pierce each other with their lateral 
spines, which, on these occasions, are pro- 
jected. I have witnessed a battle of this 
sort, which lasted several minutes before 
either would give way; and, when one 
does submit, imagination can hardly con- 
ceive the vindictive fury of the conqueror, 
who, in the most persevering and unre- 
lenting way, chases his rival from one 
part of the tub to another, until feirly ex- 
hausted with fatigue. From this period 
an interesting change takes place in the 
touqueror, who, from being a speckled 
and greenish-looking fish, assumes the 
most beautiful colours; the belly and 
lower jaws becoming a deep crimson, and 
the back sometimes a cream colour, but 
generally a fine green ; and the whole ap- 
p^rance full of animation and spirits. I 
have occasionally known three or four 
parts of the tub taken possession of by 
these little tyrants, who guard their terri- 
tories with the strictest vigilance ; and th6 
slightest invasion brings on invariably a 
battle. A strange alteration immediately 
takes place in the defeated party : his gaU 
hint bearing forsakes him ; his gay colours 
fade away; he becomes again speckled 
and ugly; and he hides his disgrace 
among his peaceable companions.** — It is 
the male fish only which are so pugna- 
cious.— J?c/. 

" Our author seems strongly inclined 
to the doctrine of the submersion of the 
swallow tribe during winter; but the tem- 
. perature of places situated at great depths 
below the surface of the land and water, 
is sufiScient objection to the circumstance 
of birds remaining in a torpid state during 
the winter in solitary caverns, or at the 
bottom of deep lakes, as many authors 
have afiSrmed. 

** It is an established fact, that all places 
situated eighty feet below the surface of 
the earth, are constantly of the same tem- 
perature. In those situations, therefore^ 
the sun can have no influence ; and what 
else would call forth the dormant organs 
of these birds into action ? It is but rea^ 
sonable to conclude, that cold, which kepi 
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tliem benumbed bj its sleepy torpor, would 
eridently perpetuate their slumbers." 

<< Mr Sweet says, the chaff^aff soon 
becomes familiar in confinement; so much 
so, that one he captured took a fly out of 
his hand in three or four days, and learned 
to drink milk out of a tea-spoon ; of which 
it was so fond, that it would fly, often all 
round the room, and perch on the hand 
that held it, without shewing the least 
symptoms of fear : it would fly up to the 
ceiling, and bring a fly in its mouth every 
time. At last it got so tame, that it would 
sit on my knee at the fire, and sleep." 

The sounds proceed from the throat, 
and not the wings. Montagu says, " in 
the breeding season the snipe changes its 
note entirely from that it makes in winter. 
The male will keep on the wing for an 
hour together, mounting like a lark, ut^ 
tering a shrill hissing noise : it then de- 
scends with great velocity, making a bleats 
ing sound, not unlike an old goat ; which 
is repeated alternately round the spot pos- 
sessed by the female, especially while she 
is sitting on her nest" 

The writer of this notice takes leave to 
say, that such noises, made by the snipe, 
as mentioned above, he has never heard 
but during the night. He has wandered 
the Border hills at all hours and all sea- 
sons, and he never remembers having 
heard such a sound ; but very frequently, 
to his no small terror, especially among 
the first times he heard the nocturnal notes, 
be has heard this goat-like ioufid during 
night. Their pipe during the day is in- 
expressibly wailing---the most melancholy 
tone he ever heard ; their note during the 
night, at the breeding season, is less like a 
goat— less shrill, and more like the bleat 
of an old sheep. The bird seems (for 
when heard it was impossible to see) to 
make a bound up in the air, and, both as 
it rises and falls, it utters this very pecu- 
liar sound. By the bye, it may be pretty 
well expressed by making a stroke on the 
D flat of the fourth string of the violin. 
Hiese notes are made at intervals, and 
seldom last longer than a second or two. 
These snipes are called, on the Border 
mountains, nUre'Snipes and heather-bleat^ 
en» 

The following circumstance as to the 
imitative powers of the blackbird* is a 
new fact in Natural History, and was re- 
corded by the Rev. Barton Bouchier, 
of Wold Rectory, near Northampton, in 
April 1831 :— « Within half a mile of my 
residence," says he, ** there is a blackbird 
which crows constantly, and as accurately 



as the common cock, and nearly as loud ; 
as it npay, on a still day, be heard at the 
distance of several hundred yards. . When 
first told of the circumstance^ I conjec- 
tured that it must have been the work of 
{^ cock pheasant, concealed in a neigh- 
bouring brake; but this day I had the 
gratification of getting close to it, seated 
on the top bough of an ash tree, and pur- 
suing with unceasing zeal, its unusual 
note. The resemblance to the crow of 
the domestic cock is so perfect, that mere 
than one in the distance was answering 
to it ; and the little fellow seemed to take 
delight in competing with its rivals of 
the dunghill. It occasionally indulged in 
its usual song, but only for a second or two, 
resuming its more favourite note; and 
once or twice it commenced with crow- 
ing, and broke off in the middle to its 
more natural whistle. I am not aware 
that the blackbird has ever been included 
among those birds which could be taught 
to imitate sounds— such as the starling, 
jay, or magpie; and in what way this 
bird has acquired its present propensity, 
I am unable to say, except that, as its 
usual haunt is near a mill where poultry 
are kept, it may have learnt the note from 
the common fowL" 

Blackbirds can be taught various airs 
while in a state of captivity ; but we con- 
sider the circumstance of this bird, in a 
wild state, imitating the crowing of a 
cock, as very remarkable. 

" Many instances have been recorded 
of cats catching fish. Mr Moody of 
Sesmond, near Newcastle upon Tyne, 
had a cat, in 1829, which had been in his 
possession for some years, that caught 
fish with great assiduity, and frequently 
brought them home alive. Besides min- 
nows and eels, she occasionally carried 
home pilchards, one of which, about six 
inches long, was found in her possession 
in August 1827. She also contrived to 
teach a neighbour's cat to fish ; and the 
two have been seen together watching by 
the Uis for fish. At otiier times tliey have 
been seen at opposite sides of the river, 
not far from each other, on the look-out 
for their prey." 

The following still more extraordinary 
circumstance, of a cat fishing in the sea, 
appeared in tlie Plymouth Journal, June 
1828 :— <* There is now at the battery on 
the DeviFs Point, a cat, which is an expert 
catcher of the finny tribe, being in the 
constant habit of diving into the sea and 
bringing up the fish alive in her mouth, and 
depositing them in the guard-room for 
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ytten old, Mid bus )ofi|^ been an ^sdTul 
€atdrer. It U Supposed Ifaat h«i- ptttvtiit 
of tb^ water tato fiMt tau^t her i» vMi. 
turdittio the* watery to which k is wen 
known that ptMs hta a natttral aVerakMii 
She is as fond of the water aa a NdW. 
IbancUand dog^ attd takes her regtlkr 
peregrioatioM aldng the rock, at itscdge> 
looking onjb for her pt^yj rtadv to ^rt» 
ibr fluwk ot it tnoment's notibe»*^ 

** The uneertaititj on this subject biisi 
m h uftoal in most cases, invested it With 
a degree of fable. It is a common belief 
among schoolboys in Scotland, that horse 
hoin left in the water are, in a short time^ 
vonverted into yoong eels; and they e^ta^ 
bKsh tins fttct, to their own full satislae^ 
tion, by ext>eriment* Repairing to a ri-* 
▼ttletf they stick k hair in the mud at thii 
ko t t om , both bocause they think the in* 
eipient animal derives some nourishment 
from the ground, and to prevent its being , 
swept away from their obsiervation« Oti 
their Mtnm to the spot> nett day perfaapis. 
the adittirliig group gather round j one of 
t^m with his finger touches the haiiS 
Wiikli^ bwig by this time moistened and 
tundkrnd pliable^ €xhibitB in the rippling 
stream ^ tremuloiis motion^ that is unho^ 
^tadngly ajk^bed to animation. It is al- 
loii||Ho4loBt dmi^the current) and th« 
itrchin philosOph^ depart, fully per^ 
suaded of tbo posdbility oi the fating 
^d rearing beds of eels." 

With regard to the «ireumstAt>e6 of 
htnt hairs Incoming e€l8» we have cer-i 
iiinly no manner of doubt that they -do 
not ) but there is something exceedingly 
curious and worthy of further investiga^ 
tion in the foot, that such hairs^ aftei^ A 
short immersion^ do assume somt^lMng of 
the appearance of vitalit}'. We have in 
•ur younger days net uu^rtqufmtly put 
luurs in WeUs where thei^ tMt< ^ eurretU / 
and after a fow da3FS, on visitfng them^ 
Kfting them out either in our fingers or oil 
a stid[> they have coiled round the Hdger 
or stick wondrously lil^Iike. We have 
knotted them, and th^ lootened tbenw* 
telves without assistance* On putUng 
them again into water, they did not im*- 
mediately cease to* move* that is to wriggle, 
until they reached the bottom. The hiui% 
after being in the water sotoe time, say 
two or three days, lost their glossy appear- 
ance, beeame dark like the antennn of a 
butterfly, had the appearance of being 
knotted or jointed throughout their whole 
lengtli like that organ, and, with something 
like its nekrvous sensibility, they did not 
imitate life abominably. 



Since wrtlilig tfao above Aotlcc^ we Ysxvk 
to regret the death df Mr Jpones, Ghilxiy- 
bora) the spirted and talented pul^ilsller of 
t6e British Librarjr in Edinburgh. He 
has gone from among \m in die prfmtf of 
life^ just after eaterikig on a irdirecr. of 
gireat uteftifaMSS and honOuix 

BVRON^s Life aM Workt. Londoii, vot 
xiv. 

'Dns volunM contain^ Calti-^^Wenier 
-'--Age of Bronse^^The Island'U^Stanaas 
presented to the Countesse Ouicciolfy 
before Lord Byron's departure for Gr^ce 
•'-^nd linos on his last Birth^y, Jan. 
22. 1824w It is also enriched, like the 
former volumes^ with numerous notea 
iUustrativo of the tent^ imhodyiog the 
otMnions oi the beat reviewers^ with.maeh 
more that is curious and entertatoing in 
a literary point of view% The fhuitnt. 
pteoo and vignotta are be«h by Turnery 
and it is scarcely ni^t^sary to add, tht^ 
tfa^ lUe splendid t no intan, save Mmself, 
could have, conceived such an exquisites 
little gem, as the vignette of the fteia of 
Waterloo fVokn Hougoumoni. The froo^ 
lispietre^ (Parnassus and the C&staMaa 
spHngX is etaough to rouse tiie dullest 
proser into the bold attempt of rhyming^ 
The whole VoIuoM' ia the most beautiAil' 
thing tt^ its price tiiEit ever was- presented 
t^tkew9«^4 ^ndthework, ftem the first 
vohflni to 4lds last, have thb nngular odj 
(Vlltnoe^ that there ia <iot the smalleali 
£iUing off Xm point of iqiermd decoratioar 
tnd external neatneftss 

JuMt pnhUshed.^^'Oi^ SusieA 93a^,ma* 
torical BocOcs of Ceylon, edited by Ed'^ 
ward Upham, M.R4A.& and F.aA. 3 
vols. «vo. 8/. 2s.^Clinieai lUnatTaftiofae 
of the more Important i;)is«asea of Ben-r 
gal^ by William l>*ining» Sto^ 1/. Ijui-^ 
Cttrdtpere^ Angle^^xon Btei^hraae^ 
i«yal8vo. R Ii.i^Pioz^iiii% er, Aiwc 
dotes and Memoirs of Mrs Hozxit 7«.-«^ 
Sketohes of Birds, by Roper, 2f. 6<£.-^ 
Tales of Travels, by F. a Miller, Waku 
S<.^The Good ChUd'a FutMie Book, 
with Coloured Plates, l^mo. 4f. Hd.**^ 
The Wondrqus Tale of Alroy, by tin 
Author of Vivien Grcy^ 3 vols. M 1 li. %d. 
«^Hanipden*s Bampton Lecttires, \9SSif 
8vo. l&.-u-Burton's Lectures upon the 
EedesiMtical History of the Second and 
lliird Centuries, 8vo. 12j.*^Mede*8 Key 
to the Apocalypse, 8vo. lQ»i 6tf. 
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STIRLING. 



Stiklino, tiie county town of the 
ihire of the same name, appears, frcnn 
•the annals oi Scottish history, to have 
4»een, at an early period, a place of very 
'Considerable irap(»tance. From its site, 
Imng built upon the acclivity of a hill, 
tvhich, rising gradually to the west, ends 
in a precipitous rock, on which the castle 
stands ; and from its position, being situ- 
ated on the eastern point of the isthmus 
f(H*med by the Forth and Clyde, which 
divides the southern division of the king- 
dom of Scotland from the west and north- 
em, it has always been considered as the 
key to both ; especially when the ferries 
on the river Forth were little known or 
made use of. This circumstance contri- 
buted greatly to increase its importance, 
as it then afforded the only access from 
the Highlands to. the Lowlands. And, 
even in the invasions of Scotland by 
the Romans, they, aware of the facility 
which the possession of such a strong 
pass would afford them in their future 
operations, constituted it a military sta- 
tion, in which the generals took up their 
quarters ; but it was their boundary, 
never being able to establish their con- 
4|uests beyond it, as the hardy bands of 
^ north compelled them to retreat, and 
relinquish the trifling advantages they 
ever obtained. 

During the frequent broils which 
occurred, after the expulsion of the 
Romans, between the Scottish kings 
and their northern subjects, Stirling was 
always the point cT apptti from whence 
the forces of the former were sent against 
the insurgents ; and, in like manner, to 
meet the invasions of our ancient and 
inveterate enemy, the Danes. But it 
was during the incursions of the Edwards 
that this town suffered most severely, 
being repeatedly in the possession of 
either power. These occurrences we 
shall, however, describe more particularly 



under our notice of the castle And of 
the bridges. 

The situation of the town of Stirling 
is not only beautiful, but romantic 
Raised on a rock in the middle of an 
extensive plain, it commands one of the 
most delightful and extensive prospects, 
having in front Uie picturesque windings 
of the Forth, which seems unwilling to 
part from it, and on either side a view 
of finely-cultivated fields, bounded (m 
the south by rising woodlands, and on 
the north by the Ochil Hills. On a 
clear day, the whole extent of isWBtry 
to the east, as far as the castle of Edia- 
burgh, may be seen from it. 

The town of Stirling, like that of Edin- 
burgh or Dumbarton, no doubt sprung 
up in consequence of the protection 
afforded by the castle to those who were 
desirous of carrying on trade, in spite of 
the numerous predatory bands which, at 
no very remote period of our history, so 
infested many parts of the country. In 
process of time, when the castle became 
a royal residence, many of the nobility 
and officers of state built houses in the 
town for the conveniency of attending 
die court ; and this naturally attracted 
merchants and tradesmen. Owing to 
these circumstances, the town gradually 
increased till it covered the greater part 
of the hill, and became a place of general 
resort. Such it continued till the trans- 
ference of the seat of royalty from Scot- 
land to England in 1603*; but from that 
time it remained in much the same state 
till the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when considerable improvemente 
were commenced by spirited and wealthy 
individuals, which serve greatly to embel- 
lish the town and heighten the beauties 
of its romantic situation. Among these 
may be noticed a noble walk along the 
side of the rock, at the very roet of the 
■outh waU, from one end of the town te 
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the other, shaded by 6ne thriving trees. 
This was begun in 1723, and was only 
completed in 1791, its having occupied 
a period o£ no less than sixty^eight years. 
Owing, however, to the in^rovements 
in architecture, and the diesire which the 
wealthy inhabitants of every town in 
Scotland felt, towards the termination 
of the eighteenth century, of possessing 
habitations consistent with their own 
improved circumstances, the citizens of 
Stirling determined to keep pace with 
their neighbours. On the north side of 
the town several new streets have been 
built-, consisting of neat and handsome 
edifices ; and in the old part of the town 
great improvements have taken place by 
pulling down the old booths or shops, and 
erecting dwellings in their stead more 
agreeable to the taste of xliodem times. 
In the immediate vicinity, a number of 
fashionable houses and elegant villas 
have been built. On the road leading 
soudi tp St Ninians, stand the most 
conspicuous ; those on the east side of 
it designated by the name of Pitt Ter- 
race; those on the west by that of 
Melvdlle Place. Wellington Place, which 
lies to the west of these, contains, many 
fashionable houses, built in the form of 
an oblong square. Most of these are 
occupied by wealthy citizens and gentle- 
men of fortune, who have returned, 
after an adventurous life, to spend the 
remainder of their days in the place of 
their nativity. 

The ancient town consists of a main, 
or High Street, called Broad Street, 
extending eastward from the front or 
esplanade of the castle, of a spacious and 
imposing appearance, with one or two 
other thoi-oughfares leading towards it, 
and several diverging streets; which, 
like those of the other towns in our 
country, built in the vicinity of a fortress, 
are narrow and irregular. In the prin- 
cipal streets there are pavements on each 
side ; and the town is now well lighted 
with gas. 

The town of Stirling, like its castle, is 
of great antiquity, and is conjectured to 
have derived its name from the old Scot- 
tish word Shyve^ because of the frequent 
contentions about the possession of it 
which arose among the different clans^ 
in the days of ancient feud and barba* 
rism. In all ancient records, it is written 
Stryveline^ or Stryveling ; but Buchanan, 
and other Latin authors, uniformly call 
it Sterlinum. Monkish writers called it 
MoTia Dolorum, (the Hill of Griefs,) 
alluding, no doubt, to the cause above 



mentioned. At what period the town 
was first incorporated is quite uncertain ; 
but it is generally supposed that this 
happened in the ninth century. The 
most ancient of the town chaorters,- is 
one granted by. Alexander I., and is 
dated at Kincardine, in the twelfth year 
of his reign, (i. e, A. P, 1 ] 20 ;) and it 
shews, that the town had been erected 
into a burgh long before that period, as 
it is not a charter of erection, but only 
confers some additional privil^^es on the 
burghers and freemen. When David I. 
held his court here, about the middle of 
the twelfth centuiy, he constituted it a 
royal burgh ; one of the four which he 
appointed for the improvement and pro- 
tection of trade — the other three being 
Edinburgh, Berwick, and Roxburgh. 
To these four burghs, every thing con- 
cerning the privileges of all the others 
in Scotland were entrusted; and they 
were denominated the " Court of the 
Four Burghs ;" and from this important 
circumstance arose the convention of 
royal burghs now in existence. By an 
act of the Scottish Parliament, in 14379 
various burghs were appointed to keep 
the standard measures for liquid and dry 
goods, from which all others were to \m 
taken. To Edinburgh, as the principal 
market for cloth, was committed the 
standard ell ; to Perth, the keel for 
yam.; to Lanark, the pound for wool ; 
and to Stirling, the pint for distilled 
and fermented liquors. This measure, 
popularly called the Stirling jug, is still 
preserved with great care. It is made 
of brass, in the shape of a hollow cone 
truncated, and weighs 14 lb. 10 oz. 1 
dr. 18 grs. Scottish tray. The mean 
diameter of the mouth is 4.17 inches, 
English; of the bottom, 5.25 inches; 
and the mean depth, six inches. On 
the front, near the mouth, there is, in 
relief, a shield, l>earing a lion rampant^ 
the Scottish national arms; and, near 
the' bottom, a»other shield, bearing ai| 
ape pastarU gardant, with the letter S 
below, supposed to be the armorial 
healing ci the foreign artist who was 
employed to make it. The handle is 
fixed with two brass nails; and the 
whde has an appearance of rudeness, 
suitable to the age in which it was firsi 
instituted. This jug was, for a long 
time, amissing ; but was at length dis« 
covered afmong the rubbish of a brazier*s 
shop, who, perhaps, had borrowed it as 
a pattern, but having joined the rebel« 
lion of 1745w6, had absc(mded without 
returning it. 
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The municipal government of the 
town is vested in a provost, four bailies, 
it dean of guild? treasurer, and fourteen 
othei^ councillors, making, in all, twenty^ 
ene ; fourteen of whom are merchantis, 
and seven representatives oi the incor- 
porated trades. Owing to some corrupt 
transactions in the council, it was dis- 
franchised, by sentence of the Court of 
Session, in 177^1 and continued so tiU 
1781, when it was restored to its dignity, 
and received a new constitution, which, 
however, was never considered any 
improvement of the old. Stirling 
nnites with Dunfermline, Inverkeithiug, 
Queensferry, and Culross, in sending a 
member to Parliament. The income of 
the burgh arising from the salmon 
fishing, and various other customs, 
amounts to about £2250 sterling per 
annum. 

There are two churches in Stirling, 
~ eaUed, from their relative situations, the 
East and West Kirks, which, although 
evidently built at different periods, seem 
once to have been united and under the 
same ro<rf. The former is a very fine 
building, partly erected by Cardinal 
Beaton ; the latter is a Structure of much 
older date, in the rude Gothic style; 
and, although no date has ever been 
discovered on any part of it, is gene- 
rally supposed to have been the chapel 
of die monastery of Dominipans, which 
was founded near to the walls of Stirling, 
by Alexander II., in the year 12^3. 
This church underwent a thorough re- 
pair not many years ago, and is now, 
internally, one of the most elegant old 
churches in Scotland. The church of 
Stirling, previous to its being divided, 
which was in 1666, is remarkable for 
being the place where the Earl of Arran, 
gov^nor of Scotland during the minor- 
ity of Queen Mary, pubh'cly renounced 
the reformed religicm in 1543, and where 
James VI. was crowned in 1567, &t the 
age of thirteen months. The steeple 
and roof wear many marks of bullets 
fired by the garrison of the castle, in 
defending themselves against General 
Monk, in 1651, who had planted his 
batteries in the churchyard, and also to 
annoy the rebels in 17^6, who took pos- 
session of the steeple, and rang the bells 
to testify their joy at their defeat of the 
king's troops at Falkirk. 

There are three hospitals in Stirling, 
the first built in 1530, by Robert SpitUd, 
tailor to James IV., for the support of 
poor tradesmen ; the second by Jotm 
Cowan, *in 1^39, for twelve decayed 



guild brethren. This hospital is situated 
to the south of the church, and has af 
steeple and bell, and apartments for the^ 
meetings of the guildry. The third was 
founded by John Allan, for the main- 
tenance and education of the children 
of decayed tradesmen. All these are 
handsomely endowed. In the year 1 808,- 
Alexander Cunningham, a merchant, 
left £5000 as a fund for educating the 
children of poor freemen mechanics, and 
to augment the pensions of their widows. 
The town-house is a spacious building, 
with convenient apartments for the* 
municipal courts ; and, some years ago, 
a new jail, upon an improved plan, was 
erected, and an elegant hall for the cir-' 
cuit and sheriff courts. The grammar 
school, the academy, in which mathe- 
matics, &C. are taught, and the English 
school, are large and conunodious, and 
placed in airy and agreeable situations ; 
ana an elegant building, with a spire one 
hundred and twenty feet high, has lately 
been finished for a reading room and 
public library, on the spot where the 
meal market formerly stood, form great 
ornaments to the lower part of the town. 
In the Castle Wynd stands Argyll's 
Lodgings, built in 1633 by Sir William 
Alexander of Meustrie, secretary to 
Charles I., which afterwards came into 
the Argyll family; here Duke John 
resided in 1715 ; it is now the military 
hospital. At the head of the High or 
Broad Street stands Marr*s Work, begun 
in 1572, during the regency of Uiat 
nobleman, but never finished. Over one 
<^ the doors are the following lines : — 

** The moir I stande on oppin Wtht 
My fkvlts moir subject are to rithU" 

Over the other is, — 

«< I praiy al Ivikaris on this bigin 
Wi',genteil eie to mark thair figin. • 

The Stones used in the erection of this 
building are said to have been taken, 
from the dilapidated abbey of Cambus- 
kenneth ; and the superstition of the 
times read, in the death of Mar and the 
unfinished building, the retribution due 
to this act of sacrilege. 

Stirling has a considerable inland and 
a small portion of the Baltic trade. 
Vessels of sixty or seventy tons burden 
pan come up to the quay ; but the navi- 
gation from Alloa, owing to the windings 
of the Forth, (the distance between the 
towns being by land only seven miles, 
while it is upwards of twenty-one by 
water,) is so circuitous, that, unless the 
vessels go up with the first of flood, they 
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mre ezpbs^ to delay and danger in oorn- 
ing up, and to the same unless they go 
down with the first of ebb. The manu- 
factures of Stirling consist chiefly of 
tartans and carpets, with some cotton 
stuffs. Formerly a great quantity of 
shalloons were made here for exportation, 
but, owing to a deterioration having 
taken place in the material, this branch 
is greatly reduced. 

The arms of Stirling bear strcmg aUu- 
9ion to its ancient history and its desig- 
nation as the hill or point of strife, 
and have induced the antiquary to refer 
their origin to the period when the 
northern tribes so bravely withstood the 
attempts of the Romans to penetrate 
into Uie north. .At that early epoch, 
viz. in the first century, says a late 
writer, " Stirling seems to have been a 
place of military occupation, and it en- 
joys the distinction of having been a 
station of the Roman genends;*' and 
<' this fact," he adds, " seems to be 
^uded to by the insignia which the 
figure on the obverse of the ancient seal 
of the corporation of Stirling bears — a 
bridge with a crucifix in the centre of 
it ; men armed with bows on the one 
side of the bridge, (meaning no doubt 
the Scots,) and men armed with spears 
(no doubt intended for the Romans) on 
the other;, and the legend. Hie armis 
BrtUi, Scoti atant hoc cruce tuti. On the 
reverse is a fortalice, surrounded with 
trees, with the inscription, Continet hoe 
nemus et castrum StrviUente^ or as Nimmo 
has it, Hoe continet in «# autrum ei 
nemus Striviienae^ to represent the castle 
and forest of Stirling. * . The town has 
another.seal, which shews a wolf up<m 
a rock, with the simple motto, Oppidum 
Sterlini. 

THE CASTLE. 

The castle of Stirling, situated, as we 
have said, on the summit of a rock, pre- 
cipitous <m the north-west side, and 

* Chalmers, in his Caledonia, vol, i. p. 661» 
with much mcHre probability, ascribes the origin 
of the seal of Stirling to the important victory 
gained by Wallace over Cressfngham at th« 
bridge of Stirling in the year 1^. He says. 
" The fiigitives burnt the bridge, and fled to 
Berwick. The ancient seal of the town of Stir- 
ling seems to commemorate this important vio 
tory. On the obverse is the wooden bridge on 
which stands a crucifix ; on the south of the 
bridge are soldiers with bows, the characteristia 
weapon of the English, who are attempt^ to 
pass ; on the northern side are soldiers with 
spears, the national weapon of the Scots, who 
defend the passage The legend is « Hie armig 
9ruU» Scoti statu kic cruce tuti, with a plain 
allusion to the safety of the church and state, 
resulting from the valour and victory of Wal- 



iudining gradually in the opposite, bevs 
a strong resemblance to the castle which 
graces the metropolis of Scotland. Th» 
date of its erection is envel<^)ed in obscu*- 
rity. This may arise from various cautea 
which cannot now be ascertained ; but 
if, in the first century of the Christian 
era, the hill of Stirling was a Romaa 
station, and conceived by these b<dd inva- 
ders of vast importance to their progress 
in subjugating the north, why is history 
silent on the subject of their fortifying 
it ? for, as it appears evident that Ag^- 
Gola, in his passage northward, did not 
do so, and as, spon after his recall, the 
Romans were expelled the kingdom, so 
it does not appear that ever after the 
Romans had a footing there. AgnccAB^ 
no doubt, fortified the isthmus between 
the Forth and Clyde, but it does not 
appear that the rock of Stirling formed 
a part of this chain of fortresses. We 
may therefore infer that it was first for« 
tified by the Picts, who were expelled 
by Kenneth 11. about the middle ef the 
nmth century, and the fortifications they 
had raised thrown down by him. D3ring 
in the course of that or the fi^owing 
year, he was succeeded by his brother 
Donald V., who, invading England, 
obtained a complete victory over his 
enemies at the river Jed, and entered 
Berwick i but, giving himself up to- 
siipineness, was inglonously made pri- 
soner, and foroed to surrender to the 
Northumbrians all his territ<nies south 
of Clyde, and also to pay a ooosiderable 
sum of money for his ransom. His do- 
minions were in consequence taken pos- 
session of by the Northumbrians, who re- 
built the fortifications, and there planted 
a strong garrison* In the tenth eentarj 
the Scott again obtained possession oif 
this fortress, and here Kenneth III. as- 
sembled his forces on the Danish invasion 
in the year 1009, when he so oompletdy 
defeated their army at lAincarty. In 
the twelfth century it was <nie of the 
most important fortified {daces in th» 
kingdom, and was one of the four (Edin- 
burgh, Roxburgh, and Berwidc, being 
the others) which were delivered up to 
the English as part of the ransom of 
King William, who had been surprised 
at Alnwick and made prisoner in 1174, 
but generously restored by Richard I., 
son to Henry XI., immediately on his 
father's death. During the tyrannical 
usurpati(m of Edward I., it was several 
times taken and retaken by the Eng- 
lish and Soots; and lemauied in the 
hands of the former for teo years, till 
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r«taken by llobert Brace after the battle 
of Baiined&bum. The SngUsh again 
obtained possession of it in the year 
1333, while Baliol reigned as vassal of 
Edward IL ; bat in 1330 it surrendered 
to the Soots. In the year 1571, durinf the 
nunorityofJamesyi., while his mother's 
party was using every effort to regain 
for her the throne, they surprised the 
town of Stirling, and carried off the prin- 
cipal noUes resident there as prisoners. 
Chi this occasion, John Erskine, gover- 
nor of the castle, issued out with a small 
handful oi men, and drove the rebels out 
of the town. In the pursuit, the Earl 
of Lennox, Regent, who had been made 
prisoner, was killed. In the year. 1584, 
It was surprised by the Earls of Angus 
and Mar, who intended to fm-tify them- 
sdves in it, under pretence of freeing the 
king (James VI.) from his evil oounsel- 
lon ; but on the king levying an army 
a^inst them, the^ left it, and fled to 
^gland. Returmng next year, they 
took the town by surprise, invested the 
castle, in which the lung th^i was, and 
reduced bim to thdr terms. From diis 
period we learn nothing of any hostile 
attack upon this castle, till 1651, when 
Monk, being left by Cromwell to subdue 
Scotland, laid siege to it at the time 
when he himself marched into England 
after Charles II. He erected his bat- 
teries in the churchyard, and soon com- 
pelled the garrison to surrender. At 
this time, Stirling castle was the deposit 
of the public records of the kingdom, 
which he sent off to London. There 
they remained till the restoration of 
Charles II., who, wishing to restore 
them to his native kingdom^ had them 
packed in hogsheads, and shipped for 
Sooiland. Unfortunately, the vessel was 
totally wredced near Berwick, and they 
were lost. In the year 1689, when 
Janses VII. or II. had been driveoi from 
the throne, and the government oi Wil- 
liam and Mary fully established, the 
friends of that unfortunate prince stiU 
laboured to reinstate him by fomenting 
a civil war in his favour. In that year, 
Viscount Dundee, (better known as 
Grahame' of Claverhouse,) with others 
of his adherents, endeavoured, by stra- 
tagem, to obtain possession of the castle, 
but foiled. The last attempt to wrest it 
from the established ffovemment was in 
1746, when Prince Charles Stewart laid 
siege to it for some days, but was forced 
to abandon it on the approach of the 
Buke of Cumberiand) who pursued him 
to the north. 



The many and protracted sieges whldi 
this fortress has sustained, during the 
ages when artillery was unknown, prove 
that it must have, from the first, been of 
great strength. Since that period only 
two additions have been made to it :— . 
The first by Mary of (hiise^ queen of 
James V., which is called the French 
battery, and the other by Queen Anne, 
which it appears never was fini^ed. 
Now, like every oth'er fortress in our 
island, it could not stand a siege of three 
days. It is, however; one of the forts 
ordered by the Union to be kept in re* 
pair, and has about thirty-six guns 
mounted on its ramparts ; it is command- 
ed by a governor, deputy-governor, fort- 
major, and three subalterns. The castle 
of Stirling, especially after the accession 
of the Stuarts, was the dowery of the 
queens of Scotland. 

David I., if not the father of monkish 
superstition in Scotland, was undoubt- 
edly, from the best intentions, the great* 
est promoter of it of any king that ever 
enjoyed the throne, which his successors- 
for many centuries had good cause to 
lament; so much so, that James I. 
(an elegant and accomplished schdar) 
used to say that he was '* a sore sainct 
for the crown." Bis zeal led him not 
only to build magnificent palaces for the 
religieux he imported from abroad, but 
to endow them so richly out of the lands 
and revenues of the crown,^ that in the 
reign of James, he could not defray the 
expenses of the govemmoit. David may 
be said actually to have studded the 
country with monasteries ; and, in the 
year 1147, erected a most superb one at 
Cambuskenneth, in order to perform 
his devotions there. He frequently made 
the castle of Stirling his residence — thus 
constituting it a royal palace. It was 
not, however, till the house of Stuart 
made it their favourite abode, that mudi 
attention was paid to its exterior or in- 
terior decorations. James I. was the first 
of that dynasty who made it his favourite 
palace, and fitted it up in the most mag- 
nificent styles James II. often resid^l 
in it, and the room is still shewn where 
he, with his own hand, stabbed the Earl 
of Douglas, whom he had invited to the 
castle under the security of a safe-g^uard 
bearing his own signature. The room 
where this deed was perpetrated is still 
shewn, under the name of Douglas* , 
room. James II L made this castle his ' 
princij>al residence, and not^only embel- 
lished it by repairing the buildings that ' 
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had fallen into decay, bnt by erecting 
several new ones. Among these may 
be reckoned a hall one hundred and 
twenty feet in length, which is still 
called the Parliament House ; it is 
covered with an oaken roof of exqui- 
site workmanship, is still in a state of 
good preservation, and was during the 
late war converted into barracks. He 
also built a chapel for a college of secu- 
lar priests within the castle, which he 
called the Chapel Royal ; this, however, 
was taken down by James VI., who, on 
the same spot erected the present chapeL 
James IV. frequently resided in the 
castle during Lent, in attendance upon 
the neighbouring church of the Francis^ 
cans, where he was in the habit of fast- 
ing and doing penance for his participa- 
tion in the death of his father. 

James V. was bom and crowned in 
Stirling Castle, and resided in it during 
his minority, and built its chief orna- 
ment, the palace ; or as some antiquaries 
say, it was begun by him and finished by 
his widow, Mary of Guise. It is of 9 
square form, with a small court in the 
middle, called the Lion's Ben, from the 
tradition, that here the king's lions were 
kept. The palace contains many large 
and elegant apartments; the ground 
story has been converted into barracks 
for the soldiers, and the upper into lodg- 
ings for the officers. The chapel built 
by James VI. on the site of the old one, 
is now the store-house and fermoury for 
the castle. He erected it for the baptism 
of his son. Prince Henry, the most ex- 
travagant pageant of the kind ever 
known ; and in it was preserved, till 
lately, the hull of a vessel which he 
caused to be built, to convey into the 
great hall the provisions for the banquet 
givjBn. to the foreign ambassadors, and 
the other company on that occasion. 
From the roof hangs a piece of square 
wood, on which are carved models of the 
castles of Edinburgh, Stiriing, Dumbar- 
ton, and Blackness, surmounted by a 
crown. In this chapel is shewn a coarse 
antique pulpit, said to have been that of 
the famous Knox/ Since the accession 



of James to the English throne in 1^3, 
the castle of Stirling has ceased to be a 
royal residence, although it was after- 
wards visited by himself in 1617) when 
he held the famous disputation bdtween 
the professors of his college of Edin- 
burgh ; and also at a future period by 
Charles I. and II. In I68I, James, 
Buke of York, afterwards King James 
VII. visited the castle with his family, 
including the princess, afterwards Queen 
Anne. This was the last appearance of 
royalty within its walls. From the bat- 
tlements of the castle twelve places are 
pointed out as the sites of cdebrated 
battles. 

THE BRIDGES. 

Stirling bridges are very famous in 
history. The earliest one, which was of 
wood, is celebrated for the complete and 
decisive victory which Wallace obtained 
over the English under Cressingham in 
1297* The remains of this bridge are 
yet visible at low water, and the place 
where it stood is still a ford. A stone 
bridge was afterwards erected, but in 
what year is not known, although it 
must however have been previous to 
1571 ; in which year John Hamilton, 
ardibishop of St Andrews, was hanged 
upon it, for being accessory to the mur- 
der of Damley. At all events it is oi 
ancient istnicture, being very narrow, 
and high in the centre. General Blak- 
eney, governor of the castle in 17^9 in 
order to intercept the rebels, both in their 
march south to join Prince Charles, and 
afterwards in their retreat northward, 
caused the southmOst arch to be destroy- 
ed. This proved a great hinderance to 
the Duke of Cumberiand in his pursuit 
of Prince Charles, by the delay occasion- 
ed in supplying the 'deficiency of this 
arch, which he did by logs of wood, and 
was one of the reasons why he never 
overtook him till they met on the fidd 
of Culloden. This bridge being found 
inconvenient for modem traffic, a new 
one has, within these few years, been 
buUt, at a short distance below it, in a 
more commodious place. 



ON THE RITES AND CEREMONIES OF THE FIRE-WORSHIPPERS 

OF PERSIA. 



The Guebres who are* dispersed 
throughout Persia, are, in many respects, 
a very singular sect. They have inviol- 
ably preserved the religion of the ancient 
Magi, without permitting it to be blend- 
ed with the rites and ceremonies of the 



Mahometans or Indians, among whom 
they are scattered. They do not inter- 
marry with them, and their intercourse 
is purely commercial. 

The epoch of the destruction of this ■ 
people, and the downfal of their religion. 
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WBA the defeat of Yesdezerd by ^le Ma- 
hometan califs, who forced the Chiebres 
to leave their native country, or become 
converts to the new faith. Many fled 
to India, where their descendants are 
now settled ; the posterity of those who 
remained, chiefly reside in the barren 
province of Kirinaeo, a few are also 
fonnd scattered throughout Persia, but 
Chey are treated with the utmost con« 
tempt, which they bear with astonishing 
hpmility and patience. 

They boast of an uninterrupted suc- 
cession of the priesthood ; and though 
this may seem to be somewhat tinged 
with romance, it is literally true. 
Though they have been exposed to many 
persecutions, their Utui^ has suffered 
no alteration since the time of Zoroaster. 
What is called their fire-worship, is- said 
to have been introduced by an ancient 
king Housbung, of which their Persian 
Homer, Fordosi, gives the fc^owing ac- 
count : — ^^ One day the "King Housbung 
retired to the mountains, accompanied 
by some of his attendants; something, 
appeared at a distance of enormous 
magnitude, black, tremendous, and 
glossy. Its two eyes seemed fountains 
of blood ; the smoke which issued from 
its mouth obscured the air. The pru- 
dent Housbung contemplated it circum- 
spectly ; he seized a stone, and prepared 
to assail it. He threw it with the force 
of a hero, and the serpent no longer 
annoyed the woi*ld. The stone struck 
a rode, and both fell to pieces by the 
percussion. A brilliant flame sprung 
from the contact, and thus fire became 
the production of stone. The king, pros- 
trated himself before Ood and offered 
devout supplications, for having thus ob- 
tained the sacred fire, for which he erect- 
ed a sanctuary in that spot. He said, 
' then fire is a divinity ; let it be wor- 
shipped by alL' Night came, the moun- 
tain was covered with fire ; it was sur- 
rounded by the king and his attendants. 
The event was celebrated by a feast, the 
name of which became that of the auspi- 
ciouir hero.*' Such is the traditional ac- 
count which is given by this distinguish- 
ed Persian historian, and has as great 
A claim to credibility as any other. 

The consecrated fires, which are at 
present held in so great respect among 
this people, and are preserved with so 
much care, have induced other sects to 
call them idolators and fire- worshippers ; 
but there are no grounds for this accu- 
sation. They profess to adore one Ood 
only, and testify the utmost abhorrence 



of the usual idolatrous practices, t. e. the 
actual worship of stocks and stones. 
This distinction is worthy of notice. 
The Guebres deny that their religion is 
idolatrous, though they celebrate their 
divine service before the fire, and turn 
towards the rising sun with peculiar 
veneration and respect. God, according 
to their belief, made choice of that ele-; 
ment and that glorious plant for his 
favourite abodes ; they are the peculiar 
symbols of the presence of the Deity. 
The sun is considered a lively represen- 
tation of the purity of the divine essence, 
and some Guebres believe, that it is 
the mansion of God and paradise itself. 
Their prayers are never addressed to 
the sun nor the consecrated fires, but 
are offered up to the great Creator of 
mankind. 

Their gfreat prophet Zoroaster, who 
is the Mahomet of the Guebres, orders 
th^m to turn first toward the sun, and 
then to the fire, when they worship th^ 
Deity. The priests watch day and night 
to maintain and keep in the swoi*d-flame, 
and are strictly enjoined not to touch it 
with a sword or knife. It is supplied 
with fuel of the finest wood, which is 
always stript of its bark. They dare not 
blow it with their mouths or bellows ; 
this offence was punished capitally, till 
the destruction of the Magian dynasty 
by the Mahometans. The priests never 
presume to approach the fire without 
covering their mouths with fine linen, to 
prevent it being polluted by their breath. 
This precaution is always observed when 
they approach it, or read or repeat the 
form of prayer, which may be called the 
fire-service. This is read in so soft a 
voice that the congregation cannot hear 
or understand the various prayers. 

MHien their sovereign pontiff ap- 
proaches these consented fires, he is 
washed from head to foot, perfumed, 
and dressed in a vestment as white as 
snow. He then prostrates himself on 
the ground, and says his prayers, acomi- 
panied by bitter sighs and groans ; to 
God alone he confesses his sins. The 
devotees who are present throw their 
oblations into the fire, consisting of aro- 
matic oils, perfumes, and costly pearls ; 
those of iJie populace or poorer dass 
ccmsist of the choicest fruits. 

In some parts of India, the faithful 
■ are assembled by the tinkling of a little 
belL The poor Guebres in Persia are 
not permitted to do so, but are convened 
'by striking a piece of wood five or six 
times with a hammer. In their little 
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ohapeb, Ui«y hare .m ssmU lamp instead 
of a fire. 

The little twigs which the priest holds 
during his prayers are one d the essen- 
tial parts of the rites and ceremonies 
observed in the Guebre worship. They 
are cut off from a particular tree with, 
freat solemnity : the Persians call it 
uie HavofiL, and it resembles the tama- 
rind. If this tree cannot be procured, 
they take the pomegranate. The knife 
Mnployed is previously sanctified by a 
careful ablution, and several prayers to 
the praise and glory of God and of the 
sacred fire. The rods are kept in a box 
made for this particular purpose ; and 
when they read or pronounce any of 
the prayers contained in their sacred 
Writings, or are engaged in any religious 
exercise, a certain quantity of them 
is placed before the priests. Some 
prayers require thirty-five, and others 
only twenty-four. Five are ebough for 
grace before meat. 

The favourite colour of the Guebres 
is red or deep yellow, which predomi- 
nate in their dresses, as being emblems 
or representations of fire. For a similar 
reason, a ruby, carbuncle, and a garnet, 
are esteemed as of much more value 
than any other of the precious stones. 
Their priests are obliged, however,^ as 
we previously mentioned, to be dressed 
in white during the celebration of divine 
service. 

THEIR FESTIVALS, MAGI, &C. 

The Guebres have guardian angels 
for every day and month throughout the 
year. During the Magian dynasty, new- 
year*s-day was announced to the sove- 
reign by a handsome courtier. On being 
admitted into the king's bedchamber, 
his majesty asked his name, the cause 
of his visit, and his tidings. ^* I am 
Almobark,*' said he, (t. e. a good angel,) 
^^ and have brought your majesty the 
new year by the express command of 
God.** The king was afterwards pre- 
sented with abundance of symb<dical 
gifts. The prime minister and the 
people paid him their obeisance; He 
was also presented with a loaf, of which 
he ate a small portion, and then distri- 
buted it among the courtiers, pronounc- 
ing a set form of words, characteristic of 
the occasion of the following import : — 
ihat^ in the new year^ every tfUng usually 
observed aught to be earefuUy renewed, 
Hdlem distributed his presents and 
bestowed his royal benediction on the 
court. 



• The Guelwes observe six festivals i» 
eommemoration of the nx seasons of 
the creation, eadi of which continues 
five successive days ; but many of their 
festivals are now abolished. They some- 
times have a monthly festival in honour 
of the dead, at which there is an elegant 
entertainment. This is expressly ordered 
in the Zaddio, (an abridged cc^y of the 
Zand,) in these terms — ^^^ Remember the 
souls of your departed father and mo- 
ther.** They also observed, and perhaps 
do so at present, the custom of placing 
some peculiar delicacy on the tombstone 
of the deceased at such festivals. 

The Guebres set apart the first day 
of each month for divine service, besides 
idiich there were four days which oor-^ 
respond to the Sabbath of Jews and the 
Sabbath of Christians. 

They introduce a variety in the tones 
of their voice in the delivery of their 
sermons that bears a close affinity to 
those of the Jews and Christians, wliidi 
mode probably they have borrowed from 
the fokrmer. The Guebres are obliged 
to carry a portion of their animal food 
to the chapel, which is intended as evi- 
dence of the reluctance with which they 
slaughter any creatures for their support. 
On 8(^emn festivals they go early in the 
morning to their sanctuaries with their 
victuals, and the rich distribute the sur- 
plus among xJbmt poorer brethren, who 
always eat with them. The devotees 
daily repair to the pyrecnn or holy place, 
to offer up their prayers before the con- 
secrated fire, and confess their sins to a 
priest. Those who live at a distance, 
however, kindle a fire at home, before 
which they perform their devotions pri- 
vatelv. Every Guebre has a lamp always . 
bunung in his house, which has been 
lighted at a consecrated fire. Corporeal 
purity is a virtue of the last importance; 
and in this respect they are as strict as 
the most scrupulous Jew or Mahometan. 
They never drink after any individual 
of a different religion, or even of thei^ 
own persuasion, that they may avoid 
any risk of being infected with their 
iniquities. 

There is a considerable resemblance 
between the hierarchy of the Jews and 
that of the Chiebres. They have a high 
priest, and several subordinate clergy^ 
men, and none can be qualified for dds 
office but their sons. Some of the 
priests, though obliged to wear long 
beards, shave their cheeks ; if they have 
moustaches they are not very con- 
spicaous. Their hair is generally longi 
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amd they never cut it tmlets xtrhea tliey 
fiumm for the death of a rrial^0ii. Their 
eaps are made of a conical shape, and 
exdiide the action of the fire by hanging 
down opposite their mouths ; at present 
they make use of a piece of square cloth* 

Their dress or ludra, whidi is some- 
what of a red colour, and with long 
sleeves, probably owes its origin to their 
ancient mode of saluting the king or any 
of his courtiers. They were obliged, on 
meeting any distinguished individual, to 
stand aside and put his hand within the 
sleeves. The dress comes down to the 
calf of the leg. The doth sash, or girdle 
of camel hair, with which it is ticMl be- 
hind, goes twice round the waist. The 
girdle of a Hyrbad^ txr priest, has four 
tossils, which are intended to remind the 
wearer of the foUowing maxims : — That 
he is always to have one omnipotent 
being befbre his eyes ; to believe in all 
the articles of the Magian faith ; to ac- 
knowledge Zoroaster as the genuine 
f^MMtle of God ; and, with the aid of the 
Deity, never to weary in wdl-doing. 
These girdles, in their opinion, are of 
divine institution. The faithful of both 
sexes should wear th^n — ^they are evi- 
dence of obedience to Ood. He who is 
in possession of this invaluable treasure 
thinks he has overcome the devil and all 
his works. According to the Persian 
proverb, '' a man without his girdle is 
without blessing.** They put it on. at 
the age of twelve or fifteen years, as they 
imagine that they can then be sufficiently 
able to comprehend and practise the 
principles of their religion. 

The laity are enjoined to be very strict 
and precise in their behaviour, and to 
perform the duties incumbent on them 
with diligence and application. They 
are not to commence any undertaking 
until they are satisfied with its equity 
and justice. They are obliged, when they 
go out in the morning, to return God 
thanks for the creation of every animal 
they see. 

The clerg3^men are subject to very 
severe r^^ations, which we need not 
enumerate. There is one, however, 
which deserves notice. The sovereign 
pontiff is obliged to avoid coming in 
contact with any secular person, more 
especially a heretic or an infidel. After 
defraying the expenses of the church, 
the ministers are obliged to spend the 
surplus in charity; they must be par- 
ticulary cautious in keeping the conse- 
crated fire fdive. 

There is. a sort of hearth-tax, which 



is annually exacted and applied to the 
suppmt of the church. Every devotee 
is obliged, on the 25th of April, to ex- 
tinguish his fire, and pay his priest, 
what is equivalent to sixpence of on^ 
money, for proper materials to rekindle 
it. 

From this sketch of the religion of 
the Guebres, it appears that Zoroaster 
and his predecessors borrowed many of 
their ceremonies from the Jews. The 
san and the consecrated fire, which, ac^ 
cording to the Guebres, are visible sym- 
hols of the divine presence, resemble 
that fire which the ancient Jews made 
use of on the altar which they erected 
for their sacrifices till the destruction of 
Jerusalem. It was also an emblem of 
the Deity. Neither the Jew nor the 
Guebre could supply their fire with any 
wood except what was dean, pure, and 
fine green bark. They were not allowed 
to blow them by natural or artificial 
means. There is also a striking coin- 
cidence between their laws, as to dean- 
liness, unclean animals, payment of 
tithes, preservation of the priesthood in 
one tribe, &c. to say nothing of the 
morals of Zoroaster, which seem to have 
been derived from the sacred Scriptures, 
especially from the Psalms of David. 

NUPTIAL CEEEMONIES, FUNEBAL 
SOLEMNITIES, &C 

A priest is not allowed more than one 
-wife, unless she proves barren ; in which 
case he is allowed to marry another, 
provided he can obtain the oonsent of the 
first. The clei^ are very ambitious of 
having a numerous offspring, which they . 
consider adding to the number of the 
faithfiil, and believe that a numerous 
family will be considered as a meritorious 
act at the<day of judgment. The Mubads^ 
or ecclesiastical superintendants, and the 
ArchimagtLSy or sovereign pontiff of the 
Magi, must not, however, indulge in 
second nuptials. 

After the parents have consented to a 
match, and have settled the knotty point < 
of the dowery, the party proceeds to 
church ; the priest who is to join their 
hands, ratifies and confirms the marriage 
artides, and concludes by a suitable bene- 
diction, which, in tha Persian language, 
means a long life and numerous issue. 
He then throws grass on their heads, 
kindles a fire, and after tying the hems 
of their garments together, leads them 
round it ; an elegant collation, amuse- 
mentSt Slc, follow the ceremony, but 
none of the company exceeds the boundft^ 
2 
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of moderation. Drunkenness is considered 
as a vice of the most debasing nature ; 
it exposes the person who indulges in it 
to the severest penalties, and sometimes 
to excommunication. The Persians ever 
detested and despised it ; even their king 
was only allowed to carouse and drink 
to excess once in a year. 

Lord, who has written on the laws 
of the ancient Persians, informs us, that 
there are five different kinds of lawful 
marriage amongst the Guebres : that of 
children in their youth — of widowers 
with a second wife — of a woman with 
one of her own free choice — and of a 
young person dying in a state of celibacy. 
In such a ca^e, t^e nuptial ceremony is 
solemnized soon after her decease, as it 
Is a received opinion, that the married 
state in another world is the happiest. 
The last mode is of marriage by adop- 
tion, t. e, when any person stands as 
father to the person adopted, and the 
person made choice of as a partner. The 
nuptial ceremony is generally solemnized 
towards- midnight. The bride and bride- 
groom sit beside each other on a bed : 
two priests are placed opposite them, 
one on behalf of the man, and another 
on that of the female ; the relations 
around have their hands full of rice 
as emblems of fruitfulness. The priest 
who acts for the bridegroom, laying the 
forefinger of his right hand on her fore- 
bead, says. Wilt thou have this man 
for thy wedded' husband ? She answers, 
Yes ; and her assistant priest asks a 
similar question at the bridegroom, who 
makes the same response. They then 
join hands ; the bridegroom gives his 
spouse a few pieces of gold as a ratifica- 
tion of th^r contract, and as a proof 
that he will provide for her future 
wants. A plentiful supply of rice is 
then showered on their heads, which is 
followed by a priestly benediction. The 
whole of the ceremony is performed 
before the fire. 

The Guebres wash their children — a 
sort of baptism, which is done with a 
view to purify the soul. The newly- 
born child is taken to church and pre- 
sented to the priest, before the sun and 
the fire, over which the child is held for 
a i^xir moments in order to sanctify it. 
*^ As soon as a child is bom/' says 
Lord, ^^ the priest, whom he calls Z)a. 
roo^ waits on the parents at their own 
house, and, after he has made a memo^ 
randum of the hour and moment at 
which the child came into the world, 
calculates his nativity ; he thei» consults 



with the parents about the name, and^ 
when this is settled, the latter, without 
any farther ceremcmy, declares the child's 
name before all the company." The 
child is then carried to diurch, where 
the priest takes some clean water and 
pou^ it on the bark of a certain tree 
called a boleu. He sprinkles the child 
with this consecrated water, and prays 
that it may contribute to his purification. 

At the age of seven, the child is intro- 
duced to the. priest, that he may be 
confirmed, as he is now qualified for 
admission into the pale of the church* 
The priest asks some questions, teaches 
him a few prayers, which the child must 
repeat over the fire with his mouth and 
nostrils covered, to prevent his breath 
contaminating the sacred flame. At the 
conclusion of these. prayers, the priest 
gives him water, and the rind of a pome- 
granate to chew, for his internal purifi- 
cation. After he is washed in~ a tub^ 
he puts his gvdea on him, and secures 
it with a sacred girdle. This ceremony 
is not performed tiU the youth has 
attained the age of fifteen years ; and, 
though he may be confirmed before that 
time, it never takes place afterwards. 
At this age they are likewise obliged 
to enter upon the performance of the 
penances which are required, and into 
a strict examination of their conduct. 
Those who neglect those important 
duties are considered in a state of repro- 
bation, or, as the Sadder expresses it, 
of impurity and blindness. 

The females are commanded to purify 
themselves after their accouchement, and 
during their confinement to .eat only 
what is necessary for their sustenance. 
As there is nothing, according to the 
laws and institutions of the Guebres, 
more unclean than a pregnant female, 
every woman in that state must live at 
a considerable distance from their neigh- 
bours and friends, especially those who 
are pre-eminent for their virtues. They 
are enjoined not to look wishfully at 
any victuals or running waters ; on the 
firmament, sun, moon, or stars, or, in 
short, on the fire. They are also pro- 
hibited from walking barefoot. 

When they are brought to bed, they do 
not wash their head or face till twenty- 
nine days after their accouchement. Till 
the fortieth day they must not touch any 
wooden or earthen vessel ; and during 
these tedious terms, none, of their own 
sex must have any familiar intercourse 
or conversation with them. 

When a Guebre is on his death-bed, his 
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frieRdt Mnd for a priest, {Hyrbad^ who, 
en coming close to the ear of the dying 
man, prays for' him and recommends his 
soul to Gt)d. As a dead body defiles any 
Ouebre who touches it, the priests do 
not approach within ten feet of it. The 
dead are never buried, as they would 
profane the ground. They carry them 
to a sepulchre on an iron, not a wooden, 
bier, as the latter being appropriated to 
the service of their fires, must be pre- 
served quite pure. Chardin has given 
us the following account of the church- 
yard of the Ouebres at Ispahan : — *•*• It is 
a round tower of freestone, about thirty- 
five feet high, and ninety in diameter ; 
it has no regular entrance. The people 
say that when a corpse is to be buried, 
there is an entrance made by the removal 
of some large stones of the monument ; 
but this is a fiction. Within the tower 
there is a steep staircase of a winding 
shape, and when they carry their dead 
into this sepulchral momunent, three or 
four priests scale the wall by means of 
ladders. On dragging up the corpse 
with ropes, they let it gently down the 
staircase, which is only a number of 
stones cemented or fastened to the wall 
at the distance of three or four feet. 
The reason why they have no entrance 
to this tower, is to prevent the entry of 
Mahometans or Christians who might 
pillage or profaiie the place. 

^^ They lay the dec^tsed person*s dust 
on a little mattress bed and a pillow. 
They are placed so closely round the 
wall that they touch each other, without 
respect to age, sex, or condition. They 
are stretched out at full length on their 
backs ; their faces are uncovered ; their 
arms laid across the stomach ; their legs 
are also crossed over each other. Near 
the corpse are placed several bottles 
of wine, pomegranates, china cups, a 
knife and fork, and some other neces- 
saries, according to the circumstances of 
the deceased. When the monument is 
full,- the bodies which are mostly con- 
sumed are thrown into the sort of grave, 
which is in the centre of the tower, in 
order to make room for others.** 

Lord states, that the Guebres have 
two towers, one for those who have led 
a good life and another for those who 
have pursued a wicked one. They are 
situated at some distance from each 
other. 

Acceding to Hide, the Guebres have 
two sepulchral monuments, called white 
and black dormitories, lliey are con- 
sidered seats of justice, because, by a 



certain omen which we shall immediately 
notice, the Guebres are enabled to dis- 
cover whether the dead are in the abodes 
of the blest or the damned* This does 
not take place till the fourth day after 
decease ; for three days the soul hovers 
about between this world and the next, 
and, of course, is regarded as a stranger 
to both ; during this period it is amply 
supplied with food. The devil is sup- 
posed, while it is roaming, to be on the 
watch for the soul, which therefore 
wings its way to the divine fire to avoid 
him. For this reason the friends and 
relations meet, morn, noon, and night, 
to implore the Deity to pardon the sins 
of the deceased. On the fourth day, 
the soul is at rest, having reached the 
place of its destination. In order to 
ascertain its fate, the body is placed in 
the sepulchre, on his back, and the vul- 
tures are permitted to attack it. Should 
they attack the right eye, the body is 
carried to the white tower, if the left, 
to the black one. Before coming to 
a conclusion re*tpecting his future state, 
a dog is placed opposite him when dying, 
that he may receive his soul. A piece 
of bread is placed in the mouth of the 
dying person, and if the dog decline 
eating it, the relations despair of the 
happiness of his soul. Ovington says, 
that the aid of the dog is not required 
until death has taken place. If he 
attacks the bread, two priests stand 
about a hundred feet from the corpse 
and pray for half an hour. They after- 
wards implore two good angels to pro- 
tect the deceased from the assaults of 
the devil. During this ceremony the 
deceased has a piece of white paper 
fastened to each ear, which hangs a 
couple of inches beyond his chin. The 
body is then carried to the place destined 
for its reception ; the mourners follow, 
two by two, with their hands closed in 
a devout manner. Silence reigns in the 
sepulchre. Should a woman die enciente^ 
her body is carried thither by four 
bearers, in consequence of her being in* 
that state. In ordinary cases two only 
are permitted. 

The dead, in their journey to the 
other world, are obliged to cross a nar- 
row dangerous torrent, by means of a 
bridge ; the stream is said to be increased 
in consequence of the excessive grief of 
their friends and relations. In order to 
prevent the water from overflowing its 
banks, they are prohibited from indulg- 
ing in excessive grief. 

The Guebres believe that they, shall 
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enjoy in heaven every thing that is 
delightful and agreeable. They have 
entire confidence in the existence of an 
eternal unquenchable fire ; and the Sad- 
der mentions the horrid stench which is 
produced by the combustion of wicked 
souls. In the same work notice is taken 
of some who are plunged up to the neck 
in the glo<Hny black river before mention- 
ed, while others are condemned to live in 
dark gloomy dungeons, surrounded by 
dangerous and loathsome reptiles. The 
devUs torment and tear their souls to 
pieces. In one place may be seen a soul 
suspended previous to being bastinadoed ; 
another is doomed to endure the pangs 
of hunger and thirst continually ; and, 
in another comer, a notorious scold and 
disobedient wife is hung up, with her 
tongfue hanging out at the nape of her 
ne^. The tradition is, that only one 
instance has occurred of a female Guebre 
having been visited with such a punish- 
ment, and which some of our readers may 
consider as somewhat apocryphal ; but, 
joking apart, the pains of the danmed 
closely resemble those which almost all 
idolatrous nations believe they will suffer 
in the other world for leading an improper 
life in the one which they have left. 

As to the future happiness of the vir- 
tuous, the orthodox Guebres believe that 
they will be raised, body and soul, in a 
state of purity, and permitted to enjoy 
every comfort in this world, which will 
be remodelled and re-established in all its 
princely beauty ; that there wiU be free 
intercourse between them and the inha- 
bitants of the other world, by means of 
a bridge erected over a bottomless abyss, 
or, in the language of an Arabian author^ 
on the back of hell. Angels will always 
be found at its entrance ; and those are 
allowed to go along it who are lucky 
enough to get a passport. Those who 
cannot obtain one, are pret^pitated head* 
lenjB^ into the abyss, after undergoing a 
strict examination. The mode of con- 
ducting it is very remarkable. There 



are a couple of angels appeinted extaMii<^ 
ers ; one of whom weighs the merits and 
demerits of each claimant, and, if he does 
not find them of a proper standard, pro-; 
nounces judgment, after making his 
report to the I^^ty, and throws them 
over Uie parapet. Those who are foimd 
of good repute, pass along the bridge, 
and proceed to a glorious and magnificent 
city. As soon as thfs strict inquiry id 
finished, the other angel, who acts as 
executioner to the Deity, pitches such tm 
are convicted into hell. 

We conclude this imperfect sketch of 
the Guebres, or Farsees, with thefollow** 
ing extract from Mrs Graham's journal 
of a residence in India : — 

" The Parsees are the richest people in 
the presidency of Bombay. They nave 
generally two or three fine nouses, 
besides those they let to the English. 
They keep a number of carriages and 
horses, which they lend willingly, not 
only to Europeans, but to their own poor 
relations, whom they always support. 
Thev often give dinners to the English 
gentlemen, and drink a great deal of 
wine, particularly Madeira. TheParseea 
are, in general, a handsome lai^ge people ; 
but they have a more vulgar air dian 
the other nations. They are extremely 
active and enterprising, and are liberiA 
in their opinions, and less bigoted to 
their own customs, members, and dress, 
than most nations. Of their hospitality 
and charitable dispositions, the following 
is an instance : — During the famine that 
desolated India, in the years 1806 and 
1807, the Parsee merchant, Ardeseers 
Dadee, fed five thousand poor persons, 
for three months, at his own expense, 
besides other, liberality to the starving 
people. The Parsees are the chief land- 
holders in Bombay. Almost all the 
houses and gardens inhabited by the 
Europeans are their property. Anct 
Pestengee tdd me, that he received not 
less than £\ 5,000 a-year in rents, and that 
his brother received nearly as much.*' 



POURIE THE SMUGGLER. 

Chafteb II. 

{Ctmcludedfrom page 223. 



'' It is very dark," said Marion, as she 
stepped out of the chaise ; ^^ you have 
brought me very far ; are you sure Mr 
Douglas is still in your house ?" 



Pourie was silent. She looked around 
and was enabled to perceive, by the light 
of the newly risen moon, that she stood 
on an unfrequented road, surrounded hy^ 
extensive moors, and that the sea rolled 
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At 8om« cUstande to the right. A narrow 
and negleoted-looking lane led directly 
up from the road on the left, and this 
way Pourie took, still in silence, while 
M ari(m followed as closely as she could. 
After she had gone a few yards, the 
road began rapidly to descend, and soon 
brought her to a square plot of ground, 
on which stood a single house of two 
itories. Behind the house she saw the 
waving boughs of many trees, and the 
brawling noise of water assured her 
there was a stream of some size in the 
dose vicinity. Pourie knocked at the 
door, but there was no answering sign 
of recognition given from within. He 
then struck again more impatiently on 
the door, and applied his eye to a chink 
in the window-shutter. Marion now 
heard a noise as of some one stumbling, 
and the smuggler immediately exclaimed, 
in a tone of great bitterness, '* Drink- 
ing, by hell !^' The door was imme- 
diately afterwards opened by a woman 
of nearly thirty, whose features, though 
they might once have been attractive, 
were now coarse and bloated, evidently 
from a frequent indulgence in the enjoy- 
ments of intoxication. Her disordered 
cap, unsteady eye, and tottering step, 
bore uncontestible evidence of her pre- 
sent state ; and Marion shuddered, as 
Pourie, rudely snatching the candle 
from the woman^s hand, pushed her 
hurriedly aside, and, seizing Marion^s 
arm witn his other hand, half led half 
dragged her into an apartment. Before 
she could recover from the alarm and 
disgust which the woman's appearance 
caused her, the smuggler left the room, 
promising, however, to return imme- 
diately with refreshments. The miser- 
able light which he had left afforded her 
but an imperfect view of the apartment 
.•—nor was her curiosity so great as to 
induce a narrow inspection. She per- 
ceived, however, that, as is still common 
in the o(hintry, two fixed beds occupied 
^e one side of the room, and that the 
roof was of boarded planks, indicating 
that there was some lumber room or 
sleeping loft above. As Pourie did not 
return, her impatience and suspicion 
eontinued to increase. In the intensity 
of suspense, she took from her purse 
the broken coin which she had received 
from Pourie, and which, believing it to 
be the token, the undoubted token of 
her Charles having sent for her, had 
lured her to this, what was her terror 
when, upon a nearer inspection, she 
perceived it was her own half of the 



c<^ she held ! In her agony, she rushed 
to the door, but it was locked on the 
outside, atid the unfortunate girl sunk 
on her seat, certain that she had been 
betrayed, though to what fate she was 
as yet uncertain. WTiile she sat, lost 
amid vain conjectures and indistinct dis- 
tracting fe^s, her attention was directed 
to the voices of Pourie and his help- 
mate. The latter was loud in anger, 
while the smuggler's voice, though bit- 
ter, was yet cool and seemed expostu- 
latory. 

" Dont tell me, Robin Pourie ;— • 
either tell me who this bleached Mort 
is, and why you have brought her to the 
ken, or, curse me, I'll blow the gaff !" 

Pourie's reply lasted some time, but 
he spoke in so low a tone, that what ha 
said was inaudible to Marion. 

" But what's the Dell to be crucified 
for," said the female. Again Pourie 
spoke, but still so low that Marion could 
only catch a few unconnected words, 
these, however, included the names of 
her aunt and Charles, and she was at 
no loss now to account for the cause of 
her misfortune. The extent of it flashed 
fearfidly upon her imagination, when 
Pourie spoke of Hans Hagenelt's 
lugger. She sank upon the floor as the 
insufferable horror of a voyage in the 
power of a lawless band of ruffians, only 
to be concluded by ignominious slavery, 
occurred to her ; still she strove to listen 
to the conversation of the wretches into 
whose power she had been entrapped, 
vainly hoping she might overhear some- 
thing to mitigate the intensity of her 
agony. Alas ! she only became con- 
vinced of the utter helplessness of her 
situation, and the speedy approach of 
her perfect ruin. She could hear Pourie 
tell his wife to watch her narrowly till 
his return, which would be in a few 
hours, and with as many of Hans' crew 
as would carry her to the beach. In a 
few minutes more she heard the outer 
door shut, and concluded, by the silence 
which ensued, that the villain had de- 
parted on his unhallowed errand. With^ 
his absence hope returned. Though the 
door was fastened, she might effect her 
egress by the window of the apartment ; 
the intoxication of her female julor 
would prevent her from pursuing her 
far should she escape, and, favoured by 
the darkness, she might be able to reach 
some place of safety before Pourie could 
return. As soon, therefore, as she 
thought he had gone far enough to be 
out of the reach of his wife's cries, she 
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cautiously approached the window, and, 
raising the sash, undid the fastenings of 
the shutters and looked out. The fierce 
snarl of a dog was instantly raised, and 
it was only by hurriedly closing the 
shutter that the enraged animal was 
prevented from leaping into the room. 
He continued to bark violently, however, 
and before Marion had completely re- 
adjusted the fastening, she heard the 
door unlocked, and immediately after 
the landlady staggered unto the room. 

" Oh, ho ! you were thinking of leav- 
ing us, madam,*' said she with a sneer. 
" Cut and run, eh ? Come, come, that 
wont do. You. must not disappoint my 
poor Robin.'* 

" M^'oman ! Voman !" said Marion, 
earnestly, " you surely cannot be so de- 
graded, so lost to every sense of virtue, 
as to join in the destruction of an inno- 
cent girl who never offended you." 

" Virtue," said the landlady, " I'll 
have you to know I'm as virtuous a 
woman as any in Scotland. I'm a law- 
ful wife, look ye, and that's more than 
some folk are like to be." 

" O, save me, save me !" cried 
Marion, forgetting, in the extremity of 
her agony, the insulting manner of her 
companion ; ^^ let me but escape, and I 
will for ever bless you." 

^' I am afraid your blessing, Miss, 
would go short way to fill an anker, or 
keep off Robin's fists from my poor 
bones, were I to humour you." 

" But* I have money," said the unfor- 
tunate Marion, pulling out her purse, 
the shrunken appearance of which spoke 
poorly for her wealth ; " cannot you 
say that I escaped by force." 

" By force ! ha, ha, ha 1" exclaimed 
the landlady, while laughter shook her 
portly form ; " you escape from me by 
force I No, no ! that would hardly 
satisfy Robin ; he knows the weight of 
this hand too well ! But come, talk- 
ing's a thirsty business, and you'll not 
be the worse of a little sup before you 
enter with the skipper of the Yung, 
iraw." 

Poor Marion saw but too well that it 
was impossible for her to cope with her 
keeper in personal strength, and disgust- 
ing as the means were to her, the utter 
intoxication of the landlady seemed to 
present at least a chance of escape. She 
therefore followed her into Uie adjoining 
room, which was smaller than the one 
she left, and was fitted up with benches 
and a large table, as for the accommoda- 
tion of wayfarers. 



*' Bo you keep an inn," said Marion, 
as the joyful hope darted to her heart of 
being rescued by some passing traveller. 

^*' We did keep a public. Miss, and 
there are still a few friends who crack a 
bottle with us. But our trade is very 
dull ; the house is a good way off the 
road, and some ill-tongued neighbours 
gave it a bad nanle." 

" What did they say of it ?" said 
Marion, anxiously. 

^* Oh ! nonsense — ^hav^rs"— said the 
woman, confusedly, and with a hurried 
stealthy look towards the door, she 
drained off .a glass full of the ardent 
spirits which stood before her. 

Marion trembled. She now suddenly 
recollected that a traveller, who was 
supposed to have a considerable sum of 
r money about his person, had been traced 
to Pourie's house ; and that though the 
latter asserted he had left it early in the 
morning, no one had seen him ; and that 
he had never since been heard of. Pourie 
had been apprehended and examined by 
her uncle. Sir John, but was dismissed 
for want of evidence. The people in the 
neighbourhood, however, did not hesi- 
tate to declare that the traveller had 
been murdered by Pourie, and his house 
became consequently deserted. It might 
be, therefore, that murder, instead of 
outrage and exile, was to be her 'fate. 
Dreadful alternative ! 

In the meantime the landlady endea- 
voured to drown the unpleasant recol- 
lection, of whatever nature it might be, 
in repeated libations of the fiery fluid ; 
and Marion, entirely ignorant of the 
disgusting extent to which experienced 
drunkards, like her companion, can carry 
their potations, was in hopes that a few 
more glasses would render her alike 
incapable of resistance or pursuit. - Al- 
though, therefore, she writhed in agony 
of soul, as the landlady, grown maudlin, 
endeavoured to comfort her, she yet lis- 
tened with patience even to such conso- 
lation as — that Hans Hagenelt, bating 
he was passionate and drank hard, was 
a very civil man, and particularly gal- 
lant to the ladies ; that if she pleased 
the skipper, she had nothing to fear 
from any of his crew ; and that once 
landed at Charleston, her beauty could 
not fail to procure her admirers, who 
would treat her and dress her like a 
lady. 

Careless, perhaps unconscious of the 
exquisite pain her discourse occasioned- 
the purehearted maiden, the landlady 
continued her offensive discourse, and 
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tearcely lets offensive drinking, when 
both were interrupted by a hurried 
knock at the door. Instinctively con- 
cealing the bottle under her apron, the 
landlady rose and staggered out of the 
room. Marion followed, her heart pant- 
ing with the near approach of her deli- 
verance, but only again to meet with 
cruel disappointment. The door was 
hardly opened before she encountered 
the dark eye of the smuggler ! She ran 
shrieking into the room she had just 
left, and was immediately followed by 
Pourie, on whose features the hue of 
deadly resolution sat palely. 

^^ O, spare me, spare me !'* cried she, 
looking round in agony for the ruffian 
crew by whom she believed him to be 
accompanied ; '^ do not drag me from 
my home— my friends. Have pity on 
me — I never wronged you — do not ruin 
me for ever." 

'* I will not," said Pourie, sternly. 

'* Do not give me up to the smug- 
glers-^o not force me on board the 
lugger." 

^ '' I will not," said Pourie ; but still 
iu the same harsh, unfeeling tone ; 
'* and, if it will do you any good, know I 
cannot ; — the lugger has left the coast." 

" Thank God ! thank God !" burst 
from the grateful girl ; and, sinking on- 
her knees, she poured out, amongst sobs 
and tears, incoherent expressions of 
thanksgiving* and adoration. 

The smuggler gazed for a few mo- 
ments unmoved on the kneeling girl; 
but as his eye turned from the fair face 
of the pious maiden to that of his besot- 
ted companion, who now stood staring 
in stupid insensibility, and again rested 
on the countenance of Alarion, some 
lingering thought of better days ap- 
peared to reach his heart ; and, striking 
his brow hurriedly with his hand, he 
hastily left the place. Marion heard his 
heavy, footstep as he paced the inner 
apartment ; but before she could arrange 
^ her thoughts into a conjecture as to the 
cause of his agitation, her attention was 
directed to a new object. 

A knock was again heard at Pourie*s 
door ; and Marion heard a voice, which 
seemed familiar to her ear. ^' Pourie ! 
Robin Pourie ! open the door. Hae, 
my bonnie man ; there's a bawbee for 
ye ; and I'll bring ye William Wallace, 
or the laird o' Coul, next time I come 
this gait." 

The noise of rapidly retreating foot- 
steps now indicated the departure of the 
person addressed. 



^' Robin, maun, Robin; wtnna ye 
open the door ?" continued the speaker. 
'* I see ye're in — at least your wife — and, 
gude guide us ! Miss Marion Mont- 
gomery of Dalrymple House wi' her. 
Haith and that is news for a burrow's 
town ; and yet I see her as plsdn as ever 
I saw a nick in an ellwand." 

''*' It is a sight that may cost you 
dear," said Pourie, who had now re- 
turned, with a scowl and compression 
of lip, which made Marion shudder. 
" It may cost you dear." Then advanc- 
ing to the maiden, he drew her into the 
passage, and whispered, in a resolute 
tone — ^* It is no time now, Miss, for 
explanations. Whatever desi^is you 
may think I had formed against you, 
are now disappointed. Hans Hagenelt 
has truly left the coast, and your 
Charles Douglas is riding at anchor in 
the Alacrity in his place. Make this 
fool believe that you are here by your 
own consent, and all will be well. Ask 
his assistance, or reveal what has passed, 
and your blood and his shall mingle on 
this floor. I have the means," he con- 
tinued, drawing pistols from his pocket ; 
and, by hell, if vou disobey me, I shall 
not want the inclination." 

He then advanced to the door ; and, 
having opened it, said, in a tone of 
assumed cordiality, " What ! Davie, is 
it you ? Who would have thought to 
have seen Davie Dumiefoot seeking 
quarters so late. Come in, coom in, 
Davie,'* whom Marion now recognised 
as an honest pains-taking pedlar, whose 
humble wares and dry humour had won 
him favour in the eyes of the inmates of 
Dalrymple House. After grumbling a 
little at the delay which had taken place in 
admitting him, he advanced respectfully 
into the room where Marion stood, 
utterly at a loss as to the conduct which 
it was necessary she should pursue. A 
momentary impulse to reveal all, and 
crave the honest pedlar's protection, as 
he came forward bowing, was immedi- 
ately checked ; for close behind him came 
the smuggler, whose menacing frown 
too truly bespoke the vengeance he waa 
likely to take for any discovery of his 
villany. A mortal terror seized her as 
she gazed on the ruffian : she g^rew 
giddy, and would have fallen, but for 
the assistance of Davie, who caught her 
arm, and placed her kindly on a chair. 

" Miss Montgomery," said Pourie, 
^^ was seized with a sudden illness while 
passing this way. Poor lady, she is 
still, I fear, badly; and you «nd I, 
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Davie, are far from being fitting com- 
pany for ladies like her. Jenny," said 
he, addressing his wife, who was hardly 
able to understand his meaning, ^' help 
Miss Montgomery to bed, and turn in 
yourself. Davie and I will just toss off 
a glass of grog together for auld lang- 
syne." 

Poor Marion felt too happy in being 
relieved from the smuggler's presence. 
She retired to the other apartment, 
followed by the landlady, and threw 
herself upon one of the beds, in a 'State 
of mind nearly approaching delirium. 
Gratitude for her deliverance from the 
hateful Hagenelt suddenly gave way to 
terror of some more deadly violence at 
the hands of Pourie ; and disgust, sus- 
picion, hope, and horror, contended 
fiercely for the possession of her feelings. 
In a few minutes the smuggler entered, 
bearing in his hand a bowl, in which 
smoked some warm liquid. 

'' Here, Miss," said he, in a tone 
meant to be kind, " I have brought you 
a little negus-~it will compose you." 

The poor girl looked up imploringly 
in the face of the ruffian, as she took 
the bowl. He understood the appeal, 
but his eye quailed not ; and, somewhat 
reassured, she drunk a little of the sus- 
pected draught. Pourie then left her, 
locking the door as he departed. The 
opiate which the villain had adminis- 
tered, though not sufficiently powerful 
to owe with the intensity of her feelings, 
was^fet potent enough to add to their 
incoherence, and strange and wild ima- 
ginings began to haunt her. She fan- 
ned she heard Pourie and the pedlar 
loud in mirth, and discordant laugha 
and yiells, mingled with the noise of 
waves and creaking cordage, rung in 
her ears. She thought the pedlar some- 
how disappeared, and that it was Ha- 
genelt vfio now caroused with Pourie, 
and that the former was bargaining for 
her, and bribing the lattjer with a large 
display of gold to consent; when the 
pedlar's voice was heard, as if in great 
agony, crying, " O, spare, spare the 
poor lassie !" 

The scene of her imagination now 
suddenly changed. She was in the hold 
of the smuggler's brig, hiding herself in 
the darkness, when a face of distorted 
ugliness glared upon her, which, at 
length, grew into that of Pourie's, and 
then suddenly changed into that of a 
wild beast ready to devour her, when 
the voice of Pourie's wife, saying, 
" She's sound asleep, I tell you," 



seemed to scare it away. Visions of 
still more inextricable confusion followed 
these; and when she, at last, awoke, 
which was not until four in the morning; 
she was for some minutes utterly unable, 
to form a conjecture as to why or where 
she was, particularly as the sh'ding pan- 
nels which enclosed the bed being now 
shut, she could not see into the room. 

The voice of Pourie soon recalled her 
to the horrors of her situation. He 
whispered, '^ I dont think she could be 
asleep ; the old fellow squeaked terribly ; 
it would be a pretty sort of work to let 
her go if «he knows of it. Maitre de 
Deus ! as we used to say on the Spanish 
main, we- cant trust her !" 

Marion's heart beat wildly as she 
listened to these words, and to the ap-. 
preaching footstep of Pourie. With a 
desperate effort she feigned the com., 
posure of sleep, and the noise he made 
in pushing back the pann^l of the bed 
gave her an c^portune pretext for seem- 
ing to awake. 

" You sleep long and sound, Miss. 
Marion." 

" Was the drink you gave me lau- 
danum, Pourie ?" 

The smuggler waved this question in 
modo Scottice. " Were you disturbed 
through the night ? Did you hear any- 
thing ?" and he cast a scrutinizing eye 
on her countenance. 

Marion's heart sunk ; for she felt by. 
her parched tongue and quivering eye, 
that her face was revealing the horrid 
scent to the smuggler. His brow dark- 
ened with deadly purpose ; and the poor 
girl was stammering out something she 
knew not what, when the interesting, 
colloquy was cut short, by a loud knock- 
ing at. the outer door. Then were heard 
the voices of men eagerly asking for 
admittance; and Marion grew dizzy 
with agitation, as she heard the accents 
of him whose presence was to her safety, : 
and hope, and happiness. 

*^ Quick," said the startled smuggler . 
to his wife, ^^ into the bed beside her ; 
draw to the door ; she knows all ; if she . , 
offer to speak, to move, to breathe, stab 
her to the heart that moment. We will 
not die unrevenged !" 

To obey these commands was the 
work of a moment to the landlady, now 
recovered from intoxication and alive to 
the imminent danger in which they 
stood, and Marion felt the stern gripe 
of the virago upon her neck with a 
shudder of despair. She listened in- 
tensely to the opening door. To her 
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a8Cdhiiliiiient,'Pourie offer^ no resist- 
ance to their entrance, and, in a moment, 
Charles— her own Charles, in all the 
bloom of manhood, and with a com- 
plexion heightened from recent exercise 
—walked into the room, accompanied 
hj another man, who wore the habili- 
ments of a cottar. Love and nature 
prompted her to scream for aid ; but the 
coM steel, which the fiend who held her 
calmly drew across her throat, at the 
moment when the strangers entered, 
subdued even these potent feelings ; and 
she was forced to lie and look on the 
object of her affection, which she was 
enabled to do hy the pannel of the bed 
being, in the hurry of the moment, left 
.^ very little open ; so that those within 
it could, imseen, observe what was going 
on. A table was set in the middle m 
(he room, and Charles ordered refresh- 
ment for his companion, whq was forth- 
with to undertake a message for him. 
Marion^s heart sickened as she divined 
the nature of this missi<m ; but she 
durst not express, even in a single 
groan, the agony she felt. She looked 
up, in the extr^nity of her despair, and, 
to her astonishment, saw that the roof 
of the apartment was marked with a 
small spot of blood, which had, appa- 
rently, soaked through from the floor 
above. 

" And whaur's Davie ?" said the 
eottar; ^^ I maun see Davie before I 
gang your errand, Captain." 

" Who is Davie ?" asked Charles. 

*' Ou, Davje Dnmiefoot, the pedlar." 

" How should I know," said Pourie, 
whose quivering lip gave token of his 
agitation ; " I have not seen him." 

" What needs ye tell us that, Pou- 
rie !" said the cottar ; " didna he come 
to your house last night and get quar- 
ters liere ? mair by token, that thinking 
to gie my Sandee a bawbee, he dapt a 
guinea in the callant*s loof, which I hae 
brought back to the honest man. Sae 
whaur is he." 

Pourie now muttered out that he had 
mistaken the man the cottar asked for — 



that Davie had left hit dwelling isarly, 
and was far on his road by this time. 

The cottar received this information 
seemingly with great suspicion. Ha 
looked significantly and sternly to 
Charles, who was about to ask some 
further questions at Pourie, when they 
were rendered useless by the following 
remarkable circumstance. We have al- 
ready mentioned that Marion noticed a 
bloody spot on the roof of the place. 
Intensely had she eyed it, for a gather- 
ing drop seemed sent by Providence 
directly for her deliverance. The cottar 
was raising the tankard to his lips ere 
he should leave the house on Charles^ 
errand, when a drop of blood falling from 
the roof upon his hand shook the vessel 
from his grasp. All immediately looked 
up and saw the cause. 

*' Villain," cried Charlbs, and stooped 
to unloosen his sword strap entan^ed 
about the chair on which he sat. That 
entanglement saved his life. Rendered 
desperate, Pourie drew from his pocket 
a pistol, and fired it at Charles, which 
all but grazed his hand, and passing 
through the opening of the bed pannel, 
sent to her dread account the partner of 
his many crimes. Ere the villain could 
draw another weapon of death, the 
cudgel of the stui^y cottar stretched 
him on the floor. The death groan of 
Pourie*s wife attracted their attention 
to the bed, but we must leave to «^ 
imagination of the reader the amaV 
ment of Charles, and the delirious de- 
light of Marion, when the lovers once 
more looked in each others faces. The 
health — the mind of the maiden, how- 
ever — sustained so severe a shock from 
the horrid scenes she had passed through, 
that it was not until many weeks after 
Pourie had expiated on a scaffold Uie 
murder of the unfortunate pedlar, that 
she became the happy wife of Sir Charles 
Douglas — a theme of praise to all who 
|noved within the circle of her friend- 
ship, and the unceasing cause of mor- 
tification and self-r^roach to her con- 
eciaice smitten annt. 



THE PARLIAMENT OF SCOTLAND. 

{Concluded from p, 211.) 



The freeholders or untitled barons 
were, as we have said, originally bound 
to perform personal service in Parliament. 
In 1427<> however, it was enacted that 
the small barons and free tenants need 
net come to Parliament, provided they 



sent two or more wise men of every 
sheriffdom, according to its size — Clack- 
mannan and Kinross only sending tme 
each. Little attention seems to have 
been paid to this act. In 1457, it was 
declared that no freeholds under twenty 
3 
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poimcis should be constrained to come to 
Parliiunent, except he were a baron, or 
were specially called by the king's precept 
4>r by writ* In 1503, this exemption 
was extended to all under an hundred 
inerks of new extent. 

Even those who were not excused 
from service by the above recited sta- 
tutes, continued to absent themselves ; 
and this was carried to such a length, 
that, in 1560, it was doubted whether 
they were entitled to a seat. 

In 1587, James VI., who wished to 
obtain a balance against the overgrown 
power of the nobility, was able, much 
against the will of the latter, to procure 
a statute, by which the right of the 
freeholders to representation in Parlia- 
ment was secured and r^ulated. It 
ratified the statute of James I., before 
mentioned, by which two or more com- 
missioners for each shire were to be 
yearly elected ; and it was declared that, 
in the important committee of Parlia- 
ment, (entitled Lords of Articles,) their 
number should be ^ual to that of the 
burgesses. From that period the at- 
tendance of the commissioners of the 
shires was regular and constant. In 
1690, an addition was made to this 
branch of Parliament ; Edinburgh and 
ten other counties being ordered to elect 
two additional commissimers, and Kirk- 
cudbright and three other counties one 
additional. 

The number of commissioners for 
shires was thus latterly augmented to 
ninety. It would appear that, in 1704, 
an attempt was maide to increase this 
number still further, as there is to be 
found in the minutes of Parliament the 
draft of an act, enabling the counties of 
Edinburgh and ten more of the most 
considerable shires to elect each an ad- 
ditional commissicmer, and providing 
that, ^*'for ever thereafter^ when a noble' 
man shall be created^ a baron sTiall be 
added to the representation of the shires."* 
This act, which was introduced into 
Parliament by the celebrated Fletcher of 
Salton, was, however, never passed into 
a law. • 

The conMnissioners of the shires, who 
thus performed the dutv of the free- 
holders generally, were, by the statute 
1587i which regulated their attendance, 
entitled to remuneration for their la- 
bours. In 1661, the amount of this was 
fixed. They were allowed five pounds 
Scots (eight shillings and fourpence ster- 

♦ Acta PwL xi. App. p. 6». 



ling) for each day's attendance on Pa^-' 
liament, and for a reasonable time for 
their going from and returning to their 
respective counties. 

At what time the burghs were first 
allowed or required to send commission- 
ers to Parliament, has been long and 
somewhat bitterly disputed. According 
to the advocates for their early admis- 
sion, they have all along formed pari* of 
the general assemblies of the nation. 
The opponents of this hypothesis main- 
tain, on the other han^, that it was not 
until the reign of David II., or, at least, 
that of King Robert Bruce, that the 
trading part of the community were first 
represented. In our opinion, the latter 
view of the matter is the most correct* 
From that time, unquestionably, they 
continued to be the third estate of Par- 
liament, although, for many ages, the 
lordly prelates and peers seem to have 
treated them with little consideration or 
respect. 

The number of commissioners entitled 
to appear in Parliament for the burghs, 
is also somewhat uncertain. In a char* 
ter directed by James III. to the bailie 
of Cowal, he is instructed to sununon 
three or four of the most sufficient bur- 
gesses,, from every burgh in his district, 
to the ensuing Parliament. In the rolls 
of Parliament, accordingly, many in- 
stances of burghs sending two commis- 
sioners are to be found. Indeed, about 
the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, this practice seems to have become 
generaL Long before this, Edinburgh 
had occasionally sent three ; but by an 
act of convention of the royal burghs in 
1619, it was ordered that only one com- 
missioner should, in future, be sent from 
any of the burghs, excepting the capital, 
which was still to send two. This regU" 
lation was obeyed, and continued in force 
until the Union. In the last Parliament, 
there were present sixty-six commis- 
sioners. The total number returned 
was sixty-seven ; but the commissioner 
for Crail seems to have been absent. 
Besides the members above referred to, 
who composed the three estates, there 
were certain officers of state, who, as 
such, were entitled to sit and vote in 
Parliament. Their number was, for 
some time, unfixed. In the reign of 
James III. we only find the keeper of 
the private seal, clerk register, secretary, 
and director of Chancery. During the 
reign of James V. the king's advo- 
cate, justice-clerk, and treasurer, were 
added to the list; and, previously to 
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1617* it had been augmented to eight, 
by the addition of the treasurer-depute 
and the master of requests. ' It was fixed 
in that year, that this number only 
should be allowed to vote in Parliament 
in future. In 1633, these officers were 
ordered to be added to the committee, 
called Lords of Articles, and ever after 
continued to form a part of it. At the 
revolution, when this odious form of 
committee was abolished, it was pro- 
vided that, in all future Parliamentary 
committees, some of the officers of state 
might be present, and have power freely 
to propose and debate, but no power to 
vote. The collective members of the 
Scottish Parliament varied exceedingly. 
In some of the earlier ones, not more 
than thirty members are marked as 
attending ; at other times, as many as a 
hundred. They gradually increased by 
the creation of peers, and the attendance 
and augmentation of the commissioners 
for the shires and burghs. In the Par- 
liament held at Edinburgh on the 
restoration of Charles 11. there were 
present one hundred and ninety-six. mem- 
bers ; and, in that in which the Union 
was concluded, two hundred and twenty- 
five, consisting of seventy-four noblemen, 
three officers of state, eighty-two com- 
missioners for shires, and sixty-six for 
burgh^ 

In ancient times the meetings of Par- 
liament do not seem to have been confined 
to any particular place, and, in-all proba- 
bility, were hdd according to the conve- 
nience or caprice of the monarch. Previous 
to the reign of James II. Perth seems to 
have been more frequently the place of 
meeting than any other town. Since that 
time, although they have been held, not 
only there, but in Stirling, Linlithgow, 
and various other places, Edinburgh, 
which was recognised as the capital of the 
Icingdom, (at least as early as the death of 
James I.) has been regarded as the appro- 
priate seat of the legislature. Until 1640, 
the estates of ParUament met in the ToU 
booth of Edinburgh— a place which those 
who remember it will think was little 
worthy of so august an assembly. In 
lliSr, the present Parliament Bouse, 
which, though it has lost its dignity, still 
retains its tide, was begun, and finished in 
1640, at ^n expense of nearly £13,000. 
The hall of this building, the scene of 
parliamentafty warfare till the Union, is 
one hundred and twenty-two feet long, and 
twenty-nine broad. On the meetings of 
Parliament it wa^ decorated with arras 



and a cloth of state, and portraits of Quecb 
Anne and several other royal and noble 
peisonages were latterly added. 

The . array of the members of Parlia- 
ment, at least the lay portion of them, 
was fixed by statute in 1455.* The earls 
were to use mantles of brown granyt, 
open before, furred with wbite, and lined 
on the front outside with the same, a 
hand's-breadth to th&belt, with little hoods 
of die same doth, and to be '^ usit upon 
thair schulderis." The lords of Parlia- 
ment were to have mantles of red, also 
open before, and lined with silk, or furred 
with cristy, gray, grece, or purray, 
with a hood of the same cloth, and furred 
in the same manner. The commissioners 
from the burgbs were to have each a doak 
of blue furred a foot broad, open on the 
right shoulder, with hoods of the same. 
These habits were ordered to be worn in all 
parliaments and general councils, under a 
penalty of ten pounds. This act, like too 
many others of the Scottish l^islature of 
greater importance, seems speedily, how- 
ever, to have fallen into desuetude. In 
1560, JUndolph writes Cedl, ^ that 
Parliament robes, which the lords Jiad in 
times long past, are now with them wholly 
out of use." 

Whether they ever resumed these, or of 
what description these paiiiamentary robes 
were, does not distinctly appear, although 
it is most likdy that, after the union of 
the crowns, the nobility, would assimilate 
thdr habits to those of the English 
peers. 

The assembling of the members on tlie 
first day of the session, was termed. Riding 
the Parliament, and must have been- a 
splendid and imposing pageant. We 
shall abridge, for the amusement of our 
readers, the account of the procession to 
the Parliament- in 1703. The members 
assembled in Holyrood House. The streets 
were lined from the palace door to the 
Parliament Square, with horse-guards, 
horse-grefiadier*^ foot-guards, and the 
trained bands of the dty. From the 
entrance of the square to tliat of the Par- 
liament House, the passage was lined by 
the guards of the Lord High Constable, 
(who was himsdf seated at. the door,) and 
firom the door to the bar by the guards of 



» Acta Parliament II. 43.--The dress of the 
men of law, acting as advocates, was fixed at 
the same time. They were required to wear 
habits of green, of the fashion of a tunicle, and 
with the sleeves open, like a tabart or herald's 
coat : and this under the penalty of six pound?. 
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die £arl Marisdial. The officers of state 
were despatched previously in order to 
receive the lords of ParUament. The rolls 
of Parliament were then called by the 
Ixml Raster, Lord Lyon, and heralds, 
fh>m ^e windows and gates of the palace ; 
aftor which the proccitoion moved to the 
Parliament House in the following or- 
der :— 

Two trumpeters in coats and banners, 

bareheaded, riding. 
Two pursuivants in coats and footmantles, 

riding. 
Sixty-three commissioners for bui^hs on 
horseback, covered, two and two, each 
having a lackey attending on foot, the 
odd member walking alone. 
Seventy ^even commissioners for shires on 
horseback, covered, two and two, each 
having two lackeys attending on foot. 
Fifty-one lords barons in- their robes, 
riding, two and two, each having a 
gentleman to support his train, and 
&iree lackeys on foot, wearing above 
their liveries velvet surtouts, with the 
arms of their respective lords on the 
breast and back, embossed on plate, 
ox embroidered with gold and silver. 
Nineteen viscounts attended as the barons. 
Sixty earls in the same order, four lackeys 
attending on each. 
Four trumpeters, two and two. 
Four pursuivants, two and two. 
Six heralds^ two and two. 
Lord Lyon King-at-Arms, in his coat, 

robe, chain, batoon, and footmantle. 
Sword of state borne by the Earl of 

Mar. 
The sceptre borne by the Earl of Craw- 
ford. 
The CROWN borne by the Earl of 
Forfar for the Marquis of Douglas, 
guarded by the macers. 
The purse and commission borne by 

the Earl of Morton. 
The Lord High Commissioner,* 
followed by his servants, pages, and 
footmen. 
Four dukes, two and two, gentlemen 
bearing their trains, and each having 
eight lackeys. 
^ Six marquisses, each having six lackeys. 
The Duke of Argyll, captain of the 
horse-guards. 
The horse-guards. 

At the door of the Parliament House 
the sovereign or his commisBioner was 

♦ The Duke of Queemberry. 



recSdved by the Lord High Conitable, and 
by him conducted to the Earl MarischaL 
Between these two the King was ushered 
to die throne by the Lord High Chan- 
cellor. 

It seems to have been the more ancient 
practice for each of the three estates to 
address the King on his opening the Par^ 
liament ; latterly it was the Lord Chan- 
cellor who replied to the royal speech. 

As is well known, the three estates of 
Parliament composed only one House. 
The following seems to have been theit 
form of slitting at the Union : — A throne 
was erected for the King in the southern 
end of the Parliament hall, on a platform 
considerably raised, and from which steps 
descended to the floor of the apartment. 
On the upper of these were seated the 
Lord Chancellor and the officers of state ; 
and below these the eldest sons of noble- 
men, who were allowed to sit though not to 
vote. On either hand of the throne 
raised benches ran along the east and 
west sides of the hall ; these were occu- 
pied by the nobility, the bishops, and 
noblemen of the degree of earls, sitting 
on the right hand of the throne, and the 
lords on the left. At the feet of these 
benches were placed the humbler seats of 
the commissioners from the shires and 
bui^hs, the former being on the right side 
of the throne, the other on the left. The 
judges of the Court of Session were ac- 
commodated with a table on the floor, 
between the forms of the members for 
the burghs and the throne. In the middle 
of the room stood the table of the Clerk 
Register, fronting ^e throne, and at the 
end of the seats was the bar. f Besides 
the members who were alone allowed to 
vote, various individuals were from time 
to time allowed to be present at the 
deliberations of Parliament. These were 
the eldest sons and apparent heirs of 
noblemen; the Judges of the Courts 
of Session, Justiciary, atid Adnnralty; 
the commander-in^hief of the forces; 
the Lord Lyon King.4it.Arms and his 
ushers ; the Knight Marischal ;. the 
sheriff^deputes ; the keeper of the great 
seal ; the under keeper of the privy seal ; 
the director of Chancery and his deputes ; 
the King's agent ; the keeper of the 
signet; the derks of Council, Session, 
Justiciary, and Exchequer; the King's 
chaplain ; and several servants to the 
Chancellor and other grand officers. A 

t Act Pari. X. 
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•mall gallery was, aocordiog to Aniot, 
latterly erected, that those who were not 
members might hear the debates of the 
bouse. 

The business of Pariiament was com- 
menced by reading prayers, a ceremony 
performed during the reigns oi popery 
and episcopacy' by bishops, afterwards by 
the King's chaplain. In the time of the 
covenanting Parliaments, the members were 
edified by sermons preached in the house 
twice a-day. Sermons were also preached 
thereon Sundays. 

After prayers the rolls were, called. 
This ceremony was commonly interrupted 
by protestations, on the part of the nobility 
and burgesses, when they were dissatisfied 
with the places in the roll assigned to the 
former, or to the burghs represented by 
the latter. 

The Court was then fenced by the 
Lord Lyon King.at-Arms, who, in the 
name of the sovereign, and of his com- 
missioner, when there was one, commanded 
air and sundry to reverence, acknowledge, 
and obey the same; and defended and 
forbade all persons whatsoever to make or 
occasion any trouble or molestation to the 
High Court of Parliament at their highest 
pei^ 

It was the duty of the Earl Marischal 
and the L(«d High Constable to guard 
the Court, the former the inside of the 
bouse and the latter the outer door. In 
1584,* King James VI. having placed 
some of his body guards within the Tol- 
booth of Edinburgh during the sitting of 
Parliament, the EaH Marischal protested 
that this should not prejudice him in his 
right of guarding the Parliament. In 
1661, however, a guard of a hundred and 
twenty horse was raised to attend the 
OTders of the Commissioner. 

The Parliament was also attended by 
ibe Lord Provost of the dty and the 
i^eriff of the county of Edinburgh, as 
well as by the public executioner, demp- 
ster, or adjudicator. The presence of 
this worthy functionary must, one would 
think, have been exceedingly uncomfort- 
able to the honourable menibers, many of 
whose kinsmen must have perished under 
his hands and those of his predecessors. 
His business was to repeat the decrees of 
Parliament in civil and criminal cases. 
From his adding the words, ^^ And this I 
give' for doom,'* he acquired his name of 
dempeter or doomster. His name occurs 

• Act Part xi. 32.— iU. 291. 



regularly in the rolls of Parliament until 
the revolution ; after that event, from the 
name being always left blank in the rolls, 
we may conclude that an improved spirit, 
either of liberty or taste, forbade his 
appearance. 

Before the revolution, the first thing 
done in Parliament was, immediately after 
its meeting, to appoint a committee, 
entitled the Lords of the Articles. This 
committee, though harmless and even 
salutary in its origin, came latterly to be 
an intolerable g^evance, and as such was 
complained of and removed at the Union. 
It was of very ancient standing, however^ 
notice being taken of Lords of Articles in 
the first Parliament of King James I. * 
It was composed of an equal number from 
the three estates, varying, as it would 
appear, proportionally to the whole num- 
ber of members present. It was evident that, 
at first, they were considered as a conomit^ 
tee appointed merely for the convenience of 
Parliament, and not in any way inde- 
pendent of the power by which they were 
appointed. It came in time, however, to 
be contended that nothing could be agitated 
in Parliament unless ushered in by this 
committee, who were thus vested with a 
negative, which could prevent the intro« 
duction of any matter which might to them 
appear improper. This assumption of 
power was, of course, exceedingly agreeable 
to King James VI., through whose influ- 
ence it was ratified by statute in 1594.*f- 
The next change which took place, and 
it was one equally fatal to the liberty 
of Parliament, was in thdr nomination. 
Originally each estate elected its own 
members of this committee. Afterwards, 
it seems to have been the practice for the 
lords spiritual to choose the temporal, and 
die temporal the spiritual, the burgesses 
dioosing their own. But, in 1621, an in- 
novation was made, by which itdiffeied little 
from a committee appointed directly by the 
crown. The spiritual estate, which now con- 
sisted of fourteen bishops appointed directly 
by the king, chose eight peers. The lords 
temporal (£o6e eight bishops. These six- 
teen chose eight commissioners for the 
counties, and as many for the burghs ; and 
to the whole were added eight officers of 
state, the Lord Chancellor being rir ojicia 
president When it is considered that, 
by the above method of election, which 
depended wholly on the bishops, this 
oonuidttee must have been entirely com- 

• Acta ParL 1424, p. 3. 
t Act* Parla. 
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posed of individuals subservient to the 
crown, and that, without their consent, 
no tneasure could be so much as taken 
notice of in Parliamei^t, we may well 
wonder that any thing unpleasant to the 
monarch should ever occur there. In 
1640, the powers X){ the Lords of Articles 
were very much curtailed, and the dec- 
tion of them restored to ihe estates, each 
of these again choosing its own members. 
But this act was rescinded at the resto- 
ration of Charles II., and the former 
practice being revived, continued until 
the Revolution. They were then voted 
an intolerable grievance and abolished, 
although the committees of Parliament, 
which afterwards consisted of equal num- 
bers of the three estates, elected each by 
their own body, was, in fact, a restitution 
of their ancient mode of election. 

Besides the Lords of Articles, it was 
anciently the custom to elect two commit«> 
tees for tiie despatch of the judicative busi- 
ness of Parliament — ^the one entitled for 
causes, to decide the suits which were 
brought before the Parliament in the first 
instance — the other termed, adjvdich eon^ 
tradictay ad queruhs, for dooms, &c., 
to discuss appeals, or falsing of dooms, 
irom the Court of Session and other infe- 
rior judicatories. Both of these fell latterly 
into disuse. 

The Lords of Articles and otiier commit- 
tees having ' been chosen, the rest of the 
members retired, and did not, in ancient 
times at least, re-assemble till all the 
statutes intended for their deliberation had 
' been framed and extended in vnriting. 
They then at once made up tiieir minds 
on the subjects submitted to tiieir consi- 
deration, and the proposed- statutes were 
either pronounced abrogate or modified 
at pleasure. '* Acts were brought in 
upon the Parliament, past in articles that 
^ morning, and very seldom delayed, but 
put to a vote that same diet." * 

After the Revolution, the manner of 
conducting business was assimilated to 
that of England, the proposed act being 
read three times before passing. 

In voting, the peers were called on in 
the order of their creations, the commis- 
sioners according to the precedency of the 
counties or burghs which they represented. 
The order of the roll gave rise to constant 
protestations. Among the peers, the Earl 
of Angus, afterwards Marquis and Duke 
of Douglas, claimed the first vote'in virtue 

» Fountainhairs Decisions^ i, 151. 



of ancient investitures, conferring on him 
that among other privileges. The Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Treasurer, Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, and Lord Privy- 
Seal, were, by a statute passed in 1661, 
ord^ed to have precedence of all peers 
or persons whatever, and the Secretary of 
State before all of his degree. The coun-^ 
ties seem to have been called rather from 
their local contiguity than from any sup- 
posed superiority in rank or opulence. 
Edinburgh, however, was always the first. 
The first twelve burghs on the roll were, 
Edinburgh, Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, 
Stirling, Linlithgow, St Andrews, Glas- 
gow, Ayr, Haddington, Dysart, Kirk- 
aldy. In 1703, it was ordered tiiat the 
members, when voting, do stand upright 
in thdr places, and give their votes audi- 
bly, and that none presume to answer for 
another. If the question was carried in 
the afiirmative, it was engrossed and laid 
before the King or his commiseicmer by 
the Clerk R^ter. The royal assent 
was given to the act by touching it with 
tiie sceptre, witiiout which ceremony it 
did not pass into a law.* 

In ruder ages, the sessions of Parlia- 
ment, though short, were very frequent 
In the reign of James I. thirteen parlia- 
ments were held between the years 1424 
and 1436 — rather oftener than once a-year. 
They became gradually less frequent, how- 
ever, in the reigns of his successors — 
though, as we have seen so late as 1587, 
the commissioners for shires were ordained 
to be elected yearly « In 1640, parlia- 
ments were ordained to be held every 
three years. From the restoration of 
Charles II. to the Union, they were of' 
much longer duration, and were continued 
from year to year by adjournment, tiie 
election of conunissioners for shires or 
burghs being forbid, except in the 
case of the deaUi or resignation of the 
former members. There was tiius no 
limited period beyond whidi the same 
parliament might not exist. That which 
was held under William and Mary lasted 
tiiroughout their whole reigns, and was 
even continued in that of Queen Anne. 

During the sitting of Parliament, 
those of the Court of Session and all 
other judicatoi>8s were suspended. — 
Dispensations were usually granted to 
the sheriff and other inferior courts ; 

* This royal instrument has been so often 
applied to the Scottish statutes, as to be visibly 
bent at the end with which it came in cont&ct 
with the resolves, of the estates^ 
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hut the presence of the senators of the 
coHege of justice heing required in Par- 
liament, and many of them being others 
wise members, acts were pass^ from 
time to time, postponing its meetings till 
a period before which it was supposed 
Parliament would be adjourned.* 

The last meeting of the Scottish Par- 
liament was held at Edinburgh, on the 
25th of March 1707* It was adjourned 
by the Lord Chancellor (Earl of Sea- 
field) f to the 22d day of April follow- 
ing, but never met again ! 

From the foregoing sketch, imperfect 
as it is, we trust our readers will be able 
to understand somewhat of the>constitu- 
tion of their country's ancient Parlia- 
ment, and themanner m which it executed 
its unlimited power. That it was not 
equal to that of England in representing 
the people and in securing their liber- 
ties, has been often said and readily 
believed. The conclusion has, perhaps, 
been rather hastily adopted. During 
that period of its existence which pre- 
ceded the accession of the house of 
Stuart to the throne of England, the 
independence of its bearing towards our 
James* may be proudly contrasted with 
the obsequiousness and- prostrate servi- 
lity of the Parliaments of the Henrys 
and of Elizabeth. Its members man- 
fully refused to surrender the liberty of 
the nation, even when Charles I. with 
the roll in his hand, sat frowningly to 
mark every vote with his fire threatened 
indignation; and though, during the 
reigns of his despotic sons, several enact- 
ments hurtful to lil>ertv were passed, 
we are to remember that the highly 
' lauded representatives of England tamely 
witnessed the murder of Sidney, and 
were themselves guilty of the attain^ 
der of Strafford. At the revolution, 
while the Parliament of England con- 

* Acta ParL xi. p. 311, &c. 

t It has been asserted, that this nobleman 
had the indecency to exclaim, on t^s occasion, 
alluding to. the Union, and the consequent des- 
truction of Scottish independmce, " There's 
ane end of ane auld sang !'^ He was so anxious 
to shew himself a supporter of the Union, that, 
not having an opportunity to vote for it, owing 
to his being, as Lord Clumcellor, President or 
Parliament, he craved and obtained leave that 
his name might be printed among the approvers. 



tented itself with an unmeaning vote 
as to the vacancy of the throne, the 
Scottish estates boldly proclaimed that 
their monarch had, by his conduct, for- 
feited his right to their allegiance. From 
that period to the Union, no statute, 
leaning to despotism or tending to the 
subversion of freedom, can be adduced. 
Indeed, in the latter period of its his. 
tory, its very constitution seems to 
render such a bias impossible. There 
were ninety commissioners for shires, 
and sixty-seven for burghs, bound to be 
present in Parliament, and liable to be 
heavily fined for non-attendance. Of 
the nobilitv, though one hundred and 
fifty-three liad, no doubt, been created, 
one-half could not or did not attend ; 
and, in the Union Parliament, although 
there appeared a greater number of 
peers than had ever before voted to- 
gether, still they did not form a third of 
the whole members present ; so that 
the balance was- greatly in favour of what 
is now called the independent part of the 
constitution, while an increase of the 
numbers of the former in Parliament 
was only prevented by the Union ; and 
the majority, there seems little reason to 
doubt, would have continued to increase, 
and the nobles and commissioners were 
conscious of this. 

Considered as an object of pomp 
and ceremony, the meeting of the Scot- 
tish Parliament must, we think, be 
admitted to have been extremely strik- 
ing and picturesque. Whether we take 
into view the venerable cardinals, bish- 
ops, and mitred abbots — the st^-dad 
nobles and sober burghers of its earlier day 
— or, more recently, the high commis- 
sioner, bearing about him the glittering 
insignia of royalty, surrounded by nobles 
clad in all the gorgeous trainings of 
their order, and by judges, officers, and 
soldiers dothed in many a varying 
splendid hue, and all assembled beneath 
that magnificent roof which is still the 
boast of Edinburgh— we feel that it was 
a scene to the description of which we 
are, we fear, inadequate, and one of 
which a pictorial ddineation would be 
well worthy the powers of our only 
national historic painter. 



A NEW SAINT TO THE CALENDAR, 

THE LIFE OP ST TODDLE, THE MOKK OP WHITA WEEL. 



TuBNiKO over some old papers and 
some old worm-eaten volumes which I 
had bought at a sale, with the hope of 



finding something which might occupy 
an idle hour rather than what would be 
really useful, I found many not worth 
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Um trouble of canying homo, and alto* 
gether unworthy the space they occu* 
pied ; while, such being the character of 
the major portion of them, made me 
regret the little money I had spent on 
their purchase, and I tossed them care- 
lessly at the foot of the fender, with 
a view of consigning them to the 
flames. I lifted up a little old quarto to 
tear into fragments preparatory to the 
work of destruction '; but, throwing my. 
self back in my chair, after I had it in 
my hands, I listlessly began again 40 
turn over its leaves, and here read the 
name St Toddle, there Whita Well, 
Thiers Stone, Skipper's Bridge, Dean*s 
Banks, Brooraholm, Glenfirsa, and a 
number of such names, all in black 
letter' capitals— names not usually met 
with — ^which attracted my attention, 
and induced me to return to the begin- 
ning of the volume to see what might be 
the nature of its contents. I found it 
contained the life of St Toddle, recorded 
with a pious prolixity, which was doubt- 
less considered somewhat meritorious by 
its monkish author, but which, it is 
feared, th@ reader would be but little 
disposed to regard with the same venera- 
tion. However, as it contained traits of 
genuine piety and benevolence, I have 
abridged it for his perusal. 

St Toddle, the author relates, was a 
man than whom the world had seen but 
few to equal and none to surpass. From 
what particular part of the kingdom he 
originally came, where born, and what 
were his parentage, the writer is alike 
silent. He is said to have been first 
seen beside his hermitage about the 
thirty-fifth year of his age ; at that time 
a slender shortish «ort of man, with a 
most benign expression of countenance, 
and with but little of that austerity 
peculiar to his order. The precise date 
of his arrival in the place none could 
declare; but all were agreed that he 
could not have lived very many months 
in his cell, before the knowledge of his 
residence there became generally known. 

The place on which he had fixed for 
his habitation was on the brow of the 
hill overhanging the town now called 
Langholm, and he had scooped out his 
cell or hermitage beneath a prodigious 
fiat fragment of sand-stone, called the 
triers stone, with which the hill abounds 
—a slab sufficient to have been the 
tomb-stone of a Titan. Before his door 
was a verdant plot of earth, from which, 
and through the umbrageous foliage of 
firs and forest trees of every hue and 



form, he looked on the mle b«k>Wt 
where the junction of three* streams 
forms one of the most s agreeable land* 
scapes in creation. This shewed his 
taste ; but his judgment was proved by 
the choice of the site of his abode, in no 
less remarkable a manner. On the 
table land of the hill called Whita, from 
the multitude of g^rey stones which stud 
its brow, an une^austible supply of the 
' best moss is found, which, when well 
prepared, is little if any thing inferior 
to the purest coaL This the ingenious 
recluse felt infinitely easier to scoop out 
into small oblong forms, than to fell 
wood for his fuel; and the first time 
that he was seen at this operation, the 
people looked on in silent astonishment, 
utterly ignorant of what this labour 
meant, and for what purpose the neat 
pieces of moss were intended. Their 
first conjecture was, that these were to 
build a more commodious habitation, 
but the wonder was how such slippery 
materials could ever form a wall ; and 
their wonder still farther increased, 
when they saw him place them on their 
ends by threes and fours ; and their con- 
jectures were altogether at fault when 
they beheld the turf shrunk and crooked 
when divested of its moisture, and alto- 
gether unfit for the purpose they had 
supposed it. In process of time these 
small mounds were formed into larger 
ones, and latterly into still larger, and 
finally, the major portion of them were 
formed into a neat pile, of the form of a 
small house, close by the door of his 
hermitage. When this was accomplished, 
St Toddle was heard, for the first time, 
to address the admiring rustics collec- 
tively : — " My children, go and follow 
my example ; do as you have seen me 
do; gather knowledge by observation, 
fmd experience at the cheapest of all 
rates, from the advice of those who have 
paid the price of its acquisition.*' They 
aid so ; and in the course of a short time 
they had formed a considerable pile 
round each of their dwellings, which, 
when the winter approached, and it 
proved a pretty lengdiened and severe 
one, produced tnem such comfort as they 
had never anticipated, and had never 
before experienced. He afterwards ini- 
tiated them into all the mysteries of 
footing, windrawing, and stacking, both 
on the hill and at the homestead. 
^ The simple inhabitants had had from 
the first a considerable respect for the 
quiet and inoffensive recluse, but now \t 
amo^ted to venerjitioii ; and since h« 
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hiA taught thlnn an art by which thdr 
comforts were so greatly augmented, 
they were emboldened to make farther 
and nearer approaches to him, which, 
when they found it was not offensive and 
troublesome to the pious man, gradually 
and speedily grew into affectionate fa- 
miliarity. But this was tempered with 
a respect and an awe, the effects alike of 
his superiority of intellect and sanctity 
tii deportment ; and to all was added a 
love, springing from his readiness and 
willingness to advise and assist them, 
that made his every word to be attended 
to as a law, and all his wants and wishes 
to be set about with an alacrity which 
knew of no abatement but with the 
completion of its object. He afterwards 
taught them to make wooden shoes ; and 
his delight was extreme when one of 
them shewed him an improvement upon 
their comfort, by the simple addition of 
a small quantify of soft straw as a wad- 
ding to the foot, by which both warmth 
and softness were considerably increased. 
This told his benevolent heart that their 
minds were awake, and that they would, 
ere long, be much more conibrtable, 
happier, and virtuous. 

St Toddlers knowledge of the virtues 
of herbs was extensive and minute, the 
various decoctions and infusions of which 
gave great relief to the distressed. It 
was he who first taught them, when 
stung with nettles, or midgies, or clegs, 
(gnats or gadflies,) to rub the part with 
the leaf of the Inirdock, to infuse the 
leaves of the buckbean for the feeble 
-stomachs, and to confect the juice of the 
blackberry for sore throats. His ob- 
servant eye had noted the mineral springs 
about the place, and he had discovered 
the respective virtues of eadi ; thus, in 
process of time, they were taught not to 
shun as an abomination the sulphurated 
water, and to drink in moderation of 
the chalybeate springs. But of all the 
liquids and potions which his active 
benevolence administered to them, none 
was half so well relished and so soon 
•became such a general favourite as that 
which he called Whita Well, from the 
pure spring which gurgled down by the 
aide of his humble but happy abode. 
This the rustics thought peculiarly effica- 
cious, nay, verily believed them blessed ; 
for there seemed to be no complaint to 
which mortal flesh was heir to but what 
it had the power of removing or nullify- 
ing. Its reputation soon extended wide 
and far ; and pilgrimages from the most 
-remote districts were made to ^t Toddle 



for the smallest drop of the eUmr vUa^ 
Not a poor soul thought they could de* 
part this life with any degree of comfort 
unless they had some of it ; at any rata 
it was the opinion of their friends, if it 
was not secretly their own, that they 
had a better chance of recovery if a dosa 
of it was liberally administered. As the 
medicine increased in age it increased 
in reputation ; and the journeys which 
were taken by the devout for its posses- 
sion became more numerous, and from a 
still greater distance; and many whd 
were in the last extremity unhappily 
died, to the great sorrow of their friends 
and surviving relatives, the distance 
being too great to go and return in time 
with the heavenly dew. 

His unassisted endeavours to supply 
the precious liquid became utterly un« 
availing, and, in the fulness of his heart, 
to be of benefit to the people, he sought 
out one of the most docile and intelllgeBt 
of the rustics to be his assistant. The 
concoction of this universal specific he 
had hitherto kept concealed from all 
eyes, and, though he was often urged to 
grant the recipe, he had ever firmly 
but gently evaded the request. The 
person he had pitched upon for assistant 
had been but sickly from his infancy 
upwards, and St Toddle had had much, 
to do with him first and last,^ adminis- 
tering various remedies for his various- 
complaints. A pain in the right knee of 
the peasant had, however, baffled all the 
skill of the holy man, and, in spite of his' 
every effort, he became a cripple. But 
though nature had thus fettered his 
locomotion, he seemed to have got in 
compensation an inexhaustible fund of 
humour, which, amid all the privations 
of poverty and pain, ever kept his spirits 
buoyant and alive, and he was never 
found wanting his joke, or lending an 
indifferent ear to any project of frolic or 
of fun. From being much in the society > 
of the pious anchorite, he was m<H^ 
familiar with him than any of his com- 
peers, and question and answer were 
more frequently interchanged between 
th^n than the most of those who fre- 
quented the hermitage. The first time 
the assistant saw the apparatus which 
manufactured ' the extraordinary elixir, 
whidi had crept in so greatly into his 
own good opinion as well as that of 
others, his astonishment was extreme. 
The tortuous worm through which the 
prions liquor distilled most attracted 
his attention, and, when he was informed 
of its functions^ he involuntarily ex.- 
4 
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daioied, ^ WouM that it were in mine 
eiim bowels t" The extravagance of the 
idea, as well as the hint that it threw 
out of his inordinate love for the eliifir 
vUa^ put the piou^ man on his g^ard, 
and he seldom allowed him to be long 
alone at his operation. The assistant 
readily saw this, and his quick wit found 
no great difficulty in deceiving St Toddle. 
This circumstance, after no long period, 
totally dianged the title by which the 
pious recluse designated the useful cordial. 
The assistant was not unfrequently sur* 
rounded by a parcel of idle fellows, 
who took great delight in his humour ; 
and when, by any chance, St Toddle 
absoited himself for a few minutes, they 
would clamorously demand a mouthful 
from him ; and wiiilst he complied with 
their request, to make them less obstre* 
perous, he would exclaim in a blustering 
half whisper, " Whisht ye !" omitting 
the word scoundrel, which was always 
at the tip of his tongue,* but which he 
delicately dropped per cyncopen; hence 
the derivation of the word whisky, which 
has become so general as to have totally 
superseded the original appellation of 
Whita Well. There was another 
worthy who made a g^nd discovery of 
the virtues of St Toddlers distillation, 
and never afterwards drank cold water 
without a little of it among it ; for he 
averred that a smaU quantity killed the 
Pouheads (Todpoles.) The assistant was 
obliged to be dismissed by his master, for 
he got emboldened,by repeated peculationy 
in a small way, to attempt them on a 
larger scale, whidi were soon detected. 
The impudent varlet, exclaims the pious 
biographer, with merited indignation,, 
had the audacity to say that the benevo- 
lent man himself preferred the Whita 
Well to either the Bleugh or Grange, (two 
mineral springs, one sulphurated and the 
other chalybeate ;) and well he might,, 
the viper adds, for that he was now fat 
and sleek in consequence of its excellence,' 
whereas before he was as thin as a 
whipping-post. This, sure enough, was 
the case, continues our historian, but 
the foul-mouthed miscreant might have 
known that that was more owing to the 
salubrity of the climate than in indul- 
gence in the favoured fountain. 

But the inhabitants were visited with 
a severe comity, by a mild and merciful 
punishment to theniselves, for giving ear 
to such calumnies. A pQi:liQn of them 
were in the habit of visiting the Thiers 
Stone almost every day, more espedally 
tha«idi and distressed. Much to their 



grief, after in vain lingeriilg by the side 
of the hermitage a great portion of several 
days in succession, he came not forth to 
give them comfort both in body and mind. 
Their apprehensions rose to the most 
ungovernable height, and, with a boldness 
wluch ill accorded with their general 
reverence for ought that belonged to the 
kind old man, they burst open the door 
of his cdl, and its lonely and deserted 
appearance bore evident tokens that its 
occupant had not been there for a time. 
They stood like statues, motionless, 
breathless; and when they had recovered 
so far their sdf-possession as to be 
conscious of the dreadful loss they had 
sustained, they uttered simultaneously 4t 
loud and long wail of the most unaffected 
and poignant lamentation. The maimed, 
the hune, the fleet of foot, then scattered 
themselves in all directions, endeavouring, 
with a sinbere alacrity, to discover what 
had become of him whom they justly 
esteemed their best benefactOT ; and the 
full amount of his worth never seemed 
to have been so strongly impressed upon 
their minds as now. But it was all hope- 
less — ^vain ! After a search for several 
days, which knew of no abatement in 
anxiety and diligence, they reluctantly 
withdrew to their homes, and in silent 
sorrow deplored their loss, for it had 
become too big for utterance^ Again and 
again they visited his favourite haunts, 
and lingered around them with the 
fondest affection. St Toddle*s Stone, 
where he had often retted himself on his 
walks to the Broomholm Woods, the 
IdUuod, and the D«m*s Banks ; Toddle 
Wood, where he bad built himself a 
temporary hut to shelter himself when 
benighted on his more distant errands of 
mercy ; aU which places as had his name 
attadied to them still retain them, and 
are yet pointed out to the traveller with 
pride and pleasure. 

One who had particularly improved 
under the tuition of the pious father, and 
whose knowledge far surpassed that of 
his contemporaries, mourned his loss with 
such an intensity of sorrow, that he him^ 
self became an object of deep commisera.. 
tion to his kind-hearted countrymen. 
One day as he was pondering over the 
past, whilst lingering near the abode of 
his late benefactor, and contrasting, with 
a grieved heart, the desolation whidi 
reigned where once was all neatness, and 
order, and intelligence, he involuntarily 
entered the cell, and seated himself on 
the bench, which was hallowed to his 
recollection as the seat where his master 
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had itt xfhaht h$ uUdred the woids of 
wisdom. The pious nmn^s spirit still 
presided over the place, and he instantly 
called to grateful j'eck>llection a prayer 
which, not tnany months before, he had 
heard him breathe with holy fervour, that 
the Almi|^tv might fill their hearts with 
the inestimable blessing of his hdy spirit, 
and grant them all useful knowledge, 
with wisdom to apply it to the best and 
most useful purposes; and that they 
might ever act towards one another with 
justice, sinoeritv, and charity. Filled 
with these recollections, he wept aloud, 
and still more bitterly deplored the loss, 
the irreparable loss, he had sustained. 
Casting his eyes around, anxious to appro- 
priate something as a memorial of his 
friend and instructor, he thought he per- 
ceived a small sauare opening ingeniously 
contrived in the wall, in which the 
recluse was accustomed to place some of 
hk more valuable materials — such as a 
fe^ books and herbs of the rarest and 
most efficaeious virtue. On examining 
it more minutely, he found the l>ooks 
mueh destroyed by damp, and the herbs 
oompletely withered, and moulded, and 
useless; but as he was removing the 
hooks, his hands fell upon a small roll of 
parohinent, on which something was 
written ; and, on more careful investiga* 
lion, he, with difficulty, traced a few 
simple verses, expressive of the worthy 
old anchorite's love of the haunts round 
whidi he had so long wandered. They 
were a perfect treasure to the youth, 
tod, ere long, engraven on the memories 
of all the inhabitants. The first stanza 
is said to record a tradition stUl current 
in the district, that those who once drink 
of Whita Well will ever afterwards feel 
an irresistible desire to return to the 
place ; the either place mentioned in the 
poem may have an interest to those 
resident near them, if they are yet in 
existence, but it would be almost idle 
now to inquire farther ooaceming them. 
The following are the stanzas :.— 

He who drinks once of Whita Well, 
Will turn with pious haste again, 

However distant he may dwell. 
Its waters pure to taste again. 

The Esk, the Wauchope, and the Ewes, 
Are scenes once seen to love for ever, 

And o'er the memory still diffuse 
A charm which fades away-^ah ! never. 

His pilgrim feet still long to wind 

The^roomholm and the Deanshnnkih 
thorough ; . 



Tin he again their green^bowers find, ^ 

Oft, oft he'll chide the tardy morrow. 
The Whita, Warbla, and Watchknows, 

The Langfall, Scroggs, and daric 
Olenfirsa — 
The island, far surpassing those 
' Recorded by the dreaming Mirza ; 
The Tarras with its trouts of fame. 

The Reshhill and the Perterhum, 
In memory still a place will claim. 

And thither wile his steps to turn. 
O, lay me in the Langsteel drear. 

When life has reached its final dose : 
Its fairy solitude will cheer 

My spirit in its last repose. 
The Tarras, with its turbid wave, 

O'erhung with fem and foxglove gay. 
And tangl^ roots, and rocks, will ravei 

And murmur as it glides away. 
There would I rest, for ever rest. 

And sweetly sleep the sleep of death ; 
There would I deem my lot most Mest, 

To mingle with my favourite earth. 

The hint of the old man's love for the 
Langsteel mentioned in the poem, sug- 
gested a thought that he might have 
wandered thither, and, being suddenly 
taken ill, might have died there. ' It was 
evening before the suggestion arose irt 
their minds, but at the eariiest dawn of 
the morrow hundreds were seen hurrying 
past Broomholm towards the Tarras, on 
the banks of which is the place alluded 
to ; but after searching every dell and 
dingle round the spot, they returned as 
they came, with bitterly disappointed 
hopes. They felt that it would have 
been a great satisfaction to their hearts^ 
and a pleasing though painful eohsola-i 
tion, to have got his dead body, that they 
might have laid it in their consecrated 
ground ; for it was monstrous to think 
that his venerated form should be ex- 
posed to the elements, and left a prey to 
the hill fox and the raven. Never man 
was so beloved as he was. From being 
a rude and ignorant race, grovelling in 
the grossest barbarity,' without a ^sh 
but for the present, and a want but to^ 
supply the cravings of the animal appe-* 
tites, he infused into their hearts much' 
more by his example than by hisprecepts,* 
a love for order, cleanliness, and neat- 
ness, and awakened their minds from 
the drowsy sleep of ignorance into intel-- 
lectual activity — ^made them feel that 
they \^ere superior to the brutes, and 
that they had souls fitted for higher 
aspirations; finally, he made them to 
understand and to respect it, the force* 
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of moral oUigatioit and responsibility. 
•So much so, says our author, was all 
this the case, that, in a short time, the 
inhabitants became noted for their quiet 
and inoffensive behaviour, for their neat 
and comfortable homes, and their general 
intelligence, that they were an example 
to all their neighbours, and the praise 
and boast of all who knew them. 

With St Toddle perished for a while 
the useful cordial which had given such 
comfort to so many thousands, and the 
pilgrimages to Whita Well ceased. 
Sbme others, in^a distant district, were 
attempted to be talked into reputation, 
and one of them was even canonized by 
the title of St Clement, to heighten the 
virtues of its waters, but we never heard, 
*say8 our authority, that much faith was 
ever placed on them. At length, after 
many long years, a cunning man, from 
the north, of the name of Kennady, 
revived the reputation of Whita Well, 
and the pilgrimages became as frequent 
and from as great distances as it was 
aaid they ever were in the days of old. 

We have looked into Gazetteers and 
Itineraries for an account of the places 
mentioned in the preceding pages, but 
could find no notice of them ; a friend 
at length informed us that they were 
familiarly known to him, and the follow, 
ing is the substance of his observationsi 
The scenes are well worthy the atten* 
tion of the tourist, but, like many of the 
beauties of nature, they do not lie on 
the beaten track of the traveller, but 
must be sought out by diverging from 
the ordinary route. *Those who have 
seen them have declared themselves 
amply repaid for their trouble* Sir 
Walter Scott, in the Border Minstrelsy, 
in taking notes of the ballad of Johnnie 
Armstrong, says, ^^Uis place of residence, 
now a roofless tower, was at the Hol- 
lows, a few miles from Langholm, where 
its ruins still serve to adorn a scene 
which, in natural beauty, has few equals 
in Scotland.'* From Langholm to Lang- 
term, is like one continued avenue 
among stately oaks ; and when this is 
travelled in the autumn at the change 
of the hue of the leaf, there cannot be 
seen a more splendid scene in the world. 
The present most amiable Duchess of 
Buccleuch, said to be one of the best 
amateur artists in the kingdom, declared, 
when she first visited Langholm Lodge, 
that there were 'more beautiful subjects 
for the painter^s pencil around the spot 
there than in anyplace she had ever seen ; 
and she wandered many days delighted 
among them, and sketched not a few. 



^snets Of £clotti0^ Vortrsi^. 
K0.VII, 

Mark A. Botd. 



»' That sun 
Which not alone the southern wit sublimes^ 
But ripens spirits in cold northern cliines." 

Amonost the many extraordinary 
characters that Scotland sent forth in 
'the sixteenth century, there are few 
more remarkable than the subject of 
these memoirs. He was a younger son 
of Robert Boyd of Parkhill, in Ayrshire, 
and born on the 13th January ld€2. 
Having lost his father at an efu'ly age, 
he was placed imder the protection of 
his uncle, James Boyd of Trochrig, who, 
with the then unpopular title of arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, officiated as minister 
of the barony parish of that city. It 
has been said by some of his biographers, 
that he came into the world with teeth, 
and evinced, from his earliest years, a 
wild and ungovernable temper. He was 
placed by his unde under the care of 
two preceptors, but they soon despaired 
of ever being able to make him a scholar. 
Having at one time quarrelled with them, 
'^ he beat them both, burnt his booka, 
and despising academical discipline, 
presented himself at court, eager to hoi 
come a man of the world.'* Jt is probable 
that in this scheme he chiefly relied on, 
the patronage of Rol>ert, fourth Lord 
Boyd, who was cousin-german of Boyd's 
father. ** Sudden and quick in quarrel,' 
and seeking the bubble reputation," he 
was engaged in numberless broiU 
amongst the wild gallants of the fashion* 
able world, with one of whom he fought 
a duel. His relations, seeing that no- 
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tlftiiig could modezAte Ids fiery temper, 
and being little inclined to support him 
in idletiess, adrised him to follow the 
profession of arms in the low countries. 
lie readily consented to become a soldier, 
but chose France for the theatre of his 
future achievements. He carried his 
iittle patrimony with hinu to Paris, but 
was not long in that dissipated city until 
he lost every shilling of it at the getming 
.table. This the author* of his memoirs 
quaintly ascribes to ^^ some secret fate ;** 
but, says his more philosophic and recent 
biographer, Lord ttailes, we may absolve 
fate^ for when the vain and self-sufficient 
go among sharpers, they ought to ascribe 
their ruin to /a%. He was shortly 
after raised from his deceitful dreams of 
wealth and pride by that instinctive 
emulation which is natural only to great 
minds* Observing that young men of 
quality, both civil and military, were in 
the habit of attending academical lectures 
at Paris, he applied himself to letters with 
unremitting ardour, until he became, 
if not the most profound, certainly one 
of the most accomplished scholars of the 
«ge» The masters whom he attached 
himself to were, J. Marius d^Amboise, 
professor of philosophy, J. Passerat, pro- 
fessor of eloquence, not only a scholar, 
but also a wit and a poet, and Gilb. 
Franc. Genebrand, professor of the 
Hebrew language, who afterwards, by 
his zeal for the French language, tar- 
nished the reputation he had gained by 
his literary abilities. Grilloniusy also, 
is mentioned amongst the professors 
under whom he studied* He next re- 
solved to make himself master of the 
eivil law, and for that purpose went to 
the University of Orleans, where that 
ccience was taught by J. Robertus, a 
man who, though respectable in talent, 
had the arrogance to become the anta- 
gonist of the justly celebrated Cujcunu^, 
Boyd remained' but a short time at 
Orleans, when he went to the University 
qf Bourges. Cujacius, who taught the 
eivil law there,, received him with g^eat 
kindness, and possibly with more marked 
attention, because his new scholar had 
quitted Orleans and Professor Robertus. 
The Greek and Latin were as familiar 
to him as his native tongue, and it is 
said he ingi-atiated himself in the favour 
of Cujacius, by writing some verses in 
the obsolete Latin language, which Lord 
Hailes thinks it probable that learned 
man admired, as they approached some- 

* Sibbftld» ** OccuUo veluti fsto." 



^hat near in style to the standard of 
the Twelve Titbles, While at Bourges, 
Boyd was most indefatigable in his 
studies, and seemed to have conquered 
all that fiery and fickle temper whidi 
had. so often and so fatally led him 
astray. But the plague breaking out 
in that city, and he dreading the infec- 
tion, fled to Lyons, which it also attacked, 
and obliged him to retire into Italy. 
There he formed an acquaintance with 
a person whom he called Cornelius 
Varus. His health did not permit him 
to remain long in Italy ; he was seized 
with an ague, and obliged to return 
once more to Lyons for change of air. 
It is said* that he expressed the greatest 
regret at being so soon deprived of the 
conversation and salutary advice of his 
friend Varus. The wily Italian was by 
no means a sincere friend, and his ful- 
some flattery was eminently calculated 
to mislead the judgment of Boyd. 
Knowing that Boyd prided himself in 
the excellence of his Latin poetry. Varus 
addressed some verses to him, in which 
he asserts that he surpassed Buchanan 
and all other British poets in a greater 
degree than Virgil surpassed Lucretius, 
Catullus, &c 

In 1587, a numerous army, composed of 
mercenary Germans and Swiss, invaded 
France in support of the King of Na- 
varre. Boyd joined the troops that 
marched from Auvergne to reinforce the 
army of Henry III. His commander 
was a Greek by birth, an officer of 
cavalry. Boyd does not mention his 
name, but describes him as one who, 
with the specious advantages of elocu- 
tion and a noble figure, was volatile, 
forward, easily provoked, and of ungo- 
vernable passion. The temerity of this 
commander exposed his soldiers to more 
hazards in skirmishes with the peasants 
than they would have fouhd in storming 
■ of towns. Boyd received a shot in 
his ande, and nothing further can be 
traced with certainty of his military 
services. 

In 1588, Boyd fixed his residence at 
Toulouse, and again applied himself to 
the study of the civil law under Fr. 
Roaldes,-f a celebrated professor. It 
appears that, about this time, he wrote 
some tracts on that science, and projected 
others, and that he even had it in view to 
compose a system of the law of nations if. 

«f Sibbald. 

f Juris consultus, ad. Fr. Baldicinum.— M.S. 
Adv. Libr. 
^ Literulsrum i. Curia, p. 176— 18a 
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but, unfortunately for Boyd, his studies 
wore again destined to meet with an 
unexpected interrnption. Toulouse hav- 
ing about this time, by means of a 
popular insurrection, fallen into the 
hands of the faction of the league, the 
inhabitants having risen and murdered 
the first president, Duranty, and Dafis, 
advocate-general, with others of inferior 
rank, Boyd, who assisted the royal 
cause, was thrown into prison, and, 
from the hatred of the Jesuits, was in 
great danger of his life ; but, by the 
intercession of sOme of his learned 
friends in that city, who honoured and 
respected him as a genius of a superior 
order, he attained his liberty. The story 
' of that fatal tumult is told by Boyd, in 
a letter to Cornelius Varus. This nar- 
rative is concise and forcible ; it is, 
moreover, curious, as having been drawn 
up by an eye-witness, and as containing 
circumstances not to be found in any 
other history. " The learned reader," 
says Lord Hailes, ^* will perceive how 
much the following translation falls 
short of the original : — 

" I now fulfil my promise to you : 
here you have ^n account of what has 
been done, and is actually doing in 
Toulouse. This city, with the rest, 
revolted long ago from the king, sent 
fit messengers to Caesar, (the Duke of 
Guise,) and plighted their faith to be 
•ubservienttohim in all things. Accord- 
ingly, when the meetii^ of the estates 
oame to be held at Blois, factious men,, 
dependents at Gutse, were chosen by 
the pec^le, without any r^^ard to the 
ienate-.-men who might not only attend 
to the eoncems of Toulouse, but also 
favour the interests of the party, and 
enforce its resolutions in that assembly. 
But when Caitar^ who knew how to 
conquer, and yet knew not how to reign, 
fell pierced by many wounds, the depu- 
ties took flight and returned to Tou- 
louse. As soon as their chief, the bishop 
of Comenge, (Urbain de St Gelais de 
Landsac,) got into the city, he judged 
that no time was to be lost ; and there- 
fore, having sent for the leaders of the 
faction, he exhorted and inflamed them 
to revenge, at any rate, the murder of 
CKiise; and he represented to them, 
that (m this depended their character 
for good faith, and that, without such 
vengeance, they would be left hopeless 
and dishonoured. In consequence of 
this, he presented a petition to the 
senate, praying that the constitution qf 
the city mi^ he changed:, and the people 



admiUed to vote. By force he obtained 
all his requests. This obliged the first 
president, Duranty, to fly — a man with 
whom the bishop had been long at 
variance, and who, besides, was unpo- 
pular. The bishop sto]^ed him while 
about to leave the city, and delivered 
him into the custody of his enemies. 
Then, having settled the plan with his 
associates, he reeved, under colour of 
an insurrection, to cut off Duranty. 
The foremost to concur in this plan was 
G. Macoan, one of the eight capUouis, 
a person of most abandoned life, and 
who might be termed the father of flagi? 
tiousness.* Assassins were chosen with 
some of the populace to accompany them. 
To be short, they selected armed men, 
called Duranty out, fearless and pre- 
pared for the worst, from the tears and 
embraces of his wife and daughter, and 
stabbed, with repeated wounds, that emi*> 
nent, old, and respectable man — dragged 
his body through the mire in the streets, 
and hurried it to the gibbet. At that 
time, I exhorted G. Macoan, who pro- 
fessed himself to be the friend of Dn« 
ranty, to use his authority and influence 
for resisting the populace, adding my 
assurance, Siat, whatever might l^ the 
event, I would second him at the haoard 
of my life. He made answer, that 
he durst not attempt any thing, for 
there were two thousand men in Arms, 
although, indeed, their number did not 
exceed three-scc^e. But, the truth is, 
he had conspired with the bishop of 
Comengte to kill Duranty. At night, 
there were many persons put to deathi. 
Dafis, advocate-general, was torn from 
the arms of his wife, and most wantonly 
murdered, notwithstanding his own 
great services to the public, as well as 
those of his father, president of Gre^ 
noble. When day dawned, the citiaens 
flocked together to view, so strange « 
spectacle. The bishop of Comenge came 
on horseback, and, hearing the bodies 
were not yet interred, he called fmt te 
his partisans, in the language of tragedy^ 
" Let them be food for birds qf prey /*' 
Nevertheless, Coste, one of the capii 
touls, and Daupresse, the treasureis 
having stayed the tumult, took charge 
of their burial. There hung in the 
great hall a fine portrait of the king % 
that was torn down and given to we 
young rabble, that it might be dragged 
through the kennel to the gallows. In 
this the ocxrpse ef Duranty was wrapped 

• (« Turi^tiidinuin Anuiuim Pater.*' 
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np and so thrown into the grave. Just 
as I am writing, the city g^tes are shut, 
chains extend across the streets, and 
trenches thrown up to defend the houses 
of most of the citizens. The priests, 
regular as well as secular, parade in 
arms. There are even some of them 
who assume the character of officers 
amongst the people. Terrible is the 
present appearance of the city. You 
may expect to hear of the sequel from 
me. Farewell." • 

Soon after Boyd's deliverance from 
prison, he quitted Toulouse and its in- 
hatntants, which he emphatically terms 
M_<^ Exitiale suis genus et crudele Tho- 
losae'*-'-and after encountering many 
dangers, being attacked by robbers and 
nearly assassinated, arrived at Bour- 
deaux, having lost all the property he 
bad on his person. He afterwards went 
to Rochelle, but disliking the air of 
that town, he left it and took up his 
residence at Fontenay, in Poictou, where 
he enjoyed an agreeable and rural re- 
tirement, devoting his time partly to 
polite literature and partly to the aid 
of his friends when they were occasionally 
exposed to the incursions of their ene- 
mies. At that epodi all France was in 
arms, and besides the general war be- 
tween the le$guers and Henry IV., 
there were wars in every province 
amongst the nobility, who blended their 
own quarrels with those oi the public 
Boyd, fearless in his nature and passion- 
ately fond of the name of a soldier, had 
constant opportunities of signalizinghim- 
•elf. Amongst the proudest knights in 
arms he appeared the aeoomplished 
eavaiier, and as eminently the profound 
8ch(dar among those of the Oaoon. In 
his person he was tall, compact, and 
well prop(»tioned, with a fine formed 
head and a countenance 4)eaming with 
beauty and intelligence ; he was spright- 
ly and engaging, and there was a singu- 
larly noble air hi his aspect and bearing. 
He was polite, pleasant, acute, cautious, 
an eloquent and ready speaker, and en- 
tirely free from envy and avarice. He 
could easily bear with the boasting of 
the ignorant, but disliked extremely the 
abusive style of writing which prevailed 
BO much among the learned of his time. 
He thought it unworthy of a Christian 
in hterary controversy, to throw out 
any thing, either in speedi or writing, 
that should wound the r^mtation of an 
adyersary. In injuries of a serious or 

• Literularium« 1. Curia, p. 183—186. 



atrocious nature, he, like '* a good knight 
and true," chose to do himse& justice hj 
having recourse to the laws of arms ; 
and at that ordeal few could be found to 
cope with him. , So thoroughly had he 
persuaded himself of the indispensable 
union between civil science and war, 
that he thus addressed his nephew, 
Robert Boyd, who had come to France 
with the view of prosecuting his studies : 
— *' Peace and war must ever be alter- 
nate throughout our lives ; so he who 
has only tasted of that sort of knowledge 
which belongs to one of the two con- 
ditions is but half a man^ and will never^ 
live either safely or comfortably :-^erve 
a campaign of three months at least, 
and mark carefully the nature of mili- 
tary discipline and the duties performed 
by soldiers."* Among the ancients 
Xenophon was his f&vourite as a philo- 
sopher, Csesar as a historian, and Vir- 
gil as a poet. So admirably was he 
skilled in the Greek language, that he 
could write, dictate, and converse in it 
with copiousness and eloquence. He 
despised the Centos, which were then 
not a little ih fashion, and said, that 
however learned the authors of them 
might think themselves, they were but 
dull and ignorant men. More than one 
of his biographers assert, that he has been 
known to dictate a correspondence on dif- 
ferent subjects, to three amanuenses in 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages. 
Besides his ejnstles after the nianner of 
Ovid and his hymns, he wrote a variety 
of Latin poems, which have not been 
printed. He was the author of notes 
upon Pliny, and published an excellent 
little book, addressed to Lipsius, in 
defence of Cardinal Bembo and the 
ancient eloquence. He translated like- 
wise Csesar's commentaries into Greek, 
in the style of Herodotus, but would 
not permit his translation to be pub- 
lished. He afterwards apfdied himself 
to the cultivation of poetry in his native 
language, and arrived at considerable 
excellence in it. In all his compositions, 
genius was more apparent than labour. 
In 1591, it appears that he intended to 
read lectures on the civil law ; for the 
heads of his lectures on the Institutes 
of Justinian are still extant. -f* His 
friends in Scotland now urged him to 
return to his native country, and flat- 
tered him with the hopes of countenance 
and preferment from James VL ; Pa# 

♦ EpisL M. S. Adv. Libr. 
t M. A. B. in Institutiones Imneratoris Com- 
ments. Adv. Libr, 
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trick Sharp, particularly, under whom 
Boyd studied at Glasgow, wrote repeated 
letters to him on that interesting sub- 
ject. One of them is still preserved ; it 
is at once polite and pious.* To this 
Boyd made answer — " My situation is 
exceedingly vexatious ; for bad health 
has obliged me, for a long while, to live 
obscurely in France, and my scanty 
circumstances will not allow me to make 
a tolerable figure in my own country." 
In 1695, when Boyd was preparing to 
return home, he received an account of 
the death of his eldest brother William, 
for whom he appears to have had a * 
sincere affection. On this event he 
addressed a consolatory letter to his 
nephew, of which Lord Hailes says the 
particulars are tender and elegant, "f* In 
another epistle to his nephew, he speaks 
with great candour of his own rashness 
and turbulence, while a young man, in 
these memorable words; — *' / never 
could have fallen short of the expecta- 
tions of my kinsmen, for they expected 
nothipg from me ; you may, from whom 
they expect very much.'* It is remark- 
able, says Lord Hailes, that no hint of 
the religious opinions of Boyd is given 
in his familiar letters. Perhaps he learnt 
this cautious style from his master Cu- 
jacitis, who discouraged any conversa- 
tion on disputed points of thec^ogy. It 
is certain, however, that, while residing 
in Poictou amongst Protestants, he 
avowed himself of the reformed rdi- 
gion.$ In his copy book of letters, 
there is one very remarkable, concerning 
theological subjects, addressed to a young 
friend. The following extract will shew 
what the sentiments of Boyd were on 
some important points : — '^ It is' matter 
of great and just grief to me, that you, 
a worthy person, but unskilled in reli- 
gious controversies, should take such 
delight in the company of J. M. lUirius. 
I know that my speaking in this style 
must distress you very much ; but what 
is to be done ? You are not -sensible of 
the danger that is close to you. The 
affection that you have for me requires 
that I should be solicitous about you ; 
and it behoves me to use every precau- 
tion, not only on your account, but on 
mine also ; for, as I have been wont, at 
all times, and on every occasion, to 
approve of your behaviour, any charge 
brought against the principles and con- 
duct of my friend, must, in some degree, 

* Epist. MS. Adv. Libr, 

t iWd. 

i Letter from P. Sharpe, MS. Adv. Libr. 



affect my own character* Men obserrv 
and censure you, and they set a mark 
upon you, not from any fault of your 
own, but in consequence of the temerity 
of this Illirius of yours ; for he, through 
dissoluteness of the times, thinking ill 
of every sect, is apt to disclose his irre^ 
ligious notions, and thtU not in the way 
of slight disputation, or with an apology 
premised, according to the mode in 
mock contests, but seriously and of set 
purpose, as if there w£is no 6k)d to ti^e 
vengeance on such enormous wicked- 
ness. Vain and impudent man ! for i 
dare not call him unlearned, although 
he believe not in our God, but only pro- 
fessed to venerate Prudence^ that divi- 
nity of the heathen world. Thales, 
Pythagoras, and all the philosophers of 
the old academy, would have judged him 
worthy of being torn to pieces, or of 
having a capit^ punishment, the most 
disgraceful, " inflicted on him ; fw ihep 
cherished the notion of the immortality 
of the soul, and the hope of a blessed 
hereafter^ as the root of religion." • In 
the sequel of this letter, Boyd dissuades 
his young friend from the study of those 
controversies which at that time agitated 
the minds of men ; and he concludes 
with professing his own humble acqui- 
escence in the doctrines of religion. 

Although the severity of Lord Hailes' 
critical acumen is abundantly shewn, for 
the purpose of establishing his own re- 
condite erudition, at the expense of 
Boyd's character', as a literary man, his 
lordship says, ^^ Were the^e nothing of the 
works of Boyd extant but this letter, we 
might still pronounce him tt> have been a 
man of genius. Boyd, at length, returned 
to Scotland ; an4, after a short stay, it 
is said he undertook to accompany John 
Earl of Cassilis on his travels. Having 
performed this duty, he once more saw 
his native country, where he soon after 
died of a slow fever, in April 1601, at 
Parishill, his father's seat, in the thirty- 
eighth or thirty-ninth year of his age^ 
and was buried with his ancestors in the 
church of Dairy, or Darlie. Among 
the manuscripts which he left, the fol- 
lowing were in Sir Robert Sibbald's 



In Institutiones Imperatoris Gom« 
menta, 1591, folio. L'Estat du Rayaume 
d'Ecosse & present, fdio. Politicus ad 
Joannem Metellanum Cansellarlum 
Scotiae. Scriptum de Jurisconsulto ad 
Frandscum Baldainum Poeta ad Cor« 

» Epis. M.S. Adv. Libr. 
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Ileliu^l Varum FlorenUnum. '^Pcomata It is somewhat singular, that both 

Varia, Epistolae.*' But of these the only these extraordinary men were natives 

works now known are his " Epistoln of Scotland, bom nearly, if not in the 

Heroidum and his Hymni." These are very same year, and each of them di^ 

inserted in the ^^ Delitifie Poetarum tinguished in France and Italy for their 

Scotorum.** Amst. 1637, in 2 vols; prowess and erudition; yet the name 

12mo, on which gpreat praise has been or surpassing fame of Chrichton has 

bestowed by seireral authorso His bio- never been mentioned by Boyd, and that 

grapher questiona, whether any of the too in an age when we should have 

ancients have excelled him in elegiac thought he would have held up Crichton 

poetry, and is positive that none of the as a bright example of all that he was 

Latins have equalled his hymns. Olaus so fondly attached to in literature and 

Borrichius, an eminent critic, in his arms. 

Dissertationes Academicae de Poetis, The likeness of Boyd, which we here 

says, ^' In Marco Alexandro Bodio Scoto present to our readers, is copied from a 

redivivum spectamus nasonem ; ea est very scarce head of him engraved by 

in ejusdem EpistoHs Heroidum, lux, Th. de Leu. It is adorned with sprigs 

candor, dexteritas." The same critic of bays, and with palm branches, the 

speaks as highly of Boyd's hymns, but emblems of poetical excellence and suc- 

modem taste will not coincide with these cessful valour, and has this inscription— 

praises. The first English biographer ^^ Alexander BoDiushonit.CH]ii8Ti 

who notices Boyd's life, compares him liber. Aetat33an. 1596. Hie ego qui taci" 

in. many respects to the '^ Admirable tus video tneliora proboque, non odiosa 

Crichton," for his great accomplish- sequor." The words "• honitate Christi 

ments, chivalric exploits, and extensive liber,!' are supposed to allude to Boyd's 

learning. release from Uid pilson of Toulouse. 



THE OLD FARMER. 

A TALE FOUNDED ON FACT. 

The day was fled, and fast the night - 

With deepened gloom its reign began ; 
The wintry wind, with furious flight. 
Chill, whistled o'er the houseless height, 
And all benumbed the good old man. 

Jlis aged form was double bent ; 

His reverend head was silver grey ; 
His garments, few and bare, were rent, 
And fierce the inclement element 

Beat 'gainst, on his weary way. 

Loud and more loud the wild wind blew. 
And furiously the clouds were driven ; 
- A long, long line, of palUd hue. 

Illumed the distant dreary view. 

And bounded the zone of heaven : 

And all dround was dark and drear, 
' No sheltering shrub or shed was nigb> 
And often did he stop to hear 
If any friendly foot was near-« 
If any answered to his cry. 

The world appeared a desert vast, 
< And he the only living thing ; 
All the misfortunes of the past 
Rushed on his thoughts ; and, to this last 
Sent a severer, 8harper,'sting. 
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In happier tlmetl-bat these were fled^ 

To all his aid he dfA dispense ; 
And now when numbering with the dead, 
He found no home to rest his head^ 
Alas ! was this his reoompenSe. 

Ifright through the gloom a taner beamed, 

As nigh nad sunk' his feeUe form ; 
Bright through the dark profound it gleamed^ 
And, to his wildered' senses, seemed 
The star of Hope amid the storm. 

His heart arose, his' courage came? 
1 With strength renewed he urged his way. 

And, guided by the flickering flame, 
Soon, soon the hospitable dame 

With smiling welcome, bade him stay. 

Then, Oh I how throbW his aged heart. 

When, with officious, friendly zeal. 
They led him to the warmest part. 
And strove, by every tender art, 

To help him to his homely meal ! — 

A^d chafed and cheered his frozen frame. 
And tried to smooth his brow of woe ; 
And kindly asked from whence he came ;— ^ 
But wheU) at last, they sought his name, 
Fast, fast his tears began to flow. 

He thus began, in strain most sad :— . 

*^ I was not thiis few months gone b^ ; 
Both home, and friends, and wealth I had ; 
But, as thevM never been, all*s fled ; 

So perfect is my misery. 

'* Had I beAi driven from my home,*' 

The old man cried, wHh frenzy wild-^ 
" Had I been forced the world to roam — 
And, O my God ! had this but come 
From any but my only child !— 

**- From youth I had a farm possessed ; 

Its profits kept with prudent care. 
To make the wane of life more blessed ; 
And thought, that when misfortune pressed, 

I should have something and to spare. 

** I now felt age creep on apace — 

That near my term of life was done — 
And she was in her resting-place. 
Who'd run with me life's feverish race. 
And left me with an only son. 

*' To manhood he was now matured. 

Had wed the maid he fondly loved ; 
And never, never had endured 
The toils that had his wants secured^— 

The cared, the pains, his father proved. 
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** T» him my fiiunii and little store ' 

I gave with many a fervent prayer^ 
And at his hands required no more 
Than what my wants and what the poor 

Used to receive in daily fare. 

*^ (The spring arrived, he sowed his grain. 

And all around was happiness ; 
The summer clothed his fields again. 
And autumn, with his yellow wain, 

Crowned all his labours with suooesi. 

*^ A mndson, too, had waked my heart 

To raptures fond as mother^s prove ; 
Most gladly now my every art 
To nurse this boy I did exert-^ 

This token of my children's love. 

^^ And now no mortal e'er on earth 

Was half so blest as I was seen ; 
I strung my aged heart to mirth. 
And all around my humble hearth 

Were clad in gladness' gayest sheen. 

**" But, ah I my mprn that shone so fair, 

AJid seemed to close so sweetly bright, 
Was soon o'ercast with blackest care. 
And all my hopes and prospecta fair ^ 

Were hid in sorrow's saddest night. 

**' One, of whom I had never thought. 

Poisoned the fountain of my joy ; 
fie to the way-side inn oft brought. 
With false pretence to cool their drought. 

And made a drunkard of my boy. 

**• But conscience oft would urge him right- 
Would whisper him, ^^ These scenes forego ;' * 

And had the wretch not laughed to ^ight 

His better sense, e'en yet I might 
Have lived in contort here below* 

^^ I gently told him of his life. 

How that he pained my heart iull sore ; 
In passion fierce he said, I strife 
Had raised between him and his wife. 

Then seized and forced me from the door ; 

** And closed and barred it in my face.r 

My passion and my pride arose : 
'Twas night : I hastened from the place. 
And then, to shield my foul disgrace, 

I wandered till the morrow^s dose. 

** But O may Heaven him mercy shew. 

And pour its blessings on his head ; 
And yet delight my heart to know 
That he is changed, before 1 go 

And mingle w;lth the forgotten dead. 
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*' Far, fftr IVe roamed, 1[)ut till to-day - 

' *My heart and strength ne*ef failed before-.* 
Upon the waste I missed my way.^ 
From dawn to the last closing ray ' ' 
IVe trode the wilderness o*er and o*er. 

^ And now your g(>odness has prcdonged - 

A life fast fading to its close ; 
A few more days, my soul wiU bound 
To where — nor pain nor sorrow's found, . 

And find at last a calm repose." 

** No," Mary cried, " that may not be 5 . 

1*11 sootn thy woe^, and ne*er another ; 
At first I knew thee not, but see 
l^hat now thou art assuredly 

My father's best and kindest brother ! 

^^ I have a home which thou shalt share, . 

And I will tend thee as a daughter." 
The old man*s~ filmed eye-balls glare. 
He gave to heaven a silent prayer, 

• Then in his arms he fondly caught her. 

And still that providence he felt. 

Which had assisted, still assist him ; 

His son besought him where he dwelt. 

Low at his feet, he wept — ^he knelt, 

And, dying, he forgave— he bletit him. 

P. M. 



HIGHLAND HERMIT. 



Upwards of half a century ago, there 
lived on one of the highest mountain 
ranges which separate Glenorchy from 
Rannoch, a solitary and singular indi- 
vidual called Angus Roy Fletcher. He 
had inhabited a small shewing from his 
youth, with his dog as his only constant 
and faithful attendant ; his gun- and 
his dirk were his usual accompaniments, 
except when he exchanged these for the 
fishing-spear; hunting and angling.being 
his daily occupations, as on them alone 
his existence and support depended. 
Thus, removed from the abodes and 
busy haunts of man, he spent, in the 
midst of these wilds, the spring, sum. . 
mer, autumn, and even a part of winter. 
He had a few goats, which he drove 
forth daily to browse on the lofty 
heights, which, with the dog, his hunt- 
ing and fishing tackle, constituted his 
whole property, and were all that^he 
seemed to desire. While his goats were 
feeding among the rocks, he ranged the 
hill and forest in pursuit of game for his 
daily sustenance ; and, upon his return 
in toe evening, he drove his little fleck 



to his solitary hut, and, having milked 
them and partaken of their produce, and 
the game which he liad obtained during 
the day, resigned himself to rest in the 
midst o{ them. By day these were his 
chief care, and by night, with his dog, 
his only companions. 

He never had the least desire to asso- 
ciate with any of his own species, man 
or woman, yet he never suffered the 
way-worn stranger to pass his door 
without sharing with him his homely 
fare, and even at a time when a fresn 
supply for himself was uncertain. It is 
strange that a man, who apparently had 
no affection for society, should have been 
so readily disposed to exercise one of its 
noblest virtues. His dislike for com- 
pany was unconquerable ; and if, at 
any time, his solitude was encroached 
upon by any of the shepherds taking 
up their temporary abode near him, 
he immediately removed to a greater 
distance. Sudi was the manner in 
which this extraordinary man passed 
the greater part of the year, tfll the 
chill and biting blasts of December, aiM 
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&e exoessive cold in. these inhospitiMe. 
regions, forced him to seek shelter iiv 
the more genial climate of the plains. 
On these occasions his intercourse with 
mankind was very limited, and he never 
mixed in society, or joined them at the 
festive board* When he lived for a 
short time at any <tf the villages, he had 
90 intercourse with the inhabitants, 
unless what was unavoidable. He rose 
before the dawn, and betook himself to 
the woods in quest of game, and did not 
return till the evening, when he gene- 
rally retired to rest. If ever he felt any 
passion for the female sex, it must have 
been in a very gentle degree ; and yet 
he dressed in the style of the most 
finished coxcomb. The belted plaid, the 
bonnet, which was very small, and diric, 
were fitted on with a wild, yet affected 
elegance. His hair, which possessed a 
natural curl, was bound up with a silken 
Cord, and, hanging loosely, flowed grace- 
fully over his dioulders. His lo^ was 



haughty, and hif gait sUtel^ And slow. 
He was extremely high-minded, and 
If ould rather have starved than asked • 
particle of food from any person. In 
conformity with the customs of his 
countrymen, he took off his bonnet to 
what he called a gentleman ; but he did 
so with reluctance, and in a manner 
which indicated contempt rather than 
respect for the person whom he hap- 
pened to address. 

He merited, upon the whole, the 
appellation of a most singular character ; 
'yet, living as he did under circumstances 
every way depressing to pride, he evinced 
a loftiness of mind that would have 
graced the most finished gentleman. He 
was in a total state of ignorance, so far 
as regarded even the common branches 
of education, as he could neither read 
nor write, and could not even speak a 
word of English. His notions of religion 
were also extremely vague, and he seldom 
or never was within thew^ls of a ohurdu 



LITERARY NOTICES. 



Lives axd Exploits or Banditti 
AMD Robbers. By C II'Far- 
LAME, Esq. London, 1833. 2 vols. 

(Second notice.) 
Fbom the second volume of thb very 
entertaining work, we extract the follow- 
ing story, for the entertainment of our 
r^ers:— 

Hungarian Horse-Dealer, 
This story was told to me by an 
Italian officer, who was serving, at the 
time he first learned it, wit^ the «* Grande 
Ann^e*' of Napoleon. It seems t<t me to 
contain one of the most striking, most 
dramatic, and terrible scenes that can be 
conceived ; and I have only to regret that 
J lack the talent or power of telling the 
tale of horror so well as it was told to me. 
It was a few weeks before the termina- 
tion of the short, but, for Austria, fatal 
campaign of 1819 — that campaign which, 
begun nobly by the Austrians, ended in 
their seeing Bonaparte dictate to their 
prostrate empire firom their capital, and 
shortly afler claim as his bride Ihe daugh- 
ter of the sovereign he had so injured 
and humbled — ^that a Hungarian horse* 
dealer left Vienna to return to his home, 
which was situated in an interior province 
of his ceuptry. 



He carried with him, in ^aper money 
and in gold; a very considerable sum, the 
product -of the horses he had sold at the 
Austrian capitaL To carry this in safety 
was a difficult object just at that time ; 
for tnx^, French and Austrian, were 
scattered in every direction, and he knew, 
by experience, that it was not always safe 
to faU in with small parties of soldiers, 
even of his own country or government, 
(to say nothing of the French,) but that 
croates, and wild hussars, and herlans, 
and others that fought under the Austrian 
eagle, were seldom over scrupulous as to 
'* keeping their hands from picking and 
stealing," where opportunity was favour* 
able and tempting. 

. The dealer, however, relied on hui 
minute knowledge of th^ country he had 
traversed so often^-on the bottom and 
speed of t^s thorough.bred Hungarian 
horse ; and having obtained what he con- 
sidered good information as to the posts 
occupied by the belligerents, and the range 
of the country most exposed to the soldiery, 
he set out from Vienna, which he feared 
would be soon in the hands of the enemy. 
He went alone, and on his road carefully 
avoided, instead of seeking the company 
of other travellers, fi)r he reasonably 
judged that a solita^ individual, meanly 
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diCMfd M |m #it, iliiglit mo&p^ nodce^ 
while a pnty of tmydlOTi w«mld be lure 
io attract it. By fair good managemeat, 
he pasted the Hungarian fronder un-> 
harmed, and oontinu^ his joamej hdlne.- 
ward hy a circuitous unfrequented roafp. 
On the third night after his departure 
from Vienna, he stopped at a quiet inn, 
situated in the suburbs of a small town. 
He had nerer been there before, but the 
house was comfortable, and the appearance 
of the people about it respectable. Having 
first attended to his tired horse, he sat 
down to supper with his host and family. 
During the meal, he was asked where he 
came ; and when he had said from Vienna, 
an present were anxious to know the news. 
The dealer told them all he knew. The 
host, then inquired what business had 
carried him to Vienpa. He told them he 
liad been there to sell some of the best 
Itorset that were ever taken to that mar* 
ket When he heard this, the host cast 
a glance at one of the men of the family, 
who seemed to be his son, which the 
dealer scarcdy observed then,' but which 
he "had reason to recall afterwards. 

When supper was finished, the fiu%iled 
traveOer requested to be shewn to his bed. 
llie host himself took up a lig^t, and 
conducted him across a- little yard at the 
back of the house, to a detadied buUding, 
which contained two rooms, tderaUy 
decent for a Hungarian hosteL In the 
inner of these rooms was a bed, and here 
the host left him to himsdf. As the 
dealer threw off his jacket, and loosened 
the gurdle round his waist, where his 
money was deposited, he thought he might 
as wdl see whether it was all safe. Ac-( 
eordingly, he drew out an old leathern 
purse 3iat contained' his gold, and then a 
tattered parchment pocket-book that en« 
Vdoped the Austrian bank notes, and, 
folding that both were quite right, he laid 
them under the bolster, eztingui^ed the 
lig})t, and threw himself on &e bed, thank* 
ing Ood and the saints that had carried 
him thus fiir in safety. He had no mis* 
giving as to the character of the people he 
bad foUen amongst to hinder his repose i 
Imd the poor desder was very soon enjoy* 
ing a profound and happy sleep. 

He might have been in this state of 
beatitude an hour or two, when he was 
disturbed by a noise like that of_an open- 
ing window, and by a sudden rush of 
cool night air. On raising himself on the 
bed, he saw, peering throu^ an q^ien 
window, which was> ahnost imisedlalely 



above the bed, thehmd ttid tH^Mmiai 
a man, who was evidently attemptiDg toe 
make hpm ingress into the room that way* 
As the tenified dealer looked, die intrude 
ing figure was withdrawn, and he heani 
a rumbling noise, and th^ the voieet t€- 
sevend men, as he thought, dote under 
the window. The most dreadftil appre^ 
hensions, the more horrible at they were 
sudden, -now agitated the travdkr, who,- 
scarcely knowing what he did, but utterly 
despairing of preserving his life, threw 
himself on the bed. He had scarcely 
done so, when the hard breathing of a 
man was heard at the open window ; and 
the next moment a robust fellow dropped 
into the room, and, after staggering across 
it, groped his way by the walls to ^e bed. 
Fear had almost deprived the horse-dealer 
of his senses, but yet he perceived that 
the intruder, whoever he might he, was 
drunk. There was, however, slight com<^ 
fort in this, for he might only hav;^ 
swallowed wine to make him the more 
desperate; and the traveller was oon« 
vinoed he had heard the voices of other 
men without, who might climb into the 
room to assist their brother villain, in 
case any resistance should be made. His 
astonishment, however, was sreat an£( 
reviving, when he heard the fellow -throw 
off his jacket on the floor, an4 then tow 
himscdf upon the bed under which he 
lay. Terror, however, had taken too 
firm a hold of the traveller to be shaken 
off at once. His ideas were too confused 
to permit his imagining any other motive 
for such a midnight intrusion on an 
imarmed man, with property about him, 
save that of robbery and. assassination ; 
and he lay quiet where he was, until he 
heard the fellow above him, snoring 
with' all the sonorousness of a drunkar£ 
Then, indeed, he would have left his 
hiding-place, and gone to rouse the 
people in the inn to get another resting* 
place instead of the bed of which he had 
been dispossessed. in so singular a man- 
ner, but just as he came to this resolui 
tion, he heard the door of the outer room 
open — then stealthy steps cross it ^ th en 
the door of die very room he was in was 
softly opened, and two men, one of whom' 
was the host and the other his son» ap. 
peared on its thresludd. 

'^ Leave the light where it is,'* whis- 
pered the host, ^^ or it may disturb him 
and give us trouble.** 

^' There is no fear of that,** said the 
younger man, also in a whisper, ^^we 
are two to one ; he hat nvthing. but .» 
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fiHle kitifiB about hiib— he to dmi atl^ 
too I hear how he snores !'* 

^ Do my bidding,'* said the old .man 
ttemly, ^^ would von have him awake 
androuse the nei^bourhoOd with his 



. As it was, the horror-stricken dealer 
under the bed could scarcely suppress a 
shriek ; but he sain^ that the son left the 
light in the outer room, and then, pulling 
the door parUally after them to screen 
the rays of the lamp from the bed, he 
saw the two murderers glide to the bed- 
side, and then heard a rustling motion 
as of arms descending on the bed clothes, 
and a hissing and then a grating sound, 
that turned his soul sick ; for he knew 
it came from the knives or daggers 
penetrating to the heart or vitals of a 
human being like himself, and otXv a 
few inches above his own body. This 
was followed by one sudden and violent 
start on the bed, accompanied by a moan. 
Then the b^, which was a low one, was 
bent by an increase of weight, caused 
by one or both the murderers throwing 
themselves upon it, until it pressed on 
the body of the traveller. There was 
an awful silence for a moment or two, 
and then the host said, *' He is finished 
-^I have cut him across the throat — 
take the money, I saw him put it under 
the bdster.'* 

^' I have it — here' it is,*' said the son, 
^* a purse and a pocket-bode.*' 

Tlie traveller was then relieved from 
the weight that had oppressed him almost 
to suffocation ; and the assassins, who 
seemed to tremble as they went, ran out 
of the room, took up the light, and dis- 
spbeared altogether from the apartment. 

No sooner were they fairly gone, then 
die poor dealel^ crawled from under the 
bed, took one desperate leap, and escaped 
through the little window, by which he 
had seen enter the unfortunate wretch 
who had evidently been murdered in his 
stead. He ran with all his speed into 
the town, where he told his horrid story 
and miraculous escape to the night- 
watdi. The night-watch conducted him 
to the burgomaster, who was soon 
aroused from his sleep, aiid acquainted 
with all that had happened. 

In less than half an hour from' the 
thne of his escape from it, the horse- 
dealer was again at the murderous inn 
with the magistrate and a strong force 
of the horror-strickeh inhabitants, and 
the night-watdh, who had all tun thiUier 
in the greatest silence. In the hous6 
all seemed as still as death, but as the 



party Went rOund to the stabklh th^ 
heard a noise.- Cautioning the rest to 
surround the inn and the out-houses^ 
the magistrate, with the traveller and 
some half doaen armed men, ran to the 
stable-door— this they <^ned, and found 
within the host and his son digging a 
grave. 

The first figure that met the eyes of 
the murderers was that of the traveller.' 
The effect of this on their guilty souls 
was too much to be borne ; they shrieked 
and threw themselves on the ground, 
and though thejr were immediately 
seized by hard griping hands of real flesh 
and blood, and heard the voices of the 
magistrate and their friends and neigh- 
bours denouncing them as murderers, 
it was some minutes ere they could be^ 
lieve that the figure of the traveller that 
stood among them was any other than 
a spirit. It was the hardier villain, the 
father, who, on hearing the stranger's 
voice continuing in conversation with, 
the magistrate, first gained sufiicient 
oonfidfoce over himself to raise his face 
f^«m the earth; he saw the stranger 
still pale and haggard, but evidently 
unhurt. The murderer's hmd spun 
round confusedly, but at length rising; 
he said to those who held hiin,— .*< Let 
me see that stranger nearer; let ma 
touch htm — only let me touch him.*! 
The poor horse-d«Uer drew back in 
horror and disgust.. 

^' You may satisfy him in this," said 
the magistrate, ^^ he is unarmed and 
nnnenred, aiid we are here to prevent 
his doing you harm." 

On this the traveller let thd host ap- 
proach him, and pass hid hand over hi* 
person, which, when he had done, th# 
villain exclaimed, *' I am no murderer I 
Who says I am a murderer ?" ; 

" That shall we see anon," said the 
traveller, who led the way to the de^ 
tached apartment, followed by the ma* 
gistrate, by the two pri8<mers, and aH 
the party who had effected in the stable 
On hearing what'passed there. 

Bolh father and son wa&ed with con: 
iiderible confidence into the room, but 
when they saw, by the huhps the night* 
watch and ethers faekl over it, that thcr* 
Was a body covered with bkwd, lying upon 
the bed, they cried out, " How is this ! 
who it this !" and rushed together toihh 
bed side. The lights were lowered ; their 
fays fdl fWl upon the ghastly face and 
bteeding throat of a young man. At th* 
iight, the younger of the inimleren tiim^ 
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hi§ head and swooned in tilen<se t but the 
father, uttering a shiidc so loud, so awful, 
that one of the eternally damned alone 
might equal its effects, threw himself on 
tiie bed and on the gadied and bloody 
body, and miirmuring in his throat, '' My 
son ! I have killed mine own son !" also 
found a temporary relief from the horrors 
of his situation in usensibility. The next 
minute, the wretched hostess, who was 
innocent of all that had passed, and who 
was without knowing it, the wife of a 
murderer, the mother of a murderer, and 
the mother of a murdered son — of a son 
killed by a brother and a father, ran to 
the apartment, and would have increased 
tenfold its already insupportable horrors 
by entering there, had she not been pre- 
vented by the honest town^s-people. She 
had been roused from sleep by the noise 
made in the stable, and then by her bus- 
band's shriek, and was now herself shriek- 
ing and frantic, carried back into the inn 
by main force. 

The two murderers were forthwith 
bound and carried to the town gaol, where, 
on the examination, which was made the 
next morning, it appeared from evidence, 
jthat the person murdered was the youngest 
son of the landlord of the inn, and a person 
never suspected of any crime more serious 
than habitual drunkenness ; that, instead 
of being in bed, as his father and brother 
had believed him, he had stolen out of 
the house, and joined a party of caxousers 
in the town ; of these boon companions, 
all appeared in evidence, and two of them 
deposed, that the deceased,' being exceed- 
ingly intoxicated, and dreading his father's 
wrath, should he rouse the house in such 
a state, and at that late hour, had said to 
them that he would get through the win- 
dow into the little detached apartment, 
and sle^ there, as he had often done be- 
fore, and that they too had accompanied 
him, and assisted him to climb to the 
window. The deceased had reached the 
window once, and, as they thought, would 
have got safe through it, but drunk and 
unsteady as he was, he slipped back ; they 
had then some difficulty in inducing him 
to climb again, for in the caprice of in« 
toxication, he said he would rather go 
sleep with one of his comrades. However^ 
he had at last effected his entrance, and 
ibey, his two comrades, had gone to their 
respective homes. 

The wretched criminals were executed 
a few weeks after the conunission of the 
crime« They had confessed every thing, 



and restored to the horse-dealer Uid gokl 
and th^ paper money they had concealed^ 
and which had led ^em to do a deed so 
much mote atrocious then even they had 
contemplated. 

In this volume will be found some ex- 
ceedingly curious stories, concerning both 
Indian and Chmese banditti; those of 
China cannot fail of affording much amuse- 
ment, they are so characteristic of that 
awkward, cowardly, and ferocious people. 
There are some traits of Indian dexteritjr 
of lifting among the Bheds, and we can- 
not help thinMng that Mr MTarlane 
might have got filler details concerning 
this singularly curious race of robbers, 
and that a verf entertaining volume might 
be written solely about them. We are 
sorry that we cannot give an extract, hav- 
ing far exceeded our limits, and wishing 
all manner of success to these highly in- 
tertaining volumes, we thus t^e oui; 
leave. 

The History of the Scottish 
Chuach, Rotterdam; with No- 
tices of the other British Churches in 
the Netherlands, &c. By the Rev* 
William Steven, A.5i., Junior 
Minister of the Scottish Church, 
Rotterdam. Edinburgh, London, and 
Rotterdam, 1833. 8vo. 
We were taught to expect this work 
some time ago, from its announcement 
in the second edition of the Rev. Thomas 
Murray's valuable Literary Histwry of 
GaUaway^ and it well deserved to be 
announced in such a place, for it is in 
truth of a kindred spirit. That gentle* 
man and his talented brother proba* 
tioner, the Rev. Andrew Crichton, with 
a zeal and research worthy of all com« 
mendation, have shewn, by their Hves of 
M'Ward, Rutherford, and Blackader^ 
what industry and a right s^rit can do 
in preserving the memories of the great 
fathers of our national church ; and it 
is gratifying to think that there yet 
remain a few of the sons of that churchy 
of sudi high acquirements, directed to 
such noble purposes — acquirements 
which would dignify any profession^ 
and an activity which would make them 
scorn to eat the bread of idleness ; yet 
they are still without their appropriate 
place in our establishment* > 

Mr Steven has written the history 
of the Scottish Church of Rotterdam, 
from the eariiest date to the present 
time, with a zeal and a warmth whidi 
none but a Christian can feel, and none 
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but » Christian can appreciate. The 
hand of friendship and protection which 
that noble people the Butch held out in 
the days of old, with the genuine spirit 
of Christian charity, to the persecuted 
members of the Church of Scotland, 
their readiness and willingness to amist, 
to comfort, and to make them forget 
their manifc^d wrongs, he has recorded- 
with a minuteness and fideUty alike cre- 
ditable to himself and to the importance 
of the subject. ^' I experience an inex- 
pressible degree of pleasure,** says Mr 
Steven, *^ while tracing these lines in the 
country which afforded them shelter, 
and in the very city too where many of 
them long resided, awaiting with prayer- 
ful anxiety the return of better days to 
Scotland. Aware of the heavy debt of 
gratitude which Britain owes her gener- 
ous friends the Dutch, ever since the 
persecuting reig^ of the Stuarts, I can- 
not resist this opportunity of bearing 
my humble yet warmest testimony to 
the Christian sympathy and signal 
liberality which our exiled countrymen 
uniformly met with in Hc^land. And 
there is, I am persuaded, no true-hearted 
Presbyterian — no lover of civil and reli- 
gious liberty — who would not cordially 
subscribe to an encomium, however 
inadequate, which might bring into 
merited and livelier recollection the 
seasonable protection which the states, 
and the towns of the different provinces, 
gave our forefathers in the days of their 
distress. Blessed with relifi^ous free- 
dom, the Dutch unequivocafiy demon- 
strated that they were truly solicitous 
that others also, when severed from the 
land they loved, should breathe and en- 
joy with them the sweet air <rf liberty." 
And again, in chap. 11.^ ^^ Among those 
"vdio countenanced and aided our exiled 
countrymen, I must here mention, in 
terms of the most respectful gratitude, 
the magistrates of. Rotterdimi. The 
large sums given out of the town chest, 
and of which the Scottish consistory 
were almoners, could never have been 
required, except for the purpose of re- 
lieving respectaMe individuals unex- 
pectedly plunged into distress, in conse- 
quence of their property being confiscated 
by the rapacity of King Cluirles' parti- 
zans. But indeed the diurch treasurer's 
books bear ample evidence of the ex- 
treme delicacy with which they adminis- 
tered the money placed at their disposal, 
by the benevolence of private individuals 
and the corporation. (In a note it is 



said — ^the money wag always voted 
and paid out in presence of the sestioD, 
upon whom the strictest secrecy was 
joined. The objects of charity are 
styled poor gentltmen and minuter** 
wives andehUdren.) Of the munificence 
of the magistracy, it maybe sufficient 
to state, tlut, besides oft-repeated extra 
allowances, the kirk-session, for a long^ 
series of years, were in the annual re- 
ceipt from them of upwards of one 
hundred g^uineas for the use of the stated 
poor and strangers." This indeed makes 
us feel a pride and a pleasure of belong, 
ing to the «ame faith of such a people, 
and to adore that kind Providence which 
had cast the lot of our persecuted fore- 
fathers among those who would so well 
appreciate their character. Here they 
not only found a home to shelter them- 
selves, but the best of all consolation to 
their wounded spirits-.-the heartfelt 
sympathies of those of a kindred faith, 
and a free exercise of all their reKgioua 
opinions and practices. They had to 
bless th<U kind hand which led them to 
those shcnres ; and the sorrow which they 
fdt on being obliged to leave the haunts 
of their infancy and the homes of thdr 
love, were turned to songs of rejoidng. 
Instead <tf pondering over, in idle and 
unavailing regret, the hard fate which 
had expelled them their father-laud, they 
found that they had only changed their 
scene of usefulness. ^^ Rotterdam, as 
we have already remarked," says our 
author, '' like other towns in the Nether- 
lands, afforded an asylum to many who 
were glad to aveid, by voluntary or con- 
strained exile, the tyrannical and Perse- 
cuting government of the Stuarts. There 
were several banished presbyterian 
ministers now in town, who had' been 
ejected from their parities in Scotland 
for non-conformity; so that, for once, 
when the celebrated AI*Ward was ap- 
pointed second minister, the inconve- 
nience which our churches abroad have 
at times experienced during a vacancy, ' 
was not felt. The difficulty principally 
lay, not so much in procuring the stated 
services of one of these excellent men, 
as in giving no offence to the rest, by 
the selection which it behoved the sessicm 
to make, before they could obtain the 
sanction of the burgomastov. It was 
in the month of February 1675, that the 
consistory first agreed to supplicate the 
states of Hdland and the lords or magis- 
trates of Rotterdam, for an additional 
pastor, being thoroughly convinced that 
6 
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one iiiiiiiM«r :COfUd r^ry Uia4eqpiftte|y 
difduMTgo the jHiblio and private official 
duties of an inoreaaii]^«iid widely scat- 
tered flock. Those in power at once 
allowed Mr Hoog a colleague ; and 
though, on this occasion, a salary was 
denied^ we shall not proceed far in our 
narrative until we have the pleasure of 
recording that the state generously 
guaranteed, in all time coming, the 
second minister's stipend, as it had done 
that of the first clergyman." 

Nor was this all. After the short 
period of twenty years from this date, 
the church in which the Scottish inhabi- 
tants and exiles worshipped, became quite 
inadequate to hold, with comfort and 
convenience, its rapidly increasing con- 
g^r^g^tion, and the consistory, by peti- 
tion, made th^r wants and wishes known 
to~ the authorities, who as readily as 
willingly cmnplied with their request. 
We have great pleasure in 9gain quoting 
Mr Steven on the subject ; the extract 
will be found highly interesting in 
various points of view;—" St Sebastian's 
chapel, where our countrymen still wor- 
^pped, could not well contain the stated 
hearers, who amounted to about one 
thousand souls, far less allow n)arin^:« 
and occasional visitors the privilege of 
attend! i»|f divine service. Besides, the 
locality of this place of worship was in- 
convenient both as regarded the Scottish 
settlers and the regular traders. The 
consistory had long lamented* and re- 
peatedly made known to the authorities, 
the want of church accommodation, and 
the distance of the old chapel from that 
quarter of the city where most of the 
congregation resided. The present seem- 
ed a favourable moment to renew the 
supplication to the magistrates to remedy 
the evil complained of, and they did not 
1^ slip the golden opportunity. The 
ciDA^oration had uniformly jnanifested 
every inclination to patronise the Scot- 
tish church ; but one of the most influ- 
ential of the civic body happened at this 
time to be in the eldership.. This was 
burgCHnaster Steenlack, oi whom we 
have lately spoken. When requested 
by the consistory to aid them with his 
assistance, " he very cheerfully declared 
his willingness and readiness, and uM- 
t^em he was sufficiently convinced of 
the reasonableness of their petition. And 
so answered also Sir Gilbert Sasch, an 
elder, upon the like desire, both of them 
being persons of great moyen in the 
p^cf." {C^n^torUa Register.) The 



way being thus made plain befSort them, 
the kir^-session, upon the ISth-May, 
169d, agreed to and signed the follow- 
ing petition. • • • • 

The magistrates, having taken sgme 
time to consider, were plcutsied, without 
a dissentient v<»ce, to grant a favourable 
reply, and immediately caused the city 
architect to prepare a plan for their i^ 
probation. A piece of ground in the 
south-west side of the town, on what is 
called the Vaste-land, was appropriated 
as a suitable site for the proposed erec- 
tion. This was the best situation which 
could have been chosen, being exactly 
at the south end of a long street, called 
the Schiedam, or Scottish Dyke, from 
its being then inhabited by numbers of 
that nation. Running parallel to and 
very near the dyke just mentioned,, is 
tiie Seavehaven, which, from time im- 
memorial, has been occupied by the 
Scottish shilling. To manifest their 
grateful sense of the signal benefit wiiich 
was about to be conferred upon them — 
to lessen the outlay of the dty chest — 
and, in order that they and their suc- 
cessors might hold property in the edi- 
fice — ^the consistory and ccmgregation 
raised a considerable sum, with which 
they purchased and brought from Scot- 
land all the stones used in the building. 
It deserves also to be mentioned, that 
the owners and masters of the vessels 
trading betwixt Rotterdam and the dif- 
ferent parts in the Firth of Forth, 
seemed anxious to outvie one another in 
furthering the good cause. They liberally 
volunteered the use of their diips, and 
would accept of no remuneration for Uie 
freight of two thousand five hundred 
feet of stone, nor for their personal 
services at Borrowstounness, Queens-^ 
ferry, Elie, Pittenweem, and the adja- 
cent places whence the stone was obtain- 
ed. Andrew Kennedy, youthful son of 
Sir Andrew Kennedy oi Clewburn, 
resident for the kingdom of Scotland at 
the Dutch court, and Lord Conservator 
of the Scottish privilege at Campveer, 
laid the foundati(»i stone of the new 
church, December 13, 169d. Nearly 
two years ^lapsed before the work was 
comp'leted. Upon the I3th October 
1.697, the Scottish oongrs^fation -aiwem- 
bled for the last time in St Sebastian's 
chapeL 

The following Lord's day, being the 
20th of October, the new church was 
opened with great solemnity, in presence 
of the mi^pstratei and other public luac- 
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' The monung tenrice was ooo- 
dueted by Mi^ Buin, the teoior dergymao, 
who deliTered an ezeeUent discounc from 
Exodus zx. 24_«« In all i^aces where I 
reooid my name, I will come unto thee, 
and I will bless thee." Mr Fleming, 
who preached in the afternoon and even- 
ing, gave two highly appropriate and 
mudi admired sermons.; the one from' 
Luke vii. 5—" For he loveth our nation, 
and he hath built us a synagogue ;** the 
other from Isaiah xxxii. 8 — ^' The liberal 
deviseth liberal things, and by liberal 
things shall he stand.'* The*place was 
crowded to excess at each meeting ; the 
most devout attention was observable in 
all ; and many averred, that this was the 
pleasantest Sabbath that they had ever 
spent. 

This Scottish church is a substantial 
and handsome strucmre, surmounted by 
a steeple and vane. The edifice is of 
brick, with the exception of the stone in 
ftont, where, immediately above the two 
large windows, are six projecting shields, 
and over eadi a coronet in high reUef. 
Upon these shields the arms of the then 
reigmng four burgomasters, and of the 
two ediles, or inspectors of public works, 
were beautifully cut. But, in 1795, the 
Frendi usurpers, sillily fond of eradicating 
every emblem of Dutdi heraldry, ordered 
the armorial bearings upon the front of 
this and the English Presbyterian church 
to be entirely effiiced. 

T(%ether with the history of the Scottish 
church, we have, in the work before us, 
notices of the British churches in the 
Netherlands, a brief view of the Dutch 
ecclesiastical establishment, and an appen- 
dix, containing original letters and other 
highly important documents. From the 
account of the '* Dutch Ecclesiastical 
Establishment,'* we extract the followbg 
account of their mode of administering 
one of the most solemn ordinances of the 
Christian profession :*- 

'' In all the reformed churches of the 
Netherlands, the sacrament of the Sup- 
per is administered onoe a quarter ; 
th<mgh formerly, as in some districts 
stil^ six times a-year. The celebration 
of that ordinance is announced a fort- 
night before-hand; and, in the course 
of the week immediately preceding the 
Sabbath on which it is celebrated, &ere 
is a preparation service, towards the 
conclusion of which all the intending 
communicants stand up and answer in 
the affirmative, in presence of the oon- 



gr^gation« a ^bw questions ' put firom 
the pulpit comprehending a declaration : 
Tliat they beheve with all their heart 
the doctrine which they have confessed ; 
that they resolve, through divine grace, 
to adhere to that doctrine, and to kad a 
Christian life ; and that they will sub- 
mit to the superintendence and the dis- 
cipline of the church. All candidates 
for membership in the new reformed 
communion receive a regular course of reli- 
gious instruction, from the ministers or 
the catechists of that church, in Christian 
doctrine and morality, according to the 
Confession of Faith and to the Heidel- 
berg Catechism ; and also in the know- 
ledge of Bible history, and the origin 
and progress of the reformation in the 
Christian church* Upon these subjects 
they are examined, an elder being pre- 
sent ; and, when found qualified, they 
are solemnly and publicly admitted or 
confirmed, making, in a standing pos- 
ture in church, satisfactory replies to 
the queries enumerated. Within the 
pale of the reformed church, very few 
adults are to be found who had not been 
duly enrolled as members ere they had 
attained the age of twenty. Before the 
celebration of the Lord's Supper, a meet- 
ing of the consistory of eadi diurch is 
always held, in direct reference to the 
moral and religious of the commu- 
nicants. Members of other protestant 
congregations in the Netherlands are 
admissible to communion with the re- 
formed church, provided that their 
moral character is unobjectionable. 

" When the apostolical benediction, 
after the ordinary service in the morn- 
ing of the 'sacramental Sabbath is pro- 
nounced, the officiating minister directs 
the attention of the members to the pre- 
scribed and printed form for the comn 
munion service. That form commences 
with a plain statement of the nature 
and design of the Lord's Supper, and of 
the chaiacter of those who ought to 
abstain from it, and of those who wor- 
thily partake of it. Then follows an 
appropriate prayer, vrith the Lord's 
Prayer and the Apostle's Creed. A 
psalm or hymn is next sung, and the 
minister takes then, if not before, his 
station at the communion table, which 
is placed in the middle or most^ con- 
venient and conspicuous part of th^ 
church. At his invitation, the members 
promptly and decently s^proadi th^ 
Lord's table, and sit down promiscu- 
ously, without distinction of age or 
i^mk, the king being seated, perhaps. 
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next to the poorest of his subjects. The 
generally prevailing practice of the men 
communicating first, and then the wo- 
men, separately, is not enjoined by law, 
but establisheid by custom. 

" After a few prefatory sentences, left 
to his own discretion, the minister dis- 
tributes, in the words of institution, the 
bread and wine to those who are nearest 
to him. He then pauses, and, sitting 
down, partakes of the same himself; 
and, while the sacred symbols are being 
handed from one member to another 
along the table, a solemn and impressive 
silence prevails in the assembly. WTien 
all at the table have communicated, the 
minister stands up again, and addresses 
to them words of comfort and exhorta- 
tion ; after which they return to their 
pews. A small portion of Scripture, 
such as the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, 
or a similarly appropriate passage, is then 
read by the clerk or precenter, or a few 
verses of a psalm or hymn are sung^ 
This process is repeated till all intending 
communicants have so received the holy 
Supper. The same clergyman who has 
delivered the sacramental discourse, or 
what in Scotland is called the action 
sermon, conducts the whole of the sacred 
service ; and, ^n large communities, he 
is sometimes called to address thirty 
tables consecutively ; his address, of 
necessity, is very short. Reverting 
again to the form of the communion 
service, the minister next reads the invi- 
tation to thanksgiving and praise, and 
offers up the concluding prayer, with 
the Ix)rd's Prayer. Finally, a psalm or 
hymn is sung, and the benediction is 
pronounced. In the afternoon or even- 
ing of the same Lord's day, there is a 
thanksgiving service. The frequency of 
the celebration of this holy ordinance 
we reckon to be productive of the hap- 

?iest effects upon the Dutch community. 
%e preparatory and thanksgiving ser- 
vices are neither injudiciously numerous 
nor unnecessarily prolonged.'* 

We shall dose our extracts frofti this 
work with the following singular account 
of a charity sermon, preached, or more 
properly sung, by a Dr. Scharp. 

*' It was particularly after his return 
that the Scottish Church stood indebted 
to the good officers of Dr Scharp. 
Being requested by the kirk-session to 
preadi a charity sermon on the 25th 
December 1801, he consented with his 



characteristic promptitude. Though it 
is not the practice of the Church of Scot« 
land to celebrate Christmas, yet, in the 
Scottish congregation at Rotterdam, part 
of that day was sometimes devoted to 
public worship, accompanied with vocal 
music, probably out d deference to the 
other reformed churches here, who hdd 
it strictly. Dr Scharp, after the man.^ 
ner of the famous Dr Tell, whose ser- 
mons before JLing Charles were usually 
in verse, determined that every part of 
the pulpit service on the present occasion 
should be performed in rhyme. He 
gave public intimation of his intention 
of doing so, in order to secure a fuller 
attendance. Circumstances prevented 
the meeting taking place until the even- 
ing of Wednesday, the 30th of Decem- 
ber. The known celebrity of the preacher, 
and the novelty of the exercise, drew 
together a numerous auditory, who were 
extremely gratified by the propriety and 
ingenuity which pervaded the whole. 
This metrical essay in Dutch, said to be 
the work of only eight days, was after, 
wards printed, at the earnest solicita- 
tion of the session, to whom the author 
inscribed it; and the entire profits of 
the publication, which reached a second 
edition, were devoted by Dr Sdiarp to 
the poor belongidg to the Scottish con* 
gregation, and to one of the charity 
schools in the city. This uncommon 
production consists of sixty-eight octavo 
pages. The text was the song of Simeon, 
in the 2d chap, of St Luke. 'The ' 
ceremony,' says the author, in a prefa* 
tory notice,' ' went off pretty well ; .and 
though I saw before me poets of no 
small reputation, honours of all kinds 
and all denominations, and even such as 
I could not expect, but whom I knew to 
be favourably disposed towards me, the 
result answered expectation, and I thank 
€k4 for it, and for the edification.' The 
proceeds of the admission tickets, which 
were sold at 55 cents each, amounted to 
upwards of four hundred guilders — a 
most seasonable boon to the grateful 
Scottish poor." 

We take our leave of this work with 
grateful thanks to its talented and ex> 
cellent author for the instruction and 
information be has afforded us ; and we 
trust that the next appearance he makes 
in print will be alike honourable to him* 
self and useful to the public 



PBTJiR Brown, Printer, Lady Stair's Cloae, Edinburgh. 
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